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SAN  FRANCISCO.  Apr.  28,   1*  05. 


Ifr.  J.  C.  Rovell, 

Librarian,  State  University, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

My  D«ar  Mr.  Rowell: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  April  26th,  I  can  only 
say  that  we  are  but  too  glad  to  forward  the  additional  copies. 
Accordingly,  one  copy  for  February,  one  for  April,  and  two 
for  March,  have  been  sent  to  you  with  this  month* b  nail. 

With  pereonaly  eompliaents, 


A.I.S. 
A.A. 
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THE    PASSING    OF     'POLITICS" 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


What  President  Roosevelt  accomplished 
for  the  political  world  in  the  first  months  of 
his  administration,  Mr.  Lawson,  by  his  maga- 
zine articles  and  newspaper  advertisements, 
has  accomplished  in  the  world  of  business, 
namely,  spread  through  it  the  influence  of 
Candor  and  Publicity.  Regardless  of 
whether,  for  the  moment,  it  be  thought 
right  or  wrong,  the  work  of  honest  purpose 
or  the  profoundly  clever  trick  of  a  pro- 
foundly adroit  faker,  the  effect  has  been 
wrought,  and  the  American  people  are  not 
likely  to  see  the  end  of  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Immediately  after  his  accession.  President 
Roosevelt  made  it  apparent  to  some  of  the 
strongest  and  hitherto  most  potent  factors 
in  the  commercial  community  that  they 
would  have  no  more  favor  at  Washington 
than  their  fellows  in  the  lesser  strata  of 
life.  At  the  same  time  political  office  holders 
throughout  the  countrj'  were  notified  by 
drastic  methods  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Qovemment  prohibiting  "offensive  partisan- 
ship" on  the  part  of  federal  officials  were 
intended  to  be  enforced  and  not  to  sleep  as 
a  dead  letter  upon  the  government  records. 
The  President  was  ridiculed  as  a  grand  stand 
player  and  bitterly  despised  by  those  who 
regretted  that  Fate  had  given  him  the  power 


to  live  up  to  his  game.  But  with  the  mass  of 
the  public  he  was  taken  for  his  face  value. 
His  example  was  stimulating,  and  within  an 
incredible  space  of  time,  there  extended 
throughout  the  United  States  a  spirit  of 
frank  inquiry  kindred  to  his,  and  a  sense  of 
the  right  of  the  underdog,  of  the  minority, 
that  led  to  a  wonderful  outburst  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  still  more  wonderful  rally- 
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"Well,   CoDgressman,   Have  You   Been   Boosting 
Teddy's  AntiBebate  Scheme T" 

— Chicago  Secord-Herald. 
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ing  to  the  President's  support.  "When  such 
critical  issues  as  the  keeping  of  faith  with 
Cuba,  the  adjustment  of  the  coal  strike,  the 
prosecution  of  the  railroad  and  beef  trusts, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Corporations 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  came 
up  for  settlement,  the  people  were  be- 
hind the  Executive,  and  there  they  remained, 
increasing  in  numbers  and  solidarity  until 
they  restored  him  to  power  with  a  majority 
that  obliterated  party  lines  and  signified  a 
triumph  purely  of  personality  and  principle. 
Had  the  President  not  thus  proved  his 
potency,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  as  yet 
have  been  a  place  for  Lawson.  But  the 
President,  after  all,  was  only  the  fruition  of 
a  discontent  and  an  anxiety  which  had  per- 
vaded the  republic  for  many  years.  The 
people  were  looking  for  a  leader  and  a  hero, 
and  the  leader  and  the  hero  was  provided. 


DAVID  B.  HILL  EETIEES. 

— New  York  Herald. 


So,  with  Lawson.  The  entire  course  of  po- 
litical uneasiness  and  protest  in  the  United 
States,  which  found  such  striking  expression 
in  the  theatrical  campaign  of  1896,  had  been 
inwrought  with  the  affairs  of  commerce  and 
trade  and  money.  The  pivot  of  the  elections 
of  1896  was  the  money  question,  and  back  of 
the  money  question  was  something  deeper,  a 
feeling  among  the  protestants  that  cliques 
and  groups  and  "vested  interests"  which 
lay  mysteriously  beyond  their  reach  had  too 
great  a  power.  It  was  felt  that  they  con- 
trolled the  channels  of  government,  dictating 
even  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  and  shaping 
the  federal  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that 
elections  were  rendered  a  farce  and  the  hon- 
est will  of  the  purposeful  voter  a  travesty. 

But  how  to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  or 
how  to  pass  from  helplessness  to  reforma- 
tion was  beyond  the  average  grasp.  With 
Roosevelt  in  office,  the  effectiveness  of  simple, 
direct  and  unprejudiced  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting statutes  was  made  manifest.  Then  en- 
sued the  astonishing  series  of  exposures  of 
civic  corruption  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia.  And  along 
with  these  were  the  equally  open-faced, 
courageous  and  astute  disclosures  of  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  greatest  of  all  trusts,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  By  these  the  peo- 
ple learned  where  some,  at  least,  of  their 
faults  might  be  pruned ;  and  they  proceeded 
to  the  work  with  vigor  and  worth. 

But,  as  was  keenly  shown  by  the  articles 
of  Lincoln  Steffens,  the  corruption  of  the 
cities  got  its  genesis  in  something  more  re- 
mote than  municipalities,  something  even 
more  intricately  organized  than  states.  Mr. 
Steffens  called  it  a  "System;"  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  system  he  found  to  consist  of 
some  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  suc- 
cessfiil  members  of  the  American  common- 
wealth. 

Here,  then,  began  the  work  of  Mr.  Lawson. 
Himself  a  participant  in  the  operations 
whereby  this  "System"  made  its  enormous 
profits,  himself  a  witness  to  the  widespread 
ramifications  of  its  methods,  and  himself  a 
victim  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  profound 
evil  of  its  standards,  he  turned  in  self  de- 
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fense  and  began  the  telling  of  what  he  knew. 
By  the  same  coincidence  that  started  the  po- 
litical influence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the 
highest  of  political  stations,  Mr.  Lawson's 
efforts  attacked  at  once  the  highest  levels  of 
the  organization  of  business. 

Through  his  writings,  the  common  people 
have  been  led  to  see  the  inner  operations 
against  which  they  have  protested  blindly 
and  impotently  for  so  long  a  time.  Know- 
ledge is  now  given  into  their  possession  of 
the  weak  spots  and  the  strong  in  the  mech- 
anism of  modem  Commerce  and  Finance.  It 
needs  but  such  an  affair  as  that  of  Munroe 
and  Munroe  of  New  York  to  clinch  the  im- 
pression. It  needs  but  the  realization  that 
so  presumably  soiuid  and  conservative  a 
bank  as  the  National  City  of  New  York  is 
given  to  "overcertifying"  checks  in  order 
to  promote  the  interests  of  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  concern,  to  prompt  efforts 
to  frame  new  laws  and  enforce  old  ones  that 


will  suffice  to  prevent  such  transactions  in 
the  future  and  punish  those  who  wilfully 
persist  in  them. 

The  press,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Law- 
son,  and  recognizing  the  popular  interest  in 
all  such  matters  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
doings,  gives  prominence  to  all  matters  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  becomes  easier  for  those 
who  have  complaints  to  make  to  get  them  for- 
ward into  daylight,  and  more  difficult  for 
those  complained  against  to  hide  their  weak- 
nesses under  the  shadow  of  "influence"  and 
"pull."  Secretary  Hitchcock  prosecutes  an 
investigation  of  timber  land  frauds  by  which 
many  men  of  wealth  have  acquired  their  pos- 
sessions illegally,  and  the  burden  of  popular 
prejudice  is  from  the  outset  against  the  ac- 
cused, even  though  they  rank  as  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

President  Roosevelt  asks  that  the  Panama 
Commission,  named  by  himself,  be  reconsti- 
tuted, because  there  is  a  smell  of  "standing 


CABINET  ROOM 
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ecute,  such  as  Van  Sant  of  Minnesota  and  La 
in"  about  it,  and  preferring  prevention  to 
cure  and  trusting  to  its  previous  experience, 
the  general  voter,  even  forgets  that  the  pro- 
posed change  adds  one  more  important  func- 
tion to  the  already  increasing  powers  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

A  bill  proposing  so  innocent  a  thing  as 
the  separation  of  part  of  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  from  its  original  sphere  and  its 
transfer  to  the  Sierra  forest  reserve  is  quick- 
ly cheeked  by  the  President  because  there  is 
said  to  lurk  in  it  a  possible  unfair  gain  to  a 
certain  interested  line  of  railroad,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  state  most  concerned  sets 
to  work  at  once  upon  a  modified  resolution 
which  will  obviate  the  suspected  nefarity. 

Suit  is  brought  against  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road to  recover  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
alleged  damages  to  a  New  Mexican  business 
through  freight  rebates  granted  to  a  wealthy 
corporation  in  Colorado.  The  press  at  once 
heralds  the  matter  widely,  and  suddenly  it  is 
found  that  so  prominent  a  person  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  involved  by  implication. 
Clamor  for  the  prosecution,  or  at  least  the 
discrediting,   of  the   Secretary  is   only   ap- 


HYPNOTIZED. 

Mme.  Bunco — Now,  look  intently  at  this  paper. 
What  do  you  see? 

Country  Banker — Marvellous!  I  see  five  million 
dollars.  — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


peased  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  a 
known  advocate  of  certain  policies  to  elimi- 
nate the  evils  of  rebating,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  President,  while  guided  largely  by 
this  Secretary  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
invited  into  his  councils  for  the  purpose  of 
conference  on  this  very  subject,  has  the  still 
broader  perspective  exhibited  in  the  com- 
prehensive plans  of  Corporation  Conunis- 
sioner  Garfield  for  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions in  general. 

If,  a  few  years  ago,  there  not  only  was  con- 
fidence in  but  extreme  admiration  of  the  men 
who  are  the  head  of  the  great  commercial 
concerns  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  finance  such  as  the  trusts  and  the 
syndicates,  there  seems  now  to  be  a  shifting 
of  ideals  to  men  of  lesser  wealth  and  more 
explicit  civic  ambitions.  Thoughts  cluster 
around  the  achievement  of  the  Folks,  the 
Deneens,  the  La  FoUettes,  the  Douglases,  the 
Bristows,  the  Cortelyous,  the  Heneys,  the 
Greenes  (of  the  timber  land  exposures).  A 
minister  to  Panama,  who,  but  a  short  while 
ago  stood  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  confidence  of 
the  administrators  of  so  considerable  a  mer- 
cantile affair  as  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  is  reported  to  be  slated  for  removal 
from  his  post  in  connection  with  the  same 
causes  that  have  led  the  President  to  re- 
quest an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  Pana- 
ma Commission,  and  it  is  taken  without  com- 
ment. A  minister  to  China  who  went  to  his 
post  for  the  old  reasons  of  political  rank  and 
political  record  is  slated  for  retirement  and 
in  his  place  is  to  be  appointed  a  younger  man 
who  has  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  serious  and  practical  study  of  interna- 
tional affairs;  yet  not  even  a  professional 
politician  raises  an  opposing  voice.  Men  who 
have  sought  appointment  to  the  ambassador- 
ial and  consular  service  have  been  notified 
that  the  entire  diplomatic  regime  of  the 
United  States  has  been  brought  under  the 
rule  of  merit,  its  components  to  be  selected 
for  their  knowledge  and  their  experience  in 
matters  of  state  and  international  policy. 

Furthermore,  in  some  states,  the  men  who 
are  seeking  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate 
are  not  the  men  of  wealth  but  men  who  have 
some  purpose  of  a  high  political  nature  to  ex- 
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Follette  of  Wisconsin,  both  of  whom  have 
been,  in  a  way,  the  precursors  of  President 
Roosevelt's  battle  for  the  control  of  freight 
rates.  The  old  idols  of  the  Senate  itself  have 
been  dethroned,  or  their  power  and  prestige 
have  gravely  declined.  When  the  former  Sen- 
ate leader  who  was  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  famous  "Rockefeller"  telegram  in 
1903  is  called  into  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent there  is  not  the  thought  in  the  public 
mind  that  things  are  to  be  settled  as  this 
Senator  would  have  them.  Even  the  present 
venerable  and  able  head  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives loses  the  high  tributes  of  his  own 
state  when  he  represents  the  factors  that  pull 
against  the  President's  determination  to 
have  a  beginning  of  tariff  revision.  Or,  if 
it  is  not  entirely  correct  to  say  this  much,  it 
is  at  least  correct  to  say  that  the  attention  of 
the  press  is  far  more  concerned  with  those 
who  are  working  for  the  revision  than  with 
those  who  are  working  against  it.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  record  that  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  New  York,  which  has  been  hostile 
to  the  Administration  for  a  long  time,  has 
stated  that  Senator  Aldrich's  influence  has 
so  far  declined  that  a  proposed  trip  to 
Europe,  during  a  threatened  extra  session  of 
Congress,  is  viewed  without  alarm  even  by 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  most  concerned 
in  having  him  at  Washington. 

Men  who  serve  other  public  interests  than 
that  of  the  "System"  or  than  that  of  or- 
ganizations and  causes  in  which  the  public 
has  not  full  confidence,  are  beginning  to  be 
the  successful  men  of  the  hour. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  fundamental 
and  pervasive.  Governments,  both  muni- 
cipal and  gubernatorial,  like  business  insti- 
tutions both  corporate  and  personal,  have 
passed  out  of  the  empirical  era.  They  have 
grown  too  large,  their  elements  are  too  di- 
verse, the  people  touched  by  their  welfare  or 
ill-fare  are  too  many,  for  select  and  segre- 
gated interests  to  be  allowed  to  dominate.  In 
cities  the  taxation  levied  upon  the  masses  by 
the  prevalence  of  vice  and  corruption  is  too 
great  for  practical  tolerance.  It  leaves  the 
streets  unclean.  It  vitiates  the  effects  for 
sanitation.  It  stands  almost  a  complete  bar- 
rier to  the  elevation  of  architectural  orna- 


ment, and  to  the  growth  of  intermunieipal 
pride.  The  administrators  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments find  that  the  increasing  needs  of 
the  cities  which  accompany  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  increased  requirements  of 
modern  standards  of  living  cannot  be  met  ex- 
cept by  further  taxation.  Therefore,  it  be- 
ing generally  felt  that  taxes  are  already  high 
enough,  the  problem  of  economy  in  the  re- 
sources that  already  exist  becomes  para- 
mount, and,  for  purely  business  reasons,  if 
for  no  other,  the  "grafting"  has  to  with- 
draw. 

Likewise  with  the  states.  Almost  every 
governor  who  has  been  inaugurated  with  the 
beginning  of  1905  has  embodied  recommenda- 
tions for  economy  in  his  message.  So,  too, 
with  the  federal  government,  in  which  the 
President  has  not  only  urged  economy  in  his 
message  to  the  opening  of  Congress  but  has 
held  special  conferences  with  the  members 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end  the  more 
speedily. 

Not  that  the  Government  or  the  cities  or 
the  states  are  less  prosperous  than  hereto- 
fore; for  the  trade  statistics  show  the  con- 
trary. But  that  the  period  of  profiigacy,  at- 
tendant upon  the  swift  and  lawless  upward 
rush  of  American  growth  since  the  Civil  War, 
has  come  to  an  end.  Its  mischiefs  have  been 
disclosed.  Its  unsubtantiality  has  proved  it- 
self in  the  collapse  of  such  spectacular  deals 
in  finance  as  the  Steel,  the  Shipbuilding,  the 
Copper  and  other  syndicates  in  Wall  street. 
The  average  man  has  found,  or  has  begun  to 
find  that  the  making  of  fortunes  by  the  rub- 
bing of  Aladdin's  syndicate  lamp  is  only  a 
trick  of  legerdemain  by  which  the  cunning 
of  a  superior  mind  robs  him  even  of  the  little 
that  he  had.  He  withdraws  his  habits  from 
the  stock  exchanges,  and  the  stock  exchange 
languishes  in  the  midst  of  "professional" 
doldrums.  Nothing,  however  mighty  in  its 
effort,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  lead  the 
general  investor  back  into  Wall  Street  since 
the  break  up  of  the  Northern  Pacific  corner 
and  the  disasters  of  Amalgamated.  And,  now 
that  the  sensational  allegations  of  Mr.  Law- 
son  have  sung  through  the  canyons  of  that 
narrow  metropolitan  thoroughfare,  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  people  will  in- 
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gist  upon  getting  down  to  "  values "  in  the 
matter  of  stocks  as  they  have  insisted  upon 
getting  down  to  economy  and  real  public  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  civic  government. 

Such  a  result  verges  closely  upon  the  ways 
of  the  Old  World.  It  suggests  that  the  stock 
exchanges  of  this  country  may  fall  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  govern  those  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  suggests  that 
the  participants  of  the  governments  in  the 
various  parts  of  this  country  may  have  to  ap- 
proach their  offices  with  study  and  with 
knowledge,  with  comprehension  of  motives 
and  ends  larger  than  those  of  mere  exped- 
iency and  of  mere  office  for  the  sake  of  the 
salary  that  is  attached  to  it  or  of  the  favors 
that  may  be  dispensed  to  political  henchmen 
and  servers  of  an  individual's  ambition  and 
vanity. 

It  means,  unless  the  signs  of  the  times  have 
been  misinterpreted,  the  elimination  of  what 
has  been  known  in  this  country  as  "Poli- 
tics." It  means  that  the  administration  of 
even  the  smallest  element  of  the  city  or  the 


county  or  the  state  or  the  republic  is  too 
practical  a  problem,  requires  too  exact  a 
business  sense,  too  protracted  a  direct  and 
specific  training  to  be  entrusted  further  to 
the  "boss"  and  the  "henchman."  It  drives 
the  purchasable  person  out  of  the  place  of 
power  or  administration  or  of  suffrage.  It 
cleans  up,  at  least  in  possibility,  the  primary 
and  the  convention  and  the  voting  booth.  It 
makes  it  less  necessary  for  the  man  who 
hitherto  has  found  such  things  indispens- 
able although  ever  so  repugnant,  to  com- 
promise with  his  conscience  by  offering  his 
own  tipple  to  the  local  "system"  and  say- 
ing to  himself  that  he  had  to  do  because  if 
he  did  not  his  competitors  would.  It  gives 
him  a  chance  to  look  out  less  for  the  covert 
phases  of  his  contracts,  the  questionable  de- 
vices of  his  incorporations.  It  brings  him 
chuck  up  against  the  thing  that  Lawson  in- 
sists upon,  viz.,  that  what  he  does  shall  stand 
publicity.  It  brings  him  up  to  what  the 
President  calls  the  "square  deal." 


MAKINO  THE  OLD  BOY  NEBV0U8.— New  York  Herald. 
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Is   LdLWson   Siivcere? 


JAMES  CEBELMAN,  THE  DISTINGUISHED  CORRESPONDENT  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD,  SPENDS  SEVERAL  HOURS  WITH  THE 
BOSTON  FINANCIER  AND  GIVES  AN  IMPRESSION  FROM 
WHICH  READERS  MAY  JUDGE   FOE  THEMSELVES. 


All  through  the  critical  business  hours  of  Friday, 
December  9th,  when  Thomag  W.  Lawson,  master 
spirit  in  the  present  extraordinary  war  against 
Standard  Oil  finance  in  Wall  street,  was  reported  to 
be  locked  up  with  H.  H.  Rogers,  generalissimo  of 
Standard  Oil,  perfecting  the  details  of  a  settle- 
ment for  $6,000,000 — all  through  that  anxious  time, 
when  the  stock  tickers  and  newspapers  of  the 
country  were  trying  to  guess  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Lawson 's  sudden  silence  and  inaccessibility,  he  was 
standing  in  his  quiet  room  in  Toung's  Hotel,  ei- 

A  DAY  WITH  MR.  LAWSON. 

No.  I. 


Mr  Lawson  reads  the  daily  threat*  after 
his  secretaries  have  taken  out  the  infernal 
machines.     A  light  breakfast,  and  he  goes 
out  to  meet  the  self-announced  assassins 


plaining  the  situation  to  the  public  through  The 
World. 

Although  I  sat  in  the  room  with  him  almost  from 
the  time  the  stock  market  opened  until  long  after 
it  closed,  not  once  did  Mr.  Lawson  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  excitement  over  market  affairs.  Strong  as 
an  ox,  clear-eyed,  tranquil,  smiling,  the  man  who 
has  moved  the  financial  market  downward  against 
the  will  of  the  greatest  combination  of  capital  the 
world  has  even  seen,  bore  himself  like  one  absolutely 
confident  of  success.  The  bunch  of  blue  corn- 
flowers in  his  buttonhole  was  not  fresher  than  he, 
although  on  the  previous  day  he  had  fought  through 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  in  the  history  of  specu- 
lation, had  made  an  hour-and-a-half  speech  at  a 
night  banquet,  had  gone  to  bed  after  midnight  and 
risen  before  5  in  the  morning. 

In  that  one  day  he  had  forced  nearly  3,000,000 
shares  of  stock  into  the  market  in  New  York. 

"My  one  instrument  is  publicity,"  he  said.  "It 
is  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  world.  With 
it  I  have  been  able  to  strike  with  some  of  the 
power  which  eighty  millions  of  Americans  possess 
when  they  are  wide  awake  and  in  earnest. 

"This  week's  work  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
demonstration  that  the  secrecy  of  the  frenzied 
finance  system — under  the  cover  of  which  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people  gathered  into  banks,  trust  insti- 
tutions and  insurance  companies  have  been  used  by 
the  Standard  Oil  crowd  to  rob  the  people  through 
the  stock  market — cannot  succeed  against  publicity, 
The  people  only  need  light  to  save  themselves. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  week  I  advised  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  sell  Amalgamated  Cop- 
per and  the  other  pool  stocks.  It  was  the  first 
step  in  the  final  realization  of  plans  I  had  been 
maturing  for  ten  years.  Since  then,  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  billions  and  billions  commanded 
by  the  Standard  Oil  system,  Amalgamated  had  drop- 
ped from  82  into  the  60s.  I  give  the  people  my 
word,  which  I  have  never  yet  broken,  that  not  once 
in  that  time  have  I  sold  a  share  of  Amalgamated 
stock.  Not  only  that,  but  I  have  actually  bought 
large  blocks  of  Amalgamated  in  order  to  steady  the 
market  and  prevent  too  great  and  too  sudden  a 
panic,  so  that  my  friends  everywhere  might  be  able 
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asd  the  J  all  have  a  drink  and  a  talk.  It's 
nearly  noon  hj  the  time  he  haa  spent  $42,- 
000  in  issuing  ' '  Warnings  to  Investors ' '  by 
way  of  the  advertising  agencies,  and  he 
has  a  hurried  bite  of  lunch,  after  which 
the  doctors 


to  get  out  without  complete  ruin.  But  for  that 
I  believe  we  would  have  had  a  panic  greater  than 
the  Northern  Pacific  crash. 

"I  simply  went  out  into  the  public  square  and 
told  the  people  the  truth.  I  was  in  a  position  to 
tell  the  truth.  I  knew  the  methods  by  which  they 
bad  been  robbed.  I  knew  that  ruin  was  staring 
them  in  the  face  unless  they  acted  quickly. 

Spent  192,000  Advertising 
"I  advertised  the  fact  over  my  signature  in  the 
newspapers  of  Mew  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles.  I  cabled  the  advertisements  to  London. 
All  this  cost,  with  incidental  expenses,  something 
Uke  »92,000. 

"The  frightened  leaders  and  agents  of  the 
'systsm'  spread  reports  that  I  was  in  league  with 
the  leading  plongers  and  manipulators  of  Wall 
street,  that  I  was  making  a  mere  stock  raid,  that  I 
was  trying  to  'shake  down'  Mr.  Sogers.  The  truth 
is  that  I  have  no  partners.  Not  a  soul  knew  my 
plans  nntil  my  first  advertisement  appeared.  I 
have  no  price,  for  there  can  be  no  peace  now  until 
the  whole  rotten  scheme  of  frenzied  finance  is 
smashed  and  things  are  brought  back  to  their  nat- 
ural honest  level.  I  am  in  deadly  earnest.  No  man 
knows  better  than  I  do  how  great  a  service  I  am 
rendering  to  the  American  people. 

"The  National  City  Bank  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers  in  which  they  offered  Amalga- 
mated Copper  at  $1Q0  a  share— 75,000,000  shares. 
That  bank  and  its  officers  were  responsible  for  the 


description  of  the  property  which  I  signed.  They 
would  have  done  better  to  have  taken  «25,000,000 
of  the  money  of  their  depositors  and  thrown  it 
in  the  grate. 

"What  do  I  meant  I  mean  that  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  is  subject  to  law  executed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  mean  that  Theodore 
Boosevelt  is  running  this  Qovemment  just  now. 
I  mean  that  the  Qovemment  is  bound  to  take  no- 
tice of  great  crimes  against  the  people.  I  moan 
that  there  is  a  terrible  reckoning  for  the  'system' 
at  hand." 

Mr  Lawson  stood  squarely  upon  his  heels,  the 
incarnation  of  strength  and  courage.  The  square 
head,  high  and  wide  at  the  top,  the  long  line  of 
the  jaw  and  broad  fighting  chin,  the  small  ears 
standing  alertly  out  behind  the  big  blue-gray  eyes, 
the  big  flat  teeth,  the  strong  nose,  large  firm 
mouth,  sinewy  neck,  hairy  hands,  broad  deep  ehest, 
powerfully  curved  thighs,  and  the  steady  voice— 
these  were  eloquent  of  strength,  determination  and 
eoneentration. 

There  was  a  black  pearl  in  his  cravat  and  an 
almost  priceless  canary-colored  diamond  sparkling 
on  his  little  finger.  He  wore  grey  striped  trousers 
and  a  black  coat  and  vest  across  which  was  a 
beaded  gold  watch  chain.  Everywhere  in  his  room 
were  flowers,  roses,  lilies  and  bunches  of  the  famous 
Lawson  pink,  the  flower  for  which  he  once  paid 
$30,000. 

Contrasting  Scenes 

A  few  minutes  before  I  saw  Mr.  Lawson  I  had 
been  in  his  ofllco  in  State  street.  Downstairs  was 
a  mob  of  spectators,  feverish,  jostling,  loud-voiced. 
Upstairs  stood  Mr.  Lawson 's  secretary  at  his  desk 

No.  m. 


pump  the  poisons  out.  Sending  a  few 
telegrams  threatening  to  shoot  business 
associates  here  and  there  on  sight,  he  calls 
in  his  afternoon  shift  and 
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dictates  13  million  words,  proving  that 
' '  the  System ' '  paid  6  million  dollars  to  burn 
Chicago  in  1871  in  order  to  wreck  the  fire 
insurance  companies,  and 

surrounded  by  costly  gilded  bronzes,  calling  to 
Mr.  Lawson  through  a  telephone  the  prices  of  the 
opening  market.  Here  was  a  $4000  statue  of  Caesar 
crossing  the  Eubicon;  there  Frederick  the  Great  on 
horse-back;  between  them  Washington;  Joan  of 
Arc  in  steel  armor;  a  group  of  frenzied  Eoman 
racers,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  bronze  group 
representing  a  bull  and  a  bear  at  a  stock-ticker 
and  a  group  of  helpless  lambs.  Through  the  open 
door  could  be  seen  pictures  of  dogs  and  horses  and 
yachts — some  of  the  famous  things  upon  which 
Mr.  Lawson  has  spent  millions  of  dollars — and  be- 
yond them  savage  shields,  spears  and  other  wea- 
pons of  warfare  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  midst  of  this  picturesque  scene  stood  a 
pale  young  man  talking  swiftly  in  low  tones  as 
the  prices  which  indicated  the  movement  of  the 
battle  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  came  to 
him  through  the  telephone. 

But  when  I  reached  the  room  of  the  master  spirit 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  fight  to  be  seen.  Not  in 
all  Boston  was  there  a  quieter  place.  Only  a  heap 
of  record  books  on  the  floor,  another  heap  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  on  the  long  table,  a  bright  coal 
f.re  in  the  grate,  the  faint  smell  of  flowers  and  the 
occasional  tinkle  of  the  telephone  which  Mr.  Law- 
son  answered  in  firm,  quiet  monosyllables. 

T.he  man  whom  I  had  expected  to  find  haggard, 
pale,  wild-eyed  and  excited  in  the  centre  of  a 
nervous  hurricane,  was  rosy-cheeked,  cheerful  and 
apparently  as  free  from  care  as  though  he  had 
never  heard  of  Wall  street.  He  spoke  rapidly  but 
in  an  even  voice,  occasionally  pacing  the  floor  and 
sometimes  gestering  or  setting  his  hands  firmly 
on  his  hips.     He  answered  questions  promptly  and 


with  an  almost  boyish  appearance  of  frankness. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  masculine, 
compact  and  concentrated  personality. 

His  Start  in  Life 

This  is  the  man  who  left  school  in  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  walked  into  Boston  with  his 
books  under  his  arm  and  secured  a  three-doUar-a 
week  position  as  an  ofiice  boy  almost  on  the  very 
spot  where  after  thirty-six  years  he  has  worked 
himself  up  into  a  position  from  which  he  feels  able 
to  captain  the  fight  against  Standard  Oil  and  its 
allies.  He  owns  a  palace  in  Boston  filled  with 
works  of  art,  he  has  a  six-hundred-acre  farm  on 
Cape  Cod,  with  seven  miles  of  fences,  three  hun- 
dred horses,  each  one  of  which  he  can  call  by 
name;  one  hundred  and  fifty  dogs,  and  a  building 
for  training  his  animals  larger  than  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Some  of  his  horses  are  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  apiece.  Even  the  experts  of 
the  German  Government  who  examined  Dream- 
wold  the  other  day  were  amazed  at  its  costliness 
and  perfection.  Within  forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Law- 
son  wrote  and  published  a  large  illustrated  book 
analyzing  his  farm  and  gave  it  to  his  German 
visitors  as  a  souvenir,  after  organizing  for  them 
a  horse  show  that  overwhelmed  them  with  sur- 
prise. 

He  built  the  yacht  Independence  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000,  and  when  it  was  shut  out  from  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  race  smilingly  threw  it  on  the  scrap 
heap.  He  established  a  great  racing  stable,  and 
when  tired  of  playing  with  it,  broke  it  up.  He 
went  to  Kentucky,  and  the  day  before  a  great 
trotting  race  bought  Baralmo  for  $17,Q00.  His 
pride  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  betting  was 
against  his  trotter.  He  gave  $104,000  to  a  friend 
to  sustain  Baralmo 's  reputation  in  the  ring  and 
won  $92,000.     And  yet  he  claims  that  he  has  never 

No.  V. 


after  looking  under  the  bed  has  a  night  of 
well-earned  rest. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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b««n  serioailjr  interested  in  betting,  and  that  hia 
winnings  on  Baralmo  were  simply  an  accident. 

That  $30,000  Pink 
Bat  it  was  the  purchase  of  a  pink  carnation, 
wonderful  in  color  and  rigor,  which  had  been  named 
by  a  Boston  experimental  florist  after  Mr.  Law- 
son  that  made  Mr.  Lawson's  name  known  all  over 
the  world.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  pink! 
The  news  was  spread  broadcast,  and  printed  in  the 
newspapers  of  all  countries  as  aa  illustration  of 
the  vulgar  extravagance  and  folly  of  an  American 
millionaire. 

Mr.  Lawson  explained  that  incident  while  I 
was  with  him,  and  his  explanation  threw  a  new 
light  upon  his  character.  He  bought  the  flower 
originally  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  the  sum 
he  offered  was  comparatively  small.  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham,  of  Chicago,  bid  $25,000  for  the  Lawson 
pink.  When  he  heard  this  news  Mr.  Lawson  sat 
down  with  a  florist  friend  and  flgured  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  flower  as  a  business 
investment.  He  closed  the  matter  in  a  few  minutes 
by  paying  $30,000.  Some  time  later  on  the  florist 
bought  back  the  right  to  the  Lawson  pink  for 
$30,QOO,  and  gave  Mr.  Lawson,  in  addition,  $15,000 
profit,  according  to  agreement. 

A  curious  evidence  of  this  man's  astonishing 
coolness  is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  the 
market  was  closing  on  Kriday,  when  it  was 
whispered  all  over  the  country  that  he  was  ar- 
ranging terms  of  peace  with  the  Standard  OU  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Lawson  was  actually  explaining 
the  peculiar  and  beautiful  qualities  of  his  favor- 
ite flower. 

A  B««8on  for  Last  Attack 
"But  if  Amalgamated  Copper  shares  were  worth 
$100    when    you    were    market    manager    for    Mr. 
Bogers  and   his   friends,   how   is   it   that   they   are 
not  worth  that  price  nowt"  I  asked. 

Mr.  lAwson  leaned  against  the  edge  of  an  open 
door  and  thrust  his  hands  deeply  into  his  pockets. 
"I  have  tried  to  make  that  plain  to  the  public," 
he  said  quietly. 

"The  other  day  Mr.  Roger's  lawyer  was  trying 
to  get  me  to  stop.  I  told  him  that  I  intended  to 
force  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  to  put  the  price  of 
Amalgamated  Copper  back  to  $100,  at  which  I 
advised  my  friends  to  buy  it.  He  said  that  the 
stock  was  not  worth  $100.  I  asked  him  how  he 
knew.  He  answered  that  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Still- 
man,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  othqr  fellows  in 
control  had  discovered  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived when  the  property  was  bought.  They  did 
not  consider  it  worth  more  than  $45  a  share. 

"That  settled  it  in  my  mind.  I  appealed  to  the 
public  to  test  the  situation.  I  advised  them  to  sell 
Amalgamated  at  once  and  keep  on  selling.  If 
it  was  worth  $100,  the  men  in  the  'system,'  having 
billions  of  dollars  behind  them  would  buy  it.  If 
it  was  worth  only  $45  a  share,  then  the  price  must 
fall  to   that   point   in  the   end.     It   was   simply  a 


question  whether  the  public  could  unload  on  the 
Standard  Oil  crowd  before  the  'system'  could  un- 
load on  the  public." 

"Then  you  caught  the  leaders  of  Standard  Oil 
at  the  psychological  moment." 

Explains  the  Crash 

Mr  Lawson 's  smile  was  beyond  words  to  describe. 

' '  That  partly  explains  the  crash, ' '  he  said.  ' '  They 
were  ready  to  unload  on  the  public,  but  the  public 
moved  too  quickly.  Publicity  destroyed  the  one 
great  weapon  of  the  Standard  Oil  men,  which  is 
secrecy.  I  had  been  tricked  and  deceived  and  those 
who  were  responsible  had  used  my  name  to  de- 
ceive and  trick  the  public.  I  got  out  into  the 
open  and  laid  the  plot  bare.  I  had  been  working 
up  to  that  point  for  many  years,  always  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting  for  the  day  when  I  could  begin 
a  work  of  reformation  in  behalf  of  80,000,000  of 
people. 

"I  knew  my  game.  I  have  stood  here  in  Boston 
for  thiry-six  years  studying  man  and  his  ways.  I 
have  no  false  conceptions  of  my  own  strength. 
I  know,  and  I  have  known  all  along,  that  to  win 
against  a  system  backed  by  billions  of  dollars  work- 
ing in  the  dark  and  controlling  largely  the  law- 
making powers  of  the  nation,  I  must  have  the  peo- 
ple with  me.  My  articles  in  Everybody's  Magazine 
were  simply  in  preparation  of  the  public  mind  for 
the  practical  demonstration  which  I  have  made 
this  week  that  the  whispering  manipulators  of 
Wall  street  will  not  buy  at  $68  a  share  stock  which 
they  were  selling  to  the  public  at  $100  a  share. 

"It  is  the  savings  of  the  people  which  these  men 
use,  by  means  of  banks,  trust  institutions  and 
insurance  companies,  that  has  enabled  thom  up  to 
this  time  to  sell  worthless  stocks  for  good  money. 
That  is  the  secret  of  their  power  to  maintain  high 
prices  for  watered  securities.  But  once  the  truth 
is  made  known  their  power  is  sure  to  crumble — ^that 
is,  when  the  people  arouse  themselves  and  act,  as 
they  have  done  this  week.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
sell  stock  to  find  out  that  the  'system'  which  has 
manufactured  the  prices  will  not  buy  it,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  themselves  know  the 
truth.  Frenzied  finance  wants  to  dump  its  inflated 
securities  on  the  public.  The  public  has  had  a 
lesson  this  week  of  how  quickly  the  crooked  manipu- 
lators will  run  when  the  stocks  are  offered  back  to 
them. 

Standard  Oil  Methods 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the  Standard  Oil  'sys- 
tem' has  been  methodically  getting  control  of  the 
people's  savings.  I  have  oeen  at  the  very  heart 
of  its  operations  and  know  how  heartless  its  pur- 
poses and  methods  are.  The  men  behind  it  have 
had  more  power  to  bring  the  American  people  to 
the  chopping  block  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  with 
n  proclamation  of  war  and  with  Congress  and  the 
army  and  militia  behind  him.  They  think  only  of 
dollars.     They  stop  at  nothing.    They  have  no  eon- 
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AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OP  "BUNCO  HILL." 


-New  York  World. 


science.  And  the  men  who  are  sitting  up  nights 
waiting  for  their  wheat  to  grow  so  that  they  may 
hurry  it  into  the  Wall  street  hopper,  the  millions 
slaying  in  faetories  and  saving  money  by  self-de- 
nial haTe  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  hoardings 
they  gare  so  freely  to  the  great  and  little  financial 
institutions  of  the  country  were  the  real  source  of 


power  of  the  never-sleeping,  cold-blooded  Wall  street 
manipulators  who  are  draining  the  country  of  its 
wealth  by  a  deliberate  system  of  robbery.  Ten  years 
ago  I  wanted  to  do  the  work  I  have  begun  to  do  now. 
But  I  would  have  made  a  mistake  had  I  started  in 
then.  The  situation  has  grown  50Q  per  cent  worse 
in    these    ten   years.      Watered    stock    schemes    of 
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$10,000,000  have  enlarged  themselvefl  to  $100,000,000. 
Sogers  "Offered  to  Take  Me  In*ld«" 
"The  Standard  OU  intereats  came  into  my  world 
•imply  becauee  they  entered  Boston  to  control  gaa 
affairs.  They  wanted  to  run  their  automobile  down 
a  particular  road,  but  they  found  a  fellow  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road.  They  did  not  dare 
to  run  over  that  feUow,  as  little  as  he  was,  because 
he  warned  them  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  stick 
of  dynamite  that  would  blow  the  machine  up  if 
it  passed  over  him.  Mr.  Bogers  is  a  really  big  and 
brainy  man.  He  saw  and  understood  the  situation. 
He  offered  to  take  me  inside  his  secret  lines. 

"It  is  said  by  my  enemies,  and  they  are  many — 
and  some  of  them  are  craekerjaeks,  I  admit,— that 
I  am  a  squealer,  that  I  have  peached  on  my  pals. 
That  is  absolutely  ontme.  From  my  boyhood  up 
I  have  always  insisted  on  being  free  and  in- 
dependent. I  hare  punched  a  head  when  I  thought 
it  needed  punching  without  asking  whose  it  was 
or  what  the  consequence  would  be.  But  I  have 
never  conseionsly  told  a  lie  or  violated  a  conBdence. 
The  newspaper  flies  wUl  show  you  when  I  made  my 
deal  with  the  SUndard  Oil  people  I  publicly  an- 
nounced that  I  had  entered  into  a  secret  agreement 
with  them.  That  brought  a  hurried  call  from  Mr. 
Bogers,  who  wanted  to  know  what  I  meant.  I 
told  him  as  I  have  told  him  before  that  I  had  to 
work  in  my  own  way,  that  my  methods  were  open 
and  above  board,  and  that  I  could  not  work  success- 
fully unless  I  was  free  to  do  things  as  I  thought 
they  should  be  done. 

'•That  was  my  arrangement  with  Standard  Oil. 
They  had  a  great  chest,  and  the  whole  method  of 
the  'system'  was  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting 
a  peep  at  that  chest  save  as  one  of  them  and  on 
their  own  terms.  I  refused  to  be  bound  by  their 
code.  1  told  Mr.  Bogers  again  and  again  that 
everything  I  learned  as  the  market  manager  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interesU  I  felt  free  to  use  publicly 
at  any  time.  Mr.  Bogers  again  and  again  assured 
me  that  that  was  fully  understood.  He  told  me 
that  I  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever  been  admitted 
within  the  Standard  Oil  'system'  on  such  terms. 
To  secure  my  co-operation  they  violated  their 
fundamental  law  of  secrecy.  But  they  were  fully 
warned  of  my  attitude  in  advance. 

Planned  for  Ten  Yean 

"AU  through  that  time  I  had,  deep  down  in  my 
haart  the  plan  which  I  am  carrying  out  now. 
Each  day  brought  me  nearer  to  the  day  when  I 
could  expose  the  whole  system  of  fraud  to  the 
public.  Having  that  idea  always  present  with  me 
I  was  careful  to  avoid  deals  or  partnerships  which 
involved  any  loss  of  independence  to  act  when  the 
day  for  action  came.  I  have  been  worth  as  much 
as  $28,000,000,  and  I  have  lost  as  much  as  $14,000,- 
000.  But  never  have  I  altered  my  purpose  to  awak- 
en the  public  to  a  realieation  of  the  great  crunes 
committed  against  them  in  the  name  of  finance. 

"I  have  just  begun.     Before  I  get  through  the 


people  themselves  will  undersUnd  how  to  over- 
throw the  'system.'  They  have  but  to  sell  back 
to  the  manipulators  their  watered  securities  and 
sell  and  sell  and  sell,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
'system'  will  not  buy  until  the  prices  have  reached 
a  point  at  which  they  present  real  values.  When 
that  time  comes,  when  the  American  people  have 
compelled  the  '  system '  to  buy  back  the  stocks  which 
they  have  unloaded  on  the  public,  then  we  shall 
have  got  back  to  first  principles. 

"I  know  my  own  size.  I  know  the  size  of  my 
enemies.  But  I  also  know  the  size  and  strength  of 
80,000,000.  Publicity  is  the  greatest  agent  of  re- 
form that  civilization  has  produced,  just  as  secrecy 
is  the  greatest  instrumentality  of  fraud  that  the 
world  has  developed.  The  '  system '  has  been  trying 
to  save  the  great  reckoning  with  the  people  by 
whispering — for  the  Wall  street  manipulator  al- 
ways whispers — that  the  crash  in  Amalgamated 
stock  was  due  to  the  selling  of  large  blocks  by 
myself  and  a  group  of  plungers.  That  pretense 
will  not  save  them.  They  are  to  be  laid  bare  to 
the  bone.  I  have  sold  no  stocks  this  week  save 
in  the  ordinary  small  transactions  of  a  broker's 
business.  The  public  has  offered  the  pool  manipu- 
lators the  stocks  which  they  have  been  praising  so 
highly,  and  the  pools  refused  to  buy  them.  The 
people  and  the  press  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  thing  I  have  been  talking  about.  Lot  the 
people  play  the  game  of  the  'system'  against  the 
'system'  and  they  will  soon  find  out  how  they  have 
been  cheated  out  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  methods  that  cannot  stand  daylight. 

A  Oreat  Transformation 
"If  the  people  will  stand  by  me,  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  open  and  honest  with  them,  America 
will  witness  a  great  transformation.  With  an 
honest  and  courageous  President  in  the  White 
House  we  shall  see  whether  the  'system 'will  be 
able  to  use  the  fiduciary  institutions  of  the  country 
for  piratical  purposes.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
Amalgamated  and  other  pool  stocks  is  only  a  bubble 
on  the  surface.  The  final  revelation  and  the  «n«l 
solution  are  yet  to  come  into  sight." 

Just  as  the  close  of  the  stock  market  was  im- 
minent I  heard  a  tiny  tinkling.  Mr.  Lawson  pulled 
his  gold  watch  from  his  pocket.     It  was  ringing. 

"It  is  3  o'clock,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "the 
stock  market  is  just  closing."  Just  then  the  tele- 
phone rang  and  Mr.  Lawson  put  the  receiver  to  his 
ear  and  laughed  as  be  listened.  "  No, "  he  answered 
softly,  through  the  instrument,  "I  am  not  locked 
up  with  Mr.  Bogers,  but  with  a  man  who  has  more 
power. ' ' 

Then  ho  turned  to  me,  rocking  back  strongly  on 
his  heels  and  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  square 
head. 

"I  meant  that,"  he  said.  "There  is  more  power 
in  the  pen  of  one  honest  writer  in  the  service  of 
an  honest,  fearless  newspaper  than  in  all  the  wealth 
and   cunning   of    the    'system,'  " 
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DETAILED  DISPATCHES  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  WIDE  EXTENT 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  REACTION  AGAINST  CORRUPTION  AND  OP 
THE  VARIOUS  EFFORTS  TO  CHECK  IT. 


OHi  TEUST  DENOXJNCED 

BY   CATHOLIC   PRIEST 


Thomas  Dncey   Says  Magnate's   Gold  is   Used  to 
Bribe  or  Ruin  All  Competitors. 

New  York. — Referring  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  as 
"Mr.  Oilerf eller, "  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Ducey,  pastor 
of  St.  Leo's  Catholic  Church,  preached  against 
trusts  and  monopolies  in  general  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  particular. 

"In  this  country,"  said  Father  Ducey,  "exists  a 
monopoly  and  trust  that  threatens  the  safety  of 
the  government,  truth,  justice,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion and  the  purity  of  soul  in  religious  profession. 

' '  This  paramount  trust  of  the  world  is  well  pre- 
served in  oil  and  gold  and  is  glossed  over  by  uni- 
versities and  upheld  openly  by  one  denomination 
and  criminally  approved  by  the  silence  which  grants 
the  consent  of  the  ministers  of  religion  from  many 
other  denominations. 

"Every  man  standing  between  the  head  of  this 
monopoly  and  his  gold  was  to  be  bribed  or  ruined; 
every  combination  opposed  to  him  meant  more  at- 
tacks, more  plotting,  without  fear  or  favor,  to  drive 
it  from  the  field. 

' '  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Oilerf  eller  began  crowd- 
ing the  weaker  and  more  honorable  remorselessly 
to  the  wall  by  means  of  improvement  companies, 
which  meant  to  destroy  opponents  and  improve  him- 
self, but  one  purpose  marked  his  business  conduct. 

"It    would   be   well    for   those    who   are   in   the 


habit  of  quoting  the  Bible  in  public  to  remember 
that  the  devil  can  quote  scripture  for  his  purpose 
and  can  steal  the  livery  of  heaven  to  do  the  work 
of  sin,  crime  and  injustice. — San  Francisco  Call. 

SAYS  COLORADO  IS  UNDER  BROMIDE  EFFECT 


President    of    the     Colorado     Southern    Analyzes 
Gubernatorial  Decision. 

Chicago,  111. — "We  are  putting  Colorado  to  bed 
and  giving  her  bromides  and  cooling  drinks  until 
she  is  quieted  down.  That's  what  the  best  minds 
of  both  political  parties  brought  about  last  Satur- 
day night  when  Governor  Adams  was  declared 
elected  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  Retiring  Gov- 
ernor Peabody  will  contest  the  election.  The  trial 
will  be  had  in  the  legislature,  openly  and  with 
fairness  to  every  interest  concerned." 

So  said  Frank  Trumbull,  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado Southern  railway,  recently,  in  response  to 
queries  as  to  the  Colorado  situation.  Mr.  Trumbull 
is  on  his  way  to  New  York.  After  February  1st 
he  will  have  his  business  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
He  added: 

"We  have  had  a  most  unfortunate  situation  in 
the  state,  one  growing  out  of  various  efforts  to 
override  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  state. 
The  merits  or  dismerits  of  the  old  controversy 
between  employers  and  miners  do  not  need  to 
be  opened  up  again.  It  is  not  a  time  for  criti- 
cism   of    any    individual    or    any    faction.      There 
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U  only  thi*  for  great  eongratulation:  Colorado 
r«aM«rte<l  her  dignity  last  Saturday  night,  when 
sufficient  republicans  and  democrats  of  the  legis- 
lature resolved  that  the  law  should  be  obeyed;  that 
the  lieutenant  governor  should  not  be  dispossessed 
of  his  constitutional  authority;  that  the  speaker 
should  open  and  publish  the  election  returns,  as 
provided  ty  law,  and  that  on  the  face  of  these  re- 
turns Mr.  Adams  was  elected  and  entitled  to  be 
sworn  in  at  noon  today  as  governor  of  Colorado.  In 
orderly  manner  Mr.  Poabody's  contest  will  follow, 
and,  whatever  the  outcome,  it  will  be  said  emphat- 
ically that  he  has  now  the  loyal  support  of  every 
republican  in  the  state,  and  whatever  finding  the 
legislature  makes  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  for 
Peabody  or  for  Adams,  that  finding  will  be  on  the 
truth  and  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  citizens  of 
Colorado.  We  have  passed  the  hysterical  period 
and  got  down  to  the  common  sense  and  obedience 
of  the  law,  and  every  Coloradan  feels  good  over 
that." 


SUSPICIOUS  LAMD  BILL 

KILLED  BY  PBESIDENT 


flaaU  Fa  Might  Have  Gk>t  a  SUce  of  Yosemlt« 
Park. 

Washington,  Jan.  6. — President  Roosevelt  has 
discovered  a  suspicious  bill  which  has  made  its 
successful  way  through  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
has  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  its 
further  progress.  It  was  a  bill  taking  off  part  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  ostensibly  to  be 
added  to  the  Forest  Reservation,  but,  according  to 
well-informed  persons,  really  to  be  added  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
So  deftly  was  it  engineered  through  Congress  that 
it  had  reached  the  President  before  anybody  had  a 
suspicion  of  it. 

What  excited  Mr.  Roosevelt's  suspicion  was  the 
discovery  that  the  lands  to  be  turned  into  the  Forest 
Reserve  had  already  been  decided,  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  himself,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Park. 
The  President  investigated,  and  found  that  railroad 
men  and  others  had  been  lobbying  for  the  bill.  He 
discovered  its  real  purpose,  sent  for  a  member  of 
the  California  delegation,  examined  him  about  it, 
and  announced  his  purpose  of  vetoing  the  measure. 

— New  York  Times. 


PRESIDENT  WILL  TAKE  CHABOE 


Bnraced  at  Failure  of  Panama  Oanal  Oommlsaioners 

to  Accomplish   AnytUng,   He   Will  Have 

Them  Legtalated  Out  of  Office. 

Washington.— The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
will  be  legislated  out  of  existence  if  President 
Roosevelt  and  leading  members  of  Congress  can 
accomplish  that  end. 

Oen.  Davis,  now  governor  of  the  canal  zone,  will 
be  relieved  at  his  own  request. 

John  Barrett,  the  present  Minister  to  Panama, 
will  be  recalled  when  a  convenient  season  is  found. 

President  Roosevelt  will  personally  direct  work  on 
the  canal,  using  Secretary  Taft  as  a  mouthpiece. 

Secretary  Taft  and  others  with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent has  consulted  have  told  him  that  nothing  is 
being  done  on  the  Isthmus.  The  methods  pursued 
by  the  ?>anama  Company  are  still  operative.  No 
new  machinery  has  been  introduced.  No  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  employment  of  men 


in  large  numbers,  or  for  taking  proper  care  of  them. 
The  medical  corps  on  the  Isthmus  is  torn  by  the 
same  dissensions  and  jealousies  as  the  commission. 

Engineer  Wallace  has  made  determined  efforts  to 
get  the  work  under  way.  He  says  that  5,000  men, 
with  modem  machinery,  can  work  for  three  years 
without  reference  to  whether  the  canal  shall  have 
locks  or  be  a  sea-level  canal.  The  work  of  excava- 
tion must  be  done  in  either  event. 

All  of  Mr.  Wallace's  recommendations  have  been 
pared  down,  so  the  President  was  told.  Every 
requisition  is  reduced.  As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace asked  for  2,500  yards  of  wire  netting  to  pro- 
tect the  laborers  at  night  from  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects.  The  commission  scaled  this  down  to 
500  yards  and  told  him  that  would  be  ample  for  the 
present.  As  a  consequence,  6Q  per  cent  of  the  men 
taken  from  the  North  are  in  the  hospital  with 
malarial  fever.  Others  have  left  their  work  and  re- 
turned home. 

Wallace's  Plans  Ups«t. 

The  contracts  made  by  Engineer  Wallace  have 
been  repudiated  by  those  in  authority.  He  has 
brought  men  to  the  Isthmtis,  promising  certain 
salaries  and  maintenance.  When  these  men  ap- 
plied to  Oen.  Davis  for  their  wages  they  were  told 
that  Mr.  Wallace  had  promised  them  too  much. 
They  were  paid  three-fourths  and  informed  that  no 
allowance  would  be  made  for  maintenance.  This 
has  caused  them  to  leave. 

It  was  also  made  plain  to  the  President  that  the 
commission  already  has  expended  $1,500,000  for 
material  and  supplies,  all  of  which  was  paid  out 
without  competitive  bidding,  or  with  the  specifica- 
tions so  arranged  that  only  favored  firms  could 
secure  the  awards. 

After  the  President  received  the  report  from 
Secretary  Taft  on  the  condition  in  Panama,  he  sent 
for  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  general  counsel  for 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  who  is  familiar  with  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  canal,  and  asked  him  if  all 
these  things  were  true.  Mr.  Cromwell  confirmed 
every  statement. 

This  so  enraged  the  President  that  he  deter- 
mined to  change  the  methods.  He  consulted  legal 
experts,  and  was  told  that  he  has  authority  under 
the  Spooner  act  to  give  each  member  of  the  Canal 
Commission  specific  assignments  and  require  them 
to  reside  on  the  Isthmus.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  advised  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  Spooner 
act  wiping  out  the  commission. 

In  conversation  the  President  has  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  commission.  He  never  favored 
the  appointment  of  Admiral  Walker  as  chairman. 
The  selection  was  made  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Allison.  The  President  believed  young  men  should 
be  chosen  for  the  work.  He  regarded  Admiral 
Walker,  at  seventy-nine,  as  being  too  old  for  resi- 
dence in  such  an  unhealthful  climate  as  that  of 
Panama. 

If  the  amendment  can  be  passed  to  the  Spooner 
act,  the  President  will  give  Engineer  Wallace  an 
almost  free  hand  in  pushing  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. A  board  of  consulting  engineers  will  be  se- 
lected to  assist  Mr.  Wallace  and  to  act  as  an  appel- 
late court  in  matters  of  judgment. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  Oen.  Davis. 
He  is  anxious  to  withdraw  as  Oovernor  of  the 
canal  zone.  His  wife  is  now  dead  and  his  daughters 
live  here.  They  desire  their  father  to  come  and 
live  with  them.  He  is  willing  to  relinquish  his  placo 
at  any  time. 

Attemi)t  to  Side-Track  Taft. 

The  President  has  satisfied  himself  that  Admiral 
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Walker,  Gen.  Davis  and  Minister  Barrett  have  all 
tried  to  prevent  him  from  ascertaining  the  real 
conditions  prevailing  in  Panama.  These  efforta 
were  continued  after  Secretary  Taft  and  his  party 
reached  the  Isthmus.  An  elaborate  programme  of 
entertainment  was  arranged  which  would  have  oc- 
cupied all  the  time  and  given  Mr.  Taft  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  any  facts.  This  programme  was  set 
aside. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  recall  Minister  Barrett  at 
present,  but  wait  until  the  conditions  have  been 
changed  so  that  real  progress  can  be  made  on  the 
canal. 

The  President  will  see  that  no  further  material 
and  supplies  are  purchased  without  competitive  bid- 
ding. Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  him  by 
business  concerns. 

Mr.  Grunsky  appears  to  be  the  only  member  of 
the  Canal  Commission  who  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  the  canal,  and  who  has  no 
private  duties  to  perform,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion given  the  President. — New  York  World. 


WILL  SEEK  TO  DEPRIVE 

SENATOE  PLATT  OP  SEAT 


Champion  of  Parcels  Post  Says  He  Will  Attack  New 

Yorker  in   Supreme   Court  for  Protecting 

Express  Companies. 

New  York. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Postal  Prog- 
ress League  in  Cooper  Union  Chairman  Post  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  said  he  would  ask  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  a  restraining  order  to 
prevent  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  from  taking  his 
seat.  He  said  he  would  base  this  action  on  the 
ground  that  Senator  Piatt  subverts  the  interests 
of  the  people  he  has  sworn  to  represent  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  corporation  he  really  represents. 

The  matter  relates  to  the  parcels  post.  Mr. 
Post  made  his  announcement  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  entitled  "Our  Errand  Boy." 

After  having  referred  to  the  postal  deficit  and 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country  pay  annually 
to  the  railroads  $40,000,000,  he  said: 

"Senator  T.  C.  Piatt  of  New  York  is  president  of 
the  United  States  Express  Company.  Word  has 
passed  around  to  other  senators  that  no  definite 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  post  check  money 
bill.  Senator  Piatt  was  approached  by  my  repre- 
sentatives and  he  clearly  defined  the  fact  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  because  it  was  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  express  companies.  In  other 
words,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  office  to  repre- 
sent to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  people  of  New 
York,  he  ignores  their  interests  or  the  interests  of 
the  public  where  those  interests  conflict  with  his 
own  company  and  would  directly  aflfect  his  own 
earnings.  In  still  further  words  he  is  drawing  two 
salaries,  one  from  the  express  company  and  the 
other  from  the  people,  and  he  is  bribed  by  the  ex- 
press company  money,  paid  to  him  from  its  earn- 
ings, to  keep  from  the  people  their  rights  and  de- 
liver them  over  to  his  private  interests. — Associat- 
ed Press. 


PAID  $500,000  TO  MAKE  KNOX  SENATOE? 


here  today  on  a  report  of  how  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Eoad;  John  D.  Archbold, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  Henry  C.  Frick, 
of  Pittsburg,  obtained  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship  for  P.  C.  Knox. 

It  is  said  they  were  given  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  Senator  in  consideration  of  their  taking 
up  notes  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  held  by  the  late 
Henry  W.  Oliver  against  the  managers  of  the  State 
machine,  and  that  this  condition  attaching  to  the 
Senatorship  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Knox,  whom  the 
trusts  desired  to  get  out  of  the  Cabinet  on  account 
of  his  activity  in  the  Northern  Securities  and 
other  trust  suits. 

It  is  stated  that  under  Senator  Quay  the  State 
machine  went  into  debt  in  factional  fights  within  the 
Eepublican  party,  and  in  punishing  the  opposition 
by  adverse  legislation.  Judgment  notes  were  out 
and  when  the  time  came  to  defeat  Elkin  for  Gov- 
ernor it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  money.  Henry 
W.  Oliver  advanced  it  and  took  up  the  old  notes. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  notes  amounting  to 
$500,000,  the  signers  of  which  were  Senator  Quay, 
his  son  Eichard  E.  Quay,  Senator  Penrose  and  In- 
surance Commissioner  Israel  W.  Durham.  These 
notes  were  found  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Oliver's 
estate  and  a  demand  for  payment  was  made  on 
Senator  Quay  when  he  was  ill  at  his  brother's 
home  at  Morganza. 

It  was  then  that  Senator  Quay  summoned  J.  Don- 
ald Cameton  and  made  arrangements  with  him  that 
the  notes  should  be  taken  care  of  and  the  Quay 
estate  protected.  It  was  said  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  successor  of  Senator  Quay  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  up  the  notes. — New  York  World. 


XJNCOVEEING    TIMBEE    LAND    SWINDLEES 


Eepublican   Newspaper   in   Pittsburg   Says   Money 
Was  Paid  by  Cassatt,  Archbold  and  Frick. 
Pittsburg,    Jan.     10. — Political    gossip     centered 


Secretary  of  Interior  Declares  Prosecutions  by  Gov- 
ernment Have  Just  Begun. 

Washington,  Jan.  7. — The  Western  land  frauds, 
to  which  public  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
recent  convictions  of  various  persons  in  the  Federal 
Courts  of  Oregon,  and  the  still  later  indictment  of 
Senator  John  H.  Mitchell  and  Eepresentative  Bin- 
ger  Hermann,  both  of  Oregon,  are  largely  the  out- 
growth of  the  sudden  demand  for  Western  timber 
resulting  from  the  depletion  of  the  timber  supply 
of  the  Middle  West. 

The  principal  operators  in  these  frauds,  as  re- 
cently shown  in  the  Oregon  courts,  were  S.  A.  D. 
Puter  and  Mrs.  Emma  Watson.  These  people,  with 
several  accomplices,  conspired  to  acquire  title  to 
twelve  quarter  sections  of  land  located  within  the 
Cascade  forest  reserve,  well  up  toward  the  summit 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  land  was  not  valuable  in  itself,  as  it  com- 
prised principally  rocky  mountain  craigs  and  bould- 
ers. But,  being  within  a  forest  reserve,  it  had  a 
value  equivalent  to  an  equal  area  of  the  best  timber 
land  in  the  United  States,  since  its  owners  would 
enjoy  the  rights  of  relinquishing  their  mountain 
lands  to  the  government  and  getting  in  exchange 
an  equal  area  of  choice  public  timber  land  else- 
where. 

The  fraud  in  these  cases  was  in  obtaining  title 
to  the  almost  valueless  mountain  lands  by  means 
of  false  affidavits  and  "dummy  entries."  Puter 
and  his  associates  filed  homestead  entries  covering 
twelve  quarter  sections.  The  entries  were  made  in 
the  names  of  fictitious  persons,  the  names  of  the 
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alleged  entiymen  being  forged  in  every  iiuitanee  by 
Pnter  or  Mtb.  Wat«on. 

Being  forgeries,  the  proofs  were  of  course  regular, 
and  on  their  face  made  oat  a  good  ease.  The  con- 
spirator* alleged,  in  the  name  of  the  fictitious  en- 
trymen,  that  they  had  established  residence  upon 
the  lands,  had  built  homes,  and  had  cleared  and 
cuItiTated  large  portions  of   their   160-acre  tracts. 


he  had  visited  the  land,  had  found  evidence  of  set- 
tlement and  cultivation,  and  recommended  that  the 
lands  be  patented. 

The  other  report,  made  by  Special  Agent  C.  E. 
Loomis,  was  to  the  same  effect.  He  likewise  recom- 
mended that  patent  be  issued.  But  still  the  eases 
hung  fire.  It  was  then  that  S.  A.  D.  Puter  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Watson  appeared  on  the  scene  in  Washing- 


THE   LEGISLATURE  DECIDES  AGAINST  PADDED  PAY  ROLLS. 

A  Cartoon  Designed  by  Ralph  Wilder,  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  for  the  Situation  in  Dlinois,  but 
Equally  Applicable  to  Many  Other  States  at  the  Present  Time. 


This  was  all  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

When  the  twelve  entries  reached  the  General 
Land  office  in  Washington  they  were  held  up,  and 
Representative  Hermann,  then  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  office,  ordered  two  separate  investigations  to 
determine  whether  the  lands  had  been  improved  a* 
alleged.  One  report  made  by  S.  B.  Ormsby,  then 
Superintendent  of  the  Cascade  Reserve,  stated  that 


ton.  In  the  meantime,  however,  all  of  the  twelve 
tracts  in  question  had  been  transferred  by  the 
fictitious  cntrymen  to  Mrs.  Emma  Watson,  she  al- 
leging that  she  had  paid  $8,000  for  the  lands.  Her 
title  would  not  be  complete  until  tho  lands  were 
actually  patented.  It  was  to  have  the  eases  pat- 
ented that  she  and  Puter  came  to  Washington. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  they  enlisted  the  support 
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of  Senator  Mitchell,  and  on  his  request  the  cases 
were  expedited  by  Commissioner  Hermann  and  a 
patent  shortly  issued. 

Puter's  CJharge  Against  a  Senator. 

In  his  confession  made  at  Portland  a  few  days 
ago  Puter  stated  that  he  had  paid  Senator  Mitchell 
$2,Q00  to  use  his  influence  in  having  the  cases 
rushed  through.  This  Senator  Mitchell  denies.  The 
indictment  against  Senator  Mitchell  charges  that 
he  had  accepted  $2,000  from  Puter,  and  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  claims  in  question 
were  fraudulent.  The  indictment  against  Repre- 
sentative Hermann  alleges  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Puter,  was  aware  of  his  scheme  to 
defraud  the  government,  and  that  having  knowledge 
of  these  facts  he  and  the  commissioner  permitted 
these  entries  to  pass  to  patent. 

When  the  twelve  fraudulent  homesteads  were 
patented  by  the  government  they  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Watson,  and  were  sold  by  her  to  per- 
sons anxious  to  acquire  timber  lands. 

The  details  of  the  operations  of  Puter  and  Mrs. 
Vi'^atson  having  become  known  it  has  been  shown 
that  Superintendent  Ormsby  and  Special  Agent 
Loomis,  who  favorably  reported  upon  the  twelve 
homesteads,  had  not  actually  visited  the  lands,  but 
had  accepted  the  word  of  Puter  or  some  of  his  ac- 
complices. Both  men  are  now  under  indictment 
charged  with  being  parties  to  the  conspiracy. 

There  are  other  timber  land  frauds  in  Oregon 
still  under  investigation. 

During  the  past  two  years  thousands  of  timber 
entries  have  been  filed. 

The  diiBculty  in  prosecuting  offenders  under  this 
law  is  in  being  able  to  prove  that  the  entries 
were  made  with  the  intention  of  selling  or  trans- 
ferring the  land.  The  lumber  companies  have  been 
careful  to  make  no  written  agreements  and  docu- 
mentary proof  is  lacking. 

Benson-Hyde   Blng. 

The  Benson-Hyde  land  ring,  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  individual  members  were  indicted  in  this 
city  last  February  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
government  out  of  timber  lands,  no  doubt  operated 
more  extensively  than  any  other  ring  yet  discovered. 

This  ring  operated  alike  in  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Benson-Hyde  case  is  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  law  a  timber  entryman  is  not  allowed 
to  remove  any  timber  from  his  entry  until  he  has 
made  final  proof  and  paid  up  the  full  purchase  price, 
amounting  to  a  little  over  $400,  on  each  quarter 
section,  the  size  of  a  timber  claim. 

Before  the  time  for  making  final  proof  would 
arrive  the  Idaho  vandals  would  have  cut  off  the  very 
best  timber  from  the  land  entered  and  moved  on, 
deserting  the  entry  altogether.  In  this  way  they 
would  perhaps  have  culled  several  thousand  dollars' 
worfh  of  timber  at  no  cost  above  the  expense  of 
cutting  and  hauling.  When  the  government  came 
to  investigate  to  see  why  these  entries  were  not 
completed,  it  found  that  instead  of  a  valuable 
quarter  section  of  timber  it  had  a  quarter  section 
of  stumps,  and  the  offenders  had  moved  on  to  other 
fields. 

The  Idaho  land  ring  carried  on  just  such  opera- 
tions as  these  all  through  the  northern  and  central 
part  of  the  state,  but  were  careful  not  to  make  two 
entries  in  the  same  name.  So  adroit  have  they 
been  in  their  movements  that  they  have  been  able 
to  elude  the  officials  charged  with  the  protection  of 
public  domain,  and  have  so  far  escaped  punishment. 
Up    to   the    present    time    no   persons    of    national 


prominence  have  been  connected  with  the  Idaho 
frauds.  Until  the  operations  of  the  Idaho  timber 
operators  have  been  further  probed,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  tell,  even  in  a  general  way,  how  great  a 
loss  the  government  has  sustained,  or  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  gigantic  frauds  but  recently  un- 
earthed. 

Grazing  Land  Frauds  Also. 

In  Montana  the  government  has  been  defrauded 
out  of  grazing  lands  rather  than  lands  chiefly  valu- 
able for  their  timber;  the  offenders  have  been  large 
stock  owners  rather  than  lumbermen.  So  far  as 
mere  area  is  concerned,  the  frauds  in  Montana  have 
eclipsed  those  of  any  other  state,  though  the  value 
of  land  illegally  obtained  does  not  begin  to  compare 
with  that  fraudulenty  acquired  either  in  Oregon  or 
California. 

The  operations  in  Montana  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely under  what  is  known  as  the  Desert  Land  act. 
This  law  permits  the  entry  of  desert  or  grazing 
lands  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  in  tracts  of  320 
acres;  but  it  is  stipulated  that  no  person  shall  make 
more  than  one  entry,  and  in  making  proof  every 
desert  land  entryman  must  swear  that  he  is  taking 
the  land  for  his  own  use  and  not  with  the  intention 
of  selling  to  some  other  person  or  company.  The 
settler  is  not  required  to  reside  on  his  land  for  five 
years,  as  on  a  homestead,  but  is  merely  obliged  to 
show  that  he  has  built  ditches  and  brought  water 
upon  at  least  eighty  acres  of  his  claim.  It  is  these 
two  provisions  of  the  law  that  have  been  widely 
violated  in  Montana. 

Cattle  Barons  Are  in  It. 

The  cattle  barons  of  Montana,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain control  of  vast  areas  of  grazing  lands,  have  in 
many  instances  had  their  employes  make  desert 
entries  covering  lands  which  they  desire  to  control. 
Whatever  expense  the  entrymen  have  incurred  has 
been  borne  by  their  employers.  As  soon  as  the 
various  individuals  have  obtained  title  to  320  acre 
tracts  they  have  transferred  title  to  the  large  own- 
ers, and  in  this  way  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  grazing  land  have  passed  into  the  con- 
trol  of   single   owners. 

In  some  instances  the  individuals  who  have 
made  the  entries  have  improved  their  lands  as  re- 
quired by  law,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the 
lands  have  not  been  improved,  but  false  affidavits 
have  been  submitted  alleging  that  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  in  absence  of  information  to 
the  contrary  this  false  proof  has  been  accepted  by 
the  land  office. 

Among  the  prominent  stock  holders  who  are 
alleged  to  have  profited  by  these  fradulent  prac- 
tices in  Montana  are  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  the  late 
Marcus  Daly  and  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany. All  of  these  large  cattle  owners  have  bought 
up  hundreds  of  desert  entries,  until  they  now  con- 
trol hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  best  grazing 
land  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Once  patent  to  public  land  has  been  issued  by 
the  Government,  the  Interior  Department  has  no 
power  to  revoke  the  patent.  The  only  way  the 
government  can  recover  lands  fraudently  obtained 
is  by  suit  in  the  courts.  Several  suits  are  now 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts  of  Montana  to  re- 
cover several  thousand  acres  of  this  land  that  were 
bought  up  by  Senator  Clark,  but  no  decision  has 
been   reached. 

In  his  own  defense  Senator  Clark  says  he  pur- 
chased this  land  in  good  faith  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  how  the  original  owners  obtained  title. 
The  government,  before  it  can  recover  these  lands 
must    either    show    that    the    original    settlers    ob- 
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Uined  title  on  forged  affidarita  or  that  the  land* 
would  be  sold  or  transformed  as  soon  as  title 
passed   from   the   government. — New    York    World. 


JEBOME  SUMMONS  ALL  CABS  SHARPS 


Many  Oamblers  Flee  From  New  Tork  to  Other  Se- 
sorts;  Nomerons  Balds. 

New  York,  Jan.  13. — Frightened  by  the  activity 
of  District  Attorney  Jerome,  who  has  announced 
that  he  intends,  if  possible,  to  suppress  gambling 
in  this  city,  hundreds  of  card  sharps  are  preparing 
to  leave  New  York.  Many  of  them  plan  to  go  to 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  other  winter  resorts. 

The  gamblers  were  given  a  staggering  blow  by 
Mr.  Jerome  today  when  he  announced  that  every 


ing  the  order  to  remove  all  booths  and  partitions 
from  their  saloons.  Magistrate  Ommen  had  thirty- 
seven  saloonkeepers  in  the  Tenderloin  in  his  court 
today  and  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  remove 
all  partitions,  part  of  them  displaying  photographs 
showing  that  they  had  already  complied  with  bia 
ruling. 

War  against  the  "cadet  system"  and  similar 
characteristic  evils  of  the  lower  east  side,  inspired, 
it  is  said,  by  wealthy  Wall  street  bankers,  began 
today  in  Yorkville  police  court.  Forty  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  men  and  women  alleged  to  be  con- 
cerned in  such  crimes  were  issued.  Eighteen  persons 
were  arrested  on  their  warrants  and  arranged  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy.  They  were  held  in  $500  bail 
each  for  trial  tomorrow. 

The  lawyer  who  applied  for  the  warrants  said  that 
he    represented    men    of    great    wealth    and    social 


keeper  of  a  gambling  house  in  New  Tork  will  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  him  to  tell  what  he 
knows  about  the  business.  To  add  to  their  fright 
Police  Commissioner  McAdoo  late  today  joined 
in  the  crusade  to  eradicate  the  gambling  evU,  and 
sent  his  secretary  with  police  officials  to  raid  an 
alleged  poolroom  and  gambling  house  in  lower  Sixth 
avenue.  The  police  arrested  five  and  took  the 
names  of  nearly  a  hundred  persons  in  the  place. 

Later  a  squad  of  police  raided  an  alleged  hand- 
book betting  crowd  in  a  pool  and  billiard  room  in 
a  hotel.  Five  prisoners  were  taken.  Brooklyn 
police  officials  raided  an  alleged  poolroom  and  took 
seven  men.  Over  two  hundred  persons  were  found 
io  the  place. 

Saloonkeepers  in  the  bnsiiieM  district  are  fight- 


positions,  who  are  anxious  to  better  the  condition 
in  the  east  side. — Chicago  Tribune. 


OLEBICAL  FORCES  CUT  DOWN 


Less  Than  Eighty  Employees  for  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature; Other  States  Make  Bedactlons. 
Jefferson  City,  Jan.  9. — There  will  be  "something 
doing"  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  mem- 
bers realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  report  of  the 
clerical  force  committee.  It  reduces  the  clerical 
force  so  that  there  are  less  employes  than  there  are 
republican  members,  and  even  some  of  those  who 
have  the  appointment  of  clerks  will  get  only  $8 
a  day  joba. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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Guthrie,  Okla.,  Jan.  11. — Governor  Ferguson  pre- 
sented a  supplementary  message  recommending  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  employment  of  legislative 
clerks,  and  advocating  that  none  be  paid  except 
those  necessarily  needed  in  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  two  houses.  This  was  held  to  be  severe  be- 
cause the  house  has  employed  the  largest  clerical 
force  in  the  territory's  history.  In  the  Senate  a 
resolution  by  Senator  Murphy  was  adopted  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  Governor's  recommendations. 
During  the  joint  session  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  occupied 
a  chair  on  the  rostrum. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Albany,  Jan.  5. — Governor  Higgins  impressed 
upon  such  state  officers  as  called  upon  him  today, 
that  his  administration  must  be  an  economical  one. 


and  that  this  sentence  in  his  message  was  not  per- 
functory: 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  condition  which  is 
calculated  to  cause  us  to  consider  with  utmost  care 
the  problem  of  adjusting  receipts  to  expenditures. 
It  seems  unwise  at  this  time  to  increase  the  burdens 
of  taxation.  The  only  alternative  is  the  lowering 
of  expenditures." 

Preliminary  to  taking  his  office  the  Governor  had 
told  state  officers  that  he  expected  them  to  cut  off 
all  sinecures.  Such  men  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  go  have  mentioned  the  fact  to  their 
Senators  and  as  a  result  many  members  of  the  upper 
house  visited  the  Governor  and  state  officers. — New 
York  Times. 


SK^lII  the  Goverivment  Coivtrol? 


RAILROAD  REBATE  LEGISLATION  BEING  FORGED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, WITH  THE  LARGER  QUESTION  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL 
OF  CORPORATIONS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 


Responding  to  the  logical  force  of  the  last 
three  years  of  candor  and  publicity  in  civic 
affairs,  the  issue  of  government  control  of 
corporations,  trusts,  and  all  other  institu- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce  has 
reached  a  point  even  more  critical  than  that 
which  confronted  the  same  concerns  three 
years  ago  when  President  Roosevelt  made  it 
known,  through  his  prosecution  of  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company,  that  he  intended  to 
enforce  the  existing  statutes  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  favor.  In  fact,  it 
has  become  the  paramount  issue  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  both  public,  professional  and 
business  opinion  dividing  itself  into  distinct 
and  powerful  groups,  and  the  President,  who 
insists  with  characteristic  emphasis  that  at 
least  an  attempt  be  made  to  remedy  existing 
evils,  finding  himself  confronted  by  an  op- 
position almost  more  powerful  than  that 
which  he  faced  in  1903,  on  the  Corporation 
Bureau  bill. 


OEIOIN  OF   THE   STEUGGLE 


President's  Confidential  Adviser  Declared  to  Have 
Made  the  First  Suggestions. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Washington 


Post,  Attorney  General  Moody  is  responsible 
for  having  put  the  idea  of  anti-rebate  legis- 
lation into  the  President 's  mind.  The  article 
says: 

As  its  inside  history  unfolds,  the  significance 
and  intensity  of  the  fight  for  a  Congressional  enact- 
ment regulating  freight  rates  assume  larger  pro- 
portions. Possibly  the  railroads  will  not  be  the 
most  determined  opponents.  The  great  trusts  are 
more  likely  to  figure  in  the  role  of  chief  hostiles. 

Attorney  General  Moody  is  credited  in  inner 
circles  with  inaugurating  the  campaign  for  rate 
regulation.  His  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
such  a  campaign  grew  out  of  his  experiences  in 
prosecuting  the  beef  trust  and  out  of  his  study  of 
the  evidence  collected  by  special  agents.  He  natural- 
ly told  the  President,  his  official  chief,  of  his  con- 
victions and  converted  him  to  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  With  characteristic  energy,  as  soon  as 
the  situation  from  a  legal  standpoint  became  clear 
to  him,  the  President  began  to  impress  upon  Con- 
gress his  desire  for  interstate  commerce  legislation. 
He  made  it  known  that  he  was  most  earnest  in  his 
plans  to  have  such  legislation  just  as  early  as  it 
could  be  reasonably  brought  about.  Hence  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  question  at  present 
among  Senators  and  members,  who  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  topic  of  dominant  legislative  inter- 
est. 

Not  Able  to  Curb  Packers. 

Great  as  the  stress  laid  upon  the  prosecution  of 
the  beef  trust  has  been,  it  is  Attorney  General 
Moody's  opinion  that  the  government  has  about 
exhausted  its  case.  The  injunction  ag:»inst  the  beef 
trust  has  been  made  about  as  strong  as  it  can  hf 
made,  but  the  packers  are  beating  the  injunction 
right  along,  and  are  doing  it  through  the  railroads. 
The  conclusion  accordingly  has  been  that  it  is  prac- 
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tically  impoBible  to  do  much,  if  anything,  not  only 
with  the  be«f  combine,  but  with  other  oppressive 
trust*,  as  long  as  the  system  of  raiiroud  rebates 
stands. 


CONTEBS  ON  BATE  PLAN 


President    Oonsnlts    LeglsUtors,    Jadeer,    Boidne.'n 
Men    on    Proposed    Measures. 

Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  the 
"Washington  Post,  it  was  but  a  short  time 
after  the  delivery  of  his  message  to  Congress 
that  the  President  began  conlert'nc's  with 
leading  men  with  a  view  to  havin?  some 
measure  prepared,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
in!,'  item  from  the  Chicago  Tiibune: 

Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  14. — President  Roosevelt 
is  holding  a  series  of  conferences  with  senators. 
United  States  judges,  and  the  representatives  of 
commercial  organizations  regarding  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  so  far  as  to  make  its  decisions 
effective. 

Judge  Qrosscup  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
President  upon  this  subject,  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  congress  also  have  been 
consulted.  The  discussion  relates  ehiefly  to  the 
proposition  to  create  an  interstate  commerce  court. 
Senator  Elkins,  chairman  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce committee  of  the  Senate,  advanced  the 
scheme,  and  it  has  met  with  much  favor. 

Today  the  President  had  a  conference  with  Judge 
William  W.  Morrow  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
court  for  the  Ninth  district,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  A  special  committee  of  the  Com- 
mercial Traveler's  Association  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  informed  him  that  his  fight  for  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  of  the  commission  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  25,000  traveling  men  and  jobbers 
whom  they  represent. 

No  deflnita  agreement  for  a  plan  of  action  has 
been  reached,  but  the  President  has  informed  all 
of  his  callers  that  be  is  exceedingly  anxious  that 
something  shall  be  done. 

ACTION  ON  NEW  UWW  UBOED 


Boos«TeIt  Spars  Congress  to  Take  Up  Bail  Problem 
at  This  Session. 

Ten  days  after  the  above  events  the  Presi- 
dent was  actively  urging  the  subject  upon 
Congressmen  and  was  citing  to  them  an  old 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  show  that 
Congress  had  the  requisite  power  in  the 
premises.     Said  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Washington. — Freight  rate  discrimination  as  a 
breeder  of  the  beef  trust  is  the  uppermost  topie 
at  the  national  capital.  Today  there  were  im- 
portant conferences  at  the  White  House  which  made 
it  clear  that  President  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  have 
some  action  taken  by  Congress  at  this  session.  It 
is  understood  that  Attorney  Qcneral  Moody  will 
prepare  a  bill  embodying  the  administration 's  views, 
as  ontlined  in  Secretary  Morton's  interview  in 
The  Becord-Herald.     It  was  also  learned  today  that 


Speaker  Cannon,  who  heartily  favors  government 
supervision  of  rates,  has  begun  sounding  his  lieu- 
tenants as  to  the  advisability  of  the  House  going 
ahead  to  pass  a  bill  at  this  session  for  the  purpose 


The  Black  One — Get  off,  Chauncey, 
and    Give    Some   One   Else 
a  Chance. 
—New  York  Herald. 

of  "putting  it  up  to  the  Senate."  No  decision  has 
been  reached,  but  it  is  quite  possible  the  House  may 
de  something  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  next 
March. 


FINDS  CONGRESS  CAN  GRANT  POWEB 


President  is  Encouraged  by  Discovery  of  Old  Su- 
preme Court  Ruling. 

Washington,  Dec.  22. — During  the  last  few  days 
President  Roosevelt  has  sought  the  advice  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  Senate  and  in  his  cabinet,  in- 
cluding Attorney  General  Moody,  as  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  proposal  to  vest  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  or  some  other  tribunal  with  the 
power  to  fix  railroad  freight  rates.  The  important 
discovery  has  deen  made  that  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  once  clearly  foreshadowed  that  if 
Congress  were  to  vest  such  power  in  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  the  court  would  sustain  the 
constitutionality  of  the  grant  or  delegation  of  power. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  a  prominent  Republican 
senator,  formerly  a  railroad  attorney,  who  until  he 
came  upon  this  evidence  that  the  Supreme  Court 
apparently  had  no  doubt  upon  the  question  was  dis- 
posed to  be  incredulous  as  to  what  the  court  might 
do  were  Congress  to  enact  such  a  law.  The  senator 
took  bis  "find"  to  the  White  House,  where  it  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing  by  the  President  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  clear  the  constitutional  difficul- 
ties which  a  great  many  good  lawyers  had  thought 
were  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  railway  reform. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


EXTRA  SESSION  TO  FIX  BATES 


Unless  Present  Congress  Acts  on  Ballroad  Question 
President  Says  He  Will  Issue  the  Call. 

By  the  11th  of  January  the  discussion  had 
attained  such  force  that  the  President  in- 
formed the  meiobers  of  Congress  that,  unless 
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some  action  was  taken  toward  regulating  re- 
bating, he  would  call  an  immediate  extra 
session.    Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  11.— President  Roosevelt 
has  made  his  position  absolutely  clear  on  the  rail- 
road rate  question.  "With  a  frankness  so  character- 
istic of  the  man,  he  told  half  a  dozen  visitors  today 
that  he  had  decided  to  call  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress, unless  there  should  be  some  satisfactory  legis- 
lation on  the  railroad  question  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. Such  legislation  is  next  door  to  impossible 
now,  owing  to  the  adverse  influences  at  work  and 
the  lack  of  time,  so  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  will  be  an  extra  session  of  congress, 
either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  tariff  question  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  railroads  the  President  was 
frank  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a  question  of 
principle  involved,  and  that  principle  seemed  to  be 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large 
that  he  felt  justified  in  insisting  upon  congress 
openly  assuming  the  responsibility.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  he  said,  he  had  determined  to  bring  matters 
to  a  focus.  If  congress  fails  to  do  anything  between 
now  and  March  4th  the  President  will  call  an  extra 
session  at  a  time  aggreable  to  republican  leaders  who 
favor  remedial  legislation.  He  will  not  attempt 
to  dictate  to  congress  how  it  shall  deal  with  the 
question,  nor  what  kind  of  legislation  it  shall  enact. 
He  proposes,  however,  to  fix  the  responsibility  either 
for  failure  or  success  upon  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government. 


HILL  SEES  WAGE  LOSS 


HOUSE  WILL  PASS  A  MEASUBE 


Leaders  Suddenly  Decide  to   "Do  Something"  In 
Bailroad  Legislation. 

Two  days  after  the  above  dispatch  was 
printed,  the  New  York  Herald  announced 
that  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  "suddenly  decided  to  do  some- 
thing" in  railroad  legislation. 

With  the  passing  of  the  tariff  problem,  the  more 
perplexing  one  of  interstate  railroad  rates  comes 
to  the  front,  apparently  to  stay,  and  President 
Boosevelt  gains  a  decided  advantage  for  his  pet 
measure. 

It  seems  practically  certain  that  the  House 
will  meet  this  question  at  this  session  and  pass  a 
bill.  Speaker  Cannon  is  now  throwing  his  influence 
in  favor  of  action,  and  the  leaders  of  the  House 
will  try  to  agree  on  a  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  for  the  present  session, 
80  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  contemplates  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  railroad  rates,  subject  to  review  by 
an  existing  court  or  by  a  new  court  of  transporta- 
tion 

This  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  early  in 
February.  Its  fate  there  is  uncertain.  Adminis- 
tration Senators  said  tonight  that  under  whip  and 
spur  it  might  be  put  through.  But  this  hope  is  not 
strong,  for  important  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  are  opposed  to  "doing  any- 
thing in  a  hurry,"  whether  or  not  an  extra  session 
is  made  necessary. 


Northern  Securities  Chief  Says  Attack  on  Railways 
is  Dangerous. 

With  Congress  thus  brought  at  least  to 
the  point  of  being  willing  to  do  something, 
the  interest  broadens  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  more  especially  to  the  railroads  them- 
selves as  being  most  intimately  concerned. 
Early  in  the  course  of  the  contention,  Presi- 
dent Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  took  a  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measures. 

Said  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

' '  The  railway  lines  of  the  United  States  will  obey 
the  law,  but  to  cut  down  transportation  rates  ar- 
bitrarily and  consequently  to  reduce  earnings  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  naturally  implies  a  re- 
duction of  wages." 

Summed  up,  this  is  James  J.  Hill's  view  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Court  proposed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  fix  railroad  rates.  The  president  of 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  sees  a  direct  loss 
to  the  vast  army  employed  by  the  transportation 
lines  of  the  country.  In  protest,  he  declares  the  in- 
terstate commerce  commission  now  has  sufficient 
power  to  meet  all  conditions. 

"The  transportation  rates  of  American  railways 
are  the  wonder  of  the  world,"  he  declared.  "No- 
where else  are  they  so  cheap.  In  England  the 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  2.38  cents.  In 
Prance,  Germany  and  other  continental  countries  it 
falls  lower,  until  in  Russia,  where  the  conditions 
of  long  hauls  are  more  like  our  own,  the  minimum 
is  reached. 

"In  America  our  rates  average  only  0.76  per  ton 
per  mile.  That  is  42  per  cent,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
of  the  lowest  European  rate,  yet  our  wages  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  In  Russia  railroad  employes 
receive  $12  to  $2Q  a  month  for  work  for  which 
we  pay  $50  to  $60  a  month." 

Sees  Board  of  Autocrats 

"If  the  proposition  is  to  give  the  commission  the 
right  to  fix  rates  arbitrarily  the  five  members  would 
have  more  autocratic  power  than  any  other  five 
men  in  the  world. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  already 
has  all  the  power  required  to  adjust  rates.  Under 
the  present  laws  it  has  power  enough  to  hang  a 
murderer.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  hon- 
orable gentlemen  who  compose  the  present  com- 
mission, but  that  commission  cannot  be  sheriff, 
grand  jury,  prosecutor,  court  and  autocrat  all  in 
one — sheriff,  to  arrest;  grand  jury,  to  indict;  prose- 
cutor, to  ferret  out  evidence;  court,  to  try,  and  auto- 
crat, to  operate  railway  companies. ' ' 


FIGHTS  ACT  ON  BATES 


Samuel  Spencer  Says  the  Cooper-Quarles  Measure 
Would  Work  Harm. 
Further  support  of  the  railroad  attitude 
was  given  by  Samuel  Spencer  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  who  appeared  before  the  House 
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"JIM  '  KEENE. 
When  Frenzied  by  Finance. 

Philadelphia  North  American. 

committee  on  behalf  of  his  own  road  and  of 
seven  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Spencer's  statement  was  given  as  fol- 
lows by  the  Associated  Press : 

Washington,  Jan.  13. — Tettimony  in  opposition  to 
government  regulation  of  railroad  rates  was  con- 
tinued today  before  the  House  committee  on  inter- 
state commerce,  President  Samuel  Spencer  of  the 
Southern  Bailway  resuming  his  argument  begun 
yesterday. 

"The  Cooper-Quarles  bill,"  he  said,  "would  in- 
flict an  irreparable  injury  on  a  railroad  which  has 
flzed  a  rate  after  careful  consideration,  by  having 
that  rate  set  aside  and  another  named  by  the  com- 
mission, and  the  whole  matter  tied  np  in  the 
courts. ' ' 

In  concluding  he  suggested  that  in  his  opinion 
the  only  legislation  necessary  on  the  subject  at 
present,  if  indeed  any  was  necessary,  was  the  stop- 
ping of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  commission 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  except  where  points  of  law 
were  involved,  when  cases  should  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  that  the  freight-carrying  lines  by  water, 
the  fast-freight  lines  and  the  private-car  lines  all 
be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  same  as  the  railroads  are  now;  that  car- 
riers should  be  relieved  of  the  anomalous  position 
of  being  required  to  maintain  uniform  rates  and 
prohibited  from  making  agreements  as  to  what 
those  rates  should  be.  Traffic  agreements  should  be 
permitted  in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission for  approval,  with  power  to  annul  the  same 
at  any  time. 


IN  FAVOB  OF  POOLINO 


Secretary  Morton  Discusses  the  Kallway  Problem. 

The  presence,  in  the  cabinet,  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, himself  formerly  a  prominent  railway 
official,  has  given  some  strength  to  the  views 
of  the  railroad  men.  In  a  recent  magazine 
article  in  the  Outlook,  ilr.  Morton  summed 
up  his  recommendations  as  follows: 

There  are  very  few  complaints  against  railroad 
rates  per  se  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  trouble 


being  with  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  markets. 
There  are  as  many  rates  that  are  too  low  as  there 
are  rates  which  a  court  would  decide  to  be  too 
high,  and  that  either  class  of  rates  may  be  equally 
disastrous  to  communities.  Federal  supervision  of 
railroads  is  necessary,  but  regulation  and  protection 
should    go    together. 

One  of  the  three  things  following  is  sure  to  take 
place  in  the  conduct  of  our  railways: 

First — Legalization  of  pools — the  right  of  the 
railroads  to  make  enforceable  contracts  between 
themselves  as  to  a  division  of  earnings,  so  that  they 
can  resist  the  temptations  of  big  shippers  and  be 
assured  a  fair  share  of  the  business  moving  at  stable 
rates,  which  shall  apply  alike  to  all  patrons. 

Second — The  further  unification  of  ownership, 
thereby  delivering  in  time  the  entire  railway  owner- 
ship of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
or  one  syndicate. 

Third — Government  ownership,  the  worst  of  the 
three  "evils,"  if  such  they  may  be  called.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Morton  government  ownership  of 
our  railroads  would  be  the  beginning  of  industrial 
and  political  chaos. 

Mr.  Morton  rather  lavora  the  first  proposition, 
with  adequate  provision  to  assure  rates  being 
reasonable. 

As  to  pending  legislation,  Mr.  Morton  favors  the 
continuance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  substantially  its  present  form. 


FEDERAIi  FBAKOHISES  ARE  PROPOSED 


Tnist  Views  Outlined  by  Oarfleld,  with  Presumed 
Support   of   the  Administration. 

From  the  comparatively  restricted  issue 
of  regulating  the  freight  rates  of  railroads, 
the  question  of  government  control  of  cor- 
porations passes  to  the  larger  theme  of  gen- 
eral legislation.  To  this  end  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  has  offered  sugges- 
tions, and  around  his  proposals  centers  a 
widespread  discussion.  Says  the  New  York 
Times : 

The  report  does  not  mince  words  in  denouncing 
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the  present  State  system.  It  contrasts  the  cor- 
poration law  of  Massachusetts  with  the  "piratical 
possibilities"  of  other  States,  and  it  declares  that 
"a  majority"  of  the  corporations  organized  of  late 
years  have  been  organized  for  the  stock  market. 

The  principal  features  of  the  federal  franchise 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  Garfield  are  as  follows: 
Federal  Franchise  Flan 

(a.)  The  granting  of  a  federal  franchise  or  li- 
cense to  engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

(b.)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  require- 
ments as  to  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of 
such  franchise  or  license. 

(c.)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and  returns 
as  may  be  desired  as  a  condition  of  the  retention 
of  such  franchise  or  license. 

(d.)  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and  cor- 
porate agencies  from  engaging  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  without  such  federal  franchise 
or  license. 

(e.)  The  full  protection  of  the  grantees  of  such 
franchise  or  license  who  obeys  the  laws  applicable 
thereto. 

(f.)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  such  fran- 
chise or  license  in  case  of  violation  of  law,  with 
appropriate  right  of  judicial  appeal  to  prevent  abuse 
of  power  by  the  administrative  officer. 

"This  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  affords  the  appro- 
priate machinery  for  the  administration  of  such  a 
law,"  says  Mr.  Garfield.  "It  is  fully  appreciated 
that  this  recommendation  is  not  new,  but  has  been 
the  subject  of  most  serious  and  inexhaustible  con- 
sideration by  public  officials  and  commissions  as 
well  as  private  persons  technically  well  qualified 
to  speak." 

The  radical  changes  to  be  made  by  such  a  system 
are  not  disguised,  but  on  the  contrary  are  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Garfield,  who  boldly  says  that 
under  it,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  business 
of  the  country  will  never  be  divided  administrative- 
ly into  two  great  classes,  interstate  and  domestic, 
for  the  purpose  of  jurisdiction  over  corporations. 


OOEPOEATION  CONTBOL  BY  tJNITED  STATES 


Standard   Oil    Offi.ciaIs   Claim   to   Have   Urged   It 
in  1899. 

Referring  to  the  testimony  taken  at  a  hearing  in 
September,  1899,  before  the  industrial  commission 
appointed  by  President  McKinley,  8.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
general  counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  said 
yesterday  that  John  D.  Archbold,  a  director  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  at  that  time  suggested  to 
the  commission  that  corporations  should  be  in- 
corporated under  federal  sanction,  which  is  one  of 
the  points  brought  up  in  Mr.  Garfield's  recent  re- 
port.   Mr.  Dodd  added: 

"I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Archbold 
was  the  first  man  to  advocate  publicly  a  federal 
corporation  law  under  which  the  great  interstate 
corporations  could  take  out  federal  charters.  We 
have  often  talked  among  us  about  this  matter,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  a  thing  very  much  to  be  de- 
aired  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  Its  results  would 
be  to  get  the  corporations  out  of  the  tangle  that 
is  caused  by  the  multiplicity  of  State  laws,  and  it 
would  give  to  the  government  sole  control. 

"But  the  legal  difficulties  are  perhaps  insur- 
mountable without  a  change  in  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  charge  of  unconstitutionality 
would  undoubtedly  be  brought.    The  various  states 


would  be  apt  to  attack  such  a  law  on  the  question 
of  their  sovereignty  being  infringed  upon. 

"I  think  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  also  made  a 
statement  before  the  industrial  commission  of  much 
the  same  tenor  as  that  of  Mr.  Archbold.  Repre- 
sentative Palmer  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  which  embodies 
the  idea  of  federal  charters  for  interstate  corpora- 
tions. ' ' 

Mr.  Archbold 'b  statement  to  the  commission  was 
as  follows: 

"If  you  should  ask  me,  gentlemen,  what  legis- 
lation can  be  imposed  to  improve  the  present  con- 
dition, I  answer  that  the  next  great  and,  to  my 
mind,  inevitable  step  of  progress  in  the  direction 
of  our  commercial  development  lies  in  the  direction 
of  national  or  federal  corporations.  If  such  cor- 
porations should  be  made  possible  under  such  fair 
restriction  and  revision  as  should  be  attached  to 
them,  any  branch  of  business  could  be  freely  en- 
tered upon  by  all  comers  and  the  talk  of  the  monop- 
oly would  forever  be  done  away  with. — New  York 
Sun. 


UEOES  STATE  CONTBOL 


OoTemoT    Zia    FoUette,    of    Wisconsin,     Proposes 
Freight  Bate  Commission. 

Inasmuch  as  the  original  impulse  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Northern  Securities 
emanated  from  the  Northwestern  states,  it 
is  of  importance  to  note  that  both  Governor 
Van  Sant  of  Minnesota,  and  Governor  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin,  have  made  vigorous 
recommendations  with  regard  to  state  con- 
trol of  railroads.  Other  governors,  too,  have 
urged  the  creation  of  state  railroad  commis- 
sions and  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan  12. — The  main  feature  of 
Gov.  La  Follette 's  message,  which  he  read  person- 
ally to  the  legislature  today,  was  a  demand  for  an 
appointive  freight  rate  commission,  the  last  of  the 
big  reforms  asked  by  the  governor.  The  message 
occupied  three  hours  in  reading,  nearly  half  being 
devoted  to  the  railroads.  The  governor  also  urged 
re-appeal  of  the  mortgage  taxation  law,  the  enact- 
ment of  an  income  tax,  and  better  protection  against 
railroad  accidents.    Relative  to  railways  he  said: 

"Independently  of  the  question  of  excessive 
freight  charges,  the  state  should  no  longer  allow  a 
railway  corporation  to  control  without  supervision, 
absolutely,  and  arbitrarily,  the  commerce  of  Wis- 
consin, and  through  control  of  that  commerce  de- 
termine what  villages  shall  become  cities,  what 
cities  become  great  markets,  and  dictate  as  to  busi- 
ness supremacy  in  every  industry.  Whatever  tem- 
porary reductions  may  have  been  made  for  busi- 
ness reasons,  a  study  of  railway  tariffs  in  force  in 
Wisconsin  now  discloses: 

Wisconsin  Bates  Too  High. 

"First.  Wisconsin  rates  are  still  higher  than  the 
rates  charged  under  substantially  similar  conditions 
on  state  traffic  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  where  the  rates  are  regulated  by  law. 

"Second.  Interstate  rates  in  Wisconsin  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  rates  in  Ulinois  and  Iowa. 

"Third.     Rates  charged  on  traffic  in  Wisconsin, 
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on  the  whole,  yield  m  grow  income  to  the  rail- 
roads considerably  abore  the  amounts  required  for 
all  operating  expenses,  for  maintainance  of  property, 
and  for  a  fair  interest  or  profit  in  the  cost  of  the 
roads. 

"Fourth.  The  railway  eompanies  are  guilty  of 
gross  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  shippers, 
and  their  discriminations  as  between  favored  ship- 
pers are  likewise  rankly  unjust,  resulting  in  the  up- 
building of  monopoly,  controlling  production  and 
markets  alike.  The  fact  that  the  railroads  have 
such  complete  control  over  the  rates  has  given  them 
control  over  commerce  of  far-reaching  effect.  It  is 
easily  in  their  power  to  destroy  cities  and  villages 
or  build  them  up  in  wealth  and  power.  They  have 
but  to  raise  rates  in  one  case  and  lower  them  in 
another,  or  afford  superior  facilities  in  one  ease  or 
inadequate  service  in  another. 

"The  time  has  come  for  decisive  action.  Con- 
trol of  the  price  of  coal  and  iron,  the  food  products, 
and  other  basic  elements  of  our  eommercisJ  life  by 
trust  organizations  in  connection  with  the  great 
transpurtatiun  systems  of  the  country,  is  absolutely 
destructive  of  industrial  and  commercial  independ- 
ence. It  is  time  to  look  to  the  government  for  re- 
lief and  for  its  own  sake,  no  power  short  of  the 
government  itself  is  adequate  now  to  meet  exist- 
ing conditions. 


Afterward  the  latter  company  bought  the  Crescent 
mines  in  the  Oallup  district,  in  which  the  Caledonian 
company   operated. — Philadelphia   North   American. 


GAVE  REBATES  "FOB  BUStKESS  REASOKS' 


Traffic  Manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  Thns  Explains 
Competition  Omahlng  Arrangement. 

"For  business  reasons." 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  W.  B.  Biddle  ex- 
plained to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
motive  which,  he  said,  induced  the  Santa  Fe  road 
to  allow  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
rebates,  which  enabled  the  latter  to  bankrupt  the 
Caledonia  Bailroad  Company  and  create  for  itself 
•  monopoly  of  the  eoal  business  at  Gallup  and  in  the 
Trinidad  regions  of  Colorado. 

Biddle,  who  is  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  testified  before  the  commission  that  for 
years  the  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron  Company  had 
been  able  to  ship  coal  at  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  ton  leas 
than  the  rates  in  the  tariff  on  flle  with  the  eommis- 
■ion  at  Washington. 

Dnring  some  of  the  time  when  these  rebates  are 
■aid  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  Santa  Fe,  Paul 
Morton,  who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
second  vice-president  and  in  charge  of  the  traisSe 
of  the  Santa  Fe  road. 

Suits  aggregating  $400,000  are  pending  in  New 
Mexico  against  the  Santa  Fe,  in  which  the  Caledonia 
Company  accuses  the  Santa  Fe  of  ruining  and 
bankrupting  it. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  hearing  is  eon- 
eluded  it  will  be  shown  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  officers  were  able  to  so  influence  a 
public  officer,  for  ita  own  ends,  that  be  was  ulti- 
mately undone. 

Details  of  the  ease,  it  ia  said,  have  been  placed 
in  poeaeasion  of  President  Booaevelt,  and  will  be 
utilized  by  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  govern- 
ment control  of  freight  rates. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  charged  with  aiding  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Caledonian  company,  and  later 
of  having  disposed  of  its  coal  properties  in  Colo- 
rado   to    the    Colorado    Fuel    and    Iron    Company. 


Morton  Will  Make  a  Reply. 

Washington. — Secretary  Morton  will  appear  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  business  dealings  of  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  of  which  he  then  was  the  gen- 
eral manager,  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  also  of  the  road's  relations  with  the 
Caledonia  Company  which  charged  the  Santa  Fe 
with  granting  secret  rebates  to  the  Colorado  com- 
pany. Mr.  Morton  will  take  this  method  of  re- 
plying to  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
him  rather  than  by  issuing  a  formel  statement  in 
which  all  of  the  facts  could  not  be  stated  without 
going  into  the  subject  at  length. 

Since  the  case  has  been  made  the  basis  for  serious 
charges  against  Mr.  Morton,  they  say  they  want  it 
cleared  up  in  every  detail  so  that  he  may  be 
judged  by  the  public  on  the  official  record  which, 
they  insist,  shows  nothing  to  his  discredit.  The 
commission's  investigation  of  the  charges  has  not 
been  formally  concluded  and  additional  testimony 
can  be  taken  at  any  time. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


This  entire  matter  was  held  in  abatement  upon 
statement  by  President  Bipley  of  the  Santa  Fe  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  misled  in  believing  that 
the  suit  was  a  reflection  upon  the  railroad  or  its 
officers.  — Editor. 


GOV.  VAN  &ANT  ENTERS  RACE 

FOR  THE  SENATE 


Minnesota  Executive  Angered  by  Haskell  Charges, 

and  His  Announcement  is  Precipitated 

by    Publication. 

St.  Paul. — The  sensational  statement  made  by 
Representative  Frank  Haskell  that  he  had  been 
offered  $1,000  to  sign  a  statement  for  publication 
in  a  St.  Paul  paper  withdrawing  his  support  from 
Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp  for  re-election,  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  such  a  statement  would 
further  the  candidacy  of  Governor  8.  B.  Van  Sant 
for  the  office,  was  followed  recently  by  a  statement 
from  Van  Sant  announcing  his  candidacy  for 
Clapp 's  seat. 

Governor  Van  Sant  has  been  a  receptive  candi- 
date for  some  time,  but  his  announcement  today 
was  precipitated  by  the  Haskell  bribery  story. 
His  voice  quivering  with  anger,  the  governor  said 
this  morning  when  he  reached  bis  office: 

"Yes,  I  read  what  was  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  madder  than  I  ever  have  been  since 
the  civil  war.  That  great  struggle  ended  forty 
years  ago,  but  I  think  there  is  one  more  good  fight 
in  me  yet.  I  would  go  into  the  struggle  if  I  knew 
it  was  a  forlorn  hope. 

"I  am  going  to  enter  the  senatorial  contest,  and 
it  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  an  nphill  flght,  but  that  does 
not  discourage  me.  There  has  come  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  One  leads  to  the  corporate  control,  the 
other  to  the  people.  I  am  with  the  people,  and 
would  even  go  down  to  defeat  if  necessary,  fighting 
for  good  government  and  clean  politics. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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AS  TO  THE  NEW  YOBK  SENATOKSHIP. 

Does  anybody 
For  a  minute 
Consider  Chauneey 
M.  not  in  it? 

Does  any  swell  man 
Even  fauncy 
There's   anybody 
Else  but  Chauneey  f 

Does  any  plain  one 
Ever  fancy 
There's  anybody 
Else  but  Chauneey? 

Is   there   another 
Statesman,  mellow, 
Who's  such  an  able 
Story-teller? 

(Their  stories, 

Though  they  may  be  new   ones, 

Are  not  by  that 

The  real  Depew  ones.) 


Is  there  another — 
Shoot  the  rumor — 
So  full  of  wisdom. 
Wit  and  humor? 

Is  there  a  peach, 
So  fruity,  tooty, 
To  do  the  Sena- 
Torial  duty? 

The  very  thought 
Must  be  confuted; 
The  job  to  Chauneey 
Is  deputed. 

— W.   J.   LAMPTON. 


Couldn't  Find  Gotham  on  the  Map. 

"This  here  town  of  Gotham  seems  to  be  right 
smart  of  a  place,"  said  Uncle  Goshall  Hemlock 
as  he  put  aside  his  newspaper.  "Somethm  is  al- 
ways happenin'  there;  you  see  the  town  mentioned 
mighty  frequent  in  the  papers,  an'  yit— " 
Here  he  shook  his  head  dubiously— 
"I  hain't  never  been  able  to  locate  the  town  on 
any  map!  "—Pittsburg  Post. 
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THEOTTLED? — Washington    Post. 
Facsimile  of  Typewriter  Telegraph  Message. 
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A  Naiioiv  in  Stress 

DEMANDS  FOR  REFORM  IN  RUSSIA,  TOGETHER  WITH  POPULAR 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WAR  WITH  JAPAN,  CREATE  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  CRITICAL  TIMES  IN  MOSCOVITE  HISTORY. 


Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  war  with 
Japan  or  of  the  present  disturbing  situation 
in  domestic  affairs,  Russia  has  entered  a  year 
which  promises  to  be  of  profound  effect  upon 
her  future.  For,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the 
demand  for  greater  popular  representation 
in  the  Government  have  taken  a  form  which 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  made  less  even  by  the 
most  extreme  measures  of  bureaucracy,  while 
evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  bureaucracy 
itself,  like  the  so^alled  plutocracy  in 
America,  recognizes  the  force  of  the  new 
movement  and  fights  against  it  only  to  deter- 
mine the  least  possible  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  compelled  to  give  away. 

If  the  testimony  of  press  correspondents  is 
to  be  credited — and  it  is  so  unanimous  as 
\'irtually  to  substantiate  itself — the  general 
populace  of  Russia  has  never  approved  the 
war  with  Japan,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  not  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
government  in  the  steps  leading  up  to  it 
and  does  not  understand  or  appreciate  its 
motives.  The  authorities  of  the  empire  are 
left,  therefore,  with  the  double  burden  of 
administering  the  most  costly  and  disheart- 
ening conflict  that  Russia  has  ever  had,  and 
at  the  same  time  appeasing  the  demands  of 
the  multitude  whom  they  do  not  appear  to 
understand  and  who  do  not  find  it  congenial 
to  understand  them.  Things  may  have  gone 
too  far  even  for  peace  to  stop  them. 


WAKNED  OP  RBVOLXmON. 


High  Officer  of  the  Ozar  OanUoned  Him  A<aiast 
Iinp«n(liii«  OaUmity. 

That  apprehension  of  a  general  outbreak 
against  autocratic  conditions  has  not  been 
confined  to  enemies  of  the  Russian  state  is 


shown  by  the  following  press  dispatch: 

St.  Petenbnrg,  Jan.  4. — Prince  Tronbetzkoy,  preei- 
dent  of  the  Moscow  eemstvo,  haa  written  a  letter 
to  Prince  Miraky,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  defend- 
ing the  discussion  of  reforms  by  the  Moscow 
zemstvo,  which  called  forth  the  condemnation  of 
the  Ciar.    Prince  Troubetzkoy  says: 

' '  Boasia  is  now  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  now  proceeding  is  not  a  simple 
disturbance  by  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
movement  which  refleeta  the  attitude  of  public 
opinion,  and  it  ia  very  dangerous,  even  terrible,  not 
only  for  the  people,  but  for  the  Emperor.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  true  Russian  subject 
to  do  what  he  can  to  prevent  the  impending  cala- 
mity. 

' '  I  recently  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  Emperor, 
and  I  reported  to  him,  truly  and  in  all  sincerity,  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  his  Majesty  that  what  is  now  proceeding  is  not 
a  simple  emeute,  but  a  revolution.  The  Russian 
nation  is  being  dragged  into  a  revolution  which  it 
does  not  want,  and  which  may  be  prevented  by  the 
Emperor  if  he  shows  confidence  in  his  people.  It 
ia  my  strong  belief  that  if  the  Emperor  will  himself 
unite  the  national  forces  around  him  ho  will  relieve 
Russia  from  the  terrors  of  an  impending  bloody 
revolution.  If  be  will  do  so  the  nation  will  support 
his  autocratic  power. 

"Under  existing  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
forbid  the  people  from  expressing  their'  sufferings. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  silence  when  the  country  ia 
in  a  dangerous  position. ' ' — New  York  Sun. 


TOLSTOI  ASKED  CZAB  TO  OONOEDE 
REFORMS. 


Warned  Him  Not  to  Check  "Eternal  Progress  of 
Mankind." 

London. — The  Time*  has  pnblished  a  translation 
of  a  letter  of  Connt  Leo  Tolstoy  to  the  Czar,  written 
about  three  yean  ago,  when  Count  Tolstoy  believed 
himself  to  be  dying. 

Addressing  the  Czar  as  "Dear  Brother,"  Count 
Tolstoy  begins  by  saying  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
die  without  telling  the  Emperor  what  he  thinks  of 
his  course  aa  a  ruler  and  pointing  out  what  great 
evils  may  come  to  him  and  his  people,  but  how  he 
might  make  Buasia  prosperous  and  happy  if  be 
would  discard  autocracy  and  all  its  cruelties  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  one  can  sooner  arrest  the 
flow  of  a  great  river  than  stop  the  incessant  progrsa 
sive  movement  which  is  established  by  Ood. 

Connt  Tolstoy  blames  the  Emperor's  advisers, 
whose  "strenuous  and  cruel  activity  ia  arresting 
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the  eternal  progress  of  mankind."  He  tells  the  Czar 
how  his  people  groan  under  oppression  and  hate  the 
oppressor,  and  warns  him  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
little  coterie  surrounding  him  into  believing  the 
Eussian  people  are  devoted  to  him. 

"The  autocracy,"  says  Count  Tolstoy,  "is  an 
outgrown  form  of  government,  which  may  answer 
the  demands  of  a  people  somewhere  in  Central 
Africa,  apart  from  the  whole  world,  but  not  the 
demands  of  the  Eussian  people,  which  is  growing 
more  enlightened  by  the  enlightment  common  to 
the  whole  world,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain this  form  of  government  and  the  orthodoxy  con- 
nected with  it  only  by  violence,  special  control,  arbi- 
trary exilements,  executions,  religious  prosecutions, 
prohibition  of  books  and  papers,  distortion  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  general  every  kind  of  bad,  cruel  deeds. ' ' 

Count  Tolstoy  sets  forth  the  desires  of  the  Eus- 
sian people  as: 

' '  First — The  working  people  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  special  laws  which  place  them  in  the  position 
of  a  pariah,  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  other 
citizens. 

"Second — They  desire  freedom  of  removal  from 
place  to  place,  freedom  of  education,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and,  above  all,  freedom  in  the  use  of 
land." 

Then  comes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  think 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  as  to  his  duty  in  the 
premises. 

"Dear  Brother,"  says  Tolstoy,  in  the  course  of 
this  apepal,  "you  have  but  one  life  in  this  world, 
and  can  spend  it  painfully  in  futile  efforts  to  arrest 
the  God-ordained  progress  of  mankind,  evil  to 
good,  darkness  to  light;  or  you  may,  entering  into 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  and  devoting 
your  life  to  their  satisfaction,  peacefully  and  joy- 
fully pass  it  in  the  service  of  God  and  men." 

THE  FBOMISES  OF   THE  CZAB. 


An  Imperial  Ukase  Gives  Assurance  of  Some  Ee- 
forms  to  the  Zemstvos. 
St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  26. — The  long  expected  re- 
form  ukase   was   issued   by   Emperor   Nicholas   on 
December  26th.     The  document  deals,  under  eight 


heads,  with  practically  all  the  subjects  brought  to 
the  emperor's  attention  by  the  memorial  of  the 
congress  of  zemstvos  presidents  held  here  last  month 
and,  while  not  specifically  pledging  the  government 
to  carry  out  the  various  reforms  in  their  entirety  as 
demanded  by  the  memorial,  promises  that  each 
shall  be  referred  to  the  council  of  ministers,  with 
orders  to  report  promptly  on  the  fullest  measures 
of  relief  which  can  be  accorded  on  the  various  sub- 
jects. 

One  question  not  touched  by  the  ukase  is  that 
of  the  constitutional  assembly.  Neither  is  the  Jew- 
ish religion  specifically  mentioned,  though  freedom 
for  all  creeds  or  sects,  whether  Christian  or  other- 
wise, is  among  the  subjects  which  will  be  dealt  with. 

In  brief,  the  subjects  to  be  referred  to  com- 
mittees of  the  council  of  ministers  for  early  report 
are: 

First — A  just  and  equitable  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws  with  a  view  to  securing  the  harmonious 
administration  of  all  the  courts. 

For  More  Zemstvo  Organizations. 

Second — Zemstvo  organizations  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  widest  latitude  and  autonomy  to  the 
various  zemstvos,  calling  additional  zemstvo  repre- 
sentatives where  required  and  creating  smaller 
zemstvo  units  capable  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
local  needs  of  the  peasants. 

Third — Equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
thus  touching  the  much  mooted  question  of  peasant 
equality  before  the  courts. 

Fourth — Arranging  a  scheme  of  workmen's  assur- 
ance for  the  benefit  and  participation  of  factory 
workers  throughout  the  empire. 

Fifth — To  secure  citizens  against  arbitrary  arrest 
and  to  accord  immunity  for  harsh  action  of  the 
police  except  in  the  case  of  persons  known  to  be 
conspiring  to  commit  overt  acts  against  the  stability 
of  the  state. 

Sixth — The  religious  freedom  of  all  subjects  of 
the  empire  without  respect  of  creed  or  manner  of 
worship. 

Seventh — For  rescinding  all  unnecessary  repres- 
sive laws,  leaving  in  force  only  those  designed  for 
the  participation  of  peasants  and  for  the  benefit 
generally  of  subjects  of  the  empire. 

Eighth — To  accord  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  liberty  to  the  press  and  the  removal  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  various  restrictive  laws. 

HEB  VOICE  FOB  WAB. 


THE   HITCH   IN   THE   PEACE    PLANS. 

— Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


Dowager  Empress  of  Bussia  Said  to  Exert  an  Evil 
Influence  Over  Czar. 

This  Eussian  war  party  is  a  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful organization.  The  imperial  court,  the  ministries 
of  state,  the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  service,  and 
high  society — in  brief,  all  classes  which  are  able  to 
exercise  any  effective  influence  on  the  Eussian 
government — are  honeycombed  with  its  adherents. 
The  party  is  headed  by  the  Czar's  mother,  the 
Dowager  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna,  and  by  a 
group  of  grand  dukes  of  the  imperial  family.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Eussian  politics 
is  the  far-reaching  influence  which  the  Dowager 
Empress  exercises  on  the  course  of  public  events. 
It  is  a  puzzle  why  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  came 
to  Eussia  from  the  most  democratic  court  in  Europe, 
should  have  become  more  Eussian  and  more  Slavonic 
than  the  members  of  the  Eussian  and  Slavonic  im- 
perial family,  into  which  she  married.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible how  a  princess  educated  in  free  and  en- 
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lightened  Denmark  could  become  the  most  retro- 
grade of  all  the  reactionary  forces  at  work  at  the 
court  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Transformation  of  a  Gentle  Queen. 
It  is  strange  how  the  royal  lady,  who,  as  Princess 
Dagmar  of  Denmark,  was  the  most  benevolent,  soft- 
hearted, and  gracious  member  of  her  sex,  became 
transformed  as  the  Empress  Maria  Eeodorovna  into 
a  harsh,  merciless,  relentless,  one  may  even  say 
bloodthirsty,  woman.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  influence  of  the  Czar's  mother  has  invariably 
been  exerted  on  behalf  of  aggression  and  active 
hostility  toward  other  nations.  In  this  respect  the 
influence  of  the  Czar's  mother  has  always  been 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Czar's  wife,  who  has 
remained  unspoiled  by  the  evil  atmosphere  of  the 
Eussian  court.  The  Czarina  is  as  much  in  favor 
of  conciliation  and  peace  as  the  Dowager  Empress 
is  inclined  to  aggression  and  war.  This  fundamental 
difference  in  their  characters  and  tendencies  has 
repeatedly  caused  friction  and  open  quarrels  be- 
tween the^  two  imperial  ladies,  and  the  Czar,  in 
addition  to  his  normal  burden  of  troubles,  frequently 
has  been  called  upon  to  mediate  between  his  indig- 
nant wife  and  his  angry  mother,  a  task  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  set  for  the  Hague  conference  to 
accomplish.  Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  has  generally  proved  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  Czarina,  and  the  Czar  has  too 
frequently  accepted  the  imperious  behests  of  his 
mother  when  it  would  have  been  better  for  his 
country  and  humanity  if  he  had  followed  the  gentle 
advice  of  his  wife.-— Curtis  Brown,  in  Washington 
Post. 


In  another  case  a  man  killed  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  himself. — New  York  Times. 


DENIES  TALK  OF  PEACE. 


TEBSIBLE  SCENES  IN  POLAND. 


Men  Ordered   to   the  War  Kill   Their   Children. — 
Wives  Commit  Suicide. 

Paris. — Great  precautions  continue  to  be  taken  in 
Poland  to  prevent  the  real  situation  provoked  there 
by  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  from  becoming  known  to 
the  outside  world,  and  nothing  has  been  made  public 
through  official  channels,  but  according  to  trust- 
worthy correspondence  received  here  by  prominent 
members  of  the  Polish  colony  the  situation  is  an 
awful  one. 

More  than  40,000  reservists  have  just  been 
mobilized  and  sent  to  the  front  in  spite  of  their 
protests  that  Eussia  is  not  their  fatherland  and  that 
they  prefer  to  die  in  Poland,  fighting  for  liberty  and 
independence,  to  becoming  food  for  Japanese  can- 
non. 

In  some  towns  of  Poland  wives  of  reservists  have 
thrown  themselves  in  front  of  trains  which  were 
transporting  their  husbands  to  Eussia  and  have  been 
crushed  to  death. 

In  three  provinces  the  people  have  been  fired 
upon  by  Eussian  recruiting  parties.  At  Goston, 
when  orders  were  given  to  decimate  the  Polish 
reservists  who  refused  to  march,  the  Polish  Colonel 
Dzwonskowski  blew  his  own  brains  out  in  front 
of  his  men. 

Contrary  to  the  alleged  orders  of  the  Czar, 
fathers  of  families  and  widowers  with  families  are 
taken  without  discrimination.  One  man,  on  receiv- 
ing marching  orders,  hanged  his  three  children  and 
then  gave  himself  up  to  the  military  authorities  with 
the  remark,  ' '  I  had  no  one  to  whom  to  leave  them. ' ' 

Another  man  was  sent  for  on  the  day  of  his  wife 's 
death.  He  thereupon  killed  both  his  children,  a 
girl  of  two  years  and  a  new-born  boy,  with  a  hatchet 
and  placed  them  in  their  mother 's  coffin. 


Eussian    Admiral    Bepudiates    a    Paris    Interview, 
Predicting  Early  Negotiations. 

Paris. — The  declaration  made  by  Vice-Admiral 
Doubassoff,  the  Eussian  member  of  the  International 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  North  Sea  incident, 
in  an  interview  printed  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  to  the 
effect  that  an  honorable  peace  between  Eussia  and 
Japan  is  likely  to  be  made  is  considered  highly 
significant.  Heretofore  the  members  of  the  Eussian 
Embassy  and  all  the  other  Eussian  officials  here 
have  resented  suggestions  of  peace  as  humiliating. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  were  expressive 
of  personal  views  before  hearing  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, whereas  Admiral  Doubassoff  has  just  arrived 
from  St.  Petersburg  after  a  lengthy  audience  of 
Emperor  Nicholas  following  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  admiral,  who  is  chief  of  naval  construction, 
says  he  submitted  to  the  emperor  last  Thursday  a 
plan  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  of  the  navy. 
The  outlines  of  this  plan  were  cabled  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Saturday.  Doubassoff  says  the  emperor 
gave  it  most  favorable  consideration  and  said  it 
would  be  submitted  to  the  council  of  ministers. 

Bussia  Outclassed  on  Sea. 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  Admiral  Doubassoff,  "of 
the  immediate  necessity  for  the  reconstruction  of 
our  fleet  at  all  the  Eussian  and  foreign  shipyards 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  strength  sufficient  to 
command  supremacy  at  sea.  This  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, if  we  are  to  expect  victory  of  the  next 
war  with  Japan.  The  remnant  of  our  fleet  is 
hardly  more  than  debris  and  entirely  unequal  to 
Japan's  naval  strength." 

The  admiral  further  said  it  was  necessary  to 
recognize  these  conditions,  however  painful  they 
might  be  to  national  self-love. 

"Therefore,"  he  added,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  tend  toward  not  far  off  peace.  We  will 
leave  the  Japanese  Port  Arthur  and  the  territory 
they  now  occupy  in  Manchuria.  We  will  set  our- 
selves resolutely  at  work  to  prepare  a  powerful,  in- 
vincible navy,  as  this  peace  will  be  but  temporary, 
and  the  next  time  we  shall  be  amply  prepared." — 
Associated  Press. 

Denied  by  the  Admiral. 

Admiral  Doubassoff  denies  this  evening  having 
made  the  statements  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  pre- 
dicting an  early  peace  on  account  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  Eussia 's  position.  The  admiral  says  it 
would  be  strictly  contrary  to  his  duty  to  make 
revelations  or  communications  of  any  kind — Wash- 
ington Post. 


JAPAN'S  GIBBALTAB. 


An  Epoch  in  the  World's  History  Marked  by  Port 
Arthur's  Downfall. 

Thinking  Englishmen,  whose  views  are  now  find- 
ing expression,  attach  importance  to  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  far  exceeding  that  which  is  indicated  by  the 
daily  press.  As  Goethe  declared  on  the  night  after 
the  battle  of  Valmy,  so  they  say  now,  "Here  and 
now  begins  a  new  epoch  in  human  history." 

What  Gibraltar  long  has  been  to  England,  Port 
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Arthur  b«eoinea  to  Japan.  By  ona  of  the  greateat 
military  achievementa  in  the  annaU  of  any  people, 
the  relations  of  European  powers  to  each  other  must 
directly  and  perhaps  painfully,  be  affected.  The 
owners  of  the  Philippines,  Indo-China,  Kiaochou, 
Java,  and  perhaps  even  the  owner*  of  India  and 
Australia,  must,  in  the  words  of  the  Spectator, 
reeo^ize  with  a  more  perfect  certainty  that  a  new 
and  most  powerful  State  ha*  been  born  into  the 
world. 

What  Japan  will  do  with  the  supremacy  in  the 
Far  East,  which  now  seems  to  be  within  her  grasp, 
is  the  subject  of  the  profoundest  questionings.  The 
notion  of  a  fresh  yellow  peril  arising  from  any 
alliance  of  China  and  Japan  is  met  by  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  differ  as  greatly  as 
any  two  European  nations,  have  bitter  racial  preju- 
dices, and  immemorial  feuds. 

The  Times  says  today:  "The  real  yellow  peril, 
which  few  people  marked,  was  that  of  a  year  ago 
when  Chins  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  under 
the  domination  of  Bussia  for  purposes  of  Bussian 
aggression  and  tyranny.  Even  if  China  were  to  be 
run  by  Japan,  of  which  there  is  no  suflScient  evi- 
dence, China  would  be  directed  by  a  free,  enlight- 
ened, chivalrous,  and  highly  educated  people.  If, 
however,  the  Chinese  empire  were  organized  upon 
anything  like  a  Japanese  model,  it  would  not  be 
a  puppet  but  a  formidable  rival  of  Japan. ' ' — Corres- 
pondence of  Mew  York  Evening  Post. 

MXKASO  GIVEN  CEEDIT  FOE 

ALL  JAPANESE  VICTOBIES. 

Tokio. — "The  victories  achieved  on  land  and  aea 
are  due  to  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  emperor,  who 
instructs  bis  servants  in  the  lino  of  achievement," 
thus  the  semi-official  press  explains  the  remarkable 
success  of  Japanese  arms.  And  likewise  it  is  due 
to  the  mikado  and  no  one  else  that  the  Jap  credit 
is  showing  an  upward  tendency.  On  the  whole,  the 
mikado  or  his  fool  friends  are  outdoing  the  Kaiser 
William  act.  That  even  the  doughty  Oyama  is 
somewhat  of  a  lickspittle  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing answer  he  gave  to  an  imperial  message  of  con- 
gratulation: "And,  despite  our  manifest  short- 
comings, your  imperial  majesty  blesses  us  with  a 
telegram  of  congratulation.  It  is  too  much,  O 
sublime  master."  What  would  Oyama  say  if  he 
had  to  imitate  ex- Viceroy  Alezieff  and  wire:  "I 
regret  to  report,"  etc.! — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


FOBT  ABTHini'S  FALL. 


Nicholas  Declares  Bnssla  Will  SnrrlTe  With  Honor. 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  14. — Emperor  Nicholas  has 
addressed  the  following  rescript  to  the  army  and 
navy: 

Port  Arthur  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  During  eleven  months  the  fight  had  been 
going  on  in  its  defence.  More  than  seven  months 
its  noble  defenders  had  been  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Without  any  positive  assurance  of 
relief  they  continued  to  fight,  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
sparing  neither  life  nor  hearts'  blood  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  Russian  people. 

Russia,  with  pride  and  admiration,  followed  each 
move  in  the  contest.  The  whole  world  was  as- 
tounded at  their  gallantry,  but  daily  their  ranks 
were  thinned,  their  power  of  resistance  diminished, 
and,  under  repeated  attacks  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
obliged   to   give  way.     Peace,   honor  and   undying 


memory  will  be  the  portion  of  you  Russians  who 
have  fallen  in  the  defence  of  Port  Arthur.  Par 
from  home,  you  have  laid  your  bodies  upon  alien 
soil — a  sacrifice  to  the  dictates  of  your  honor  and 
the  demands  of  your  emperor.  Peace  and  honor  be 
your  portion.  Always  will  you  be  so  held  in  our 
hearts  and  memory.  Honor  to  the  living.  May  Qod 
restore  you  to  health  and  strength  and  give  you 
patience  to  face  this  disaster  with  which  you  are 
confronted.  My  gallant  troops  and  sailors:  Do 
not  let  this  sorrow  dismay  you.  Our  enemy  is  strong 
and  daring.  This  fight  against  them  occurs  7,000 
miles  from  our  home,  but  Russia  is  powerful.  In 
the  thousand  years  of  Bussia 's  existence  there  have 
been  still  heavier  trials,  worse  and  more  threaten- 
ing dangers,  but  Russia  ever  arose  from  trial  with 
renewed  force  and  strength.  Do  not  let  your  souls 
be  troubled  by  lack  of  success  and  heavy  losses. 
Russian   strength   grows   with   adversity. 

With  all  Russia,  I  join  in  the  belief  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  Ood  will  give  strength  to  oar 
glorious  army  and  navy  to  rise  and  break  the 
forces  of  the  enemy. — Nicholas. 
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Zigzag  Trenches  by  Which  Japs  Beached  the  Fort. 
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FUTILE  HOPE  OF  THE  BESIEGED. 


Pathetic  Story  by  General  Stoessel  Himself  of  the 
Cause  of  the  Bussian  Defeat. 

Of  the  many  accounts  that  have  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  capitulation  of  Port 
Arthur  and  its  causes,  none  has  been  .so  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  Russian 
commander  given  in  an  interview  with  the 
Japanese  representative  in  the  conference  in 
which  the  surrender  was  arranged.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch under  date  of  January  6 : 

Captain  Tsunoda,  the  Japanese  staff  .officer  who 
was  sent  to  Port  Arthur  to  inform  General  Stoessel 
of  the  contents  of  the  message  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  saying  that  the  garrison  should  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  consideration,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  interview: 

"General  Stossel's  first  inquiry  was  about  the 
whereabouts  of  General  Kuropatkin.  I  said  I  did 
not  know  exactly,  but  understood  he  was  somewhere 
about  Mukden. 

"General  Stoessel  remarked  that  he  had  last 
heard  from  General  Kuropatkin  on  October  6th,  say- 
ing he  would  come  to  relieve  Port  Arthur  soon. 
General  Stoessel  added  that  he  had  sent  out  Chinese 
spies  who  returned  and  reported  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin with  a  relieving  army  was  at  Kinchou, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur. 

"General  Stoessel  was  plainly  incredulous  at  my 
statement  that  General  Kuropatkin  had  been  de- 
feated and  driven  back  toward  Mukden,  so  I  pro- 
duced maps,  showed  him  the  position  of  the  two 
armies  near  the  Sha  Kiver,  and  gave  him  details 
of  Kuropatkin 's  defeat  with  the  loss  of  50,000  to 
6Q,000  men,  at  which  the  Russian  General  expressed 
amazement,  and  quickly  remarked  that  he  had  been 
misled. 

"General  Stoessel  then  asked  where  the  Baltic 
Fleet  was,  and  I  told  him  that  some  of  the  ships 
had  not  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

' '  With  a  hopeless  expression  General  Stoessel 
said: 

"  'Now  that  Port  Arthur  has  fallen  there  is  no 
use  for  the  fleet  coming  any  further.' 

"I  then  asked  General  Stoessel  what  had  caused 
the  most  damage  to  the  garrison  during  the  siege, 
and  he  replied: 

"  'Your  eleven-inch  howitzers.  After  they  ar- 
rived our  defensive  works  became  useless. ' 

"General  Stoessel  then  pointed  out  that  he  and 
Admiral  Aloxicff  had  been  through  the  Boxer 
trouble  and  had  seen  the  work  of  the  Japanese 
army.  General  Stoessel  also  said  that  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  Japanese  Generals  Yamaguchi 
and  Fukushima  at  that  time,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Russian  and  Japanese  forces  had 
borne  the  lion's  sh.ire  of  the  work.  Since  then  he 
had  had  a  high  idea  of  the  organization  and  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Japanese  army. 

"Seal  Cause  of  the  War." 

"The  real  cause  of  the  war  was,  in  General 
Stoessel 's  opinion,  the  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
people  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Japanese. 
The  first  attack  on  Port  Arthur  in  February  by  tlio 
Japanese    fieet    was    a   tremendous    surprise.      The 


forts,  he  explained,  were  only  partly  garrisoned  by 
two  thousand  trops. 

"At  this  point  General  Stoessel  said  he  had 
always  opposed  the  scheme  of  Governor  Sakharofif 
of  Port  Dalny  in  spending  money  in  building  up 
Port  Dalny  instead  of  finishing  the  defenses  of 
Port  Arthur.  Sakharoflf,  who  was  an  engineer  officer, 
died  of  dysentery  during  the  siege. 

"Continuing,  General  Stoessel  praised  the  in- 
genuity, pluck  and  patience  of  the  Japanese  in- 
fantry, especially  in  making  siege  parallels  and 
trenches  to  the  forts. 

"Referring  to  the  artillery.  General  Stoessel  said 
that  at  first  he  did  not  think  the  artillery  practice 
good,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  recognize  how 
good  it  was.  General  Kondratenko  and  a  Colonel  of 
Engineers,  (Irman),  General  Stoessel  pointed  out, 
were  killed  in  North  Keekwan  Fort  by  a  Japanese 
shell  just  prior  to  the  explosion  of  December  18th. 
General  Stoessel  felt  their  loss  greatly,  as  Kon- 
dratenko was  a  clever  engineer. 

"He  further  said  he  had  served  his  Emperor  in 
three  wars,  and  had  been  thrice  wounded,  first  in  the 
Russo- Turkish  war,  second  in  the  Boxer  trouble,  and 
third  at  Port  Arthur.  Now  he  felt  he  had  earned 
the  right  to  return  to  Russia  to  live  in  his  old  age 
with  his  family.  The  General  added  that  he  was 
taking  home  with  him  five  children  of  officers  who 
had  been  killed  during  the  siege. 

' '  After  his  conference  with  General  Nogi,  General 
Stoessel  expressed  gratification  at  meeting  so 
pleasant  a  gentleman.  He  had  not  expected  the 
considerable  treatment  accorded  to  him.  General 
Nogi  appeared  to  General  Stoessel  as  an  old  friend 
rather  than  as  the  commander  of  an  army  which 
had  forced  him  to  surrender." — Associated  Press. 


FOBT  A  LIVING  HELL  AT  STEUGGLE'S  END. 


Bussian  Officers  Describe  the  Last  Limit  of  Human 
Endurance. 
Chef 00. — "Hell."  This  is  the  only  word  that 
could  be  found  by  the  Russian  officers  who  arrived 
here  yesterday  from  Port  Arthur  on  the  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  which  escaped  from  that  place  to 
describe  what  the  fortress  had  been  for  the  last  five 
days.  During  that  time  the  Japanese  have  bom- 
barded and  assaulted  ceaselessly  day  and  night. 
They    use    the    word    profanely    and    convincingly, 
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GETTING   THINGS   SHIP-SHAPE 
So  as  to  Give  His  Undivided  Attention  to  Welcom- 
ing   the    Baltic    Fleet. — Philadelphia    Inquirer. 
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declaring  that  the  borrora  witnessed  were  beyond 
description.  Tliere  was  not  a  single  spot  in  the 
town  that  was  safe  from  shrapnel. 

Many  of  the  hospitals  were  hit  and  the  wounded 
refused  to  stay  in  them.  Some  lay  in  the  streets  on 
heaps  of  debris,  exposed  to  the  bitterly  cold  weather, 
•nd  some  staggered  back  to  the  front,  hurling  stones 
•nd  defying  the  Japanese  till  taken  prisoners  or 
till  death  came  mercifully  to  end  their  sufferings. 

"There  was  no  stopping  the  Japanese,"  said  one 
of  the  ofBcers,  "who  died  in  droves  and  fought  with 
the  last  instinctive  twitch  of  the  nerves,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Liaotie  Mountain.  Stoessel  had  killed  a 
Japanese  army  and  exhausted  its  ammunition,  but 
they  became  more  furious,  ferociooa  and  fateful 
than  ever. 

"80  the  white  flag  went  up. 

Limit  of  Endurance. 

' '  Port  Arthur  falls  of  exhaustion— exhaustion  not 
only  of  ammunition  but  of  men.    The  remnant  of  the 

farrison  left  had  been  doing  the  work  of  heroes  for 
ve  days  and  five  nights,  but  yesterday  they  reached 
the  limit  of  human  endurance. 

"In  the  casements  of  the  forts  one  saw  every- 
where faces  black  with  starvation,  exhaustion  and 
nerve  strain.  You  spoke  to  them,  but  they  did  not 
give  answer,  only  staring  dumbly. 

"The  lack  of  ammunition  alone  would  not  have 
suggested  the  seeking  of  terms.  Scant  ammunition 
bad  lung  been  common  in  the  fortress,  and  during 
the  past  month  many  of  the  forts  had  nothing  with 
which  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

"The  Russians  sat  in  the  easements,  firing  not 
more  than  once  in  reply  to  two  hundred  shots  sent 
by  the  Japanese.  When  the  assault  came  they 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  bayonets.  But  the  men 
themselves,  having  existed  three  months  on  reduced 
rations,  were  so  worn  that  it  is  marvelous  they 
stood  the  final  strain  so  long. 

BUXMal  Loath  to  Quit. 

"Yesterday  Oeneral  Stoessel  still  would  figbt. 
Bis  wound,  which  was  received  early  in  the  siege, 
had  been  bothering  him,  but  bis  determination  to 
4ght  while  one  man  stood  had  not  been  diminished. 

' '  '  But  we  cannot  fight, '  said  bis  generals.  '  Our 
men  cannot  move.  They  sleep  standing  up.  They 
cannot  see  the  bayonets  at  their  breasts.  We  can 
order,  but  they  cannot  obey.' 

"  'Then  yon  generals  fight,'  said  Stoessel,  elineh- 
ing  his  fist*. 

"He  seemed  fanatical  on  the  subject,  but  finally 
he  was  brought  to  see  reason  in  the  insistence  of 
his  subordinates.  AdiAirals  Locbinsky  and  Wiren, 
Oenerals  Smymoff  and  Fock  and  many  others,  some- 
times with  broken  voices,  urged  the  step  which  all 
dreaded  so  long. 

"I  am  sure  that  Port  Arthur  would  have  sought 
terms  a  month  ago  bad  it  not  been  for  Oeneral 
JBtoessel,  who  with  bulldog  tenacity  steadily  refused 
to  permit  soch  action  to  be  taken.  He  bad  told  bis 
emperor  that  be  would  never  surrender,  and  he 
meant  to  keep  his  word." — Associated  Press. 


ONE  OF  JAPAN'S  CHABOES. 


Made  in  the  Face  of  "The  Most  Mnrderoos  Deluges 
Ever  Poured"   by  Artillery. 

Chefoo. — Commander  Mizzencoff,  the  head  of  the 
party  of  Russians  who  arrived  here  in  a  sailboat 
from   Port   Arthur,   bringing  dispatches   for  trans- 


mission, was  wounded  in  the  leg  in  the  fighting  at 
203  Metre  HilL    He  says: 

"The  Japanese  were  compelled  to  clamber  up 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  bill,  in  many  cases  without 
themselves  firing  a  shot,  in  face  of  one  of  the  most 
murderous  deluges  ever  poured  by  rifles  and  machine 
guns.  I  was  there.  It  seemed  as  though  no  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  our  fire  even  for  a  minute. 

"Eventually,  as  in  similar  instances  which  were 
to  follow,  we  retired,  leaving  the  work  of  driving 
the  enemy  from  the  summit  to  the  resistless  guns 
in  the  neighboring  forts,  especially  Liaotishan. 
When  the  Japanese  retired  under  the  artillery  fire 
we  reoccupied  the  summit.  The  second  and  third 
assaults  were  replicas  of  the  first,  although  the 
second  was  the  most  ferocious.  The  fighting  was 
almost  hand  to  hand.  No  quarter  was  asked  or 
given. 

' '  The  enemy  went  down  in  squads  and  companies, 
but  there  were  always  others  coming  grimly  on, 
pressing  unwaveringly  forward.  The  hillside  was 
strewn  with  bodies,  and  the  snow  was  crimsoned  by 
the  blood  of  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  crawled 
to  snow  patches,  seeking  in  the  coldness  some  sur- 
cease from  their  dying  agonies. 

"There  was  a  remarkable  incident  during  the 
third  assault.  As  the  Russians,  still  facing  the 
enemy,  retreated,  a  Japanese  standard  bearer 
climbed  a  pinacle  and  fell  dead,  his  hands  still 
clutching  the  color?.  In  bis  tracks  another  man 
arose  with  the  flag,  only  to  fall  instantly  with  a 
dozen  wounds.  Six  others  followed,  each  meeting 
the  same  fate.  At  last  a  Russian  officer  exclaimed, 
when  the  ninth  man  appeared,  'Don't  shoot  the 
fellow  with  the  flag.  It  will  be  planted  anyhow.'  " 
— ^Associated  Press. 


OORBXTPTION   IN   BXTSBIAN   ASMT. 


A  Sallway  That  Was  Never  Bnilt,  Although  Army 
Had  a  Map  of  It. 

An  Italian  correspondent,  who  was  lately  with  the 
Russian  headquarters  in  Manchuria,  furnishes,  in 
an  article  in  the  London  Times,  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  Russian  Methods. 

It  seems  that  the  branch  railroad  from  Mukden 
to  the  coal  mines  at  Fushun,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  beard  recently,  only  existed  on  paper.  The 
authorities    at    St.    Petersburg    supposed    long    ago 


Rojestvensky — "Better  Endure  the  His   that  are, 

than  Fly  to  Others  that   We  Know   not  of." 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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that  the  line  was  completed.  The  correspondent 
says: 

"I  was  the  most  astonished  man  on  earth  when 
an  oflScer,  whom  I  met  at  the  railway  station  in 
Mukden,  announced  to  me  that  he  was  going  by 
train  to  Fushun.  'But,  my  dear  sir,'  I  said,  'there 
is  no  railway  line  from  here  to  Fushun.' 

"  'Yes,  there  is,'  he  answered,  'my  written  in- 
structions' (and  he  showed  them  to  me)  'say  posi- 
tively that  I  must  take  my  men  from  Mukden  to 
the  coal  mines  in  Fushun,  and  besides  I  have  in- 
quired from  the  station  master,  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  the  train  leaves  tomorrow  morning  at  6:30.' 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
news.  I  was  there  a  few  days  ago  and  could  not 
see  the  sign  of  a  railway,  and,  excepting  that  it 
may  have  grown  up  by  enchantment,  I  can't  believe 
there  is  a  line.' 

"At  this  the  man  grew  uneasy  and  anxious,  and 
then  we  went  together  to  the  station  master  and  in- 
quired of  him.  At  first  the  answer  was  that  already 
given  to  the  oflScer,  but  on  further  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  line  ran  only  ten  miles  out  of 
Mukden,  while  Fushun  is  thirty  miles  away." — 
New  York  Times. 


KXJBOKI'S    BLUFF    WON 

BATTLE  OF  LIAO-YANG. 


Eussians  Could  Have  Crushed  His  Two  Weak  Divi- 
sions, Which  Did  the  Work  of  Six. 

London. — How  General  Kuroki,  with  two  whole 
divisions  that  the  Eussians  could  have  crushed  with 
a  determined  blow,  bluffed  General  Kuropatkin  into 
a  retreat  from  the  stronghold  of  Liao-yang,  is  shown 
in  a  letter  from  the  Times  correspondent,  who 
accompanied  Kuroki  on  his  desperate  mission.  The 
correspondent  says: 

"The  Russians  had  thrown  away  a  succession  of 
chances.  On  the  31st  they  had  the  Twelfth  Divi- 
sion wholly  at  their  mercy,  but  failed  to  fire  a  shot. 
Up  to  the  night  of  the  31st  Kuroki  could  have 
retired  into  the  mountains  in  the  rear  if  the  gap 
had  been  broken  and  his  force  cut  off.  But  once 
the  artillery  and  baggage  had  crossed  the  river  he 
was  entirely  committed. 

"The  Tai-tse,  swift  and  deep,  could  only  be 
forded  by  infantry,  and  that  only  here  and  there. 
For  the  retirement  of  the  artillery,  the  reserve  am- 
munition, the  impedimenta  of  two  divisions,  there 
was  available  only  a  single  slender  bridge,  which 
in  the  event  of  attack  by  the  enemy  must  have 
proven  totally  inadequate. 

"To  those  knowing  Kuroki 's  position  it  seemed 
inconceivable  that  the  Eussians  did  not  swoop  down 
upon  him,  and  hardly  less  conceivable  that  Marshal 
Oyama  should  have  jeopardized  so  considerable  a 
proportion  of  his  forces  upon  an  undertaking  that 
lacked  the  essential  elements  of  success.  The  Japan- 
ese commander-in-chief  may  have  been  justified  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Eussians  permit  liberties 
which  an  enterprising  foe  would  turn  to  advantage. 
But  he  will  find  it  hard  to  explain  why  he  took  a 
liberty,  regardless  of  consequences,  at  a  point  which 
was  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 

After  a  Critical  Beverse. 

"The  repulse  of  the  afternoon  was  an  expensive 
episode,  but  it  must  be  repeated  lest  worse  befall. 
The  Japanese  prepared  to  attack  at  night,  a  form 
of  fighting  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
particularly  expert,  owing  to  their  remarkable  dis- 


cipline and  the  laboriousness  with  which  they  study 
conditions  beforehand. 

' '  Waiting  until  the  moon  went  down,  the  Japanese 
infantry  went  forward  with  great  caution.  Every 
man  in  the  section  of  the  line  facing  Manjayama 
took  part  in  the  attack;  no  reserves  were  left. 

' '  In  close  order  they  advanced  over  the  broken 
millet  field  and  found  themselves  upon  a  line  of 
pickets  instead  of  the  masses  of  men  they  had  en- 
countered in  the  afternoon.  They  swept  over  the 
pickets  and  onward  to  the  trenches  at  the  foot  of 
Manjayama.  The  hastily  aroused  Eussians  were 
firing  wildly  at  nothing  in  particular. 

' '  The  Japanese  line  was  broken  up  in  the  advance, 
and  separate  parties  opened  fire  upon  the  dimly  per- 
ceived figures  in  front,  and  perhaps  on  each  other  in 
the  confusion.  The  ofiicor  in  command  had  lost 
touch  with  his  men,  and  it  became  necessary  to  rally 
the  attacking  line.  In  every  direction  flickering 
lines  of  flame  showed  companies  engaged  in  firing 
heavily  into  the  darkness. 

"The  Japanese  commander  could  not  tell  which 
were  his  own  men  and  which  the  Eussians.  It  was 
a  dangerous  moment;  a  stroke  of  genius  was  needed 
to  turn  a  melee  into  a  concentrated  attack.  The 
enemy  in  Manjayama  were  fast  collecting  their 
wits  and  the  advantage  of  surprise  was  momentarily 
decreasing. 

Kuroki 's  Coup  Succeeds. 

"Suddenly  there  rang  out,  loud  and  clear,  above 
the  noisy  fusilade,  the  Japanese  bugle-call,  'Cease 
fire.'  Instantly  every  Japanese  rifle  was  silent.  In 
a  second  the  Japanese  commander  took  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  touch  was  re-established  between  the 
broken  links  of  the  attacking  line.  Then  came  the 
brisk  call,  'Eesume  firing,'  followed  quickly  by  the 
'  Charge. ' 

' '  Shoulder  to  shoulder  the  double  line  of  Japanese 
pressed  up  the  hill,  bayonetting  the  parties  of  rifle- 
men that  barred  their  advance.  On  the  top  they 
charged  the  trenches  whence  the  Eussians  were 
fiercely  firing  into  the  dark  line  that  never  hesitated 
or  faltered.  Then  ensued  a  heroic  fight  in  which  the 
Japanese  lost  heavily,  but  succeeded  in  routing  the 
defenders. 

"Manjayama  was  gained  by  a  brilliant  coup  de 
main.  Once  more  the  Eussians  had  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  WhUe  they 
slept  in  fancied  security,  the  Japanese  were  crouch- 
ing to  spring.  If  the  Eussians  had  remained  in  the 
positions  they  had  so  firmly  defended  in  the  after- 
noon, a  successful  night  attack  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question.  But  with  characteristic  in- 
souciance they  contented  themselves  with  a  line  of 
pickets  that  were  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind  and  afforded  no  brief  respite  for  the  main  body 
to  rally." — New  York  Times. 


SOLDIEES  LIVE  UNDEKGEOUND. 


Comfortable  Winter  Quarters  of  Japanese  Army  In 
Frigid  Manchuria. 

London. — With  November  the  cold  weather  begins 
in  Manchuria,  says  a  correspondent  of  The  Times, 
and  is  increasingly  intense.  Around  Mukden  the 
thermometer  does  not  usually  fall  below  zero 
(Fahr.)  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  night 
after  night  it  may  sink  to  5,  10,  and  even  20  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  during  January  to  30.  In  the 
frequent  northeasterly  or  northwesterly  blizzards  no 
human  beings  can  live  under  canvas.  Some  may  be 
quartered  in  native  houses;  but  where,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  owners  should  be  ruthlessly  turned 
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ont,  will  aeeommodation  b«  found  for  500,000  menf 

The  answer  is  limple;  the  Japanese  are  already 
making  nae  of  nnderground  dwellings,  such  as  the 
native*  Bometimes  use,  and  which  were  used  by  the 
Russians  during  the  winter  after  the  Boxers  bad 
destroyed  their  railway  buildings.  The  soil  of 
Manchuria,  except  in  certain  places,  is  dry  at  this 
season,  especially  in  the  districts  between  Mukden 
and  Liao-yang,  where  it  is,  largely,  loess  and  sand. 

The  Japanese,  who  hold  the  low  hills  with  gentle 
slopes,  are  in  the  better  position.  The  method  is 
to  dig  a  trench  about  10  to  12  feet  deep  and  varying 
in  width,  but  generally  about  9  feet  wide.  A  narrow 
stairway  is  cut  leading  down  to  the  south  end.  At 
the  base  it  is  widened  and  a  door  frame  set  up  with 
a  native  door,  turning  on  wooden  pivots.  The  upper 
half  of  the  door  is  open  work,  which,  being  covered 
with  the  opaque  native  window  paper,  admits  light. 
The  sun  shines  at  midday  down  the  steps  and,  when 
the  door  is  opened,  freshens  and  warms  the  room. 

Immediately  within,  on  one  side,  is  a  cooking 
stove,  camp  oven,  or  boiler,  in  a  simple  and  primi- 
tive style,  to  which  both  Bussians  and  Japanese  are 
accustomed.  Along  the  length  of  the  trench  is  a 
platform  some  2%  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  made 
of  hammered  earth  and  rough  unburned  bricks. 
Beneath  this  are  several  simple  flues,  up  and  down 
which  the  smoke  and  heat  from  the  cooking  place 
finds  its  way,  issuing  at  the  end,  remote  from  the 
entrance,  by  a  small  chimney,  cut  in  the  solid 
ground. 

On  this  platform,  which  resembles  the  old  style 
of  greenhouse  flue  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese  a 
kang,  many  men  can  sleep  in  warmth  and  comfort 
'  on  a  rough  mat  or  dried  grass.  This  mode  of  heat- 
ing is  not  only  economical,  but  the  flues  consume 
and  carry  off  the  earth  damp  or  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  always  generates  in  underground  dwellings. 

Across  the  top  of  the  trench  rough  pieces  of  timber 
or  poles  are  laid,  and  on  these  kao-liang  stalks  or 
straw,  upon  which  is  heaped  the  earth  excavated 
from  the  trench.  This  covering  keeps  out  the  cold 
and  is  practically  shell  proof.  No  rain  falls,  and 
but  little  snow,  and  the  latter  can,  if  desired,  be 
swept  off  the  roofs  of  mounds  over  the  dwelling. 

The  Japanese  have  access  to  a  large  number  of 
the  native  "surface"  coal  mines,  where  a  coarse 
dust  coal  is  readily  excavated  and  can  be,  when 
mixed  with  a  little  wet  loeaa  earth,  burned  in  the 
rough  cooking  places  referred  to,  in  which  graaa, 
rubbish,  and  almost  anything  can  also  be  consumed 
as  fuel.  While  the  first  10  to  20  feet  of  the  plain 
and  low  hills  now  occupied  by  the  armies  arc  dry 
in  winter,  good  water  can  be  found  almost  anywhere 
at  25  to  30  feet  below  the  surface. — New  York 
Times. 


BATHROOMS  IK  BUSSIAN  DUOOXTTS. 


Officers  at  the  Front,  and  Men  Also,  Well  Provided. 

Russian  Headquarters  at  Mukden. — During  the 
lull  in  serious  fighting  the  soldiers  enjoy  engaging 
in  daring  feats  and  exploits.  The  other  night 
volunteers  went  to  a  wooded  knoll,  guarded  with 
wire  entanglements,  which  the  Japanese  usually 
occupy  in  the  daytime,  and  cut  down  wood  and 
carried  it  to  the  Bossian  positions.  Frequently 
volunteers  creep  up  to  the  Japanese  lines  and  carry 
off  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  barbed  wire. 

The  dugouts  along  the  front,  which  in  reality  are 
underground  barracks,  are  splendidly  constructed 
and  are  even  furnished  with  bathrooms.  General 
Linevitch  is  beloved  of  all  the  army  on  account  of 


his  constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  men. 
Whenever  he  finds  a  soldier  without  warm  clothing 
he  insists  upon  an  investigation  upon  the  spot.  He 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  Siberian  troops,  whom  be 
considers  superior  to  Europeans. 

The  stories  printed  abroad  picturing  the  army  as 
cold  and  hungry  are  without  foundation.  Food  is 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  During  the  early 
fall  there  was  considerable  distress  among  the 
troops,  especially  in  the  matter  of  overcoats  and 
boots.  Many  of  the  former  had  been  thrown  away 
during  retreats,  and  the  summer  boots  were  worn 
out  quickly  by  rough  climbing  of  mountains  and 
hills.  At  the  battle  of  Wafangow  there  were  not 
only  soldiers  but  officers  whose  toes  protruded  from 
their  boots.  All  that  is  now  changed.  More  than 
200,Q00  fur  coats,  200,000  fur  caps,  150,000  warm 
Chinese  coats,  500,000  pairs  of  heavy  trousers  and 
plenty  of  warm  clothing  for  the  bands  and  feet 
have  arrived. 


HIOH  POST  ABTHUB  PRICES. 


Eggs  Bring  >80  a  Hundred,  and  Tnrkeys  $75  Eacb. 

Tokio. — Dispatches  from  the  Japanese  head- 
quarters before  Port  Arthur  state  that  Btusian 
prisoners  and  deserters  say  that  food  in  Port  Arthur 
is  scarce  and  prices  are  enormous.  Beef  is  still 
fairly  plentiful.  Everything  else  is  giving  out 
rapidly.  Beef  is  seventy-five  cents  a  pound;  horse 
meat,  about  forty  cents  a  pound;  dog  meat,  thirteen 
cents  a  pound;  turkeys,  $75  apiece;  eggs,  (80  a 
hundred.  A  few  junks  bearing  supplies  reached  the 
garrison  last  month. 

Finer  foods  do  not  exist  in  the  city.  All  the 
supplies  which  could  be  used  in  the  hospitala  were 
taken  by  the  military  authorities.  Prices  on  food 
which  can  be  given  to  the  sick  are  simply  what  the 
possessor  sees  fit  to  demand.  The  recent  capture  of 
the  heights  of  Pigeon  Bay  by  the  Japanese  will 
further  curtail  the  landing  of  supplies. — Kanaaa  City 
Star. 


"COMRADES  AT  LAST' 


Tragic   and   Romantic   Incident   of   the   Liao-yang 
Campaign. 

I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  an  officer 
of  General  Kuroki's  staff.  On  a  bare  hilltop, 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  war,  lay  fourteen  wounded 
soldiers.  Through  the  long,  hot  day  they  had 
fought,  and  now  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept  past, 
leaving  them  like  wreckage  east  up  by  an  angry 
sea.  Eight  were  bearded  men  and  six  were  smooth- 
faced Japanese.  The  golden  mist  that  glowed  along 
the  giant  millet  was  tinged  with  crimson.  Night 
was  about  to  add  her  terrors  to  the  stricken  field. 
As  the  shadows  stole  up  the  mountain  a  strange 
fear  crept  into  the  hearts  of  these  men.  Their  eye* 
grew  wide  with  dread  at  the  sights  and  sounds  amid 
which  they  might  sleep  the  rieep  that  knows  no 
waking.  Darkness  could  not  hide  the  horrors  that 
had  burned  into  their  brains.  To  each  g^im  detail 
the  waning  light  gave  new  and  awful  realism.  A 
great  fear  fell  upon  the  survivors  and  drew  them 
together.  It  was  a  slow  and  painful  muster.  Shot 
through  the  legs,  Sato  crawled  to  Tanaka,  whose 
foot  had  been  shattered  by  a  shell.  With  one  arm 
hanging  limp,  Yamada  tore  a  sleeve  from  his  shirt 
and  pressed  it  against  a  hole  in  his  side.  Naka- 
mura  had  a  bullet  in  his  brain,  and  lay  on  hia  back, 
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sobbing  out  his  life  through  frothing  lips.  A  shot 
had  entered  Matsumoto's  right  shoulder,  passed 
through  the  muscles  of  his  back,  come  out  at  the 
waist,  and  lodged  in  his  cartridge  pouch.  His  foot 
slipped  in  a  pool  of  blood,  and  he  fell  upon  a  Eus- 
sian  kneeling  with  a  rifle  clasped  in  his  arms.  The 
figure  rolled  over.  Kimura  was  mopping  the  blood 
from  his  brow,  and  had  ripped  up  his  trousers  to 
dress  a  wound  in  his  thigh. 

At  last  the  muster  was  complete,  and  the  little 
group  of  Japanese  began  to  attend  to  one  another's 
injuries.  The  Russians  were  less  seriously  hurt  and 
assembled  more  quickly.  Sato  had  taken  off  his 
puttees  and  was  binding  them  around  his  leg,  when 
he  saw  the  eight  bearded  men.  Instinctively  he 
looked  around  for  a  rifle,  but  Tanaka  laid  a  hand 
on  his  arm.  ' '  Don 't  you  see  that  they,  too,  are 
wounded?"  Sato  went  on  winding  his  puttees,  and 
took  no  more  heed  of  the  enemy.  Having  dressed 
their  wounds  the  men  began  to  look  about  them,  and 
presently  the  eyes  of  the  two  groups  met.  Long  and 
earnestly  they  gazed,  each  striving  to  learn  the 
other's  thoughts.  Many  stories  they  had  heard 
of  atrocities — of  murder  and  multilation  and  horrors 
of  which  men  speak  in  whispers.  The  Russians 
were  eight  and  the  Japanese  only  five,  for  Naka- 
mura  did  not  count,  being  as  a  dead  man.  Would 
they  fight?  Would  they  wait  until  the  night  and 
steal  upon  them  unawares?  Did  they  see  how  sorely 
stricken  were  their  enemies?  Would  they  avenge 
the  slaughter  of  their  brothers?  To  these  inward 
questionings  they  sought  answer  in  the  faces  turned 
toward  them.  "They  look  very  fierce  with  their 
great  beards,  but  their  eyes  are  gentle." 

It  was  Tanaka  who  spoke — he  who  had  checked 
the  impulse  of  his  comrade.  "They  are  brave 
men,"  added  Kimura,  who  had  bound  his  leg  and 
was  whisking  the  flies  from  the  mouth  of  Nakamura. 
"Yesterday,  when  we  stormed  the  hill,  the  Russians 
made  a  counter-attack.  They  were  led  by  a  young 
officer,  who  fought  like  a  lion  with  his  whelps.  He 
fell,  pierced  by  many  wounds,  and  was  about  to 
hand  his  sword  to  Lieutenant  Katsura,  but  our 
oflScer  motioned  to  him  to  put  back  the  weapon  and 
said:  'No,  I  cannot  take  from  a  samurai  his  soul.' 
The  Russian  understood.     He  was  of  the  samurai." 

"Let  us  beckon  to  them  to  come  over,"  suggested 
Tanaka.  "They  will  then  know  that  we  have  no 
evil  design." 

The  signal  was  given,  and  the  eight  bearded  men 
came  without  hesitation.  Gravely  saluting,  they 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  their 
friends  the  enemy.  Of  one  another's  language  they 
understood  not  a  word.  But  speech  is  a  habit,  and 
is  not  to  be  suppressed  merely  because  it  is  useless. 
The  men  talked,  and  their  voices  grew  louder  and 
louder,  as  voices  are  apt  to  do  when  they  produce 
no  impression.  When  your  words  are  simple  and 
clear,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  ignorance 
and  deafness.  After  a  time  the  visitors  fell  back 
upon  signs,  but  to  the  Japanese  signs  are  as  unintel- 
ligible as  Sanskrit.  Then  they  began  to  examine 
one  another's  wounds,  and  shook  their  heads  over 
the  prostrate  body  of  Nakamura,  whose  breath  came 
in  sharp  gasps  through  bubbles  of  foam.  Kimura 
put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  tunic  and  drew 
forth  a  book.  It  was  a  manual  of  conversation  in 
Russian  and  Japanese — a  collection  of  formal 
phrases  and  stilted  sentences  such  as  no  sane  lips 
would  ever  frame.  Yet  they  served,  for  presently 
Kimura  and  one  of  the  Russians  were  busily  turning 
over  the  pages  and  putting  their  fingers  on  wards. 
Before  night  came  these  men  were  comrades,  sharing 


their  black  bread  and  rice.  Sympathy  gave  them 
understanding,  and,  though  they  spoke  in  unknown 
tongues,  it  was  established  beyond  doubt  how  many 
had  left  wives  and  children  to  pray  for  them  in 
distant  homes.  Tanaka,  with  much  labor  and  many 
searches  through  the  manual,  asked  one  of  them  if 
he  was  not  glad  to  be  wounded,  seeing  that  he 
might  return  to  his  family  and  escape  the  perils  of 
war.  But  Sata  reproached  him  for  suggesting  that 
their  Russian  comrade  was  wanting  in  patriotism 
and  would  shelter  himself  behind  a  wound. 

Thus  the  hours  wore  on,  and  night  spread  her  veil 
over  the  ghastly  forms  that  lay  scattered  over  the 
hilltop  and  in  the  trenches.  Very  soon  the  wounds 
began  to  grow  stiff  and  painful,  and  fever  ran  like 
fire  through  their  veins.  Kimura  rambled  in  his 
talk  and  cried  for  water  to  quench  the  fires  within. 
Sato  lay  back  and  would  have  groaned  in  his  agony 
but  for  the  presence  of  his  comrades — the  Russians, 
They  understood,  for  one  of  them  rose,  and,  taking 
three  wooden  bottles,  pointed  to  the  valley.  He 
would  fetch  water  for  his  comrades — the  wounded 
Japanese.  Now,  every  man  in  that  little  group 
knew  the  risk  of  such  an  enterprise,  for  he  was 
aware  that  the  hill  was  in  dispute,  and  that  Russians 
and  Japanese  were  watching  for  any  sign  that  might 
betray  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  Russian 
soldier  walked  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  looked 
cautiously  about  him.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  save 
the  forms  of  dead  men  and  the  blackness  of  the 
valley.  Though  he  stepped  warily,  his  feet  often 
slipped  in  pools  of  blood,  and  stumbled  into  holes 
dug  by  high  explosive  shells.  His  comrades  watched 
him  disappear  over  the  crest  and  waited.  The 
minutes  passed  with  painful  slowness.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness.  He  must  have  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Even  now  he  might  be  filling  the  water 
bottles  from  the  shallow  stream  below.  Perhaps  he 
was  returning,  and  this  terrible  thirst  would  end. 
They  strained  their  ears  to  catch  the  first  sound  of 
a  footfall.  What  was  that?  A  shot  rang  out  and 
pierced  the  darkness  like  an  arrow  that  quivered  in 
their  hearts.  Then  all  was  silence  again.  The 
wounded  men  held  their  breath  and  listened.  No 
sound  came  from  hill  or  valley,  and  they  feared 
greatly  for  the  brave  man  who  had  risked  his  life. 
Long  they  watched  and  waited,  none  daring  to  give 
voice  to  his  fears.  He  would  never  return,  for  in 
the  valley  he  lay  close  to  the  stream  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart. 

Kimura 's  ravings  had  lapsed  into  unconsciousness, 
and  Sato  moaned  aloud.  From  the  little  group  rose 
another  figure,  stalwart  and  bearded.  Without  a 
word  or  a  sign  he  departed.  His  comrades  seemed 
unconscious  of  his  movements,  yet  they  felt  that  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  agony  of  their  thirst. 
He  passed  from  the  hill  and  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness, following  the  steps  of  his  comrade.  Again 
that  terrible  note — sharp  and  clear — the  note  of  a 
Russian  rifle.  He,  too,  would  never  return.  The 
bullet  of  a  comrade  had  dyed  the  stream  with  his 
blood,  and  the  half-filled  water  bottles  floated  by. 
The  survivors  on  the  hill  watched  no  more,  and  night 
hid  their  sufferings  and  their  sorrow.  At  dawn 
some  Japanese  scouts  moved  cautiously  up  the  slope, 
and  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  saw  the  six  Russian 
soldiers.  Two  shots  whistled  over  their  heads — 
three,  four!  The  Japanese  knew  the  sound  and 
shouted  to  their  comrades.  The  firing  ceased,  and 
the  story  was  told.  Two  nameless  Russian  soldiers 
rest  in  one  grave,  and  on  a  wooden  cross  is  written 
in  Japanese:  "Comrades  at  Last!" — London  Stand- 
ard. 
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MonitorsKip  of  the   ContiiveAt 


EUROPEAN  POWERS  AND  AMERICAN  NECESSITIES  LEAD  TO  EN- 
LARGED APPLICATION  OF  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


Pressure  of  circumstaDces  seems  to  con- 
tinue to  crowd  the  United  States  toward  an 
increased  supervision  over  the  affairs  of 
South  and  Central  America  and  of  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  Owing  to  incessant  dis- 
turbances in  San  Domingo,  American  resi- 
dents have  been  imposed  upon;  owing  to 
the  arbitrariness  and  vanity  of  President 
Castro,  neither  the  rights  of  Americans  nor 
the  debts  of  several  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
receive  the  attention  which  the  authorities 
at  Washington  and  abroad  think  should  be 
given.  Accordingly,  President  Roosevelt  has 
found  it  necessary  to  serve  rather  summary 
notice  that  better  conduct  is  expected,  and 
the  three  European  powers  most  concerned 
are  reported  to  have  appealed  to  the  United 
States  to  enforce  their  claims  in  lieu  of  tak- 
ing action  upon  their  own  account. 


OBUQATIONS  OF  MOKSOE  DOCTBIKi: 


Advanced  Stand  Taken  by  a  Late  Member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Former  Secretary  Boot's  speech  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York  recently  is  regarded 
as  expressing  the  advance  sentiment  of  the  time 
on  the  subject.     It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  only  relation  which  carries  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  for  this  country,"  he  said,  "is  that 
created  by  the  declaration  and  the  adherence  of 
the  American  people  to  the  doctrine  which  is  called 
the  Monroe  Doctrine."     This  he  defined  at  length. 

"The  questions  which  are  liable  to  arise  under 
that  assertion  of  American  right  will  not  come  by 
a  frontal  attack;  by  any  broad  and  unqualified 
denial  of  our  right  to  maintain  that  doctrine  as  a 
rule  of  national  safety.  In  the  long  process  of  year* 
I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  there  has  been 
gradually  accumulated  such  a  weight  of  assent  upon 
the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  our  right  to  assert 
and  maintain  this  doctrine,  that  it  Is  no  longer 
open  to  question.  (Applause.) 

' '  But  the  way  in  which  cause  of  war  may  arise 
will  be,  if  at  all,  by  the  conflict  of  rights — the 
existence  of  rights  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers 
against  American  republics,  and  the  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  those  rights  of  foreign  powers 
against  the  American  republics  coming  in  conflict 


with  this  doctrine  which  we  assert  for  oir  own 
safety  and  preservation.     •     •     • 

' '  And  while  we  assert  that  we  are  entitled  to  say 
that  no  foreign  power  shall  undertake  to  control  an 
American  republic,  that  no  foreign  power  shall 
take  possession  with  or  without  the  will  of  aa 
American  people,  of  their  territory,  that  assertion 
is  justified  only  upon  the  same  condition.  We  don't 
undertake  to  say  that  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  are  to  be  relieved  from  their  inter- 
national obligations. 

"We  don't  undertake  to  say  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  shall  not  enforce  their  rights  against  thsse 
members  of  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  It  is  oqly 
when  the  enforcement  of  those  rights  comes  tb 
the  point  of  taking  possession  of  the  territory  of 
an  American  people  that  we  say  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.)  And  we  cannot  say  it  with  justice 
unless  we  also  say  that  the  American  republics  are 
themselves  to  be  just.  (Applause.) 

"And  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  doctrine,  which 
is  vital  to  our  National  life  and  safety,  at  the 
same  time  when  we  say  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
world,  'You  shall  not  push  your  remedies  for  wrong 
against  these  republics  to  the  point  of  occupying 
their  territory,'  we  are  bound  to  say  that  whenever 
the  wrong  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed  we  our- 
selves will  see  that  it  is  redressed.  (Applause.)  " 

"BIO  STICK"  TO  BE  USED  FOB  EUBOPE 


Great  Britain,  Oermany  and  Italy  Ask  America  to 
Collect  Claims. 

An  appeal  by  European  powers  to  collect 
debts  due  them  from  Venezuela  reported  as 
follows  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Diplomatic  denials  have  been 
made  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bespect  for  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine and  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  have  progressed  to  that  degree  in  Europe 
that  the  three  powers  which  organized  the  block- 
ade of  Venezuelan  ports  two  years  ago  have  re- 
quested the  United  States  to  represent  their  inter- 
ests. 

Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  conveyed 
to  the  state  department  a  strong  intimation  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  to  have  the  United  States 
take  charge  of  their  claims  and  consolidate  them 
with  the  claims  this  country  has  against  Venezuela. 

This  is  a  surprising  outcome  of  all  previous  com- 
plications. From  now  on,  if  the  state  department 
yields  to  the  requests  of  the  three  great  European 
powers.  President  Castro  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
United  States  alone,  which  will  press  not  only  its 
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own  claims  but  those  of  foreign  nations  as  well, 
asting  as  a  friendly  intermeriary  for  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

This  action  of  the  three  European  governments 
probably  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  formal  offer  on  their  part,  but  preliminary 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  state  department 
and  the  chances  all  seem  to  favor  this  formidable 
combination  of  outside  interests  for  the  express 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  trickery  and 
treachery  of  President  Castro  of  Venezuela. 
Seizes  Works  of  Company. 

The  claims  of  the  three  European  nations  were 
adjudicated  in  The  Hague  court  and  they  were 
given  a  mortgage  on  the  customs  receipts  of  certain 
ports.  Thereupon,  acting  with  his  usual  bad  faith, 
President  Castro  opened  up  new  ports  and  by  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  powers  began  to  divert  the 
customs  revenue  away  from  the  ofiSces  controlled 
by  his  European  creditors. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  guilty  of  this  act  of  bad 
faith  Venezuelan  soldiers  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  works  of  the  American  Asphalt  company 
after  they  had  been  in  control  of  their  property 
for  twenty  years,  and  without  waiting  for  the  de- 
termination of  suits  pending  in  the  Venezuelan 
courts.  Following  this  American  citizens  have  been 
expelled  from  Venezuela  by  the  arbitrary  action  of 
President  Castro. 

There  thus  has  been  created  a  community  of  in- 
terests between  all  outside  creditors  of  Venezuela, 
of  whom  the  United  States  really  is  the  largest, 
although  hitherto  it  has  been  extremely  temperate 
in  pressing  its  claims  and  those  of  the  injured  and 
outraged  citizens  of  this  country  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  made  investments  in 
Venezuela. 


STABS  ANB   STEIPES  FOB   SANTO  DOMINGO 


Porto  Blco  Expects  Government  to  Intervene  for 
Protection  of  American  Interests. 

San  Juan,  P.  E. — So  many  people  in  Porto  Eico 
are  convinced  that  within  a  few  months  American 
intervention  in  Santo  Domingo  will  be  an  assured 
fact,  that  every  steamer  from  here  to  that  republic 
carries  several  prospectors  looking  for  good  things 
in  the  rich  island.  From  numerous  points  come 
rumors  that  President  Morales  of  Santo  Domingo 
has  received  ample  assurances  that  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  has  determined  to  establish 
lasting  peace  in  Santo  Domingo  and  protect  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  interests  from  continued  dis- 
turbance by  revolutions. 

In  Santo  Domingo  sentiment  on  the  question  of 
an  American  protectorate  continues  to  be  divided, 
the  cities  generally  supporting,  and  the  rural  com- 
munities generally  opposing,  intervention  by  the 
United  States.  Quite  a  large  element  prefers  tem- 
porary Spanish  control,  as  Spain  would  never 
threaten  the  independence  of  the  island  and  would 
assure  a  market  where  Santo  Domingan  products 
would  always  be  welcomed  with  but  slight,  if  any, 
tariff  restrictions.  The  affiliation  would  be  a  more 
natural  one  than  with  the  Americans. 

Numerous  Americans  who  have  recently  visited 
Santo  Domingo  say  that  great  opportunities  there 
await  the  coming  of  permanent  peace.  Valuable 
sugar  and  timber  lands  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
ft  dollar  an  acre,  and  some  Americans  in  San  Juan 
llready  hold  remarkable  concessions  made  by  Presi- 


dent Morales.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  army  and  navy 
circles  and  other  official  quarters  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  will  soon  fly  in  the  rich  territory,  and  that  a 
new  era  will  dawn  under  them,  as  it  has  dawned  in 
the  present  insular  possessions  of  Uncle  Sam. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


HAYTI  FACES  U.  S.  ANGBE 


Belease    of    American    Citizen    from    Prison    is 
Demanded. 

Port  Au  Prince,  Hayti. — Mr.  Powell,  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  has  informed  the  government  of  Hayti 
that  the  United  States  government  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  sentence  in  contumacy  to 
fifteen  years  at  hard  labor  pronounced  by  the  Hay- 
tian  court  against  Jaeger  Huber,  an  American  citi- 
zen, for  alleged  complicity  in  bond  frauds  charged 
against  the  administration  of  former  President 
Simon  Sam  and  officers  of  the  Bank  of  Hayti.  The 
United  States  demands  the  annulment  of  the  sen- 
tence, under  pain  of  energetic  intervention.  The 
demand  has  caused  much  excitement  here. 


Dispatches  from  Port  Au  Prince  dater  Dec.  25, 
1904,  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  former  President  Simon 
Sam  and  others,  accused  of  fraudulent  issue  of  bonds 
of  the  republic  of  Hayti  in  1902,  sentence  had  been 
passed  on  several  of  the  defendants  in  contumacy, 
those  defendants  having  left  the  country  and  not 
appearing  for  trial. 

The  alleged  fraud  was  in  connection  with  a  plan 
of  the  Sam  administration  for  consolidating  the 
debt  of  the  republic  by  issuing  bonds.  Before  the 
refunding  scheme  was  consummated  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Sam  was  overthrown,  and 
President  Nord  caused  the  arrest  of  members  of  the 
Sam  cabinet,  officers  of  the  Bank  of  Hayti,  and 
others,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  the  fraudulent 
issue  of  from  $200,000  to  $850,000  of  bonds. 

When  the  trial  began  on  Nov.  28,  1904,  there  were 
only  thirteen  of  the  defendants  present,  the  others 
having  fled  the  country. 


HONDUEAS  AGEEES  TO  SETTLE 


Will    Pay    $78,000,    Mexican,    for   the    Murder   of 
Charles  W.  Benton  in  1895. 

Honduras  has  agreed,  after  long  negotiations,  to 
pay  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  of  $78,000, 
Mexican,  for  the  murder  of  Charles  W.  Eenton,  an 
American  planter,  at  Brewers  Lagoon,  Honduras, 
in  1895.  Leslie  Combes,  Minister  to  Honduras,  has 
also  effected  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  .Tacob  Baiz,  of  New  York,  for 
$42,000,  Mexican,  due  on  unredeemed  bonds.  This 
wipes  out  all  existing  disputes  with  Honduras. 

Charles  W.  Eenton,  his  wife,  who  now  lives  in 
New  York,  and  her  niece  lived  at  Brewers  Lagoon, 
in  the  heart  of  what  was  years  ago  the  haunt  of 
the  pirate  Jean  Lafite.  They  had  trouble  with  J.  G. 
Dawe,  manager  of  the  Brewers  Lagoon  Wood  and 
Produce  Company,  Fernando  Eude  and  his  brother. 
Frenchmen,  and  Jesse  J.  Kittle  and  Arthur  Isert, 
Americans,  who  were  living  in  that  country  "for 
their  health." 

Eenton 's  enemies  sent  a  negro  across  his  land 
armed  with  a  rifle.  When  Eenton  ordered  him  away 
ho  opened  fire  upon  the  house  and  a  volley  rang 
from  the  bushes.  Eenton  dragged  himself  into 
his  house,  with  a  bad  wound  in  his  leg.  Isert  be- 
sieged the  house  and  at  midnight  divided  his  com- 
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panioBB  into  two  parties,  and  they  kept  still  until 
dawn  and  then  shot  Rento  as  he  stepped  out  to  milk 
his  cow. 

Mrs.  Benton  swung  the  door  shut,  but  ma  shot 
in  the  wrist.  She  offered  to  give  up  the  honse  if 
their  lives  were  spared.  She  was  led  to  a  bat  fifty 
yards  away  and  the  dwelling  was  burned.  Then  she 
was  sent  across  the  lagoon  in  a  canoe  and  Edgar 
Ettde  held  her  a  prisoner  for  several  day*. 


It  was  believed  that  Mrs.  Benton's  death  was 
plotted,  but  the  desperadoes,  alarmed  at  the  com- 
motion the  murder  of  her  husband  caused  on  the 
coast,  released  her,  ordering  her  to  go  to  Nicaragua 
and  never  again  to  enter  Honduras. 

The  cruiser  Montgomery,  commanded  by  Com- 
mander C.  H.  Davis,  now  a  rear  admiral,  was  sent 
to  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  a  board  investigated 
the  ease. — Kew  York  Herald. 


In   iKe   Prisons   of  VeivezuelaL 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 


From  a  Venezuelan  prison,  where  he  had  seen 
scores  of  his  fellows  perish,  Andres  Duarte  Level, 
once  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  forces  of  his  coun- 
try, has  gained  his  freedom  and  has  come  north  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
be  will  soon  become  a  citizen,  and  to  tell  a  tale 
of  scarcely  credible  cruelties  practiced  with  the 
permission  and  often  with  the  active  participation 
of  President  Castro  upon  his  helpless  enemies. 

It  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  his  youth — be  is 
only  twenty-seven — that  Level  was  able  to  escape 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Dictator.  His  father, 
who  bad  been  Vice-president  under  Quzman  Blanco, 
and  who  afterward  held  other  offices  of  importance, 
left  behind  him — he  is  now  in  exile — friends  who 
were  more  fortunate  than  he  in  preserving  their 
balance  on  the  see-saw  of  politics  in  the  South 
.Vtnerican  republic.  These  friends  put  forth  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  son  from  the 
fortress  of  San  Carlos,  where  he  had  been  confined 
in  irons  since  the  supression  of  the  recent  rebellion, 
in  which  he  had  seen  active  service. 

Last  week  the  Herald  published  the  text  of  a 
letter  to  President  Boosevelt  from  a  mother  appeal- 
ing for  aid  for  her  only  son.  She  recounted  some 
of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  her  child  in  a  Ven- 
ezuelian  prison.  This  man  was  a  companion  of 
Level  in  misfortune. 

Death  was  not  feared  by  the  prisoners  of  San 
Carlos;  it  wag  the  greatest  boon  they  asked  for. 
Shackled  one  to  another  with  irons  that  often 
weighed  fifty  pounds,  beaten,  starved,  denied  an 
occupation,  they  saw  their  fellows  drop  one  by  one, 
and  they  counted  them  lucny,  for,  with  escape  out  of 
the  question  and  rescue  impossible,  it  meant  death 
or  worse — insanity. 

Overcrowding  of  the  Prison. 

Fifteen  hundred  men,  the  greater  part  of  them 
political  prisoners,  were  crowded  into  a  space  that 
would  have  been  taxed  by  one-third  of  that  num- 
ber. The  cells  were  in  the  casements  of  the  fort, 
and  those  facing  the  sea  were  swept  by  waves,  there 
being  several  inches  of  water  in  them  at  high  tide. 
The  largest  of  the  cells  was  barely  twenty-five  feet 
long,  eight  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  and  in  these 
as  many  as  fourteen  to  eighteen  prisoners  were  cast. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
were  ironed  and  the  lack  of  room,  these  unfortunates 
were  compelled  to  assume  half  sitting,  half  lying 


postures,  the  while  the  heat,  fearful  during  the  day, 
became  absolutely  unbearable  at  night,  with  no 
water  to  quench  their  raging  thirst.  The  average 
temperature  on  the  bastion  of  the  fortress  is  105 
degrees.  It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  how  much 
higher  it  would  be  in  a  room  without  ventilation  or 
sanitary  appliances,  crowded  with  human  beings. 

Here  Level  spent  eight  months.  Often  ill,  so  ill 
that  he  moved  about  only  with  the  aid  of  bis 
shackle  mate  and  others,  it  was  only  the  vitality 
of  his  years  that  kept  him  alive.  He  had  friends 
who  supplied  him  with  money.  The  tithes  of  the 
sums  sent  which  eventually  reached  him,  after 
passing  through  the  sticky  hands  of  various  prison 
officials,  enabled  him  to  purchase  food  that  barely 
kept  the  life  in  his  withered  body.  Those  prisoner* 
without  money  went  without  food,  unless  they  were 
fed  on  the  bounty  of  their  friends,  for  the  prison 
supplies  no  rations  to  its  inmates. 

The  fortress  of  San  Carlos,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  country,  is  on  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance to  Lake  Maraeaibo,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
octagon,  with  a  sea  wall  following  the  same  lines 
on  the  exposed  side.  It  is  in  this  wall  that  the 
cells  are  to  be  found,  those  at  the  furthest  point 
being  flooded  by  the  swells. 

Driven  at  Point  of  Bayonet. 

The  space  between  the  wall  and  the  sides  of  the 
fort  is  roofed  over  except  for  one  little  "patio" 
(yard)  where  the  prisoners  are  herded  from  half 
past  six  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  driven  from 
their  cells  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  until  five  ia 
the  evening,  when  they  are  again  compelled  to 
return  to  their  foul-smelling  holes. 

A  ditch  sufficed  for  sanitation,  of  which  the  cells 
were  guiltless,  and  that,  with  the  hot  sun  and 
great  humidity,  bred  pestilense  that  caused  physi- 
cians to  marvel  that  all  were  not  exterminated. 
Illness  was  so  common  that  it  ceased  soon  to  cause 
ordinary  sympathy;  the  officials  ignored  the  condi- 
tions unless  informed  that  smallpox  had  developed, 
and  then  the  prisoner  afflicted  was  cut  away  from 
his  companions  and  by  two  of  his  fellows — the 
officials  never  exposing  themselve — rowed  over  to 
a  deserted  island  called  Zapara,  two  miles  away. 
There,  without  food,  medicine  or  shelter,  patients 
were  left  to  care  for  themselves  as  best  they  ccmld. 

In   these   museums  in   civilized   countries  vbere 
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instruments  of  torture  are  on  exhibition  may  be 
seen  the  shackles  now  used  to  bind  the  prisoners 
of  San  Carlos,  relics  of  what  has  been  supposed  gen- 
erally to  be  a  forgotten  period.  There,  also,  may 
be  seen  the  whips  that  are  still  employed  in  the 
Venezuelan  prisons — whips  made  of  bull's  hide, 
which  inflict  so  heavy  a  blow  that  Voltaire  once 
described  them  at  great  length,  being  impressed 
with  the  malignancy  of  their  invention. 

The  shackles  called  "grilles,"  some  of  which 
were  brought  over  by  the  Spanish  forefathers, 
vary  in  weight  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  are 
so  made  as  to  do  duty  for  two  prisoners  at  one  time. 
The  shackles  consist  of  a  heavy  iron  bar  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  wiiu  what  appears  to  be  a 
large  staple  at  either  end.  Into  these  staples  the 
right  foot  of  one  and  the  left  of  another  prisoner 
are  put,  and  then  they  are  locked  over  the  ankles. 
Sometimes  by  the  refinement  of  cruelty  the  prison- 
ers are  ironed  one  facing  forward  and  the  other 
backward.  To  the  center  of  the  bar  is  riveted  an 
iron  chain,  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  iron  ball. 

Selection  of  Companion. 

It  is  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  shall  be 
bound  together  that  the  keepers  show  the  develop- 
ment of  their  inhumanity.  The  extremes  in  con- 
trasts are  sought — the  well  are  shackled  to  the 
sick,  the  strong  to  the  weak,  the  young  to  the  old, 
the  short  to  the  tall — in  brief,  the  two  best  cal- 
culated to  accentuate  rather  than  relieve  each 
other's  miseries  are  selected  to  be  companions  for 
life  unless  pardon,  which  is  rare,  or  death,  which 
is  more  common,  puts  an  end  to  the  enforced  inti- 
macy. 

When  from  one  or  the  other  cause  a  prisoner  has 
been  released  his  iron  is  filed  away  and  his  com- 
panion is  left  to  carry  the  double  burden.  It  is 
not  infrequent.  Level  declares,  when  a  man  has  died 
from  a  contagious  disease  for  the  keepers  to  sever 
his  foot  from  the  leg  so  that  the  body  may  be  the 
more  rapidly  disposed  of.  Then  it  is  slung  in  a 
stretcher  on  two  poles  and  burried  in  a  shallow,  un- 
marked grave  on  the  beach  scarce  two  stones'  throw 
from  the  walls. 

Into  this  living  death  Level  was  plunged  not  quite 
two  years  ago.  When  he  emerged  he  was  a  changed 
man.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  and  prominent  family, 
Level,  who  is  of  pure  Venezuelan  blood,  derived 
his  name  from  a  French  forebear,  was  educated 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  being  a  graduate  of 
St.  Francis  College,  in  Brooklyn.  He  remained  in 
New  York  until  1898,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  land  and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant. 

General  Andrade  was  then  President,  and  Lino 
Duarte  Level,  the  boy's  father,  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  him.  Young  Level  had  been 
qualified  for  his  commission  by  a  course  of  military 
instruction  he  had  enjoyed  while  a  student  at  St. 
Francis',  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  artillery,  of 
which  General  Tailhardat,  who  was  afterward  a 
prisoner  with  him  at  San  Carlos,  was  the  chief. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Cipriano  Castro  began 
the  revolution  that  eventually  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  administration  and  the  triumph  of 
his  cause. 

After  he  had  seen  service  in  the  Andes  young 
Level  returned  to  this  country  upon  the  victory  of 
Castro,  but  was  unable  to  join  the  revolution  in- 
cited by  General  Nicholas  Eolando  in  1900.  This 
was  partially  suppressed,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  it  broke  out  afresh,  the  cause 
having  been  financed  by  General  M.  A.  Mates,  a 
millionaire  banker,  whose  interests  lay  in  Paris  as 


well  as  in  his  own  country.    He  is  the  brother-in-law 
of  Guzman  Blanco. 

Betums  to  Venezuela. 

Level  returned  to  Venezuela,  and  after  some  diffi- 
culty joined  the  revolutionists,  being  made  a  captain 
in  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service.  For  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  action  he  became  a  major  and  later 
was  brevetted  colonel,  taking  part  in  the  storming 
of  Bolivar  under  General  Farreras.  The  defence  of 
the  city  after  its  capture  by  his  forces  was  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
fortifications.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  wounded 
by  a  shell  from  a  gunboat  which  had  been  sent 
to  bombard  the  city. 

After  several  vain  attempts  to  retake  the  town 
Castro,  in  August,  1903,  sent  General  Gomez,  the 
Vice-President,  at  the  head  of  6,000  men,  and  after 
some  hard  fighting  Gomez  was  successful.  Level 
escaped  to  the  mountains  with  Farreras,  but  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Bolivar  in  chains  a  fort- 
night later.  With  his  companion  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  but  the  sentence  was  finally  changed  to 
imprisonment.  Refusing  to  reveal  the  hiding  place 
of  the  insurgents'  ammunition,  he  and  Farreras 
were  strung  up  by  the  arms  and  weights  tied  to 
their  feet,  almost  pulling  the  legs  from  the  sockets. 
They  were  relieved  from  further  torture  through  the 
accidental  discovery  of  the  contraband  of  war  by 
soldiers  of  the  government. 

Along  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  sym- 
pathizers Level  and  Farreras  were  loaded  into  one 
of  the  small  gunboats  and  the  journey  to  San  Carlos 
began.  The  trip  consumed  some  nine  days,  during 
which  the  prisoners,  herded  in  cramped  quarters, 
were  denied  all  food  save  scraps  which  were  thrown 
to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  crew.  Eleven 
died  during  the  journey,  and  their  bodies  were 
thrown  overboard  with  never  a  prayer  save  those 
uttered  by  the  friends  they  left  behind. 

Landing  from  the  gunboat  when  San  Carlos  was 
finally  reached,  they  were  marched  into  the  fortress 
and  there  fettered  two  by  two.  Many  of  the 
prisoners — there  were  fifteen  hundred  from  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionists — are  wearing  the  same 
bonds  today  into  which  they  were  originally  put. 
In  the  Cell  with  Iievel. 

When  the  revolution  was  put  down  Level  saw 
around  him  the  men  who  had  been  its  chief  leaders. 
The  officers  were  divided  between  the  prisoners  of 
San  Carlos  and  Puerto  Cabello,  but  the  former  be- 
ing the  larger  received  the  greater  number  of 
prisoners.  In  the  cell  with  Level  were  General 
Bolando,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgent 
forces;  Dr.  Balthazar  Vallenilla,  Dr.  Augustus  Val- 
lenilla.  Dr.  Jose  Vallenilla,  General  M.  A.  Guevara, 
General  R.  Luigi,  J.  F.  Irazabel  Eolando,  the  com- 
mander's nephew;  Colonel  J.  Bauste,  General  Augus- 
tus Tailhardat,  R.  Salazar,  B.  Aran  and  R.  Guevara. 

For  eight  mouths  Level  dragged  out  his  existence 
with  his  fellow  sufferers.  Their  clothing  had  been 
taken  from  them  and  they  were  left  only  with  their 
underclothes.  Soon  these  fell  apart  and  the  rags 
were  pieced  together.  The  more  fortunate,  whose 
friends  in  the  outer  world  had  not  entirely  for- 
gotten them  and  who  occasionally  received  money, 
divided  the  food  they  bought  as  far  as  it  would 
go.  They  purchased  it  raw  and  the  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  cook  it  as  best  they  could  upon  im- 
provised spits  over  a  fire  which  burned  in  the  patio. 

Dried  beef,  beeves'  hearts  and  scraps  of  meat 
were  the  chief  articles  of  their  provender,  and 
sometimes  they  were  provided  with  a  fluid  mis- 
called soup  and  a  blackened  water  labelled  cofifee, 
for  both  of  which  an  extra  charge  was  made.    They 
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had  no  knivM  and  forka  or  diahes.  They  were 
driven  to  use  their  teeth  and  fingers  to  rend  the 
meat,  while  for  the  liquids  they  utilized  cocoanut 
shells,  smaller  pieces  of  which  were  employed  in 
lieu  of  spoons. 

Mementos  of  His  "Sojonm." 

Level  has  his  dishes  as  mementos  of  his  "so- 
journ" at  San  Carlos.  They  are  fancifully  decor' 
ated,  he  having  devised  an  instrument  by  heating 
a  nail  in  the  fire  and  then  beating  it  into  soino  sem- 
blance of  an  edge  with  a  heavy  stone.  With  this 
rudo  knife  he  carved  several  ornaments  from  the 
cocoanut  shells,  becoming  quite  an  adept  in  its  use. 
On  the  spoon,  as  he  calls  it,  he  cut  the  square  and 
compass,  the  emblem  of  Masonry,  for  besides  him- 
self there  were  several  other  Masons  in  the  prison. 

When  for  some  real  or  fancied  offense  a  prisoner 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  a  corporal's  guard  of 
ten  men  was  detailed  and  each  of  them  gave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  to  the  victim.  When  the 
blows  were  not  sufficiently  severe  in  the  opinion  of 
the  corporal  he  would  lash  the  soldier  twice  and 
then  add  three  to  the  number  the  prisoner  was  to 
receive. 

When  the  punishment  was  finished  the  unfor- 
tunate, unable  to  move,  was  carried  to  as  shady 
a  corner  as  could  be  found  and  there  administered 
to  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  who  often  could  not  ob- 
tain snfllcient  water  to  even  quench  his  thirst.  The 
whips  used  were  made  of  skins  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  inflicted  a  blow  heavy  enough  not  only  to  cut 
the  flesh  but  to  break  a  bone.  During  his  term  Level 
declared  be  had  seen  at  least  ten  prisoners  who  had 
died  as  a  result  of  the  whippings  they  bad  received. 

Colonel  Carlos  Fortique  was  whipped  into  insensi- 
bility in  the  sight  of  Level.  When  Fortique  re- 
gained consciousness  several  days  later  he  became 
a  maniac.  Two  others  were  whipped  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  lost  their  power  of  speech  and  never 
regained  it.  Two  other  prisoners,  Messrs.  Naaaugo 
and  Vina,  who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  Castro 's 
forces,  when  he  began  his  rebellion,  were  locked 
together  in  a  fifty-pound  grilles  and  were  whipped 
on  an  average  of  once  a  week.  Their  imprisonment 
is  for  life,  and  they  were  committed  without  the 
semblance  of  a  trial. 

IieUers  and  Money. 

When  the  gates  of  Ran  Carlos  closed  upon  a 
prisoner  he  was  absolutely  shut  off  from  the  out- 
side world.  Letters  which  were  addressed  to  him 
from  friends  were  read  by  the  officials  and  never 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  for  fear  of  secret  codes  in  which 
plots  might  be  formulated.  When  money  was  re- 
ceived from  senders  whose  positions  might  en- 
gender trouble  if  an  inquiry  were  started  the  re- 
mittance was  acknowledged,  usually  by  Oeneral 
Jorge  A.  Bello,  commandant  of  the  fortress,  but 
never  was  the  full  amount  placed  in  the  prisoner's 
hands.  The  average  remittance  was  so  much  clear 
gain  for  the  prison  officials,  who  never  bothered 
themfielves  as  to  whether  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
intended  was  starving  for  lack  of  money  to  pur- 
chase food. 

The  price  of  food  was  in  keeping  with  the  condi- 
tions. For  $7.5Q  a  prisoner  was  supplied  with  so- 
called  meat  once  a  day  for  two  weeks.  The  coffee 
for  the  same  time  cost  him  fifty  cents  more.  The 
books  of  the  prison  caterer,  who  paid  the  officials 
heavily  for  the  privilege  of  living  off  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  prisoners,  were  always  in  such  shape 
as  to  show  a  balance  against   the  customer,  and 


therefore  whatever  money  might  be  received  by  the 
prisoner  was  diverted  to  this  end — at  least  this 
was  the  explanation  assigned  when  questions  were 
asked. 

Just  previous  to  the  release  of  Level,  which  was 
effected  through  the  friendship  of  General  Veluttni 
and  Mendoza,  Governor  of  the  federal  district 
wherein  Caracas  is  located,  Castro  paid  a  visit  to 
the  fortress  and  great  preparations  were  made  to 
honor  him.  By  some  hook  or  crook  a  revolver  bad 
been  smuggled  into  the  prison  and  the  President 
was  fired  upon,  the  shot  not  taking  effect.  For  this 
offence  fifty  prisoners  were  lashed  and  throe  of  them 
deliberately  whipped  to  death  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
torting a  confession  as  to  the  identity  of  the  culprit. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Castro  gave  a  striking 
exhibition  of  his  cruelty  when  be  permitted  the  lash 
to  descend  upon  the  back  of  one  who  had  been  his 
most  trusted  friend  and  advisor,  but  whom  he  had 
sent  to  prison  because  of  a  quarrel  which  originated 
over  a  question  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  revolutionists — Oeneral  Dcsiderio  Ccn- 
teno,  his  former  chief  of  staff.  Centeno  was  al- 
ready a  victim  of  consumption  when  he  was  whipped 
and  that  aggravated  his  case  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  died  two  weeks  later. 

Condition  of  His  Release. 

When  Level  was  finally  released  it  was  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  leave  the  country 
at  once  and  to  say  nothing  and  write  nothing 
against  the  government.  He  received  his  passport 
on  May  28th  and  embarked  just  in  time  to  escape 
an  officer  who  bore  a  warrant  for  his  rearrest,  Cas- 
tro repenting  his  decision  to  give  him  his  freedom. 
Level  reached  this  country  last  June  and  formally 
declared  his  intentions  of  becoming  an  American 
citizen.    He  has  already  obtained  his  first  papers. 

Colonel  Level  is  short  and  swarthy,  and  speaks 
and  writes  English  excellently.  He  is  at  present 
employed  by  the  Steel  Products  Company,  the  ex- 
porting branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. His  face  and  body  still  show  traces  of  the 
suffering  through  which  he  has  passed.  He  has 
many  mementos  of  his  experience,  none  of  which  he 
prizes  more  highly  then  the  white  hat  ribbon  on 
which  is  printed  in  gold,  "El  Libertador"  (the 
liberator),  the  insignia  of  General  Rolando's  army. 
When  he  left  San  Carlos  the  Oeneral  presented  him 
with  his  campaign  bag,  in  which  had  been  carried 
all  the  papers  of  importance  of  the  revolutionists. 

"Strong  as  is  the  article  printed  in  the  Her- 
ald," said  Colonel  Level  yesterday,  "it  is  not  half 
strong  enough.  I  have  been  through  all  the  torture 
described,  and  know  well  the  man  about  whom  the 
article  was  written. 

"Things  cannot  endure  as  they  are  now  for  long; 
already  the  better  class  of  citizenship  is  praying 
that  the  United  States  will  intervene  to  restore  a 
government  to  our  unhappy  land,  for  the  anarchy 
that  prevails  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion be  called  government — at  present  it  is  a  close 
corporation  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  one  man 
and  his  favorites  of  both  sexes,  and  he  is  not  sparing 
of  his  friendship  among  the  women. 

"My  lot  has  not  been  a  happy  one,  thanks  to 
Castro.  My  father  is  also  in  exile  and  my  brother, 
who  is  married  and  lives  in  Valencia,  has  been 
persecuted   severely  because   of  us." 

"Would  you  take  up  arms  against  Castro  if 
some  of  your  old  friends  were  to  raise  the  banner 
of  rebellion  T"  be  was  asked. 

With  his  eyes  lighted  np,  an  expressive  shrug 
was  the  answer. 
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INCORPORATED 

33,000  OFFICES  IN  AMERICA.         CABL.E  SgRVICE  TO  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

Errors  ^D  be  ruu^ed  aiiiuaflt  ooJ/ by  repe^tisg  a  meeso^e  back  to  tbesendLor  autioafor  comptutaon.  and  theCompacT  wQl&otboidltaelf  U&bleforerroTBordel^* 
te  tf«i»iBisslon  or  aalivery  of  Unr«peitt«d  MeMKf  e«»  be/OEMl  t^  aoKniui  of  tolU  pftld  UbpTB^ 
aftor  the  messaffe  is  fUed  with  the  OompaDv  for  traDsoiissloa. 

Tbiaivaa  tr>iBJ:i>£A.T£I>  M££6AO£,  and  Is  deUver^  b/ request  of  UMRi^flr.  under  tbacxradKimu  iiaoied  abov*. 
^ ROBERT  C.  CLOWRY,  Prooldent  and  General  Manager. 

RECEIVED  at  tin  WESTERN  UNiON  BDILDIN8. 1S5  Broadway,  N.  Y.      q^q  2S  1904 

bz  1  ny  hn    d.h. 

new  york  dec.  28*04. 
the  chicago  tribune, 

Chicago  ills, 
this  message  was  transmitted  over  a  wire  working  duplex  prom  buffalo  to 
new  york  and  received  on  the  barclay  typewriter  telegraph  system  on  whj3h 
2500  messages  have  been  rece'ivbd  since  the  system  was  installed  a  week 
ago.  wishing  you  a  successful  new  year,  i  remain, 

yours  truly, 

j.  c,  barclay. 

always  open.    money  transferred  by  telegraph.    cable  office. 

TELEGEAPHING  BY  TYPEWRITER. 
Facsimile   of  a  Message  Recently  Sent  from  New  York  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Quest  of  Speed 

ELIMINATION  OP  SPACE  AND  DISTANCE  CONTINUE  TO  BE  THE 
LEADING  FEATURE  OF  MODERN  INVENTIONS— TYPEWRITING 
BY  TELEGRAPH— CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  TWENTY- 
FOUR  HOURS— ELECTRIC  POWER  SENT  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

Invention,  at  least  so  far  as  it  comes  to  the  Hungary  which  enables  the  sending  of  40,000 
attention  of  the  general  public,  continues  to  words  a  minute  over  the  wire;  in  Munich 
occupy  itself  chiefly  with  attempts  to  in-  Professor  Kirehbach  has  contrived  a  locomo- 
crease  the  speed  of  communication  and  to  tive  which  draws  its  power  from  an  overhead 
simplify  the  methods  of  obtaining  and  pro-  aqueduct;  and  the  irrepressible  Tesla,  who  is 
jecting  motive  power.  During  the  past  few  so  often  accused  of  being  visionary,  an- 
weeks,  the  typewriter  has  been  successfully  nounces  that  he  has  found  a  means  of  throw- 
applied  to  telegraphy,  so  that  messages  are  ing  electrical  energy  or  power  to  any  given 
sent  on  one  machine  and  automatically  re-  distance  in  the  same  manner  that  messages 
eeived  at  their  destination  on  another  ma-  are  sent  by  wireless  telegraphy, 
chine;    an   apparatus   has   been   devised   in  Along    the    borderland    between   the    de- 
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vices  that  are  so  substantial  as  to  gain  the 
immediate  respect  of  the  conservative  public 
and  those  which  can  be,  or  are  often,  called 
the  "dreams  of  cranks,"  the  product  is  not 
so  plentiful  as  it  has  been  in  former  times, 
possibly  because  fewer  things  are  treated 
with  disrespect  nowadays  when  people  fail 
to  understand  them.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  scheme  of  the  Frenchman  for  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  24  hours. 


machine  at  the  other  end  will  take  it  just  as  fast 
as  he  can  reel  it  off." 


40,000  WOEDS  A  MINUTE 


TELEGRAPHING  BY  TYPEWBITEE 


Western   Union   Man   Claims   Final    Success   With 
Transmitting  and  Receiving. 

Reviewing  the  invention  for  the  transmit- 
ting of  messages  over  wire  by  use  of  the  type- 
writer, the  New  York  Times  says : 

An  invention  designed  to  revolutionize  telegraphy 
in  that  it  practically  does  away  with  the  Morse 
system,  has  been  perfected,  it  is  said,  by  J.  C.  Bar- 
clay, Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  company,  and  the  first  contriv- 
ance which  was  built  by  the  company  under  Mr. 
Barclay's  patents  has  been  in  operation,  he  an- 
nounces, between  this  city  and  Buffalo.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Barclay,  the  invention  has  done  all  that 
has  been  claimed  for  it. 

Briefly,  the  invention  consists  of  an  appliance 
attached  to  an  ordinary  typewriter,  by  which  the 
person  sending  in  one  city  has  his  message  printed 
by  a  similar  typewriter  in  another  city.  Unlike 
any  other  telegraph  printing  inventions,  the  type- 
writer does  not  click  off  the  Morse  alphabet,  but 
the  sender  writes  his  message  before  him  just  as 
an  operator  of  a  typewriter  would  do,  and  the 
printed  message  appears  in  exact  duplicate  on  the 
typewriting  machine  miles  distant.  All  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  at  the  receiving  end,  it  is  said,  is 
to  feed  paper  to  the  typewriting  machine,  or  a  roll 
of  paper  can  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  unwind  as 
the  messages  are  received,  and  a  boy  can  cut  off 
each  completed  message  as  it  is  ended. 

According  to  Mr.  Barclay,  the  sender  needs  to 
be  only  a  typewriter  operator  to  use  the  machine. 
At  the  sending  end  he  has  absolute  control  over  the 
instrument  and  sees  what  he  is  sending  just  as  a 
typewriter  operator  sees  the  letter  he  or  she  is 
writing.  The  machine,  like  the  Wall  street  ticker, 
spaces  and  punctuates,  but  unlike  it  both  capital 
and  small  letters  can  be  used. 

For  long  distances,  where  "repeating"  of  mes- 
sages is  essential,  Mr.  Barclay  says  he  has  an  at- 
tachment that  makes  it  as  easy  to  send  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  as  from  Buffalo.  Messages 
come  direct  over  a  circuit  of  this  length. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  recently  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  overcoming  every  defect  that  nad  appeared  in 
telegraph  printing  machines. 

"As  far  as  speed  is  concerned,"  he  said,  "this 
new  instrument  can  beat  the  old  method  of 
telegraphy  in  just  the  same  proportion  that  a  rapid 
typewriter  operator  can  beat  a  telegrapher.  The 
sender  can  send  as  fast  as  he  can  write,  and  the 


Hungarian   Apparatus   Which    Telegraphs    at    Tre- 
mendous Speed. 

The  latest  marvel  in  telegraphy,  an  instrument 
that  can  transmit  messages  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  40,000  words  a  minute,  and  deliver  them  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  written  out  in  plain  school- 
boy handwriting,  was  exhibited  in  London 
recently  before  a  gathering  that  included  Count 
Mensdorff,   the   Austro-Hungarian   ambassador. 

The  fastest  telegraphic  apparatus  at  present  in 
use  is  the  Wheatstone,  which  transmits  messages 
at  200  to  2.'50  words  a  minute.  But  by  the  Wheat- 
stone  system  telegrams  are  transmitted  in  Morse 
telegraphic  characters  and  have  to  be  transcribed 
into  plain  writing  by  a  staff  of  telegraphers  at 
the  receiving  station.  This  latest  instrument  (the 
invention  of  two  Hungarians,  Mr.  Anton  Pollak 
and  Mr.  Jozsef  Virag,  and  called  the  Pollak- Virag 
rapid  telegraph)  not  only  vastly  increases  the  speed 
of  transmission,  but  produces  the  messages  at  the 
receiving  station  written  in  ordinary  handwriting. 

The  message  to  be  transmitted  over  the  wire 
is  first  prepared  on  a  perforating  apparatus.  This 
apparatus  is  very  much  like  an  ordinary  tpyewriter, 
and  is  operated  at  about  the  same  speed.  It  con- 
verts the  message  into  perforations  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  revolving  it  into  two  sets  of  components, 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal,  this  being  necessary 
for  the  reason  that  the  electrical  currents  can  only 
transmit  single  components.  The  holes  are  varied 
to  correspond  with  the  varied  form  of  letters. 
These  components  can,  of  course,  be  sent  over  a 
telegraph  wire  at  an  incredible  speed.  The  difli- 
culty  is  in  reproducing  them  in  intelligible  form  at 
the  other  end.  To  accomplish  this  two  telephones 
are  used  at  the  receiving  station,  the  system  requir- 
ing the  use  of  a  telephonic  circuit  of  practically 
two  wires. 

The  varying  currents  generate  vibrations  in  the 
respective  telephonic  receivers,  and  the  motions — 
vertical  and  horizontal  respectively — are  communi- 
cated to  a  single  mirror  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
set  of  components  causes  vertical  movements  of 
the  mirror  and  the  other  set  horizontal  movements. 
A  ray  of  light  is  directed  on  to  the  mirror  from  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  and  is  reflected  from 
the  mirror  through  lenses  on  to  a  slip  of  sensitized 
photographic  paper.  The  two  motions  of  the  mirror 
are  suflScient  to  form  all  the  characters  of  hand- 
writing, but,  of  course,  if  made  slowly  the  charac- 
ters would  be  angular.  But  the  mirror  moves  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
millimeter,  while  the  exposure  of  the  paper  is  no 
more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  so  that 
the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  currents  and  the 
movements  make  the  characters  practically  round. 
So  fast  does  the  mirror  move  that  when  the  work- 
ing parts  were  exposed  observers  could  barely  dis- 
cern more  than  a  flash  of  light,  but  the  sensitized 
paper  showed  the  momentary  flash  resolved  into  a 
line  of  the  plainest  handwriting. 

The  great  saving  over  present  systems  lies  in  the 
speed  of  transmission  and  in  the  fact  that  no 
staff  of  trained  telegraphers  is  required  at  the 
receiving  end  to  transcribe  the  messages.  They 
come  out  on  a  slip  some  four  inches  wide  in  plain 
handwriting.     The   mechanism   by   which   the   pen 
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of  light  ii  made  to  move  from  line  to  line  ia  ex- 
tremely aimple,  electrically,  and  yet  far  too  complex 
to  deacribe  in  small  apace.  Indeed,  the  limplieity 
of  the  invention  is  its  moat  marvelous  feature. 

Its  extreme  quickness  would  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  its  general  use— a  strange 
paradox  in  this  rapid  age.  The  Hungarian  author- 
ities reported  enthusiastically  on  the  merits  of  the 
system,  but  complained  that  there  were  no  two 
offices  in  the  country  which  had  between  them  a 
sufficient  traffic  to  furnish  enough  work,  even  dur- 
ing a  short  time,  to  justify  an  installation.  The 
proprietors  hope  that  in  this  country,  which  uaea 
telegraphy  on  such  a  vast  scale,  and  where  news- 
papers send  52  per  cent  of  the  telegraph  measage* 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  use  may  be  found  for  their 
system. — London  Standard. 


ELECTSIOAIi  ENEKOT  WITHOUT  WIBES 


I 


Tesla     Claims     Important     Developments     in    the 
Transmission  of   Power. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  well-known  cor- 
respondent who  has  made  interviewing 
public  men  his  specialty  for  many  years, 
publishes  an  interview  with  Nicola  Tesla,  in 
which  the  latter  reiterates  some  strong 
claims  for  his  theories  of  electrical  trans- 
mission without  wires.  Mr.  Carpenter  quotes 
Mr.  Tesla  as  follows : 

I  have  for  years  been  working  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  electrical  energy,  and  in  1898  established  a 
laboratory  on  the  edge  of  the  Boeky  Mountains  near 
Colorado  Springs.  My  laboratory  there  was  over 
6,Q00  feet  high,  higher  than  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, and  I  had  extraordinary  conditions  for  my 
experiments. 

Colorado  is  famous  for  its  natural  displays  of 
electrical  force.  The  earth  at  times  is  alive  with 
electricity.  I  have  seen  12,000  lightning  discharges 
within  two  hours  and  all  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
milea  of  my  laboratory.  These  discharges  were  of 
great  violence,  some  of  them  looking  like  trees  of 
Are  on  the  heaven*.  It  was  among  such  discharges 
that  I  had  my  instruments  and  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  electrical  transmission  through  the  earth 
and  air.  One  day  while  watching  the  lightning  I 
noticed  that  the  discharges  afar  off  often  affected 
the  instruments  in  my  laboratory  more  than  those 
near  by.  Upon  examination  I  found  that  this  could 
not  be  caused  by  the  difference  of  intensity  in  the 


individual  discharges. 

Through  instruments  made  for  the  purpose  I 
tested  the  matter  from  time  to  time  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  the  lightning  moved  around  the  world,  and  that 
there  were  stationary  waves.  I  could  gauge  the  dis- 
charges near  the  laboratory  and  see  them  fade  away, 
and  after  a  certain  fixed  period  find  them  return- 
ing with  almost  no  loss  of  power.  In  short,  this 
planet,  as  big  as  it  is,  was  acting  as  a  conductor, 
and  I  became  convinced  that  upon  it  not  only  tele- 
graphic messages,  but  also  the  modulations  of  the 
human  voice  and  electrical  power  in  unlimited 
amounts  could  be  carried  around  the  entire  globe 
and  sent  to  any  part  of  it  with  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible loss.  With  my  transmitter  I  actually  sent 
electrical  vibrations  around  the  world  and  received 
them  again,  and  I  then  went  on  to  develop  my 
machinery. 

Electric  Girdle  for  Earth. 

I  bad,  as  I  have  told  you,  been  studying  and 
inveiiting  along  the  linea  of  electrical  tranamission, 
and  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  my  discovery. 
I  have  since  so  improved  the  means  of  individual- 
ization and  isolation  that  such  energy  may  be  sent 
in  any  amount  to  any  fixed  place  without  danger 
of  its  going  elsewhere  or  affecting  others,  and  I 
believe  the  individualization  can  be  carried  out  to 
almost  any  degree. 

Will  this  enable  the  power  of  Niagara  to  be 
sent  anywhere  over  the  world  t 

Yes.  I  have  been  experimenting  at  my  laboratory 
on  Long  Island.  I  have  machinery  and  buildings 
there  which  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(350,000,  and  the  results  show  me  that  a  plant  could 
be  erected  at  Niagara  which  could  transmit  its 
force  to  any  place  desired.  I  am  designing  such 
a  plant  now  at  my  laboratory,  and  would  have  had 
it  completed  had  it  not  been  for  unforseen  delays, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  technical  features. 
The  design  I  have  adopted  will  have  a  transmitter 
which  will  emit  a  wave  complex  of  a  total  maxi- 
mum activity  of  10,000,000  horse-power,  1  per  cent 
of  which  is  enough  to  girdle  the  globe.  This 
enormous  rate  of  energy  delivery — it  is  twice  as 
much  as  the  force  of  Niagara  Falls — is  obtainable 
only  by  the  use  of  certain  artifices  which  I  shall 
make  known  some  time  in  the  future. 


FIVE  HUNDBED  KNOT  SPEED 


French  Inventor's  "Typtaoonoid"  to  Cross  Atlantic 

in  One  Day. 

Mandre  Gambin,  residing  at  No.  3  Bue  Pelonzs, 

Paris,  who  has  been  studying  for  many  years  how 

to  revolutionize  navigation,  says,  in  a  communicm- 
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tion  to  the  Herald,  that  he  has  made  a  discovery 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  ships  to  go  at  the 
rate  of  5Q0  knots  or  1,000  kilometres  an  hour  with 
the  same  ease  as  they  now  go  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

He  has  given  his  discovery  a  tangible  form  in  two 
small  models,  which  he  says  will  prove  his  theory, 
and  has  patented  his  invention  and  safeguarded 
his  rights  in  all  countries  of  the  "International 
Union,"  and  others,  and  deposited  sundry  notes 
and  plans  in  sealed  envelopes  at  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  of  Paris. 

According  to  this  inventor,  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  people  can  breakfast  in  London  and  dine 
in  New  York.  It  will  be  necessary  to  discard  all 
the  old  ideas  concerning  the  resistance  of  water, 
to  throw  on  the  scrap  heaps  the  hulls,  screws,  tur- 
bines and  all  the  old  models  of  ships  and  to  build 
them  according  to  the  new  designs  on  strictly 
scientific  principles.  The  new  boats  are  to  be  called 
"pneumatic  suction"  or  "typhoonoid"  ships. 

The  principle  which  he  says  he  has  discovered 
consists  in  placing  in  front  of  a  specially  con- 
structed ship  a  contrivance  he  calls  "typhoonoid," 
or  water  sucking  cone.  This  cone,  by  revolutions 
imparted  by  a  horizontal  shaft  similar  to  that  used 
for  screws,  will  create  a  vacuum  in  front  of  the 
ship,  which  will  be  drawn  forward  by  pneumatic 
suction  and  fly,  as  it  were,  through  a  vacuum,  just 
as  letters  do  through  the  postal  pneumatic  tubes. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  his  theory  and  its 
practicability  M.  Gablin  has  constructed  a  model 
2m.  30cm.  in  length  and  17cm.  in  diameter.  A  clock 
movement  with  springs  produced  the  necessary  mov- 
ing power. 

In  the  first  place,  a  "typhoonoid,"  or  suction 
cone,  of  12cm.  in  diameter  was  placed  on  the  driv- 
ing shaft,  and  when  the  clockwork  was  set  in  motion 
the  vessel  traveled  a  distance  of  fourteen  metres 
in  a  space  of  time  ' '  impossible  to  estimate. ' ' 

This  "typhoonoid"  was  then  changed  for  another, 
17cm.  in  diameter,  and  the  vessel  travelled  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  metres  in  a  space  of  time  also 
"impossible  to  estimate." 

Then  the  "  typhoonoids "  were  changed  for  an 
ordinary  screw  made  very  perfectly,  with  variable 
pitches  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty-five  and  sixty  de- 
grees. The  screw  was  used  as  a  tractor  and  as  a 
propeller,  but  in  each  case  the  vessel  traveled  only 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  centimetres  in 
a  space  of  time  "impossible  to  estimate." 

"Thus,"  says  M.  Gambiu,  "with  the  same  vessel, 
the  same  driving  shaft,  the  same  motor,  the  same 
expenditure  of  energy,  the  result  with  a  'typhoon- 
oid' was  fifty  to  sixty  times  superior  to  the  result 
with  the  screw. 

"The  locomotion,  or  forward  movement  in  my 
ships,"  he  adds,  "is  produced  by  suction  with  an 
ovoido-conical  ship  and  a  special  apparatus  acting 
by  centrifugal  and  pneumatic  traction  in  front  of 
the  ship. 

"The  'typhoonoid'  is  connected  with  the  ship  by 
means  of  a  driving  shaft,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
a  turbine  engine.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an 
outside  protecting  part  of  the  shaft,  constituting  a 
cone,  the  inside  of  which  covers  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
Its  length  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
base. 

"This  cone  is  encircled  to  a  helicoid,  or  spiral 
contrivance,  which  extends  from  the  base  to  the 
vertex  and  is  attached  to  the  projecting  shaft.  The 
spiral,  or  screw,  is  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
move its  outer  surface  away  from  the  water,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact  while  at  rest,  and  this  sur- 


face acts  consequently  as  an  air  pump  and  causes 
a  void  or  difference  in  pressure. 

Shaped  Iiike  a  Sugar  Loaf. 

"A  second  spiral  fitted  over  the  cone,  and  which 
is  bent  inwardly  and  has  two  revolutions,  acts  as 
a  centrifugal  pump  blade  and  drives  away  the 
surrounding  liquids  to  open  the  track  for  the  ship. 
The  pressure  of  the  prow  angles  of  the  ship  is  done 
away  with,  and  it  dashes  forward,  or  is  sucked  for- 
ward, in  the  wake  of  the  cone. 

"If  the  ship  moves  her  whole  length  in  less  time 
than  is  required  there  will  be  a  suction  counter  to 
the  centripetal  reaction  for  filling  up  the  void 
created.  The  length  must,  therefore,  be  calculated 
so  as  to  correspond  to  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
'  typhoonoid. ' 

"In  my  experiments  on  August  18th  of  this  year 
I  found  that  the  ship  will  have  to  be  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  swollen  sugar  loaf.  It  will  be  partially 
or  totally  under  water. 

' '  Of  course,  such  a  speed  as  one  thousand  kilo- 
metres an  hour  will  frighten  people.  But  so  were 
they  frightened  a  hundred  years  ago  when  men 
spoke  of  going  one  hundred  kilometres  an  hour." — 
New  York  Herald. 


ENGINE  DRIVEN  BY  WATER 


"Hydrolocomotive"    Gets   Power   From   Overhead 
AcLueduct  Running  Along  the  Track. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  surprising  in- 
ventions which  already  attracts  the  keenest  in- 
terest from  many  parts  of  the  world  has  recently 
been  made  by  Prof.  Frank  Kirehbach,  of  Munich. 
The  invention  is  variously  called  the  "Hydrovolve 
Water  Locomotive"  and  "Hydrolocomotive."  The 
new  hydrovolve  has  the  advantage  of  turbine  and 
overshot  wheels  in  that  it  makes  much  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  water  and  is  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  locomotion  transportation.  In  its  form 
the  new  device  resembles  very  much  old  mill  wheels. 
The  inventor,  however,  has  succeeded  in  collecting 
the  entire  amount  of  water  flowing  into  such  a 
wheel  in  an  iron  system  of  buckets  or  cells  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  whole  diameter  of  the  wheel  is 
entirely  ballasted  with  water,  and  while  being 
moved  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  the 
machine  starts  to  run  on  rails  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Prof.  Kirehbach  claims  that  in  this  way 
he  can  utilize  95  per  cent  of  the  available  water 
power  and  in  some  of  his  trials  as  much  as  98  per 
cent.  In  connection  with  this  invention  Prof. 
Kirehbach  has  constructed  a  locomotive,  on  which 
his  system  has  successfully  been  used.  The  locomo- 
tive runs  under  an  aqueduct  five  meters  in  height, 
from  which  one  cubic  meter  (35  cubic  feet)  of 
water  is  conducted  horizontally  alongside  the  rail. 
The  locomotive  is  provided  with  a  suction  lever, 
which  sucks  off  the  water  from  the  aqueduct,  then 
conducting  same  into  a  large  double  hydrovolve 
three  meters  high.  The  latter  is  placed  upon  a  truck 
frame  and  is  connected  with  the  driving  wheels 
of  the  truck  by  means  of  chains.  The  machine 
runs  just  as  easily  up  hill  as  down,  and  trials  car- 
ried by  the  inventor  have  shown  that  a  machine 
of  this  kind  can  attain  a  speed  of  30  kilometers 
per  hours. — Philadelphia  Eecord. 

NOVEL  MATCHES  FOR  FRENCH 


Circle    of    Wax    Around    Middle    Gives    "Second 
Wind"  to  the  Few  That  Light  at  First. 
Paris. — The   French   government,   it   would   seem, 
has  at  last  decided  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
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manafaeture  of  wooden  matches,  the  2  cent  boxes 
now  on  sale  eontaining  matches  identical  with  those 
sold  hitherto,  except  that  in  the  middle  of  each 
there  is  a  small  circle  of  parafSn  wax,  which  per- 
mits the  flame  to  spring  into  life  again  and  burn 
to  the  end  of  the  wood.  The  idea  serves  its  pur- 
pose, provided  the  match  lights  in  the  first  instance, 
which  happens  about  one  time  in  five. — New  York 
Herald. 


BANG  HIS  OWN  BEQUIEM 


OurioDs  Um  of  the  Phonograph  at  a  Funeral 
in  DnbUn. 
Dublin. — At  the  recent  funeral  service  held  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cork  over  the  body  of  a  Mr.  Hat- 
tersley,  a  local  merchant,  who  was  well  known  dur- 
ing his  life  as  the  possessor  of  a  magnificent  baritone 
voice,  a  phonograph  was  placed  over  the  coffin  and, 
as  soon  as  the  religious  ceremony  had  terminated, 
the  voice  of  the  deceased  was  heard  singing  the  final 


requiem  of  the  absolution. 

The  scene  was  very  impressive,  and  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  lamentations  and  tears  of  the 
mourners,  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  dead 
singer  in  solemn  awe. 

The  record  cylinder  will  be  preserved  for  the 
anniversary  mass,  and  the  same  scene  is  to  be 
enacted  every  year. — New  York  World. 


RASIO-TEI^OBAPHT  SU00E88 


Test  from  Borne  to  Sardinia  Proves  Messages  Oan- 

not  be  Diverted. 

Bome. — Experiments  with  the  Armons  system  of 
radio-telegraphy  have  been  made  between  Bome  and 
Sardinia,  resulting  in  a  successful  demonstration  of 
the  inventor's  claim  that  an  electro-magnetic  wave 
message  transmitted  by  this  system  cannot  be  di- 
verted from  the  point  for  which  it  is  intended. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  witnessed  the  test, 
congratulated  the  inventor  upon  his  achievement. — 
Associated  Press. 


TO  CB08S  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  24  HOURS. 


Quarantine   on   EdLtiivg 

FEDERAL  BAN  ON  FOOD  ADULTERATION  THREATENS  TO  BE- 
COME AS  SEVERE  AS  THE  BAN  ON  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES; 
MANUFACTURERS  GIVE  UP  OPPOSITION  TO  PURE  FOOD  LEG- 
ISLATION.—RAPID  INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  RESTAURANT  LIV- 
ING. 


After  a  protracted  contention,  the  enemies 
of  food  adulteration  at  length  begin  to  see 
promise  of  achieving  valuable  results.  Stim- 
ulated, perhaps,  by  the  rigor  with  which  such 
kindred  frauds  as  the  "doctoring"  of  drugs 
have  been  prosecuted,  and  warned  by  the 
widespread  disclosures  of  the  nature  of  many 


foods  in  most  common  use,  the  manufacturers 
who  have  kitherto  opposed  have  given 
'heir  endorsement  to  bills  pending  in  Con- 
press;  women's  organizations  have  reen- 
forced  the  movement;  and  the  influential 
London  medical  press,  including  the  cleverly 
popular  "Lancet,"  have  added  force  to  the 
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campaign  by  the  candor  of  their  exposures. 
Little  doubt  now  remains  that  something 
tangible  wiU  result  from  the  agitation.  In- 
deed, the  study  of  foods  has  been  made  to 
advance  to  such  a  point  in  public  attention, 
that  its  lessons  are  apt,  hereafter,  to  receive 
as  much  legal  enforcement,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, as  have  those  of  medicine,  quarantine, 
and  sanitation. 


over  juniper  berries,  but  is  made  by  adding  the  oil 
to  dilute  its  spirits. 

"Tincture  of  Jamaica  ginger  is  reinforced  with 
capsicum;  mustard  is  loaded  with  flour.  The  greater 
part  of  our  ground  spices  are  adulterated." 


EXTENT  OF  FOOD  FEAUDS 


Flavoring    Extracts,    Jamaica    Ginger,    and    Even 
Wiiskey  are  Adulterated. 

Of  the  many  recent  showings  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  food  adulteration,  none  have  been  so 
notable  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Leon  L.  Watters 
before  the  Section  of  Chemistry  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. Said  Dr.  "Watters,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

"The  results  of  my  investigation  have  brought 
to  light  the  existence  of  evils  which  surprise  even 
you  who  are  chemists  and  who  are  of  necessity 
brought  more  or  less  into  contact  with  their  mani- 
festations. So  far,  indeed,  has  the  evil  extended 
that  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
impossible  to  obtain  certain  articles  which  are 
true  to  their  name. 

"For  instance,  I  doubt  if  pure  olive  oil  is  to  be 
had  in  this  market,  except  from  dealers  of  the  high- 
est standing,  and  cottonseed  oil  sold  under  that 
designation  is  almost  universal.  I  have  found  that 
in  almost  every  case  the  vinegar  sold  at  low  prices 
is  fortified  by  the  addition  of  mineral  acid,  a  sub- 
stance, which,  whether  injurious  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  would  not  be  knowingly  imbibed  by  the 
purchaser.  Cocoa  is  adulterated  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  starch  or  with  the  ground  shells  and 
sugar. 

"It  is  an  old  story  among  food  chemists  that 
ground  coffee  is  duplicated  by  drying,  baking  and 
powdering  hog's  liver,  which  is  mixed  with  chick- 
ory  and  sufBcient  coffee  essence  to  give  it  flavor, 
while  even  the  whole  coftee  bean  is  duplicated  by 
an  artificial  article  of  such  a  form  as  to  defy  casual 
detection. 

' '  I  am  prepared  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  flavoring  extracts  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  City  of  New  York  are  made 
up  of  various  mixtures  blended  and  colored  with 
aniline  dyes,  and  the  simple  experiment  of  at- 
tempting to  dissolve  any  of  the  cheaper  candies  sold 
on  the  lower  east  side  will  show  invariably  the  ex- 
istence of  greater  or  lesser  amounts  of  terra  alba. 

' '  Baking  powder  is  loaded  with  excessive  amounts 
of  starch  or  either  fillers  and  substances  which  im- 
pair the  digestion  and  ruin  health.  Whiskey  has 
been  and  is  now  being  manufactured  from  spirits 
by  the  use  of  so-called  beading  oils  with  various 
flavors  and  caramel  coloring.  I  venture  to  say  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  gin  consumed  in  this 
country   has    never   been   prepared    by    distillation 


EFFECTS  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Manufacturers  Yield  to  the  Evident  Intention  of  Dr. 
Wiley  to  Enforce  the  Laws. 

In  a  statement  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  inde- 
fatigable enthusiast  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  movement  in  food  studies,  re- 
ported a  remarkable  change  of  attitude  upon 
the  part  of  food  manufacturers  who  hitherto 
had  antagonized  all  legislation.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  quoted  him  as  follows: 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  re- 
ceived, in  this  connection,  communications  from 
two  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  preserved  food- 
stuffs in  the  United  States,  informing  him  that 
after  January  1st  they  will  cease  to  make  any  manu- 
factured article  containing  any  colored  matter  or 
preservative.  Both  of  these  firms  were  formerly 
antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  legislation  for  "pure 
food,"  and  were  opponents  of  the  measure. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Wiley  with 
adulterants  and  preservatives  have  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  makers  of  canned  goods,  and  the 
indorsement  of  many  of  them  have  now  been  se- 
cured to  the  proposed  pure  food  law. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  just  begun,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Geological  Survey,  a  close  ex- 
amination of  every  brand  of  mineral  water  now  on 
the  market.  It  is  believed  by  Dr.  Wiley  that  many 
of  the  waters  are  falsely  labeled,  and  that  the 
health-giving  qualities  ascribed  to  them  exist  largely 
in  the  imagination  of  the  promoters. 

' '  Why, ' '  said  Dr.  Wiley  yesterday,  ' '  there  are 
waters  in  the  drug  and  grocery  stores  of  the  country 
which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  absolutely  every 
known  human  ailment  from  plain  gout  to  ap- 
pendicitis. It  stands  to  reason  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  water  is  'fake'  medicine. 

"We  propose  to  investigate,  and  to  compel  pro- 
moters of  medicinal  waters  to  stick  to  the  truth 
in  labeling  their  wares.  The  Geological  Survey 
has  offered  to  assist  us,  and  from  it  we  shall  obtain 
genuine  samples  of  water  from  every  medical  spring 
in  the  United  States. 

Tests  With  "Fake"  Mineral  Water. 

"We  will  use  this  pure  water  in  comparison  with 
the  medical  waters  of  the  trade,  which  we  shall  buy 
quietly  in  the  open  market.  Since  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  impure  foods,  preservatives, 
and  poisonous  drugs  used  in  adulterating  them  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  manu- 
facturers. Knowing  that  we  mean  business,  they 
have  fallen  into  line  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  they  are  tumbling  over  each  other  in  the  effort 
to  be  the  first  to  announce  their  departure  from 
the  use  of  harmful  preservatives. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  which  we  shall  not  in- 
sist upon  being  sold  without  preservative  being 
used  in  the  manufacture.  This  is  catsup.  Pre- 
servatives are  used  in  every  brand  of  catsup  made. 
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for,  while  the  article  could  be  kept  indefinitely  as 
long  as  the  bottle  remained  sealed  without  pre- 
servative, it  would  spoil  as  soon  as  the  bottle  was 
opened.  Catsup  is  used  in  such  small  quantities, 
and  it  is  so  impossible  to  use  a  whole  bottle  at 
a  time,  that  I  have  decided  to  be  lenient." 

Dr.  Wiley  has  also  within  the  past  few  days  eon- 
eluded  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  Florida 
cassava,  a  root  which  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
prussie  acid,  the  most  deadly  poison  known,  but 
which  otherwise  would  b«  a  healthful  food.  The 
experiments  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
method  for  the  removal  of  the  acid,  and  Dr.  Wiley 
expects  that  the  cassava  will  rapidly  assume  an 
important  position  among  the  foods  for  man  and 
cattle. 


8TANDABD8  OF  PURITY 


Oovemment  Establishes  Percentages  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  Varions  Commodities. 

In  the  following  out  of  its  well-conceived 
plans  for  enforcement  of  food  purity,  the 
Government  has  recently  made  known  sev- 
eral standards  to  which  manufacturers  must 
conform.  Some  of  the  principal  items  were 
given  as  follows  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald: 

A  standard  by  whieh  food  products  will  be 
measured  to  lAcertain  their  purity  and  wholesome- 
neaa  has  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. A  commission  of  experts,  after  a  careful 
examination,  made  a  report  to  Secretary  Wilson 
today  of  their  conclusions,  which  he  bad  approved. 
The  standards  will  be  used  in  prosecutions  under  the 
pure  food  law  to  punish  dealers  for  the  sale  of 
adulterated  and  injurious  foods. 

The  standard  adopted  for  flour  calls  for  not  more 
than  13.5  per  cent  of  moisture,  nor  less  than  1.36 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  not  over  1  per  cent  of  ash 
and  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent  of  fiber. 
Maize  meal,  commeal  or  Indian  commeal  should 
contain  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  moisture,  nor 
let*  than  1.12  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  not  over 
1.6  per  cent  ash.  Oatmeal,  to  be  wholesome,  re- 
quires not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  moisture,  1.5 
per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  not  less  than  2.24  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  and  not  over  2.2  per  cent  of  ash. 

The  standard  for  milk  requires  12  per  cent  of 
total  solids,  8.5  per  cent  solids  not  fat  and  3.25 
per  cent  of  milk  fat.  Condensed  milk  should  con- 
tain at  least  28  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  of  which  not 
less  than  one-fourth  should  be  milk  fat.  The  cream 
standard  calls  for  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of  milk 
fat,  while  full  cream  or  whole  milk  cheese  should 
have  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Many  other  articles  of  common  use  are  stand- 
ardized, including  wines  and  liquors.  The  per- 
centages of  alcohol  and  of  adulterants  in  each  are 
limited. 


VAIN  SEASCH  FOK  UKOOLOBED  BTTTTEB 


Mannf  acturers  Told  Dr.  Wiley,  Oovemment  Chemist, 
That  They  Do  Not  Make  It. 
At    the   concluding   session   of   the   annual    Con- 
ference of  State  Sanitary  Officers  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  read  a 
paper  on  food  adulteration.  He  denounced  particu- 
larly the  use  of  coal  tar  dyes  for  coloring  butter, 
saying  that  while  many  of  them  have  no  direct 
posionous  eflPect  their  continued  consumption  over- 
burdens the  kidneys. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  and  now  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  colored  butter,  he  said: 

"In  the  hygienie  experiments  which  we  have 
conducted  at  Washington  we  have  been  able  until 
the  present  year  to  secure  by  special  order  un- 
colored  butter  for  our  use.  The  two  firms  which 
supplied  us  with  this  butter  in  former  years  when 
asked  this  year  to  furnish  the  supply  both  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  the  quantity  made  was  so 
small,  simply  the  amount  which  we  ordered,  that  it 
did  not  pay  them  to  make  it.  For  the  past  six 
weeks  we  have  sought  in  vain  the  markets  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  manufactories  nearby  to  secure  a 
sufficient  quality  of  uneolored  butter  for  the  use  of 
our  hygenie  table.  This  is  certainly  a  sad  com- 
ment upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  as  respects  the  coloring  of  butter." 

After  speaking  in  similar  terms  of  the  use  of 
borax  and  other  food  preservatives.  Dr.  Wiley  con- 
cluded : 

"I  believe  the  health  officials  of  the  country 
should  stand  together  as  a  unit  in  this  purpose — 
namely,  to  exclude  all  bodies  from  goods  which  na- 
ture has  not  put  there,  except  those  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
save  in  cases  where  the  consumer  demands  on  his 
own  accord  their  addition  for  special  purposes.  In 
the  case  of  artificial  colors  I  should  not  apply  the 
above  principle  quite  so  broadly  to  those  manu- 
factured foods  which  are  mixtures  and  have  no 
natural  tints  or  colors,  such  as  candies,  ices  and 
many  desserts.  If  the  above  position  in  regard  to 
colors  and  antiseptics  is  regarded  as  too  rigid,  then 
the  next  best  position  is  too  require  that  all  food 
products  artifieally  colored  or  containing  chemical 
preservatives  should  be  plainly  labeled  to  that 
effect." 


OLEVEU\.ND'S  CIDEB  HOUSE 


Food  Commissioners  of  Ohio  City  Find  Benzoic  Acid 
In  Drink. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — After  investigations  extending 
over  a  period  of  three  months,  it  was  declared  yes- 
terday that  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  is  pre- 
paring for  a  descent  upon  a  number  of  apfel  wine 
stubes,  or  eider  bouses,  which  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  principally  in  the  Kensington 
and   Richmond   districts. 

Many  of  the  apfel  wine  stubes,  as  they  are  called 
in  Germany,  where  they  originated,  are  places 
which  once  were  licensed  saloons,  but  have  drifted 
into  cider  rooms.  They  are  frequented  most  by 
Germans  who  are  wont  to  congregate  there  of  an 
evening  and  sip  a  convivial  mug  of  cider.  It  is 
also  no  unusual  thing  for  families  to  take  a  pitcher 
to  the  stube  and  have  it  filled  with  cider  for  the  en- 
tire family.  Some  of  the  different  brands  are  sweet, 
others  sour.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  summer 
drink. 

The  first  sample  of  cider  was  examined  about 
three  months  ago.  It  yielded  a  certain  amount  of 
benzoic  acid.  Other  samples  were  tested  with  the 
same  result.  Then  Profesor  C.  B.  Cochran,  the  state 
chemist,  and  Professor  I^Awall,  of  the  same  depart- 
ment, started  the  investigation  in  earnest. 

It  is  declared  that  out  of  the  innumerable  sample* 
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analyzed  in  three  months  exactly  SO  per  cent  were 
found  to  contain  preservatives.  There  will  be 
further  investigation  as  to  the  effect  of  benzoic 
upon  the  human  system,  and  as  to  whether  the 
owners  of  the  wine  stubes  have  made  the  adultera- 
tion themselves,  and  then  arrests  will  begin.- — Cleve- 
land Plaindealer. 


LAY  BABE  DRUG  FRAUD 


National  Betail  Druggists  Admit  Bogus  Medicines 
Have  Menaced  Life. 

Spurious  drugs  and  counterfeit  proprietary  med- 
icines for  five  years  have  menaced  the  health  and 
even  the  life  of  those  who  purchased  from  retail 
dealers,  according  to  the  official  admission  of  Charles 
H.  Avery,  president  of  the  Chicago  Eetail  Drug- 
gists' Association,  and  Thomas  V.  Wooten,  secre- 
tary of  the  national  association,  and  evidence  given 
before  United  States  Commissioner  Mason. 

The  admission  marks  a  complete  reversal  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  this  organization,  which  here- 
after will  make  as  whole-souled  a  fight  for  pure 
drugs,  it  is  believed,  as  hitherto  its  officers  have 
made  to  convince  the  public  that  recent  arrests  and 
prosecutions  were  mere  trust  persecution  and  an  as- 
sault on  the  retailers'  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  Charles  H.  Avery, 
president  of  the  local  retail  druggists'  association, 
and  Thomas  V.  Wooten,  secretary  of  the  national 
asociation,  isued  a  statement  which  he  has  sent 
to  every  druggist  in  the  United  States. 

After  recounting  the  fact  that  the  retailers  had 
previously  rejected  as  without  foundation  the  allega- 
tion that  spurious  drugs  and  counterfeits  of  pro- 
prietary products  of  the  Farben  Fabriken  Company 
were  being  largely  sold,  the  statement  continues: 

"As  the  result  of  our  investigation  justice  com- 
pels us  to  state  that  the  mass  of  positive  evidence 
there  shown  is  absolutely  beyond  dispute.  We  came 
away  burdened  with  humiliation  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  could  be  possible  in  a  city  where  so 
many  competent  pharmacists  are  employed  in  dis- 
pensing medicines,  because  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  article  dispensed  could  have  been  proved  by 
the  simplest  test. 

"It  is  our  desire  publicly  to  commend  the  inves- 
tigation that  is  being  made  of  the  frauds  to  which 
druggists  have  fallen  victims,  because  these  inves- 
tigations cannot  result  otherwise  than  advantag- 
eously to  honest  pharmacists." 

"The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Avery  and  Mr. 
Wooten,"  said  Secretary  Bodemann  of  the  state 
board  of  pharmacy,  "is,  I  regret  to  say,  true  in 
every  particular.  The  facts  are  so  humiliating  as 
to  cause  every  Chicago  pharmacist  who  loves  his 
calling  to  bow  his  head  in  shame."  —  Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


EATING  BECOMES  COSTLIEB 


Leading  New  York  Restaurants  Advance  Their 
Prices  Thirty  Per  Cent. 
From  the  manager  of  a  leading  restaurant  in  New 
York  The  World  obtained  recently  a  comparison  of 
the  prices  charged  for  food  ten  years  ago  and  those 
prevailing  at  the  present  time.  Figures  telegraphed 
at  the  same  time  by  World  correspondents  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Boston,  Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Omaha,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Balti- 
more, Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  showed  conclusively 


that  New  York  leads  in  the  matter  of  prices — that 
is,  it  costs  more  to  buy  a  meal  in  New  York  restau- 
rants than  it  does  in  any  of  the  other  cities  in  the 
world. 

The  manager  who  made  the  comparisons  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  same  restaurant  for  twenty  years. 
The  figures  he  gave  yesterday  as  being  on  the 
card  of  his  place  ten  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  prevailing  today,  are  as  follows: 
Dishes  1895  1905 

Oysters    $0.25         $0.30 

Soup   30  .40 

Fish    50  1.25 

Roast  Beef  50  .70 

Roast  Lamb 60  .80 

Partridge    1.50  2.50 

Quail    65  .75 

Turkey     75  1.00 

Chicken   (Whole)    1.00  1.50 

Potatoes    20  .30 

Celery    30  .50 

Lettuce    35  .60 

Cheese    30  .30 

Ice-cream     40  .3Q 

Coffee    15  .15 

Total    $7.75      $11.35 

The  restaurant  from  the  bill  of  which  these  prices 
are  taken  compares  favorably  with  the  Waldorf  of 
today,  the  bill  of  which  was  consulted  to  obtain  cur- 
rent quotations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  same  articles  today  is  $3.60  higher  than  ten 
years  ago.  The  only  explanation  that  could  be  ob- 
tained to  account  for  it  is  the  advanced  cost  of  un- 
cooked suplies. 


PARIS  FOND  OF  HORSEFLESH 


More  Than  35,000  Animals  Are  Consumed  There 
Every  Year. 
Paris. — M.  Camille,  minister  of  marine,  was  pre- 
sent a  few  days  ago  at  a  banquet  at  which  horse- 
flesh formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  menu. 
The  occasion  marked  the  opening  of  new  abattoirs 
for  butchering  horses  at  Vaugiard.  Nearly  every 
visitor  in  Paris  is  familiar  with  the  small  butcher- 
shops,  with  a  gold  horse's  head  over  each  door,  in- 
dicating the  kind  of  meat  sold  there.  But  the  new 
statistics  are  surprising.  They  show  that  more  than 
35,000  horses,  mules  and  donkeys  are  consumed  as 
food  in  Paris  every  year.  M.  De  Crout,  a  veterin- 
ary, who  iirst  advocated  horseflesh  as  a  diet,  will  be 
honored  by  a  statue. — New  York  Herald. 


BISON  BRED  FOR  BRITISH  BEEF 


Crossing  of  North  American  Buffalo  Found  to  Be 
Success. 

London. — For  some  time  Mr.  Leyland  of  Hag- 
gerston  Castle  has  been  experimenting  with  a  cross 
of  North  American  bison  and  various  types  of 
British  bred  cattle.  His  idea  is  to  provide  a  vari- 
ant of  British  beef.  The  first  two  of  these  animals 
sent  to  the  market  were  a  cross  between  the  bison 
and  the  Highland  variety,  which  have  just  arrived 
at  Newcastle.  The  animals  had  grown  to  maturity 
in  a  wild  state  and  much  resembled  their  American 
ancestors,  clothed  with  the  black,  shaggy  coat  of 
the  true  bison,  with  his  splendid  head  and  should- 
ers. When  the  beast  was  skinned  and  cut  up  it 
appeared  the  beef  was  very  rich  and  of  a  splendid 
quality. — New  York  Herald. 
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The   Jewish    Home   in   Africa 


In  1883,  twenty-one  yean  ago  Uat  month,  a  white 
man  flrat  stood  on  the  lofty  plateau  the  northern 
part  of  which  was  offered  by  the  British  government 
last  summer  for  colonization  by  the  Jews.  He  was 
Joseph  Thompson,  the  first  explorer  to  cross  the 
country  of  the  Masai,  brave  warriors  and  foes  of  all 
intruders.  He  had  descended  from  their  wide  plain 
into  the  deep  trough  that  extends  some  thousands 
of  miles  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  Bed  Sea  and 
into  Asia.  He  bad  clambered  up  the  steepest  escarp- 
ment of  the  "Rift  Valley"  and  stood  on  a  mighty 
platean  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

"What  a  terrible  country  this  is!"  said  his 
black  porters.  "We  shall  perish  with  cold."  They 
were  right  under  the  equator,  but  had  never  been 
so  high  above  the  sea  before,  and  the  cold,  invigor- 
ating breezes  set  their  teeth  chattering. 

Garden  Spot  of  Africa. 

' '  We  had  reached  the  red  plateau  of  Guas 
Ngishu,"  wrote  Thomson,  "and  my  men  were  too 
paralyzed  with  cold  to  move  forward.  I  was  there- 
fore forced  to  camp  and  light  great  bonfires  to  re- 
vive them." 

He  had  reached  the  northern  part  of  the  lofty 
plateaa  which  extends  north  and  south  for  about 
200  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  It  is  not 
very  broad,  but  widens  out  in  the  north  and  south. 
The  various  parts  of  the  plateau  have  different 
names,  and  the  place  where  Thomson  reached  it  is 
known  as  the  Ouas  Ngishu  plateau,  which  is  the 
region  that  has  been  set  apart  for  the  Jews.  It 
is  shown  in  solid  black  on  this  map.  This  tract 
of  territory  which  the  British  government  has 
offered  to  the  East  Africa  Syndicate  representing 
the  Jewish  Colonial  trust  is  about  as  large  as  our 
Long  Island. 

The  whole  platean  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
Africa.  It  has  now  been  travesed  by  many  white 
men  from  end  to  end,  and  every  man  who  has  seen 
it  is  enthusiastic  over  its  perfect  salubrity,  its 
bracing  air,  its  rich  soil,  and  wideapread  grazing 
lands.  The  vertical  sun  cannot  impress  the  ener- 
vating influences  of  the  hot  tropics  upon  this  mighty 
uplifted  block  of  the  earth. 

No  one  imagined  before  Thomson 's  exploration 
that  under  the  equator  in  Africa  would  be  found 
a  large  region  that  duplicates  the  conditions  of  the 
temperate  zones  in  so  many  respects  that  if  it  had 
been  accessible  to  dwellers  in  our  northern  climes 
it  would  have  been  overflowed  with  settlers  long 
ago.    Only  the  northern  part  is  offered  to  the  Jews, 


but  it  is  certain  that  colonists  from  Western  Europe 
will  ultimately  fill  the  larger  portion  south  of  the 
railroad  with  homesteads.  As  yet  no  white  men  live 
there  excepting  the  railroad  employes,  who  are  rais- 
ing all  the  European  vegetables  and  cereals,  and 
find  that  white  potatoes  yield  an  especially  prolific 
crop.  The  railroad  from  Mombassa  to  Uganda 
crosses  the  plateau  near  the  southern  edge  of  Qua* 
Ngishu,  its  summit  level  being  8,30Q  feet.  Some- 
where near  this  summit  level  the  future  capital  of 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  to  stand,  for  it  has 
been  decided  to  remove  it  from  its  present  an- 
healthful  location  on  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Splendid  Home  PosslbUltiM. 

British  oflSeialdom  is  not  given  much  to  flowery 
language  or  to  bursts  of  enthusiasm  unless  the  oc- 
casion is  particularly  impressive;  but  the  official 
reports  on  this  territory  have  left  no  words  of 
praise  unsaid.  "The  Hand  Book  for  East  Africa" 
for  this  year  says  of  this  Western  plateau  and  of 
the  Kikuyu  plateau  to  the  east:  "These  plateaus 
are  not  only  adapted  for  European  vegetables  and 
cereals,  but  also  for  stock  raising.  They  will  carry 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  supply  of  land 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  though  that  nearest 
the  railroad  naturally  will  be  taken  up  first.  White 
settlers  may  make  homes  while  their  children  will 
thrive.  The  periodical  visits  to  Europe  will  be  a 
luxury  and  not  a  necessity,  as  in  most  tropical 
climates.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  country  will 
be  covered  with  snug  homesteads,  each  surrounded 
by  its  substantial  stable  and  cattle  sheds,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  while  the  country,  as  far  aa  the  eye 
can  see,  will  be  a  rippling  expanse  of  golden  grain, 
or  snowy,  cotton,  blending  into  the  forest-clad 
slopes." 

This  entire  plateau  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Sir 
Harry  Johnson,  former  Administrator  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  "perfectly  healthful."  No  part  of 
the  plateau  falls  below  5,500  feet.  The  mean  aver- 
age temperature  the  year  around  is  about  67  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  at  9  a.  m.,  and  78  degrees  at 
noon,  while  the  nights  are  much  cooler,  and  the 
thermometer  sometimes  goes  down  to  45  degrees  in 
the  early  morning. 

All  the  English  say  that  the  country  reminds  them 
of  home.  Sir  Charles  E.  Eliot,  late  commiaeioner 
for  British  East  Africa,  wrote  that  the  snrfaee  of 
the  plateau  resembles  the  downs  of  England.  Sir 
Harry  Johnson  said  that  the  scenery  reminded  him 
over  and  over  again  of  England,  Walee  and  Scot- 
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land.  There  are  the  same  swelling  green  downs 
crested  with  beautiful  woodland,  roaring  Scotch 
burns,  natural  meadows,  sprinkled  with  blue  for- 
get- me-  nots,  or  pink  and  white  clover.  In  the  hol- 
lows are  innumerable  violets,  buttercups,  daisies, 
and  other  flowers,  common  in  Europe  and  America. 
"This  beautiful  land  has  not  in  it  a  single  ugly 
or  unfriendly  spot.  Everywhere  the  landscape  is 
graceful  and  pleasing,  in  a  quiet  homely  way,  offer- 
ing few  violent  forms  or  startling  effects.  As  it  is 
almost  without  native  inhabitants  it  seems  to  b« 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  another  race  to  make  it  a 
wonderland  of  wealth  and  comfort." 

Paradise  for  Hunters. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Guas  Ngishu,  Nandi 


a  cunning  device  leading  up  to  game  traps,  oblong 
pitfalls  hidden  with  sticks  and  cut  grass,  into  which 
antelopes  and  other  game  are  likely  to  t'umble. 

There  is  no  paradise  for  hunters  in  Africa  today 
like  that  on  these  highlands.  There  is  unrivalled 
opportunity  for  sport  and  endless  quantities  of  game 
of  every  variety.  The  whites  have  never  hunted 
there,  and  the  parties  of  nomad  natives  have  made 
no  appreciable  inroad  upon  the  quantities  of  game, 
which  include  large  herds  of  antelopes,  Jackson's 
hartebeest,  ostriches  and  every  other  animal  that 
can  thrive  at  these  altitudes. 

The  reason  why  the  Nandi  and  Mau  highlands, 
south  of  the  railroad,  are  not  yet  open  to  settlers  is 
that  the  British  are  not  yet  ready  for  them.     The 


Proposed  Location   of   the   Zionists   in  Africa. 


and  Mau  highlands  have  scarcely  any  native  in- 
habitants, but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
climate  is  colder  than  most  of  the  natives  of  Africa 
enjoy.  The  blacks  have  tried  these  highlands  and 
do  not  like  them.  Lugard  found  on  the  grass  plains 
many  circular  hollows  whicu  had  been  dug  out  by 
black  settlers.  He  traced  the  ruins  of  stone  walls 
around  these  hollows.  The  natives  had  thus  pro- 
vided habitations  below  the  general  surface  in 
order  to  be  sheltered  from  the  cutting  winds.  It  is 
known  that  the  Wakwafi  farmers  of  the  eastern 
plains  had  settlements  on  the  highlands,  but  none 
of  them  remain  there.  The  hunters  of  the  plains 
still  climb  to  the  plateau  in  pursuit  of  game,  and 
Johnston  has  mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
native  paths  on  the  Guas  Ngishu  highlands  are  only 


land  must  be  subdivided  by  surveys  in  order  to 
make  an  orderly  division  of  it  among  small  farmers. 
— Cyrus  C.  Adams,  in  New  York  Times. 


PAY  FOE  PASTOR  AFTEB  14  VEABS 


Denver  Clergyman  Ends  Work  as  Carpenter  to  Sup- 
port Family. 
Denver. — After  serving  fourteen  years  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Galilee  Baptist  church  without  pay,  Eev. 
Joshua  Gravett  is  to  have  a  salary  of  $1200  a  year. 
He  has  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  to  support 
his  family.  The  salary  begins  with  the  new  year, 
and  the  pastor  has  put  aside  his  hammer  and 
saw. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 
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Society   eLivd  ImperidLlism 

RAPID  CREEPING  IN  OF  ROYAL  CUSTOMS  AND  STANDARDS 
AMONG  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  LEADERS  CAUSES  SHARP  COM- 
MENT.— COURT  FORMALITY  AT  WASHINGTON  ALLEGED. 


Unconscious  progress  toward  something 
that  might  be  called  Imperialism  by  those 
who  are  apprehensive  of  the  growth  of  this 
tendency  in  the  United  States  is  suggested 
from  time  to  time  in  numerous  phases  of 
American  "Society,"  where  it  finds,  perhaps, 
more  distinctive  expression  than  in  the 
broader  field  of  politics  and  colonial  adminis- 
tration. A  most  emphatic  declaration  that 
the  tendency  has  become  something  even 
more  than  a  tendency  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  de  Lyon  Nichols,  the 
Episcopalian  divine  who  presumed  a  few 
years  ago  to  revise  the  list  of  Society  from 
Four  Hundred  down  to  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty.  Still  further  representation  of  it  is 
given  in  a  recent  newspaper  article  purport- 
ing to  show  a  largely  increased  attention  to 
ceremonial,  uniform,  etc.,  in  the  White 
House. 

Again,  it  is  not  impossible  to  gather  in- 
ferences of  its  expansion  from  a  report  that 
Urn.  Howard  Gould  has  ordered  that  all  the 
employes  of  her  estate  on  Long  Island  shall 
wear  uniforms,  as  a  mark,  possibly  of  the 
"Gould  Family,"  the  Gould  clement  of  the 
new  aristocracy. 


pen  of  the  Rev, 
New  York. 


C.  W.  de  Lyon  Nichols,  of 


AI.L  POWERFUL  SOCIAI.  TRUST 


CLsrp  Arralanmont  by  B«t.  do  Lyon  Nichols  of 

"Wearers  of  Copablican  Coronets  and 

American  Strawborry  Lo&Tes." 

Probably  no  more  lucid  work  upon  the 
foibles  and  characteristics  of  the  exclusive 
Sdcial  circles  of  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
dited, says  the  Philadelphia  North-American, 
than  a  little  book  called  "The  Ultra-Fash- 
ionable Peerage  of  America,"  just  from  the 


Money,  not  blood,  Mr.  Nichols  explains,  is  the 
only  medium  for  admittance  to  the  Newport  set, 
the  supreme  teat  of  high  social  recognition. 

"Almost  within  a  decade,"  he  asserts,  "there  has 
sprung  up  in  our  free,  democratic  United  States 
an  exclusive  social  caste  as  valid  at  certain  Euro- 
pean courts  as  an  hereditary  titled  aristocracy — 
a  powerful  class  of  ultra-fashionable  multi-million- 
aires, who,  at  their  present  ratio  of  ascendancy,  bid 
fair  to  patronize  royalty  itself." 

These  ' '  wearers  of  republican  coronets  and  Ameri- 
can strawberry  leaves,"  about  four  hundred  families 
in  all,  he  declares,  have  formed  an  all-powerful 
social  trust,  which  he  proceeds  to  analyze.  He  also 
explains  how  the  ambitious  may  become  members 
of  that  trust. 

Upon  the  first  page  of  this  book,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Nichols  makes  this  statement: 

"Newport,  not  in  the  White  House,  is  the  su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  in  the  United  States;  Mrs. 
Astor,  and  not  the  wife  of  the  President,  is  the  first 
lady  of  the  land  in  the  realm  of  fashion." 

Naturally,  a  writer  who  makes  such  bold  state- 
ments is  supposed  to  be  sure  of  his  ground. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  was  a  friend  and  warm 
admirer  of  the  late  Ward  McAllister.  He  created 
no  small  noise  about  two  years  ago  by  using  an 
amended  list  of  society's  "Four  Hundred,"  and 
the  still  more  exclusive  "One  Hundred  and  Fifty," 
into  which  he  said,  the  croam  of  the  wider  aristo- 
cracy bad  withdrawn. 

The  clergyman  is  himself  of  blue-blooded  lineage. 
For  a  number  of  ypars  he  w.is  rector  of  Episcopal 
churches  in  Connecticut,  in  New  York  City  and  on 
Staten  Island.  About  five  yean  ago  ho  became  a 
convert  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  a  year  soughr 
peace  in  a  cloister  in  Rome.  Later  he  returned  tu 
New  York  and  devoted  himself  to  non-sectarian 
charitable  and  literary  work. 

He  begins  his  narrative  with  a  frank  preface. 

"In  tbfse  pages,"  he  states,  "the  subject  in 
hnnd — national  society — is  treated  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  fashion — birth  and  hereditary  rank 
being  accounted  mere  accidents  and  not  belonging 
to  tlic  essence  of  smartness. 

"The  syttoms  of  distinctions  employed  in  "The 
ritra-Fashionabe  Peerage  of  America"  sweeps 
uwny  as  so  much  social  nnder-crust  more  than  90 
prr  cent  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  Republic. 

"As  Burke's  Peerage  is  diversified  by  five  dif- 
ferent grades  of  nobility,  so  in  this  Iiook  flv 
ecniling  degrees  of  fashionable  profcdonce  ol 

"First,  the  ultra-smart  'On<-  Ilumlred  and  Filly.' 

"Second,  the  'Four  Hundred,'  supplemented  by  a 
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THE  PERSUASIVE  FASHION  NOTES. 
I 
'Br-r-r!     This  House  is  as  Cold  as  a  Barn." 


limited  few  ultra-fashionable  folk  of  the  provincial 
cities   and   towns. 

"Third,  the  outer  fringe  of  the  'Four  Hundred.' 

"Fourth,  the  Colonial  and  Knickerbocker  fam- 
ilies. 

"Fifth,  the  wealthy  upper  middle  class — society 
in  the  crude." 

"To  gurantee  the  possession  of  good  manners," 
Mr.  Nichols  continues,  "a  person  need  not  produce 
a  pedigree  dating  back  to  Mt.  Ararat.  The  national 
smart  set  offers  little  scope  for  men  encased  in  stiff 
Colonial  and  Knickerbocker  types  of  manners,  with 
the  aspirations  of  dukes  and  the  fortunes  of  foot- 
men. 

"For  registration  as  one  of  the  400  coronated 
families — that  is,  to  be  counted  ultra-smart — one  is 
ordinarily  supposed  to  have  received  an  invitation 
to  an  Astor  ball,  and  not  to  have  dined  at  Mrs. 
Aster's  virtually  debars  one  from  eminent  leader- 
ship in  that  surpassing  coterie  known  as  national 
and   international   American   society. 

Costly  Wardrobes  of  the  Men. 

"And  wealth  and  the  highest  fashion  have  be- 
come so  much  more  centralized  in  Newport  every 
year  that  it  has  become  as  imperative  for  a  social 
aspirant's  claims  to  be  passed  upon  by  Newport  as 
it  was  for  a  potentate  of  the  era  of  Charlemagne  to 
go  to  St.  Peter's,  Eome,  for  coronation." 

Having  once  got  within  the  gates  of  Fashion's 
citadel,  the  all-important  thing  is  to  stay  there.  One 
must  always  dress  the  part.  Mr.  Nichols  devotes 
two  chapters  of  his  book  to  the  garb  and  jewels  of 
ultra-smart   men  and  women. 

The  man  who  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree  in 
Fashion's  garden  is  ordinarily  rated  as  spending 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year  for  clothes.  Mr. 
Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  is  pointed  out  as  the  best  dressed 
man  in  Newport,  although  Harry  Lehr,  Henry  C. 
Clews,  Jr.,  Lispenard  Stewart,  Woodbury  Kane,  T. 
Suffern  Tailer  and  a  score  of  others  press  him 
closely  for  this  honor. 

"To  Mr.  Clews  is  accorded  the  royal  accolade  of 
being  the  foremost  among  ultra-smart  amateurs  in 


creating  fashions  for  men,"  Mr.  Nichols  tells  you. 
"He  invented  the  folded  cuff,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
whole  consignment  of  fancy  waistcoats."  One  of 
this  versatile  young  gentleman's  costumes  is  thus 
described: 

"A  suit  of  purplish  gray  cheviot,  with  double- 
brested  vest  of  bright  brocaded  purple  satin,  a  long 
flowering  scarf  of  a  bit  brighter  shade  of  purple, 
a  white  felt  chapeau-la-ville  hat,  with  heavy  folds 
of  purple  corded  silk  girdled  around  it  and  a 
boutonniere  of  light  purple  'snowball.'  " 

The  Best  Dressed  Women. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Drexel  is  declared  to  be  not  only  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  best-gowned 
women  at  Newport.  To  Mrs.  Burke-Roche  one 
must  look  for  the  technically  correct  things  in 
riding  habits.  The  fur  cloaks  of  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  are  of  almost 
fabulous  costliness  and  elegance.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  annual  bill  for  clothes  of  Mrs.  Potter  Pal- 
mer, of  Chicago,  runs  as  high  as  $10,000. 

Writing  of  the  magnificent  display  of  gems  made 
upon  high  social  occasions,  the  reverend  author 
states: 

"The  collective  contents  of  the  jewel  cases  of 
the  ultra-fashionable  set  in  New  York  society  ap- 
approximate  closely  to  $170,000,000. 

"Upwards  of  half  a  dozen  women,  notably  Mrs. 
Astor,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont 
and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  each  has  $1,000,0Q0 
invested  in  these  articles  for  personal  adornment. 
Among  those  whose  jewels  foot  up  in  value  close  to 
$800,000  are  Mrs.  Ogden  Geolet,  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs.  A  number  of  others  are 
worthy  of  being  entered  as  prize  exhibitors  at  any 
lapidary's   vanity   fair. 

"Mrs.  Ogden  Geolet 's  famous  dog  collar,  with  its 
solitaire  black  pearl  in  the  centre,  probably  eclipses 
any  other  article  of  personal  adornment  in  real 
pearls  in  this  country  since  Mrs.  Oliver  Belmont's 
wedding  present  of  her  ropes  of  pearls  to  her 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — and  both 
have  been  estimated  as  high  as  $2Q0,000  in  value. 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  was  one  of  the  first  to 


n. 

"Spring  Dreses!     What  a  Strange  Time  of  the 
Year  to  Think  of  That. ' ' 
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"  'Dimities,  Mull*  and  Nets  Covered  with  Pink 
Boms  and   Apple   Blossoms,   and    Charming   Floral 


Patterns  on  Lustrous  White  Muslin- 


appear  with  long  ropes  of  Oriental  pearls,  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Livingston  is  often  envied  her  old  family  heir- 
looms in  black  pearls. 

' '  While  ropes  of  Oriental  pearls  of  almost  price- 
less purity  enchain  the  necks  of  the  smartest  set, 
the  cornets  of  diamonds  worn  at  the  opera  cost  on 
the  average  not  more  than  $20,000.  Of  a  few  of 
the  more  imposing  tiaras,  however,  each  of  the  pear- 
shaped  brilliants  capping  the  apex  could  easily  com- 
mand $5,OQ0. 

The  Xntra-Smart  Poverty. 

"If  a  woman  aspires  to  regal  effects  in  evening 
dress,  besides  her  diamond  tiara,  a  corsage  piece  of 
diamonds  valued  at,  say,  $75,000,  is  requisite." 

With  such  resources  of  wealth  at  their  command, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  "New  York-Newport 
women  are  the  best-dressed  in  the  world."  For 
dress,  Mr^  Nichols  declares,  ' '  not  only  heightens 
virtue,  but  actually  creates  beauty  nowadajra." 
He  then  remarks,  parenthetically: 

"Reverting  again  to  beauty,  which  is  always  akin 
to  dress,  one  reason  why  New  York  society  has 
been  obliged  to  ransack  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  the 
whole  solid  South  and  the  Pacific  slope  for  beautiful 
women  is  because  such  a  strong  infusion  of  coarse 
Holland  Dutch  market-gardening  blood  coursed 
through  the  veins  of  established  metropolitan  so- 
ciety up  to  a  decade  ago." 

And  of  some  of  these  importations  he  states: 
"Baltimore  women,  from  time  immemorial,  I  am 
happy  to  record,  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
eosmetics  than  to  the  Cosmos." 

Fashion's  decrees  are  equally  strict  regarding  the 
environments  of  high  society.  Here  are  some  ob- 
servations taken  at  random: 

"The  ultra-smart  definition  of  poverty  is  having 
only  one  man-servant  in  one's  house. 

"An  ideally  complete  establishment  employs,  be- 
sides a  chef,  a  cook  and  kitchen  maid,  a  second 
kitchen  maid  known  as  a  scullery,  one  or  two 
laundresses,  a  parlor  maid,  a  butler  and  three  other 
men. 

"Such  a  menage  is  expected  to  be  supplied  with 


about  the  following  cavalcade  of  turnouts:  An  om- 
nibus, more  commonly  called  an  opera  bus;  a  mail 
coach  and  brake  for  four-in-hand  driving,  a  vic- 
toria, a  spider  phaeton,  a  runabout,  station  wagon, 
a  mail  phaeton  for  men's  driving,  a  one-horse  cab- 
riolet, a  two-wheel  gig  and  a  basket  phaeton  for 
young  women.  To  the  New  York  stable  of  the 
family,  in  the  season,  we  will  add  a  bachelor's 
brougham  for  one  horse,  another  two-horse  broug- 
ham for  women  and  a  hansom  cab.  Such  an 
equipped  stable  requires  from  six  to  ten  horses,  and 
the  services  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  men." 
How  It  Is  Worked. 

"How  to  get  into  the  ultra-smart  set"  is  the 
theme  that  requires  a  chapter  to  itself.  For  ambi- 
tious one«  here  is  some  of  the  information  it  gives: 

"Marriage  outright  into  the  smart  set  is  far  and 
away  the  surest  method  of  effecting  an  entrance  into 
it — few  visiting  lists,  for  example,  having  under- 
gone a  more  radical  change  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Drexel-Dablgren  since  her  marriage  to  Harry  Lehr. 

"Another  expeditious  method  ia  by  means  of  a 
business  deal,  benefiting  one  or  more  members  of 
the  smart  set.  There  are  delicate  ways  of  convey- 
ing the  expressions  of  one's  social  needs,  and  the 
ultra-smart  are  endowed  with  a  fine  sense  of 
noblesse  oblige,  provided  one  is  manipulating  events 
80  as  to  fill  their  purses. 

"If  you  are  socially  ambitious,  fix  your  abode  aa 
near  aa  possible  to  ' '  Millionaire 's  Bow ' ' — the  Fifth 
avenue  end  of  Central  Park. 

"Your  household  gods  suitably  enshrined,  employ 
a  press  agent  at  once.  If  your  early  training  in 
drawing  room  deportment  has  been  defective  or 
wholly  lacking,  place  yourself  under  a  social  mentor; 
have  her  put  the  society  intonation  for  a  speaking 
voice  into  your  throat,  teach  you  easy  deportment, 
how  to  converse  with  the  latest  society  badinage 
and  how  to  give  a  musicale. 

"Cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  some  fashionable 
women  whose  finances  are  on  the  wane,  but  whose 
temperament  requires  the  expenditures  of  large 
sums  of  money.  Form  the  acquaintance  of  an  oc- 
casional visiting  nobleman,  if  fully  insured  that  he 
DressI" — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


"I  Won't  Wear  These  Warm,  Stuffy  Clothes  any 
Longer;  "ve  jn*t  Oot  to  Have  a  New  Spring 
DreMi" 
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is  not  an  impostor,  and  minister  well  to  his  gas- 
tronomic needs,  for,  in  all  probability,  he  has 
taken  lodgings  sans  meals. 

"Above  all,  be  philanthropic  with  your  purse, 
although,  perchance,  the  heart  responds  but  feebly. 

"The  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church 
are  the  churches  of  beautiful  manners,  and  if  your 
birth  has  placed  you  under  the  social  ban  of 
being  a  dissenter,  cultivate  Episcopal  emotions  and 
shufBe  off  the  mortal  coil  of  Presbyterian  on  as  short 
notice  as  possible. 

"Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  make  a  national  one-night 
stand  theatre  comique  of  yourself  and  family  by 
making  the  grand  tour  of  hiring  cottages  at  New- 
port, Lenox  and  other  ultra-smart  resorts  before  so- 
ciety has  given  the  slightest  recognition  to  your 
claims.  Invoke  the  aid  of  old  Father  Neptune;  se- 
cure a  yacht,  as  sumptuous  a  one  as  you  please,  and, 
socially  speaking,  if  your  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another 
sea. 

"Aim  at  originality,  and  the  freshest  European 
modes  in  your  style  of  entertaining." 


COXJET  C3TJST0MS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  Notes  Much 
Display  and  Condescension. 

Under  the  name  of  "An  Old  Resident," 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  has  never  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
President  Roosevelt,  writes  extensively  of 
what  he  declares  to  be  the  prevalence  of 
"manners  and  customs  of  courts  in  favor  at 
the  White  House."  His  statements  are  in 
part  as  follows : 

It  is  the  talk  of  the  clubs  in  Washington  that 
there  is  a  marked  "inching  up"  toward  the  manners 
and  customs  of  royal  courts  at  the  White  House. 
It  is  the  gossip  of  the  kettledrums  that  they  are 
at  last  learning  how  to  do  things  properly  in  Am- 
erica. 

The  men  look  on  it  with  a  sort  of  cynical  tolera- 
tion. Some  think  it  is  un-American,  but  this  is 
a  big  country,  and  what  is  the  difference? 

The  women  buzz  over  it  with  delight.  They  think 
the  more  formal  a  thing  is  and  the  more  showy  its 
accompaniments  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it 
should  mark  the  goings-on  in  the  home  of  the  head 
of  the  government.  And  some  of  them  uncon- 
sciously speak  of  him  as  the  "Kuler. " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  social  doings  at  the 
White  House  now,  and  especially  since  the  verdict 
of  last  November,  differ  in  a  widely  marked  degree 
from  anything  ever  known  before.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  formal  etiquette,  of  increased  gold 
braid,  which  hints  at  a  court  rather  than  the  home 
of  the  American  President. 

The  most  remarkable  innovation  in  the  White 
House  ceremonies  is  that  of  having  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  army  and  navy  officers  in  at- 
tendance. This  has  been  a  custom  of  slow  growth. 
Former  Presidents  adopted  it  and  then  abandoned 
it,  as  the  custom  suited  them,  and  then  adopted  it 
again.  But  it  has  now  increased  into  proportions 
so  great  as  to  cause  widespread  comment. 

They  have  adopted  a  punctiliousness  without  pre- 
cedent at  the  White  House  under  President  Roose- 
velt.    On  state  occasions  army  oflficers  march  ahead 


of  the  President  and  lead  the  way  into  the  dining 
room.  At  the  table  all  the  guests  remain  standing 
until  the  President  is  seated.  In  leaving  the  table 
all  guests  rise  and  remain  in  their  places  until  the 
President  has  taken  his  departure.  The  President 
is  invariably  seated  first.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
state  dinners  but  of  private  dinners,  informal 
luncheons  and  family  dinners.  Not  even  Mrs. 
Eoosevelt  is  served  first. 

It  is  stated  that  this  is  an  innovation  and  it  is 
also  denied  that  this  is  any  change  from  existing 
custom  in  the  White  House  for  many  years. 
A  White  House  Command. 

The  custom  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  of 
regarding  an  invitation  or  a  summons  of  any  kind 
to  the  White  House  as  a  command.  This,  of  course, 
is  borrowed  from  royalty.  President  McKinley  in- 
vited Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  to  the  White 
House  near  the  end  of  his  first  term  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinguished company  at  dinner.  Senator  Piatt  did 
not  go.  When  he  was  asked  why,  he  pleaded  that 
he  had  a  previous  engagement.  But  so  far  as  known 
no  person  since  Mr.  Koosevelt  has  been  President 
has  pleaded  any  reason  other  than  illness  for  de- 
clining an  invitation  to  dinner  or  luncheon,  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  plea  of  a  previous 
engagement  were  made  now  the  President  would  re- 
sent it. 

Even  the  French  Ambassador  had  to  call  off  a 
dinner  on  one  day's  notice  because  he  had  been 
bidden  to  the  White  House. 

The  Case  of  a  Beporter. 

The  rules  of  the  White  House  in  connection  with 
receptions  will  undoubtedly  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced this  year  than  ever.  Those  governing  re- 
porters are  very  strict.  They  are  required  to  stand 
in  a  given  place,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  One  of  the  reporters  last 
winter.  Miss  Margaret  Wade,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  declined  to  stand  where  she  had  been  told  to 
because  her  work  was  interfered  with  by  other 
women  spectators,  who  were  not  practising  the 
newspaper  vocation.  For  this  she  was  excluded  from 
the  White  House  and  has  not  been  there  since  nor 
would  she  be  admitted  if  she  applied.  A  singular 
complication  now  arises  from  the  fact  that  Miss 
Wade  has  been  appointed  social  secretary  to  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  wife  of  the  Vice-President. 

When  Captain  Cowles,  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
President,  was  the  President's  aid  at  "the  White 
House  he  instituted  the  rule  of  having  everybody 
arise  when  the  President  entered  the  room  and  re- 
main standing  until  the  President  was  seated.  On 
one  occasion,  at  a  musicale  or  tea,  he  endeavored  to 
put  this  into  effect.  Many  of  the  women  openly 
rebelled,  and  Captain  Cowles  had  to  desist  in  his 
efforts  to  have  that  respect  shown  to  the  President 
which  common  custom  here  has  regarded  as  due  his 
station. 


COOKERY  FOE  ASTOE  GUESTS 


Twelve  Culinary  Experts  Will  Work  Six  Days  to 
Prepare  for  Feast. 

Prior  to  Mrs.  Astor's  annual  ball  which 
was  gi-s'en  the  middle  of  January  the  New 
York  World  had  the  following  account  of 
the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  dinners  of 
the  evening: 

Within  a  few  days  outside  cooks  will  take  pos- 
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aession  of  the  kitchens  of  Mn.  William  Astor's 
mansion  at  No.  840  Fifth  avenue,  and  from  then  un- 
til January  9th,  the  night  of  the  annual  Aator  ball, 
these  cooks  will  work  on  wonderful  pastries.  About 
twelve  of  these  culinary  artists  will  be  added  to 
the  regular  Astor  kitchen  staff. 

Most  of  the  food  to  be  served  at  this  ball  will  ba 
prepared  in  the  bouse  and  many  fancy  decorations 
must  be  completed  days  before.  All  of  the  birds 
and  cold  meats  served  at  two  suppers  are  brought 
to  the  guests  in  aspic  forms.  These  mounds  of 
calf 's-foot  jelly  are  in  all  sorts  of  graceful  shapes 
and  cooks  must  possess  almost  as  much  originality 
as  sculptors.  The  apic  is  garnished  with  truffles 
and  chilled  vegetables  and  the  freshly  cooked  fowls 
are  put  inside,  a  few  hours  before  the  feast.  Nor 
is  the  preparation  of  the  meats  the  only  detail. 
Mrs.  Astor's  pastry  cooks  will  be  aided  by  Quillot, 
noted  as  the  foremost  cook  of  his  kind  in  New 
York  city.  Guillot  merely  directs,  and  even  in  the 
kitchen  he  wears  spotless  broadcloth  and  no  apron. 
He  sketches  designs  for  macaroon  pyramids  and 
castles  of  noogot  paste  and  writes  out  recipes. 

Other  cooks  follow  out  these  instructions.  Guillot 
pases  most  of  bis  time  abroad,  but  comes  to  New 
York  for  the  busy  season — in  December,  January 
and  February — when  he  clears  up  a  fine  income.  His 
specialty  is  ices,  and  he  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  frozen  chestnuts,  now  so  much  used  for  ice 
ereams. 

All  these  cooks,  from  the  chef  and  Guillot  down 
to  the  merest  scullery  maid,  are  under  Thomes 
Hade,  Mrs.  Astor's  chief  butler,  and  it  is  he  who 
takes  much  of  the  responsibility  off  Mrs.  Astor's 
shoulders.  He  says  it  requires  six  full  days  to 
prepare  for  the  great  entertainment,  and  under  his 
direction  everything  is  as  systematic  as  a  Wall 
street  bank. 


LONDON    SOCIBTY    SHINES    WITH    OEMS 


COUNTESS  or  WAEWIUK. 

ADDRESSES    SOCIAUSTS 


Her  Beauty  and  Earnestness  Fascinate  the  Hungry 
•nd  Threatening  East  End  Mobs. 

London. — The  Countess  of  Warwick,  impelled  by 
the  evidences  of  distress  she  recently  saw  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  has  joined  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  and  is  addressing  workiagmen's 
meetings  under  its  auspices  in  the  poorest  parts 
of  London.  She  presents  an  extraordinary  picture, 
this  supremely  beautiful,  elegant,  ultra-fashionable 
aristocrat,  surrounded  by  workingmen  in  their  soiled 
clothes,  and  she  undoubtedly  exercises  immense  fas- 
cination over  them  by  her  mere  beauty,  while  as  a 
speaker  she  increases  the  effect,  owing  to  her  mani- 
fest sympathy  and  sincerity. 

At  some  of  her  meetings  extreme  speakers  threat- 
ened an  invasion  of  the  West  End  by  a  hungry,  des- 
perate mob  if  the  authorities  delayed  ameliorative 
measures.  These  threats,  though  evidently  meant, 
did  not  disturb  the  Countess,  who  in  turn  solemnly 
warned  the  Government  and  the  wealthy  classes  that 
they  must  discharge  their  responsibilities  toward  the 
poverty  stricken  or  bear  the  consequences.  She  be- 
lieves there  is  real  danger  of  disturbances  and,  fur- 
thermore, would  do  nothing  to  check  them  if  the  au- 
thorities remained  obdurate. 

But  already  a  powerful  committee  has  been  formed 
at  the  Mansion  House,  supported  by  generous  dona- 
tions, to  carry  ont  a  systematic  scheme  for  assisting 
the  local  authorities  in  providing  work  for  the  gen- 
nine  unemployed  in  their  districts. — New  York 
World. 


Fashionable  Daughters  of  Eve  Never  Adorned  Their 
Beauty  with  Jewels  so  Valuable. 

London. — It  goea  without  saying  that  since  Eve 
ornamented  her  corsage  of  fig  leaves  with  a  bit 
of  shining  quartz  the  sex  has  delighted  in  jewels. 
But  never  in  this  country  has  woman's  rage  for 
gems  been  so  widespread  and  infectious  nor  her  ex- 
hibition of  them  so  gorgeous.  At  the  drawing- 
rooms,  at  the  opera  nowadays  the  show  of  precious 
stones  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  dusky  mahara- 
jahs  of  the  Orient  and  the  exquisite  wives  of  New 
York    millionaires. 

Nor  are  the  Americans  who  have  lent  their 
beauty,  grace  and  wealth  to  society  the  least 
behind  their  English  sisters  in  their  possession  of 
jewels  and  pride  of  them.  ( 

American  Women  Who  Dazzle. 

Mrs.  Mackav,  who  is  staying  in  Paris,  possesses 
gems  of  fabulous  value.  Her  set  of  sapphires  is 
wonderful,  and  the  center  stone  of  the  pendant  has 
been  valued  at  $30,000.  She  also  has  rubies,  tur- 
quoises, ropes  of  pearls,  a  string  of  Brazilian  dia- 
monds nearly  two  yards  long,  and  a  pair  of  black 
pearl  earrings  worth  $50,000. 

The  Duchess  of  Boxburghe,  who  was  Miss  May 
Geolet,  has  jewels  that  many  a  queen  would  envy. 
All  her  brief  life  she  has  collected  turquoises,  and 
her  jewel  box  contains  some  of  the  most  perfect 
stones  extant. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  nee  Minnie  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  owns  superb  jewels,  among  them  a  splendid 
collection  of  emeralds. 

The  unmarried  women  of  today  should  be  very 
grateful  to  Lady  Helen  Stavordale,  only  daughter 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry,  for  Lady  Helen, 
tall,  graceful,  dark-haired,  originated  the  now  ac- 
cepted mode  which  allows  even  debutantes  to  wear 
diamond  necklaces  and  other  ornaments.  Lady 
Helen  owns  a  wonderful  parure  of  emerald  flowers, 
strung  together  with  chains  of  diamonds  and  having 
a  pendant  formed  of  one  enormous  emerald  sur- 
rounded by  fine  brilliants. — New  York  World. 


BIDES  BULL  AT  PABTY 


"Dick"  Crawford  of  Chicago  Out-Lehrs  the  Pride 
of    Newport    Swelldom. 

Bury  them  together  in  a  casket  made  for  two^ 
Harry  Lehr,  Newport's  pride,  and  the  senile  year 
of  19Q4! 

With  a  Holstein  bull  as  bis  rostrum  and  a  Poland- 
China  sow,  a  Jersey  cow  and  a  Texas  bronco  aa 
accessories,  "Dick"  Crawford,  son  of  the  late 
Andrew  Crawford,  Chicago,  millionaire,  waved  an 
exuberant— even  effervescing — welcome  to  the  glad 
new  year. 

It  was  a  stag  party — another  syllable  would  be 
superfluous — at  the  country  home  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
mother  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Those  present,  other 
than  the  bull,  the  sow,  the  cow,  the  broncho  and 
Mr.  Crawford,  were  seventy-five  bale  fellows  of  the 
Michigan  town. 

Always  known  aa  a  "spender,"  Mr.  Crawford 
created  a  mild  stir  in  St.  Joseph  when  he  announced 
that  he  would  entertain  his  friends  on  New  Year's 
eve  with  "something  out  of  the  ordinary."  The 
village  gossips  at  once  put  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
but  the  wildest  imagination  on  the  lake 's  east  shora 
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was  unable  to  picture  the  scene  that  was  in  store. 

The  guests  arrived  in  a  body  and  were  admitted 
en  masse.  And  what  they  saw  will  live  in  tradi- 
tion long  after  St.  Joe,  as  a  matrimonial  center,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  memory. 

In  the  parlor — the  drawing  room,  the  "front 
room, ' '  as  you  wish — Mr.  Crawford  beamed  down  on 
his  guests  from  the  back  of  the  Holstein  bull,  which 
he  straddled  with  the  grace  and  ease  that  made  him 
and  his  saddle  horses  conspicuous  on  Chicago's 
boulevards  in  the  days  before  the  bulls  and  bears 
segregated  him  from   a  large  part   of  his  fortune. 

On  one  side  of  the  bull  the  Texas  broncho 
blinked  and  wagged  its  meager  tail,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  Jersey  cow  chewed  its  cud  as  com- 
placently as  if  to  the  manner  born.  Over  at  the 
piano,  just  behind  the  rest  of  the  menagerie,  the 
Poland-China  sow  was  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
insert  its  foremost  exposure  between  the  soft  pedal 
and  the  floor. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  "Gentlemen, 
I  greet  you!" — Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


SISTERS    C3BAZED   BY   GOSSIP   WELL   AGAIN 


DBEIDES    THE    "SMAET    SET" 


Lord  Ardee  Says  American  Girls  Cheat  at  Cards. 

New  York. — New  York 's  ' '  400 ' '  is  astounded  and 
incensed  at  an  interview  with  Lord  Ardee,  who  has 
been  visiting  America,  in  which  he  lashes  the 
"smart  set"  with  barbed  criticism  and  derision. 
Lord  Ardee  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
a  captain  in  the  Grenadier  guards.  This  is  what 
he  said  at  the  Holland  house  about  the  "smart 
set:" 

"It  is  the  direct  outcome  of  increased  wealth  and 
luxury,  both  here  and  in  England.  The  press,  too, 
spreads  itself  out  to  boom  nonentities,  whose  wealth 
or  peculiarities  are  their  only  claim  to  fame.  I 
consider  it  almost  abhorrent.  But  apparently  the 
'smart  set'  here  delights  in  it,  and  especially  in 
New  York.  Here,  they  teach  their  daughters  to 
play  poker  at  18,  and  wealthy  though  they  may  be, 
they  are  not  above  cheating  at  cards.  No  one  is 
wholly  bad,  but  the  atmosphere  generally  is  un- 
healthy."— Kansas   City  Star. 


CABINET  WOMEN  WILL  SBEVE  NO   TEA 


They  Agree  to  Abandon  all  Kinds  of  Kefreshments 
at  Their  Weekly  Eeceptions. 

Washington. — Callers  at  Cabinet  homes  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  will  no  longer  be  regaled  with 
tea,  punch  or  other  light  refreshment  suggestive 
of  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  calculated  to  take 
the  edge  of  formality  off  the  occasion.  The  matter 
was  made  the  subject  of  debate  by  Mrs.  Koosevelt 
and  the  Cabinet  women  at  one  of  their  recent  Tues- 
day morning  councils  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
result  was  a  decision  to  abolish  the  tea  table  from 
the  Cabinet  women 's  "at  homes. ' ' 

Heretofore  the  matter  has  been  left  to  the  in- 
dividual taste  of  the  hostesses.  As  a  result  some 
have  offered  their  callers  refreshments,  while  others 
have  not  thought  the  occasion  warranted  anything 
of  the  kind.  This  diversity  has  given  rise  to 
criticism  which  made  it  desirable,  as  one  of  the 
Cabinet  women  said,  to  establish  a  uniformity  of 
procedure.  Either  they  must  all  have  a  tea  table 
or  they  must  all  agree  to  abandon  that  evidence  of 
hospitality. — New  York  World. 


Miss  Josephine  Byan  and  Mrs.  Finnan  Bestored  from 
Asylum  to  Their  Friends. 

Miss  Josephine  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Finnan, 
the  sisters  who  became  insane  and  were  sent  to  the 
Flatbush  Asylum  six  weeks  ago  because  of  the 
gossiping  tongues  •f  neighbors,  have  so  far  recov- 
ered their  normal  condition  of  mind  as  to  be  with 
their  friends  again. 

Another  sister,  Mollie,  who  was  so  prostrated  by 
the  idle  and  baseless  talk  of  neighbors  that  she  be- 
came a  nervous  wreck  and  for  several  weeks  was  in 
almost  as  pitiable  a  plight  as  her  sisters,  has  also 
recovered,  and  there  was  a  happy  time  recently 
when  they  were  united. 

The  Byan  sisters  had  a  little  candy  store  at 
No.  272  WyckofE  avenue,  and  had  built  up  a  suf- 
ficiently large  trade  to  provide  for  all  their  modest 
wants.  When  Bridget  married  John  Finnan,  a 
letter-carrier,  and  went  to  live  with  him  at  No.  190 
Chauncey  street,  the  other  sisters  continued  to  live 
alone  at  the  WyckofE  avenue  address.  Because  they 
were  alone  the  neighbors  gossiped,  and  the  stories 
reflecting  on  their  character  reaching  their  ears 
preyed  upon  their  minds.  Mollie  fell  seriously  ill, 
Josephine  went  raving  mad,  and  when  Mrs.  Finnan 
saw  their  condition  her  mind  gave  way.  The  candy 
store  passed  into  other  hands. — New  York  World. 


PILGRIM    MOTHERS   DID   IT   ALL 


Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  Reveals  This  at  a  New- 
port   Woman's    Dinner. 
They  brought  with   them   their   courage, 

Their  hope  and  faith  and  prayers; 
They  also  brought  the  Mayflower, 
Filled  with  clocks  and  chests  and  chairs. 

But  I  know  not  why  they  brought  the  last, 

For   not   in   any   town 
Did  any  Pilgrim  mother 
Find  time  to  sit  her  down. 
Miss  Leroy  Sunderland  thus  pictured  the  troubles 
of  the  real  Pilgrim  mothers  to  the  Society  of  Pil- 
grim Mothers,  who  did  find  time  to  sit  down  yes- 
terday at  their  fifteenth  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.     Switching  the  metre  a  bit  in  the  poem,  she 
also  got  off  this  on  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  amid  much 
enthusiasm: 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  worked  unceasingly 

From    Monday    until    Monday, 
But  Sunday  was  the  worst  of  all — ■ 
They  were   not  kissed  on  Sunday. 
Mere  men  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity  at  the 
dinner.     It  was  not  even  admitted  that  the  Fathers 
were   useful  in   sailing  the   ship. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  who  presided,  stated 
the  position  of  the  modern  Mothers  as  to  the  Fathers 
very  clearly.  All  histories  of  the  Pilgrim  landing 
were  wrong,  she  declared. 

"What  really  happened,"  said  Mrs.  Blake,  "was 
that  thirty-nine  women  landed  on  Dec.  22,  1620,  at 
Plymouth  Eock.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
few  men,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  a  mere  detail." — 
New  York  Sun. 


Half  Settled. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  decide,  of  course,  what  to  do 
to    the    tariff,   but   meantime    the    tariff   keeps   on 
knowing  what  to  do  to  us. — Indianapolis  News. 
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Pathetic  contrast,  perhaps  not  so  forced  as 
it  might  appear  at  first  blush,  is  offered  in 
two  recent  newspaper  articles,  within  the 
field  of  literature.  The  one  is  an  interview 
by  Kate  Carew  of  the  New  York  World  with 
"Pastor  Wagner,"  the  author  of  the  now 
famous  book  on  "The  Simple  Life."  The 
other  is  an  abstract  of  a  posthumous  work 
by  Oscar  Wilde,  discovered  since  his  "Ballad 
of  Reading  Goal,"  but  presumed  to  have 
been  written  before  it.  In  the  one  is  the 
wholesome  and  happy-minded  story  of  a  suc- 
cea.sful  public  character  of  the  day.  In  the 
other  is  the  griveous  and  melancholy  story 
of  a  discredited  litterateur,  and  the  dis- 
closure of  an  inner  nature  as  appcalingly  hu- 
man as  it  was  outwardly  vain  and  cynical. 

It  was  Pastor  Wagner  whom  President 
Roosevelt  recently  introduced  to  an  audience 


in  Washington  in  a  most  unusual  manner  by 
not  only  commending  him  to  his  hearers  but 
also  by  pronouncing  his  book  on  "The  Sim- 
ple Life"  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  time. 
The  Pastor  shortly  afterward,  on  his  petnm 
to  Paris,  reciprocated  the  President's  compli- 
ment by  an  interview  wherein  he  said : 

"I  found  President  Roosevelt  a  man  of 
lofty  ideals  and  of  simple  but  high  purpose. 
As  President  of  the  United  States  I  believe 
he  is  the  greatest  statesman  on  earth  today. 
Our  statesmen  in  France  have  no  conception 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend. His  task  is  more  difficult  than  the  task 
of  any  ruler  in  Europe." 

Sajrs  the  interview  with  Mr.  Wagner,  in 
part: 

Ilavinj;  »ettle<l  me  on  «  sofa  Powtor  Wagner 
plangpil  into  an  arm  rhair  and  looked  at  me  out  of 
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little  rouad  eyes,  the  color  of  brandy,  which  formed 
two  points  of  light  in  his  large,  eager  face. 

It  is  a  rudely  modelled  face,  all  lumps  and  lines, 
as  if  the  sculptor  had  merely  blocked  it  into  shape 
roughly  before  a  mighty  spirit  entered  into  it  and 
drove  it  forth,  stumbling  and  ungainly,  to  fight  and 
suffer  and  learn,  to  ponder  and  preach  and  teach. 

The  head  is  crested  with  a  mat  of  bristling 
white  hair.  The  forehead  wrinkles  itself  in  the 
labor  of  expression,  and  the  great  moiith  under 
the  gray  moustache  confronts  itself  in  framing  a 
torrent  of  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words.  The 
hands,  large,  fleshy  and  strong,  are  never  at  rest. 

Homely?  Yes,  but  with  a  Gothic  exuberance  be- 
fitting the  Luther  of  the  Eeformation  of  Simplicity. 

The  voice  is  like  a  bell.  Such  voices  are  not  often 
heard  among  us — so  sonorously  barking  in  contro- 
versy,  so   tenderly   musical   in   sympathy. 


60  m\c£\ 


The  "Distracted"  Class. 

"But  nowadays — haven't  you  observed  other  ten- 
dencies f     Toward  luxury,  for  example?"  I  asked. 

"Luxury — Ah  yaisl  You  have  anozer  class,  as 
we  too,  have — we  in  Paris — a  class  all — er  boule- 
verse — what  yon  call  zat?" 

"Distracted?" 

"Distracted — ^yaisl  Those  peoples  gener-r-rally 
wiz  much  money,  they  have  of  luxury  the  craze  of 
colored  people — of  wild  mans.  They  grab  at  that 
which  shines — at  bright  colors.  They  think  it  is 
beautiful  because  it  is  raid  (red).  They  cannot  bo 
simple  because  their  money  is  too  new,  and  they  do 
not  understand.  When  I  speak  of  the  American 
people  I  do  not  mean  the  people  of  great  wealth 
but  not  great  culture.  Such  people  are  like  one  who 
has  bought  a  great  violin  which  cost  a  fortune, 
but  yet  he  cannot  play  on  it.  Ah!  wealth  is  a  won- 
derful instrument,  but  he  who  possesses  it  should 
learn  to  play  on  it  and  play  beautiful  music.  There 
ees  nozing  so  lofely  as  to  see  a  man  who  has  a 
harp,  but  he  cannot  play — ha!  ha! — or  a  child  wiz 
a  book  pretending  to  read,  but  when  you  look  it  is 
upside  down. 

"It  is  not  so  in  all.  In  many  houses  of  your  rich 
where  I  have  entered  there  are  nice  things — vair 
nice — comme  il  faut — wot  it  shall  be.  They  shall  be 
your  real  aristocracy — this  aristocracy  of  taste. 
Yais,  but  you  have  ze  ozer  class  of  stoopid  rich 
peoples  who  make  much  noise.  But  I  don't  think — 
no,  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  American  people, 
it  is  not  your  traditions  from  your  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  Ah!  Before  a  man  like  Lincoln  all 
luxury  is  dairt — it  is  dair-r-t  I ' ' 

' '  Ah,  oui — yais!  You  have  come,  so,  to  haf  me  say 
how  the  Simple  Life  can  be  made  adaptable — can 
be  made  in  harmony,  it  is  not? — ^with  your  Amer- 
ican life  BO  agitated,  with  your  civilixation,  so  r-r- 
rapid.  C'est  bien!  But  haf  you  read  my  book?  Ah, 
if  you  haf  read  my  book  yet  you  will  know  that  the 
Simple  Life  is  not  of  the  outside,  it  is  of  the  with- 
in"— he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  breast  and 
huddled  up  his  big  shoulders — "it  is  not  of  the  sur- 
r-roundings,  it  is  of  the  heart! 


Simple  life  a  State  of  Mind. 

"This  Simple  Life,  it  is  a  state  of  mind.    It  can 
come   to   all   who  shall   receive   it.     Ah,   yais,   you 
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■hall  receive  it  here  in  your  country.  The  Amer- 
icana understand  it  because  it  is  in  the  foundations 
of  their  nation —  this  beautiful  simplicity;  it  is  of 
your  tradition." 

"Don't  you  think  we  have  departed  from  it  to 
some   extent  f" 

"Ah,  pair-r-raps — yais.  In  some  way,  but  you 
shall  go  back.  It  can  no  longer  be— you  shall  go 
back.  After  a  want  of  simplicity  there  happens 
a  reaction.  History  will  repeat.  There  baf  been 
times  when  people  haf  placed  themselves  far  away 
from  Nature  and  simplicity — oh,  very  far.  Moliere 
has  shown  us  such  a  time  in  'Les  Preeieuses  Ridi- 
cules.' But  such  artificial  times  shsill  not  remain  so. 
Mankind  could  not  suffer  it — it  is  too  much.  There 
shall  be  a  reaction,  and  the  world  shall  go  back  to 
simplicity.  And  in  particular,  you  of  America, 
since  you  understand  it." 


American  Men  Overworic. 

' '  Don 't  you.  think  our  men  give  too  mneh  time  to 
bnainesst" 

' '  Oh,  yais.  They  overwork  themselves.  They  have 

no  more  time  to  be  the  husbands  of  their  wives  or 

the    fathers    of    their    children.      Just    think    how 

stupid  that  is!     Heint     It  is  slavery — to  work  too 

hard  to  be  happy  I    Ob,  it  is  cruel  I   But  it  must  not 

go  on.    No,  it  will  stop.    There  is  a  limit.   Business 

shall  not  destroy  the  instrument  of  basinessi 


"The  instrament  of  business  is  the  man,  and 
he  shall  no  longer  suffer  business  to  destroy  him 
with  work.  Ah,  it  will  flnisb.  H«  will  say,  'I  have 
enough.  I  will  no  more.  I  will  lie  down  in  ze 
dust.  I  will  look  up  at  ze  stars  and  see  ze  water 
when  it  mna.' 

"The  American  character  is  a  young  character," 
he  resumed,  with  enthusiasm.  "It  is  not  so  much 
scepticism  with  you  everywhere.  You  believe  in 
life,  like  a  healthy  child.  You  are  spontaneous, 
you  are  optimist — it  is  good!  Just  at  this  present 
yon  haf  some  ideas  wrong,  but  it  shall  stop.  Yon 
are  in  a  state  of  transformation.  Sometimes  you  do 
not  know  how  to  draiss — you  wear,  perhaps,  too 
many  things  at  all  times,  and  do  not  put  sufficient 
thought  in  them  for  the  individual." 

"You  think  we  dress  too  richlyt" 

"But  no.  I  like  that  all  the  people  shall  dress 
admirably — it  makes  mneh  happiness.  But  you  have 
people" — with  a  gesture  which  seemed  to  embrace 
Fifth  avenue — "people  who  dress  not  wisely,  who 
have  not  the  simplicity  which  pleases  the  true  good 
taste;  who  put  great  money  on  their  bodies  but  not 
great  thought.  But  they  are  not  the  real  American 
people,  and  yonr  state  of  transformation  shall  paaa. 
At  the  present  you  are  too  much  distracted,  too 
much  agitated — pouf !  You  forget  what  is  life,  and 
you  would  trample  on  one  anozer  in  ze  trolley  ears 
like  savage  animals,  bnt  it  is  because  your  country 
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is  young  and  you  have  too  much  work  and  too 
much  money.  Not  always  it  will  be.  You  shall  go 
back  and  remember,  and  then  shall  come  again  sim- 
plicity. 


"Ze  Sky!  So  Simple!" 
"Ah,  it  is  so  beautiful — there  is  nothing  like  it. 
Ozer  things  we  find  to  tire  us  vair  quick,  but  sim- 
plicity nevair-r-e.  It  is  so  with  a  work  of  art — a 
painting — if  there  is  too  much — ^p-r-r!"  (an  elab- 
orate fluttering  of  the  great  hands)  "too  much 
ornament,  too  much  decoration,  it  makes  us  tired 
soon.  And  so  with  an  illumination,  it  may  be  vair 
marvellous  and  beautiful  and  intricate,  but  how 
soon  shall  be  tire!  Ah,  but  how  diffair-r-nt  ze  sky! 
Ze  sky;  haf  wo  found  it  tiresome?  Ze  sky,  so  simple 
— mankind  haf  looked  at  it  for  a  million  years,  and 
not  yet  is  it  tiresome — such  a  simple  thing  is  that 
sky!" 

And  he  shook  his  head  aloft  with  the  largo  de- 
votional gesture  of  the  exhorter. 

"What  of  our  women?"  I  prompted.  "Are  they 
spoiled  f" 

"Spoiled?"  He  frowned  in  perplexity.  "What 
is  that — 'spoiled?'  " 

"Er-indulged  too  much?" 

"Ah — indulged?  Yais;  the  American  looks  up  to 
the  woman  with  worship,  and  it  is  good — if  ze 
woman  is  all  r-r-right.  It  is  good — I  like  it.  But 
the  woman  must  be  strong,  or  it  is  bad  for  her. 
When  a  woman  is  not  a  strong  character  and  we 
fall  down  and  worship  her" — clasping  his  hands 
and  throwing  his  eyes  comically — "it  is  not  so 
good — the  poor  lady's  mind  shall  be  thrown  over 
from  its  balance.  Kings  have  gone  mad  with  power, 
and  though  women  are  superior  to  kings  it  is  to 
take  care — ah,  it  is  to  take  care!  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  a  slave  to  woman!  " 

"Do  you  think  it  is  our  character  to  be  discon- 
tented?" 

"It  is  a  danger.  What  we  have  not  becomes  the 
object  of  desire.  The  poor  man  sees  the  rich  man 
driving  past  and  thinks,  'If  T  had  that  much  money 
for  myself  there  would  be  no  more  troubles.'  It  is 
silly,  but  he  does  not  know  that  the  rich  man 
has  discontents  equal  to  him.  Bah!  Such  discon- 
tents are  not  interesting.  It  is  the  desires  that  give 
trouble.  If  you  satisfy  one,  then  you  haf  a  dozen 
for  its  place.  Do  you  know  rabbits? — they  increase 
like  that,  the  desires,  and  overwhelm  us." 


I  wished  to  know  whether  he  had  detected  any 
new  desires  on  the  part  of  Americans. 

"You  are  vigorous  people,"  he  said.  "Your  de- 
sires are  more  vigorous  than  ours,  but  they  are 
not  vair  diffair-r-nt.  In  France  men  desire  money 
and  power;  in  America  men  desire  still  more  those 
things  and  must  have  them — quick!  And  when  they 
have  them  they  must  have  more — more — always 
more!  Such  desire  is  a  fire,  like  the  desire  of  the 
drunkard  for  brandy.  It  is  crazy.  It  brings  not 
happiness  but  despair.  So  much  better  shall  it  be 
to  sit  down  and  smile,  and  the  world  shall  not 
cease  its  movement.     Hein! 

"But  not  all  your  men  haf  made  such  mistakes. 
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Zere  U  anozer  elasa.  Tour  Preaident  in  not  so.  I 
like  him.  ThiB  man  is  a  solid  life.  He  ia  simple.  I 
believe  when  his  term  is  ofer  he  shall  come  baek 
from  his  greatness,  baek  to  the  family  life  of  the 
plain  man — so  simple,  so  naice.  Such  a  man  is  the 
President  Boosevelt.  I  know  him.  I  haf  talked 
with  him,  and  I  see  through  the  simplicity  of  that 
fine  character.  He  knows  in  his  life  the  moral 
growth  of  your  nation." 

"Do  yon  think  our  moral  growth  has  been  equal 
to  our  mental  progreast" 

"Ah,  it  is  to  take  earel  Tonr  material  progresa 
startles — it  stupifies  the  mind.  This  it  is  on  which 
yon  are  intent,  and  there  is  danger  that  you  forget 
the  moral  growth.  But  you  haf  a  difficulty.  There 
is  nozing  so  difficult  as  to  And  yonrself  a  great  man, 
and  a  great  nation  means  as  dangerous  a  thing. 
It  is  demoralizing.  The  nation  shall  flgbt  against 
it  and  strive  to  be  simple  again." 


WILDE'S  "DE  PROFUNDIB' 


Strange  and  Oentle  Sadness  Knns  Through  the  Ez- 
qnisita's  Last  Work. 

Although  "The  Ballad  of  Beading  Goal"  was 
written  subsequently  to  Oscar  Wilde's  release  from 
prison,  a  manuscript  actually  composed  within  his 
cell  has  been  placed  in  the  luanda  of  a  London  pub- 
lisher by  his  literary  executor.  O.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  have  just  secured  the  American  rights  to  the 
work,  which  they  will  publish  with  the  title  "De 
Profundis." 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  in  view  of  the 
character  of  Wilde  as  a  man,  but  no  less  on  aeeoont 
of  his  character  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  manu- 
script has  passed  through  the  hands  of  judges  in 
matters  of  literature  who  have  been  able  to  dis- 
sociate the  author  from  the  man.  They  have  unani- 
mously advised  its  publication.  The  theme  that  the 
author  takes  is  somewhat  paradoxical  and  daring. 
It  is  "Christ— The  Spirit  of  the  Bomantic"  This 
is  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  idea  that  a  human  document  is  be- 
fore one  intended  as  a  confession  of  repentance  and 
of  belief  after  sin  and  tribulation.  Those  who 
cannot,  for  certain  reasons,  accept  the  sincerity  of 
the  writer  will  hardly  deny  the  literary  quality  of 
"De  Profundis"  and  the  success  of  the  illusion 
produced. 

The  manuscript  which  came  to  the  author's  lit- 
erary executor  directly  from  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Beading  Gaol,  begins  somewhat  abruptly, 
with  an  attempt  to  reveal  how  a  prisoner's  feel- 
ings become  more  composed  under  the  influence  of 
narrow,  confined  life.  Wilde  goes  on  to  show  how, 
having  railed  against  the  idea  of  the  Christian  God 
as  a  God  of  Love,  on  account  of  the  suffering  and 
wrong  which  he  saw  in  the  world,  he  has  come  to  un- 
derstand the  intrinsic  truthfulness  of  the  God-of- 
Love  ideal  and  the  need  of  sufferinp  even  punish- 
ment, for  the  completion  of  the  individual  "ego" 
in  each  man.    And,  he  vrrites: 


"Now  that  I  realize  that  it  is  in  me,  I  see  quite 
clearly  what  I  have  got  to  do,  what,  in  fact,  I 
must  do.  And  when  I  use  such  a  phrase  as  that, 
I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  alluding  to  any  ex- 
ternal sanction  or  command.  I  admit  none.  I  aai 
far   more   of   the   individualist    thaa   I   ever   was. 


Nothing  seems  to  me  of  the  smallest  value  except 
what  one  gets  out  of  one's  self.  My  nature  is 
seeking  a  fresh  mode  of  self-realization.  That  ia 
all  I  am  concerned  with. 

"And  the  first  thing  that  I  have  got  to  do  ia 
to  free  myself  from  any  possible  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing against  the  world.  I  am  completely  penniless 
and  absolutely  homeless.  Tet  there  are  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  that. 

"I  am  quite  candid  when  I  say  that  rather  than 
go  out  from  this  prison  with  bitterness  in  my 
heart  against  the  world  I  would  gladly  and  readily 
beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door.  If  I  get  nothing 
from  the  house  of  the  rich  I  would  get  something 
at  the  house  of  the  poor.  Those  who  have  much 
are  often  greedy.  Those  who  have  little  always 
share.  I  would  not  a  bit  mind  sleeping  in  the  cool 
grass  in  summer,  and  when  winter  cume  on  shelter- 
ing myself  by  the  warm  close-thatched  rick,  or  under 
the  penthouse  of  a  great  bam,  provided  I  had  lova 
in  my  heart. 

""The  external  things  of  life  seem  to  me  now  of 
no  importance  at  ali.  Tou  can  see  to  what  in- 
tensity of  individualism  I  have  arrived,  or  am  ar- 
riving rather,  for  the  journey  is  long,  and  'where  I 
walk  there  are  thorns.'  *  *  *  I  believe  I  am  to 
have  enough  to  live  on  for  about  eighteen  months 
at  any  rate,  so  that  if  I  may  not  write  beautiful 
books  I  may  at  least  read  beautiful  books,  and  what 
joy  can  be  greater  t  After  that,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  recreate  my  creative  faculty. 

•  •    • 

"But  were  things  different,  had  I  not  a  friend 
left  in  the  world,  were  there  not  a  single  house 
open  to  me  in  pity;  had  I  to  accept  the  wallet  and 
ragged  cloak  of  sheer  penury,  as  long  as  I  am  free 
from  all  resentment,  hardness,  and  scorn,  I  would 
be  able  to  face  life  with  much  more  calm  and  con- 
fidence than  I  would,  were  my  body  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  the  soul  within  sick  with  hate.  And 
I  really  shall  have  no  difficulty. 

"When  you  really  want  love  you  will  find  it 
waiting  for  you.  I  need  not  say  that  my  task 
does  not  end  there.  It  would  be  comparatively  easv 
if  it  did.  I  have  hills  far  steeper  to  climb,  val- 
leys much  darker  to  pass  through." 

•  •     • 

Later  he  argues  on  the  duty  of  refusing  to  be 
"broken,"  when  one  must  learn  to  face  life  again: 

"Then  I  must  learn  how  to  be  happy.  Once  I 
knew  it,  or  thought  I  knew  it,  by  instinct.  It  was 
always  springtime  once  in  my  heart.  My  tempera- 
ment was  akin  to  joy.  I  filled  my  life  to  the  very 
brim  with  pleasure,  as  one  might  fill  a  cup  to  the 
very  brim  with  wine.  Now  I  am  approaching  life 
from  a  completely  new  standpoint,  and  even  to  con- 
ceive happiness  is  often  extremely  difficult  for  me. 

"I  remember  during  my  first  term  at  Oxford 
reading  Pater's  ' Benaissance ' — that  book  that  had 
bad  such  a  strange  influence  over  my  life — how 
Dante  places  low  in  the  Inferno  those  who  will- 
fully live  in  sadness — and,  going  to  the  college  libra- 
ry and  turning  to  the  passage  in  the  Divine  Comedy, 
where  beneath  the  dreary  marsh  lie  those  who  were 
'   sull(>n  in  the  sweet  air.'  •  •  • 

' '  My  mother,  who  knew  life  as  a  whole,  used  often 
to  quote  me  Goethe's  lines: 

"  'Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 
Who  never  spent  the  midnight  hours 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  the  morrow — 
He  knows  yon  not,  ye  heavenly  powers.' 

"I  absolutely  declined  to  admit  the  enormous 
truth  hidden  in  them. 

"During  the  last  few  months  I  have,  after  ter- 
rible difficulties  and  ntruggles,  been  able  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  lessons  hidden  in  the  breast  of 
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pain.  Clergymen  and  people  who  use  phrases  with- 
out wisdom  somestimes  talk  of  suffering  as  a 
mystery.       It  is  really  a  revelation.   •  •  • 

"What  one  had  felt  dimly  through  instinct  about 
art  is  intellectually  and  emotionally  realized  with 
perfect  clearness  of  vision  and  absolute  intensity 
of  apprehension. 

"I  now  see  that  sorrow,  being  the  supreme  emo- 
tion of  which  man  is  capable,  is  at  once  the  type 
and  test  of  all  great  art.  What  the  artist  is  al- 
ways looking  for  is  that  mode  of  existence  in 
which  soul  and  body  are  one  and  indivisible.  •  *  • 
Behind  joy  and  laughter  there  may  be  a  tempera- 
ment. •  *  •  But  behind  sorrow  there  is  always  sor- 
row. It  is  no  echo — that  is,  truth  in  art  is  no  echo — 
it  is  the  unity  of  a  thing  with  itself.  *  »  *  For  this 
reason  there  is  no  truth  comparable  to  sorrow.  •  •  • 
The  secret  of  life  is  suffering." 

Wilde   once   told   a   certain  lady   that   the   least 
pain  "completely  marred  the  whole  face  of  crea- 
tion."    Of  which  remark  he  says: 
«     »     « 

"I  was  entirely  wrong.  She  told  me  so,  but 
I  could  not  believe  her.  *  »  •  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  love  of  some  kind  is  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  suffering  that 
there  is  in  the  world.  »  •  *  If  the  worlds  have, 
indeed,  as  I  have  said,  been  built  of  sorrow,  it  has 
been  built  by  the  hands  of  love,  because  in  no  other 
way  could  the  soul  of  man,  for  whom  the  worlds  are 
made,  reach  the  full  stature  of  its  perfection.  •  *  • 

' '  When  I  say  that  I  am  convinced  of  these  things, 
I  speak  with  too  much  pride.  •  •  •  Far  off  *  *  * 
one  can  see  the  City  of  God.  It  is  so  wonderful 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  child  could  reach  it  in  a  sum- 
mer's day.  And  so  a  child  could.  *  *  *  One  (a 
grown  man)  can  realize  a  thing  in  a  single  moment, 
but  one  loses  it  in  the  long  hours  which  follow.  *  •  • 
It  is  so  difficult  to  keep  'heights  that  the  soul  is 
competent  to  gain.'  We  think  it  eternity,  but  we 
move  slowly  through  time." 
*     *     * 

He  tells  how,  at  Oxford,  he  had  said  to  a  friend 
that  he  would  go  out  into  the  world  with  the  inten- 
tion of  experiencing  everything.  He  chose  the 
pleasant  and  feared  the  reverse. 


' '  Failure,   disgrace 


*    *    * 


all 


these  things  were  things  of  which  I  was  afraid. 
And,  as  I  had  determined  to  know  nothing  of  them 
I  was  forced  to  taste  each  one  of  them  in  turn  •  •  • 
to  have,  for  a  season,  no  other  food  at  all." 

Then  he  denies  that  he  regrets  having  lived  for 
pleasure,  but  he  "had  to  pass  on."  He  speaks  of 
how  his  writings  foreshadowed  this  truth,  and  of 
what  Pater  tried  to  do  in  "Marius  the  Epicurean": 

"But  Marius  is  little  more  than  a  spectator  (of 
life).  •  *  •  I  see  a  far  more  intimate  and  im- 
mediate connection  between  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  true  life  of  the  artist.  •  *  »  I  remember  saying 
*  *  *  in  Paris  •  *  *  that  while  metaphysics  had 
but  little  interest  for  me  and  morality  absolutely 
none,  there  was  nothing  that  either  Plato  or  Christ 
had  said  that  could  not  be  transferred  immediately 
into  the  sphere  of  art,  and  there  find  its  complete 
fulfillment.  •  •  • 

•     •     • 

"Nor  is  it  merely  that  we  can  discern  in  Christ 
that  close  union  of  personality  with  perfection 
which  forms  the  real  distinction  between  the  clas- 
sical and  romatic  art  and  makes  Christ  the  true 
precursor  of  the  romantic  movement  of  life,  but 
the  very  basis  of  his  nature  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  artist,  an  intense  and  flame-like  imagination. 
He  realized  in  the  entire  sphere  of  human  relations 
that  imaginative  sympathy  which  in  the  sphere  of 
art  is  the  sole  secret  of  creation.     He  understood 


the  leprosy  of  the  leper  •  •  •  the  strange  poverty 
of  the  rich. 

"Christ's  place,  indeed,  is  with  the  poets.  His 
whole  conception  of  humanity  sprang  right  out  of 
the  imagination,  and  can  only  be  realized  by  it. 
What  God  was  to  the  Pantheist,  man  was  to  Him. 
He  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  divided  races  as  a 
unity.  Before  His  time  there  had  been  Gods  and 
men,  and,  feeling  through  the  mysticism  of  His 
sympathy  that  in  Himself  each  had  been  incarnate, 
he  calls  himself  the  son  of  the  one  or  the  son  of  the 
other,  according  to  his  mood.  More  than  any  one 
else  in  history,  he  wakes  in  us  that  temper  of  won- 
der to  which  romance  always  appeals. 
»     »     • 

"There  is  stUl  something  to  me  almost  incredible 
in  the  idea  of  a  young  Galilean  peasant  imagining 
that  he  could  bear  on  his  own  shoulders  the  burden 
of  the  entire  world;  all  that  had  been  done  and  suf- 
fered, and  all  that  was  yet  to  be  done  and  suf- 
fered; the  sins  of  Nero;  •  •  •  the  sufferings  of 
those  whose  names  are  legion  and  whose  dwelling  is 
among  the  tombs,  oppressed  nationalists,  factory 
children,  thieves,  people  in  prison,  outcasts,  those 
who  are  dumb  under  oppression  and  whose  silence 
is  heard  only  of  God,  and  not  merely  imagining  this 
but  actually  achieving  it,  so  that  at  present  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  His  personality,  even  though 
they  may  neither  bow  to  His  altar  nor  kneel  be- 
fore His  priest,  yet  somehow  find  that  the  ugli- 
ness of  their  sins  is  taken  away  and  the  beauty  of 
their  sorrow  revealed  to  them.  »  •  *  His  entire  life 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  poems  •  •  «  and  shows 
how  wrong  Aristotle  was  when  he  said  in  his 
treatise  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bear  the 
spectacle  of  one  blameless  in  pain.  *  •  *  And 
certainly,  if  His  place  is  among  the  poets,  He  is 
the  leader  of  all  the  lovers.  He  saw  that  love  was 
the  first  secret  of  the  world  for  which  the  wise  men 
had  been  loking,  and  that  it  was  only  through  life 
that  one  could  approach  either  the  heart  of  the  leper 
or  the  feet  of  God.  Humility,  like  the  artistic  ac- 
ceptance of  all  experiences,  is  merely  a  mode  of 
manifestation. 

"It  is  a  man's  soul  that  Christ  is  always  looking 
for.  He  calls  it  'the  authority  of  God,'  and  finds 
it  in  every  one. ' ' 

«     »     » 

This  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book  which  con- 
tinues in  the  same  strain,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
growing  feverishness  and  with  a  keener  idea  of  self- 
examination  in  view  of  external  results.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  passage: 

"I  have  said  to  you  that  to  speak  the  truth  is 
painful  thing.  To  be  forced  to  tell  lies  is  much 
worse.  I  remember  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  dock 
*  *  *  listening  to  Lockwood's  appalling  denuncia- 
tion of  me.  •  •  •  Suddenly  it  occured  to  me, 
'How  splendid  it  would  be  if  I  was  saying  all  this 
about  myself.'  I  saw  then  at  once  that  what  is 
said  of  a  man  is  nothing.  The  point  is,  who  says 
it.  A  man's  very  highest  moment  is,  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all,  when  he  kneels  in  the  dust  and  beats 
his  breast  and  tells  all  the  sins  of  his  life." 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  book  is: 

"Society,  as  we  have  constituted  it,  will  have  no 
place  for  me,  has  none  to  offer;  but  nature,  whose 
sweet  rain  falls  on  unjust  and  just  alike,  will  have 
clefts  in  the  rock  where  I  may  hide,  and  secret  val- 
leys in  whose  silence  I  may  weep  undisturbed.  She 
will  hang  the  night  with  stars  so  that  I  may  walk 
abroad  in  the  darkness  without  stumbling,  and 
send  the  wind  over  my  footprints  so  that  none  may 
track  me  to  my  hut;  she  will  cleanse  me  in  great 
waters,  and  with  bitter  herbs  make  me  whole." 
— W.  L.  in  New  York  Times. 
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NEW  PLAYS  BY 
MRS.  CARTER  AND 
NANCE  O'NEILL 
FORESHADOW  A 
GENERAL  MOVEMENT 
THE  DRAMA. 

Following  a  long  season  of 
musical  comedy,  burlesque  and 
extravaganza,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  American  stage  is 
about  to  take  its  cue  from  the 
new  trend  in  American  life  in 
general  and  go  into  things  of 
greater  substance,  and,  therefore, 
of  presumably  greater  lasting 
power.  The  public  is  withdraw- 
ing its  patronage  to  a  remarkable 
extent  from  the  sort  of  plays  that 
hare  held  the  boards  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years,  and  both 
managers,  actors  and  playwrights 
appear  to  be  earnestly  feeling 
about  for  the  things  that  will 
meet  the  change  of  the  theatre-goers' 


tastes. 


AN  AMUKIOAK  TEAOESY 


Mrs.    Carter    Credited   with   Ile«cliliig   the    Lerel 
of   Clara  Morris 
The  most  pretentious  step  in  the  direction 


of  something  new  has  been  taken  by  David 
Belasco  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tragedy  called  "Adrea," 
written  by  Mr.  Belasco  and  John  Luther 
Long.  The  first  performance,  given  in 
Washington  under  a  very  distinguished  pat- 
ronage, is  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  two-fold 
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mission  of  having  projected  into  the  dra- 
matic jfield  a  permanently  worthy  play  and 
of  having  elevated  almost  to  a  level  with 
Clara  Morris  an  actress  who  hitherto  has 
been  recognized  as  superior  chiefly  in  por- 
traying emotion  in  more  or  less  hysterical 
extremes. 

Concerning  "Adrea,"  the  Washington 
Post  says: 

For  the  first  time  in  her  career  Mrs.  Carter  is 
called  on  to  combine  the  heoric  with  the  purely  sen- 
timental, and  in  effect  she  steps  from  roles  of  emo- 
tional hysteria  into  one  which  makes  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  upon  her  tragic  instincts. 

She  has  never  been  seen  in  anything  showing 
more  completely  the  great  range  of  her  art,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  American  actress  has 
given  such  high  evidence  of  dramatic  genius  since 
the  palmy  days  in  the  career  of  Clara  Morris. 

Adrea  is  the  blind  daughter  of  Menethus,  King 
of  the  Adrean  Isles.  She  is  older  than  her  sister 
Julia,  and  upon  the  death  of  her  father  would 
succeed  to  the  throne  were  she  not  blind.  For 
the  first  law  of  Menethus  ordained  that  "no  sov- 
ereign shall  sit  my  throne  or  wear  my  gown  who 
is  not  both  in  mind  and  body  sound." 

The  play  opens  on  the  100th  day  after  the  death 
of  Menethus — at  the  end  of  which  statutory  in- 
terregnum it  is  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  crown 
his  successor.  This  time  is  about  500  A.  D.  Julia 
Doma,  Adrea 's  younger  sister,  within  a  few  hours 
of  her  crowning  is  holding  revel.  She  has  long 
been  known  as  the  imperial  wanton,  and  now,  with 
a  company  of  her  kind,  she  makes  a  mad  orgie. 
Kaeso,  a  Friscian  barbarian  at  birth,  but  later  of 
Noricum,  a  pretorian  tribune,  having  come  to  Adrea 
some  time  before  with  his  barbarian  horde,  in- 
tent upon  usurping  the  dead  Menethus'  throne — 
whose  mercenary  he  had  been —  sees  a  more  agree- 
able way  of  conquest  in  the  marriage  of  the  soon- 
to-be-queen,  Julia.  He  has  been  made  favorite, 
and  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  after  the  crown- 
ing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revel  the  blind  princess 
passes,  led  by  her  faithful  Egyptian,  Garda,  on 
her  way  to  the  seculsion  of  the  temple,  so  that  she 
may  not  vex  the  reign  of  her  sister  Julia;  for  the 
people  cry  for  her  and   execrate  the  wanton. 

Now,  in  A  ready,  where  Adrea  followed  her 
father's  wars,  she  had  known  and  loved  Kaeso 
the  while  he  fought  for  her  father.  And  he  had 
gone,  swearing  an  oath  to  return  and  make  Adrea 
his  wife.  But  he  has  been  faithless,  and  she  had 
heard  of  him  no  more.  Yet  now,  at  this  orgie, 
they  met  again.  Kaeso  forgets  Julia,  his  ambi- 
tions, everything  but  the  woman  who  has  crept 
into  his  arms.  The  spell  of  Arcady  is  on  them.  He 
touches  her  lips.  Julia,  brought  by  the  spying 
fool  of  her  court,  arrives  in  time  to  see  this,  and 
at  once  decides  upon  a  terrible  vengeance.     Kaeso 


starts  away  from  Adrea,  and  the  fool,  who  madly 
loves  the  blind  princess,  takes  his  place.  He  is  in 
the  armor  of  the  drunken  Arcisius,  which  he  hag 
donned  in  his  foolery,  and  when  Adrea  fiings  her 
arms  out  to  know  where  Kaeso  is  they  encounter 
this  armor  (which  is  like  his  own),  and  she  holds 
him  and  claims  him.  "And  you  shall  marry  himi " 
cries  Julia.  To  Kaeso 's  start  of  horror  she  answers 
grimly:  "It  is  the  price  of  Adrea!" 

Her  Sight  Bestored. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  act  takes  place  some 
five  hours  later.  The  people  are  uprisen  in  revolt 
against  the  wanton  and  her  court.  They  have 
heard  horrid  rumors  of  ill  to  their  beloved  Adrea. 
The  faithful  Arcissus,  legate  of  Kaeso,  he  who 
loved  Adrea  in  Arcady  but  effaced  himself,  throws 
off  his  allegiance  to  Kaeso,  cuts  the  peace  strings 
between  them,  and  they  spring  to  combat.  But 
at  that  moment  a  fearful  cry  in  the  night  is  heSird, 
and  they  halt  embattled.  Then,  staggering  blindly 
down  the  palace  steps,  crying  out  her  agony,  comes 
Adrea  alone.  She  is  covered  by  the  crimson  bed 
clothes,  and  knowing  of  no  audience,  she  prays 
the  statue  of  her  father,  as  described.  When  the 
light  is  restored  chaos  is  seen,  and  she  and  the 
fool  prostrate  in  it.  She  revives,  and,  with  an 
eery  cry,  realizes  that  she  can  see.  Finally,  she 
remembers,  and,  following  the  leading  strings,  she 
goes  to  the  "painted,  hideous,  gibbering  thing  in 
red  and  white,"  and  knows  him  for  the  fool,  for 
so  he  has  been  described  to  her.  She  lifts  his  limp 
body  and  stares  crazily  into  his  vacant  eyes.  She 
drops  him  and  whispers  in  horror:  "Godsl  You!" 
The  second  act  is  in  the  Tower  of  Forgetfulness. 
Here  one  too  distressed  to  longer  live  may  go  and 
drink  of  the  Cup  of  Forgetting,  and  don  the  heavy 
harness,  and,  through  the  Door  of  Eelease,  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  be  forgot.  It  is 
Adrea 's  purpose  to  do  this.  She  has  already  drunk 
of  the  cup.  Then  she  hears  royal  trumpets  of 
Adrea  on  the  sea  below  and  the  Thalassio — the 
marriage  song — and  Kaeso 's  battle  song  of  Nori- 
cum.    "Hoi,  ek  k'hoi!— " 

Her  father's  shade  appears  and  bids  her  rise 
from  death  and  reign  to  execute  vengeance;  and, 
to  stimulate  her  to  this,  bids  her  to  look.  She 
does  this,  and  sees  Kaeso  and  Julia  returning  from 
their  marriage. 

First  Sight  of  Kaeso. 
The  third  act,  in  the  hall  of  coronals,  in  the 
palace  of  the  kings,  witnesses  the  solemn  corona- 
tion of  Adrea.  Kaeso  is  brought  there  that  he 
may  sue  for  amnesty,  which  the  heart  of  the 
wronged  Queen  is  but  too  ready  to  grant.  But 
he  is  haughty,  and  the  Queen  dismisses  her  court 
that  she  may  judge  him  alone.  Here  they  stand 
face  to  face.  It  is  the  Queen's  first  sight  of  him 
she  has  loved  so  well.  He  answers  to  her  blind 
ideal  of  him  in  all  manliness,  so  that  she  is  tem- 
perate, forgiving,  loving.  For  a  moment  he  seems 
to  respond.     She  pours  out  all  her  heart  to  him. 
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ObIj  to  be  daz«d  bj  the  declaration  that  hia  re- 
morse is  not  for  her  and  her  plight,  but  for  hia 
loet  ambitions.  He  tells  her  that  he  knew  of  her 
spoiling,  and  let  it  be;  that  everything  has  been 
subjected  to  his  ambitions.  Rising  to  her  feet, 
the  Queen  calls  in  her  eonrt.  And  this  is  what 
she  says: 

"Set  him  upon  a  horse  of  state,  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  gold.  Strew  his  way  with  rosesl  Carpet 
it  with  Tyrian  tapestries  I  Let  heralds  go  before 
and  cry  him  conquerorl  Imperatorl  Let  maidens 
chant  him  songs  I  And  if  any  one  so  much  as  soils 
his  garments,  he  shall  answer  to  me  in  chains! 
And  when  he  has  reached  my  gates,  and  his  men 
and  galleys  are  in  sight,  whip  him  I  Whip  him  to 
his  empty  camp  and  hold  him  captive  there  till 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  fixed." 

The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  Qneen's  cab- 
inet, above  her  bath.  Here  Kaeao  is  brought  on 
the  way  to  execution.  It  seems  but  a  woman's 
whim,  but  to  her  it  is  the  supreme  moment  of  her 
life.  The  man  she  loves  is  on  his  way  to  the 
death  to  which  she  has  condemned  him.  In  spite 
of  all,  she  will  look  upon  his  face  again  before  it 
is  mangled  by  the  horse's  hoofs.  Even  now  she 
would  save  him  if  she  could.  But  after  he  comes 
she  knows  both  how  impossible  that  is  and  all  that 
ik  in  her  heart.  A  frenzied  mob  surrounds  the 
palace,  maddened  with  the  story  of  her  wrongs. 
Qrim  hands  push  in  through  doors  and  windows, 
ftnd  are  kept  at  bay  by  the  spears  of  the  still 
faithful  Arcissus  and  the  chains  on  the  openings. 
Aad  now  she  must  tell  him  the  manner  of  his 
death,  and  she  has  reserved  this  exquisite  ven- 
geance. 

In   Bole   of   EzecnUoner. 

He  had  thought  to  die  a  soldier's  death,  apon 
hia  sword;  but  it  is  to  be  the  death  of  a  dog 
beneath  the  iron  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Tet  when 
the  first  pall  of  horror  of  it  is  past  he  tells  her 
that  he  deserves  it  and  that  he  will  try  to  die 
■a  a  soldier.  And  then,  with  death  only  a  moment 
off,  he  tells  her  bow  he  has  always  loved  her,  but 
how  ho  put  love  aside  for  ambition,  only  to  meet 
this  just  retribution.  She  offers  him  the  sword  of 
Menetbus,  the  symbol  of  justice  in  the  realm 
with  which  to  kill  himself.  But  his  hands  are 
chained.  "Youl"  he  begs.  The  thought  is  un- 
endnrable.  She  turns  her  back  upon  him.  But 
■nddenly  taming  again,  she  cries  out  "Test" 
And,  eye  in  eye,  lip  to  lip,  so  that  she  may  catch 
his  last  breath  in  the  Soman  fashion,  she  puts  the 
•word  through  hia  heart.  "Are  you  deadt"  she 
whispers.  "No — again  1"  And  again  the  sword, 
and  then  the  last  word  on  his  lips:  "Areadyl" 
And  that  is  the  echo  on  hers  as  she  leaves  him 
there  dead,  covered  by  her  veil,  while  the  mob 
breaks  in:  "Arcady!" 

The  epilogue  in  Arcady  cornea  after  fourteen 
year*  of  deep  peace.  Here  is  the  rest  from  which 
she  came  and  in  which  ahe  would  remain.  But 
her  people  call  her  back  to  Adrea,  and  the  atanch 


Arciaaua  telle  her  ahe  must  go,  and  she  will  obey. 
But,  lo,  there  comes  the  song  of  the  war  trumpet, 
and  into  her  presence  is  brought  captive  a  pretty 
boy.  He  is  a  soldier  and  is  dressed  in  barbarian 
skins  and  iron.  And  he  knows  he  faces  death, 
since  he  is  the  son  of  Kaeso  and  Julia,  and  has 
warred  for  the  throne,  for  now  he  is  vanquished 
and  his  mother  slain.  But  there  are  tears  in  the 
Queen's  eyes  and  her  arms  open  to  him,  for  he 
has  the  very  port  and  lineaments  of  Kaeso.  And 
she  is  tired  of  reigning — ^tired  of  her  little  journey 
in  the  world.  Presently  they  play  a  game — for  the 
child  is  fond  of  games —  and  the  name  they  give 
it  is  "The  Oame  of  Being  King."  She  puts  him 
on  her  throne,  her  crown  and  scepter  on  his  head 
and  in  his  hand,  her  ermine  on  his  shoulders,  and 
gives  him  one  precept:  "Beign  in  love."  And 
they  are  very  gay,  so  that  the  play-king  cries  out: 

' '  Open  the  casement.  Let  in  the  sun,  if  you  play 
fair  and  set  no  trap  for  me  I     For  it  is  dull  I" 

"At  the  king's  command!"  she  answers.  For 
in  those  words  speaks,  last  and  uttermost,  her  fate. 
She  flings  the  casement  wide  and,  in  the  sun,  goes 
blind,  for  she  might  never  look  upon  the  naked 
sun  and  keep  her  sight.  And  Adrea  is  once  more 
only  Happy  Adrea  of  Arcady. 


NANCE   O'NEILL'S  HABD  FIGHT 


Western  Actress  Meets  Uncertain  Reception  in 
New  York. 
Still  another  production  which  has  in- 
volved both  playwright  and  actress  in 
its  favorable  influence  upon  stage  conditions, 
is  the  "Judith  of  Bethulia,"  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  presented  by  Nance  O'Neill. 
Miss  O'Neill  is  a  western  actress,  who  takes 
herself  and  her  art  very  seriously,  and  is 
possessed  of  the  determination  and  optimism 
characteristic  of  the  country  from  which  she 
emanates.  As  yet  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  fully  successful  in  New  York,  al- 
though in  Boston  she  played  a  long  run  to  en- 
thusiastic and  crowded  hoiises.  Of  her  work 
in  New  York,  the  critic  of  the  World  gives 
the  following  appreciation  under  the  head  of 
"Exit  Janauschek,  Enter  Nance  O'Neill." 

The  tragedy  queen  is  dead — long  may  ahe  live  I 
Exit  Janauachek,  enter  Nance  O'Neill. 

Yes,  a  new  actress  has  come  to  town — a  trage- 
dienne of  the  heroic  mold — young  in  years  and 
physique,  in  the  force  of  enthusiasm  and  faith, 
though  in  the  imaginative  glamor  of  stately  clas- 
sic forms  she  seems  the  survival  of  a  bygone  age. 

Miss  O'Neill  stormed  Broadway  with  the  formid- 
able "Magda"  of  Mr.  Sudermann,  and  found  it 
impregnable  as  walled  Bethulia.  Then  she 
changed  her  tactics,  and  brought  to  bear  the  devil- 
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ish  subleties  of  the  Ibsenite  "Hedda  Gabler." 
Worse  and  worse!  Stout-hearted  Manhattan  not 
only  held  out,  but  actually  made  a  sortie,  and  tried 
to  overwhelm  Nance  once  and  for  all. 

But  Nance  refused  to  be  overwhelmed.  She 
insisted  upon  showing  us  what  real  tragic  acting 
was.  To  this  end  she  put  in  play  a  terrific  engine 
of  mimic  war,  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
of  Boston,  called  "Judith  of  Bethulia."  This  is  a 
four-act  Scriptural  tragedy,  in  verse,  embodying  the 
well-known  story  of  Israelitish  Judith  and  Assy- 
rian Holofernes  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  audacity  and  suddenness  of  this  change  of 
front  from  the  ultra-modern  drama  to  the  storied 
antique  fairly  captured  the  admiration  of  our  me- 
tropolis— which,  after  all,  is  a  magnanimous  foe 
to  originality  and  high  artistic  convictions. 

It  has  taken  us  a  week  to  grasp  the  import  of 
the  fact  that  a  rising  native  actress  of  extraordin- 
ary, if  as  yet  undeveloped,  powers  comes  forward 
with  a  new  work  in  the  grand  manner  by  one  of 
our  most  accomplished  American  poets,  and  herself 
challenges  comparison  with  the  world-famous  ar- 
tists in  her  line. 


He  walked  the  palace,  free  from  scar  or  pain — 

But  strangely  changed,  for  somehow  he  had  lost 
Body  and  voice;  the  courtiers,  as  he  crossed 
The    royal    chambers,    whispered,    "The    King's 
ghost  I" 


Concerning  the  play  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  the 
New  York  Herald  says : 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  blossom- 
ings of  any  of  our  American  poets,  this  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  to  the  poetic 
drama  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  life.  It 
will  take  its  place  as  a  classic  of  serious  national 
poetry,  to  be  read  and  acted  by  students  of  the 
high  art  of  literature.  Life  sometimes  crowns 
her  gentle  poets,  however  the  busy  world  may  shun 
the  fruits  of  their  long  leisure.  That  devotion 
to  the  art  of  poetry  in  America  is  not  entirely  un- 
rewarded, the  latest  achievement  of  Mr.  Aldrich 
has  beautifully  proven. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems  is  con- 
tained in  the  "Judith."  It  is  a  serious  lyric. 
The  triple  rhyme,  with  pauses  between  stanzas, 
is  strangely  thrilling.  It  is  spoken  with  wonder- 
ful effect  by  Judith  to  Holofernes  after  he  has 
drunk  the  drugged  wine: — 

The  small  green  grapes  in  heavy  clusters  grew. 
Feeding  on  mystic  moonlight  and  white  dew 
And  amber  sunshine  the  long  summer  through; 

Till,  with  faint  tremor  in  her  veins,  the  vine 

Felt  the  delicious  pulses  of  the  wine. 

And  the  grapes  ripened  in  the  year's  decline. 

And  day  by  day  the  virgins  watched  their  charge; 
And  when  at  last  beyond  the  horizon's  marge 
The  harvaet  moon  droopt  beautiful  and  large. 

The  subtle  spirit  in  the  grape  was  caught 

And  to  the  slowly  dying  monarch  brought 

In  a  cup  fantastically  wrought. 

Of    this   he    drank,    then    straightway   from    his 

brain 
Went  the  weird  malady,  and  once  again 


MBS.  FISKB  AS  A  BXTBGIiAB. 


Brilliant  Success  in  a  Comely  Drama  with  a  Moral 
Implication. 

From  the  social  tragedies  of  Ibsen,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Maddem  Fiske  has  turned  to  an  ap- 
parently new  line  of  play,  which,  though  not 
very  significant  dramatically,  bears  out,  in 
part,  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  actor, 
Edward  Terry,  who  looks  to  comedy,  with  an 
undertone  of  seriousness,  as  the  probable 
next  feature  of  the  theatrical  evolution. 
Henry  Tyrrell,  in  the  New  York  World, 
describes  the  play  as  follows : 

No,  Eollo,  "Leah  Kleschna"  is  not  a  Yiddish 
play  at  the  Thalia.  Nor  was  it  written  by  Mayor 
McClellan. 

It  is  Mrs.   Minnie   Maddem  Fiske 's  latest — 

Ah,  Mrs.  Fiske!  you  exclaim.  Then  it  must  bo 
another  of  those  doleful,  didactic,  devilish  Magda- 
Gabler  affairs,  by  old  Dr.  Ibsen  or  some  other 

Wrong  again,  son.  "Leah  Kleschna"  is  a  com- 
paratively normal,  up-to-date  comedy  drama  which 
furnishes  Mrs.  Fiske  with  the  opportunity  of  her 
life.  Its  author  is  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLennan,  who  also 
wrote  "The  Belle  of  New  York"  when  he  was 
Hugh  Morton  of  the  Casino.  That  was  before  he 
reformed  and  began  to  fool  with  plots  and  moral 
purposes. 

Ethically  speaking,  "Leah  Kleschna"  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  total  depravity  does 
not  exist — that  if,  for  instance,  a  bright,  handsome, 
courageous  girl  has  been  brought  up  a  thief  by 
her  father,  himself  a  clever  and  undaunted  criminal, 
she  can  be  reclaimed  and  the  veil  of  sin  torn  away 
from  her  true,  womanly  soul,  not  by  being  sent  to 
prison,  but,  rather,  by  being  protected  from  it, 
and  by  the  practical  appeal  of  a  manly,  Christian 
sympathy  for  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  erring. 

What  is  revealed  in  the  five  acts  at  the  Man- 
hattan theatre  is  briefly  this:  Leah  is  sent  out  by 
here  father  from  their  Paris  attic  to  rob  the  villa 
of  M.  Sylvaine,  a  public  man  and  social  philan- 
thropist, who  by  his  reputation,  was  already  to 
the  girl  an  ideal  of  heroism.  She  had  entered  the 
house  and  obtained  possession  of  the  family  jewels, 
which  on  the  morrow  Sylvaine  was  to  have  pre- 
sented to  Mile.  Berton,  his  fiancee.  Sylvaine 
catches  Leah  in  the  act  of  burglary;  but,  as  cun- 
ningly calculated,  he  would  refrain  from  making 
an  outcry  for  fear  of  the  compromising  circum- 
stance of  the  young  woman  being  found  in  his 
apartments  at  3  a.  m.     He  has  higher  motives  for 
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laaieney  than  that.  The  girl  interests  him— she 
is  a  human  doeoment  in  support  of  his  pet  theory 
of  social  amelioration.  Besides — pardon  the  flip- 
pancy— ibe  is  deueedly  attractire.  He  talks  to  her, 
■he  melts  at  his  kind  words  and  is  about  to  depart 
in  p«M«  when — "  viens,  Pou-poolel"  belated  roy- 
sters  are  passing  outside,  and  in  bursts  Baoul  Ber- 
ton,  the  debauched  son  of  the  old  general,  brother 
of  Sylvaine'a  fiancee,  and  who,  incidentally,  has 
pursued  Leah  with  infamous  proposals.  Baoul 
makes  a  scene  and  steals  the  jewels,  which  the  now 
repentant  and  ennobled  girl  had  dropped.  This 
precipitates  all  the  trouble  which  everyone  had 
feared,  including  the  breaking  of(  of  the  match 
between  Sylvaine  and  Mile.  Berton.  But  he  sticks 
to  his  chivalrous  faith  in  Leah,  who  justifies  it  by 
taking  all  the  disgrace  upon  herself,  protecting 
the  honor  of  the  Berton  family,  and  then  breaking 
away  from  her  father  and  the  old  life  forever. 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  while  providing  for  the 
regeneration  of  Leah,  the  dramatist  has  to  give 
np  old  man  Kleschna  and  Baoul  as  bad  jobs.  They 
get  away  with  the  goods  and  are  never  heard  of 
again.  But  in  the  excitement  of  the  play  yon 
don't  think  of  such  trivial  details  as  this. 

The  essential  point  is,  that  Leah  goes  back  to  the 
lettuce  farm  in  Austria  to  begin  her  life  anew,  and 
that  after  three  years  Sylvaine  follows  to  claim 
as  his  wife  the  woman  whom  he  has  helped  ont 
of  the  depths. 

From  a  scenic  point  of  view  alone  this  lettuce 
plantation  is  a  beauteous  wonder.  It  is  as  if  an 
•astern  window  were  opened  upon  Long  Island, 
with  rows  of  salad  stretching  in  perspective  clear 
op  to  Elmhnrst  or  Ozone  park,  all  bathed  in  the 
limpid  sunshine  of  a  summer  afternoon.  And  in 
the  midst  of  it,  pretty  Marie  Fedor,  an  Austrian 
peasant  girl,  ofTers  a  cookie  of  ber  own  baking  to 
the  loutish  farmer  boy,  timidly  murmuring.  "I'll 
win  him  yet." 

For  the  truly  rural  this  has  never  been  snr- 
passed  on  the  stage — not  even  by  the  celebrated 
weather  curtains  of  Mr.  David  Belasco. 
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How  Mrs.  Flake  BttuUes. 

In  an  interview  after  the  play,  Mrs.  Fiske 
said: 

"Oh,  I've  bad  the  part  of  'Leah'  by  me  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year.  You  have  to  live  into  a 
part  like  that — into  any  part  that  is  a  real  crea- 
tion. That  is  the  way  I  spend  my  summers.  In 
such  vacation  times  I  do  my  most  important  work 
and  enjoy  my  greatest  happiness.  In  a  real,  live 
character  creation  it  isn't  merely  the  words  and 
aspects  of  ber  that  are  expressed  in  yonr  two  or 
three  hours  on  the  stage — it  is  the  multitude  of 
ideas  and  conditions  behind  those  representative 
«xpres8ions  that  the  actress  has  to  imagine  and 
work  out.  I  studied — figuratively  lived — 'Mary  of 
Magdala'  in  the-  Black  forests  of  Oermany  and 
'Hedda  Oabler'  on  the  Orand  canal  of  Venice. 
>ow,  what  has  Hedda  to  do  with  gondolas  and  the 


Grand  canal,  or  they  with  hert  Nothing.  But  the 
scenes  and  the  meditative  hours  I  spent  among 
them  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  realisation 
of  the  originally  fictitious  characters  I  play.  They 
seem  to  pose  for  me,  and  say  things,  and  show  me 
a  thousand  little  moods  and  impulses,  which  eome 
back  to  me  in  flashes  when  I  am  on  the  stage, 
playing  their  counterfeit  presentments." 

"Is  that  what  is  in  your  mind  during  those  in- 
spired pauses  in  the  scene  in  Sylvaine 's  library 
in  act  TTT,  and  in  the  idyllic  field  scene  at  the  last, 
when  your  eyes  and  attitude  say  more  than  words  f" 

"Perhaps.  Nobody  knows  what  is  in  my  mind — 
or,  rather,  in  Leah's — at  such  moments.  But  you 
may  be  sure  she  is  thinking,  and  to  fome  purpose 
that  will  presently  transpire  in  her  action." 


SIMPLE  AND  HUMAN. 


Playwrights  of  England  Anxious  to  Produce  Some- 
thing Like  "Merely  Mary  Ann." 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  sombre  plays 
by  Aldrich  and  Belasco  is  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  Eleanor  Robson  in  the  tenderly  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  "Merely  Mary  Ann." 
This  dainty  bit  of  a  play  seemingly  has  had 
a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  the  play- 
wrights, particularly  those  of  Great  Britain, 
from  whom,  in  recent  years,  so  many  things 
morbid  and  problematic  have  proceeded. 
Says  a  New  York  Herald  dispatch: 

London. — George  C.  Tyler,  manager  for  Eleanor 
Bobson,  whose  success  in  "Merely  Mary  Ann,"  at 
the  Duke  of  Tork's  theatre,  has  been  one  of  the 
events  of  the  present  theatrical  season  in  London, 
has  sailed  for  home  on  the  Umbria. 

"I  have  made  all  arrangements  for  Miss  Bobson 
to  return  to  London  in  a  new  play  in  1906,"  said 
Tyler  yesterday.  "The  play  is  not  yet  definitely 
decided  upon.  Nearly  every  author  in  England  of 
any  prominence  is  eager  to  write  for  her,  and  so  I 
shall  have  no  lack  of  material  to  choose  from. 
There  is  time  enough,  however,  and  I  shall  wait 
until  we  get  just  what  we  want.  Miss  Bobson 's 
season  here  has  been  eminently  successful  from 
every  point  of  view  and,  judging  from  the  size 
of  ber  audiences  now  after  thirteen  weeks'  run, 
she  might  stay  on  indefinitely  if  her  American  en- 
gagements did  not  necessitate  her  return." 


LOOK  TO  THE  STAGE  FOB  HELPMATES. 


OUded  Tonth  of  London  Shock  Aristocratic  Fam- 
UiM  by  so  Doing. 
London. — Since  the  great  success  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Headfort's  marriage  to  Bosie  Boote  of  the 
Gaiety  ehoms,  the  gilded  youth  of  English  society 
are  crazier  than  ever  about  the  gaiety  girls.  Qnita 
recently  young  Harcourt  Powell,  son  of  a  society 
leader,  nearly  broke  his  mother's  heart  by  present- 
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ing  her  with  a  daughter-in-law  from  the  gaiety 
stage  and  there  is  the  wildest  curiosity  to  see 
whether  two  young  peers  will  persist  in  their 
stated  resolTe  to  follow  his  example. 

One  is  Lord  Braekley,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Ellsmore,  a  multi-millionaire  whose  town  house  con- 
tains a  fabulously  valuable  collection  of  London's 
finest  paintings.  Lord  Braekley  wants  to  marry 
charming  Maud  Studholme.  The  earl  of  Ellsmore 
has  had  many  family  troubles  of  late  years,  one 
daughter  died  from  the  shock  of  a  tragedy  in  the 
servant's  hall  in  which  a  footman  shot  a  house- 
maid and  committed  suicide,  while  a  son  recently 
died  suddenly. 

The  young  Lord  Gerard,  a  Catholic  peer  with 
$300,000  a  year,  vows  he  will  wed  another  gaity 
girl.  His  mother  is  a  grande  dame,  and  the  king 
was  staying  with  them  at  Eastwell  park  only  a  few 
weeks  since.  Her  sister  was  the  Countess  of  Dur- 
ham, heroine  of  a  case  celebrated  twelve  years  ago 
when  the  Earl  of  Durham  sought  fruitlessly  to  di- 
vorce her  on  the  ground  that  she  was  insane. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


'WOXJLD   PASS   CHBIST   BY 

TO  aO  TO  THE  TKEATKE' 


Evangelist  Says  Springfield  People  Wouldn't  Tron- 
ble  to  Hear  Him  if  on  Earth. 

Springfield,  Mass.  "If  Christ  came  to  Spring- 
field he  would  not  get  an  audience,"  said  the 
Eev.  William  J.  Cozens  recently.  "People  would 
pass  him  by  to  go  to  the  theatre." 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Cozens  is  much  disturbed  by  an 
attack  on  Mrs.  Isabel  Gordon  Curtis,  magazine 
writer,  wife  of  Francis  Curtis,  who  conducted  the 
Republican  Tariff  Bureau  in  thp  recent  Presidential 
campaign.  Mrs.  Curtis  objected  to  Evangelist 
Cozen 's  interpretation  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire 
as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  a  burlesque  on  heaven. 
To  Mrs.  Curtis 's  query,  "Was  it  the  same  God  who 
descended  with  wrathful  vengeance  upon  the  Gen. 
Slocum's  shipload  of  women  and  children  with  a 
Sunday  school  picnic  for  their  destination  t"  Evan- 
gelist Cozens  has  not  yet  made  reply. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Cozens,  who  has  been  addressing 
group  meetings  in  connection  with  the  union  re- 
vival services  which  recently  closed,  is  disheartened 
at  the  indifference  with  which  Springfield  young 
men  and  women  contemplate  the  future. — New  York 
World. 


CENSOB  WILL  BAB  RAGTIME. 


Organ  Grinders  of  Philadelphia  to  Baise  the 
Standard  of  Street  Music 
Philadelphia  will  soon  have  a  music  censor.  The 
high-salaried  songbirds  of  the  grand  opera  and 
the  slip  of  a  girl  who  practices  at  the  family  piano 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  mandates,  however. 
Scores  of  sons  of  sunny  Italy  who  manipulate  the 


street  organs  will  obey  the  mandates. 

In  the  hope  of  educating  the  musical  taste  of  the 
masses  of  the  local  population  the  organ  grinden 
of  this  city  have  organized.  They  will  endeavor 
to  supplant  ragtime  with  the  selections  of  the  great 
composers.  At  the  same  time  they  hope  to  gain 
a  greater  respect  in  the  community  for  their  calling. 

Antonio  Amodei  has  been  selected  as  the  musical 
censor  of  the  order.  "The  organ  grinders  are  a 
unit  in  this  matter,"  said  he.  "I  am  already 
compiling  my  list  of  forbidden  tunes.  I  have  se- 
lected ten  pieces  which  I  think  are  antiquated  and 
yet  are  heard  only  too  often  on  our  street,  and 
keeping  the  children  ten  years  behind  the  times. 

"I  shall  probably  blacklist  all  ragtime  pieces. 
In  their  stead,  we  hope  to  supply  classical  pieces. ' ' — 
New  York  Herald. 


Designed  Her  Own  Dresses. 
Olive  Fremstad,  the  last  of  the  Kundrys,  has  ap- 
peared in  "Parsifal"  in  the  most  beautiful  cos- 
tume that  any  singer  so  far  has  worn  in  that  role. 
Mme.  Ternina  had  her  dress  for  the  second  act 
designed  by  a  famous  London  costumer.  Mme.  Nor- 
dica  got  her  dress  from  Worth  of  Paris.  Miss 
Fremstad 's  lovely  combination  of  color  and  drapery 
came  from  no  such  costly  designers.  She  selected 
herself  in  various  parts  of  Europe  last  summer  the 
materials  from  which  the  dress  was  made  and 
handed  them  over  to  a  costumer  with  explicit  di- 
rections as  to  what  the  gown  was  to  look  like. 
The  result  has  been  a  costume  of  surprising  loveli- 
ness at  a  cost  which  the  ordinary  prima  donna 
would  pay  for  a  single  detail  of  her  costume. — New 
York  Sun. 


A  Kew  Singer's  Manager. 
Heinrich  Knote  has  a  business  manager  whom 
all  the  other  tenors  envy.  This  astute  person  hap- 
pens to  be  his  wife.  Fran  Knote  makes  all  her 
husband's  contracts  and  assumes  charge  of  aU  his 
business  affairs,  with  such  success  that  the  tenor  has 
never  had  any  occasion  to  employ  professional  aid. 
She  happens  to  be  an  American  with  the  natural 
talent  for  business  and  has  thus  far  succeeded  so 
well  in  looking  after  her  husband's  professional 
interests  that  now  she  is  regarded  as  the  manager 
in  the  business. — New  York  Sun. 


Actress  Barber  Shop  Patron. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Miss  Viola  Allen,  the  actress, 
walked  into  a  barber  shop  yesterday,  took  a  seat 
in  a  chair  just  vacated  by  a  man,  and  called  for  a 
shampoo.  There  were  few  customers  in  the  shop 
at  the  time  and  her  visit  attracted  little  attention. 


"I  manage  to  keep  my  borders  longer  than  you 
do,"  said  the  first  landlady. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  the  other.  "You 
keep  them  so  thin  that  they  look  longer  than  they 
really  are." — Chicago  News. 
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TKeism,     Miracles    dLivd     ImmortdLlity 

DR.  LYALAN  ABBOTT  TAKES  ADVANCED  STAND  ON  THE  CONCEP- 
TION OP  THE  DIVINITY,  AND  HEBEIi  NEWTON  TAKES  AN 
EQUALLY  ADVANCED  STAND  WITH  REGARD  TO  SPIRITISM 
AND  OTHER  PHASES  OF  THE  OCCULT,  WHILE  AN  ANGLICAN 
MONK  OFFERS  REMARKABLE  TESTBIONY  AS  TO  MODERN 
MIRACLES. 


Two  very  significant  utterances  in  the  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  field  have  served  to 
bring  the  latter  phases  of  social  life  into  a 
prominence  not  altogether  unlike  that  which 
has  been  attaching,  of  late,  to  the  more  sober 
and  material  sides  of  life  presented  by  poli- 
tics and  business.  One  of  them  was  the  radi- 
cal declaration  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  with 
reference  to  his  altered  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Deity;  and  the  other  was  the 
very  unequivocal  and  earnest  expression  of 
belief  by  Dr.  Heber  Newton  in  some  of  the 
most  important  claims  of  the  spiritualists  and 
of  the  students  of  the  occult.  Both  utter- 
ances were  given  candidly  and  fearlessly, 
and  apparently  with  an  undercurrent  of  con- 
viction that,  in  emotional  and  speculative 
matters,  as  well  as  in  affairs  material  and 
civic,  the -public  mind  at  the  present  time 
favors  the  frank  and  the  outspoken. 


DB.  ABBOTT'S  VIEW  OF  OOD 


"The  Notion  of  a  Ood  Bitting  In  tbe  Centre  of  a 
TJnivene,  Bnling  Thlnga,  la  Oone." 

Dr.  Abbott's  first  expressions  were  given 
at  Harvard  University,  but  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  misinterpreted  he  subsequent- 
ly gave  them  to  the  daily  press  over  his  own 
signature.  They  appear  as  follows  in  the 
New  York  World : 

The  conception  of  Ood  aa  a  Great  Fint  Canae, 
who  agea  ago  aet  in  motion  certain  aeeondary  caoaea 
which  control  the  world,  and  with  which  he  inter- 
feres from  time  to  time  aa  exigency  may  reqnire, 
ia  giving  place  to  a  conception  of  One  Oreat  Eternal, 
Underlying  Canae,  aa  truly  operative  today  aa  He 
waa  in  that  first  day  when  the  morning  atara  sang 
together.  Every  day  ia  a  truly  creative  day.  Thia 
is  the  conelosion  to  which  acienee  haa  been  leading 


na,  expreaaed  in  the  worda  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who, 
though  not  a  great  philosopher,  is  a  great  inter- 
preter of  the  scientific  thought  of  his  time:  "W« 
are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed."  Thia  Eter- 
nal Energy  is  not  absent  from  the  universe.  It  ia 
in  the  universe.  We  are  ever  in  its  presence.  It 
ia  not  many  energies;  it  ia  One  Energy. 

But  haa  thia  God  any  relation  to  tbe  individual, 
ao  that  we  can  have  some  consciousness  of  Him 
and  some  connection  with  Himt  Or  is  there  an  in- 
visible curtain  between  the  soul  and  this  power  in 
nature,  this  righteous  director  of  history  f 

Literature  is  tbe  interpreter  of  life,  and  to  litera- 
ture we  turn  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  And 
this  answer  is  given  to  us  by  great  poets,  and  by 
no  one  more  clearly  and  beautifully  than  by  Ten- 
nyson: 
' '  Speak  to  Him,  then,  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with 

spirit  can  meet; 
Closer  ia  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  handa 
or  feet." 

The  notion  of  a  humanized  God,  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  universe,  ruling  things,  is  gone;  and 
in  the  place  of  this  science  has  brought  us  back 
this:  ' '  We  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite; " 
and  history  has  brought  us  back  this:  "There  is  a 
power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness;" 
and  literature  has  brought  us  back  this:  "Spirit 
with  spirit  can  meet;  closer  is  He  than  breathing, 
nearer  than  hands  or  feet." 


.EBBEB  NEWTON  ON  BPIBITXSM. 


Distinguished  Divine  Declares  Firm  Belief  in  Oom- 
munication  with  the  Dead. 

New  York. — Discussing  psycbic&l  science  in  an 
address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Scientific  research,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
B.  Heber  Newton  has  made  the  assertion  that  tha 
spirits  of  the  dead  communicate  with  the  living, 
that  telepathy  is  a  power  possessed  by  many  men 
and  women,  that  clairvoyance  ia  an  established 
science  fact;  that  it  may  be  possible  for  men  to 
carry  haJos  about  their  heads,  and,  in  short,  that  a 
variety   of    beliefs   regarded    by   the    majority   of 
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persons  as  superstitions  can  be  demonstrated  as 
truths. 

' '  I  know  a  woman  of  fine  culture  and  high  char- 
acter,"  he  said,  "who  will  not  trade  her  gift  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  who  has  a  most  remarkable 
power  known  as  psychometry — the  power  of  holding 
a  sealed  letter  in  her  hand  and  giving  a  diagnosis 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  writer  and  a  picture 
of  his  character;  of  taking  a  bit  of  stone  from  an 
ancient  villa  of  Cicero,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
which  is  entirely  unknown  to  her,  and  calling  up  a 
vision  of  the  villa  as  it  existed  in  Cicero's  time  and 
of  its  owner.  She  is  incapable  of  fraud,  and  her 
case  is  but  one  of  others  which  I  know. 

"Mesmerism  was  laughed  out  in  court  at  the 
opening  of  our  century,  and  it  is  back  again,  in 
good  standing,  under  the  alias  of  'hypnotism.  So 
one  may  run  on  through  a  list  of  strange,  unac- 
countable, mysterious  and  most  unbelievable 
powers  of  man,  leading  up  to  that  nightmare  of 
the  dogmatic  scientist,  spiritualism. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  these 
powers  have  been  scientifically  investigated  in  our 
day.  Already  the  result  is  that  of  a  considerable 
number  of  eminent  men  of  science  have  had  the 
courage  to  avow  that,  after  allowing  the  illusion, 
fraud  and  every  possible  hypothesis  of  interpreta- 
tion, they  have  been  driven  up  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem — the  belief  in  the  actual 
communication  of  the  spirits  of  those  whom  we  call 
dead,  with  the  living. 

"The  possibilities  of  mental  medicine  are  only 
being  opened.  Its  application  to  the  most  dis- 
tressing form  of  human  malady,  insanity,  is  full  of 
beneficent  results.  Its  potency  in  character  reform 
and  the  cure  of  the  drink  habit  seems  vast  and 
benign. 

' '  Beligious  faith  is  finding  its  true  foundations  in 
the  recognition  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being — a  be- 
ing who  has  dominion  over  nature  given  to  him,  as 
the  child  of  a  vaster  spiritual  being,  the  lord  of  all 
life. ' ' — Associated  Press. 


IMIBACLES  OF  A  MODEBN  MONK 


An  Anglican  Who  Has  Brought  the  Dead  to  Life 
and  Made  the  Crippled  Whole. 

While  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  been  thus  ex- 
pressing radical  deparatures  from  cherished 
conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  the 
orthodox  elements  have  been  finding  no  little 
offset  to  his  attitude  in  the  strange  but  posi- 
tive testimony  of  a  certain  Anglican  monk, 
Father  Ignatius,  as  to  his  power  to  raise  the 
dead  and  to  effect  the  miracidous  restoration 
of  persons  stricken  with  otherwise  incurable 
maladies. 

Says  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald : 


London. — Father  Ignatius,  the  famous  Anglican 
monk  of  Llanthony,  yesterday  reiterated  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  days  of  miracles  are  not  past 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  the  agent  of  God  in 
their  performances,  even  to  the  raising  of  the  dead. 

This  statement,  recently  published,  is  contained 
in  his  life  from  the  pen  of  Baroness  Bertouch  and 
has  occasioned  the  widest  comment  and  amazement. 

"Be  it  understood,"  said  Father  Ignatius  in  an 
interview,  "that  I  do  not  in  any  way  claim  to  have 
performed  miracles  of  myself.  All  I  say  is  that 
several  times  in  my  life  the  spirit  of  God  has  taken 
possession  of  my  whole  being  and  ordered  me  to 
heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead  in  the  name  of  oui 
Lord  Jesus. 

"To  me  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this.  The 
Apostles  worked  miracles  not  because  they  them- 
selves had  the  power  but  because  the  power  wa» 
given,  and  the  power  ia  given  oftentimes  to  the 
weak  and  to  the  foolish,  and  'wisdom  eometh  out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings.' 

"If  I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things  before  it 
is  because  I  have  been  under  promise  of  silence. 
Long  ago  when  I  first  realized  that  our  Lord  con- 
descended to  use  me  for  works  beyond  general  ex- 
perience Dr.  Pusey,  who  was  my  spiritual  father, 
was  greatly  troubled  and  asked  me  to  keep  silence 
for  my  own  spirit's  sake,  because  he  thought  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  power  given  me  might  cause 
me  to  be  proud.  He  was  my  master — my  father 
confessor — and  I  loved  him  and  so  I  promised  him, 
but  now  I  feel  we  have  fallen  upon  such  days  of 
doubt  and  evil  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  my  wit- 
ness and  testimony  to  these  things." 

Father  Ignatius  proceeded  to  speak  of  cases  in 
which  he  claimed  to  have  raised  the  dead  to  life  and 
to  have  given  health  to  the  sick. 

One  notable  occasion  was  in  1862,  when  he  and  a 
fellow  worker  named  Eedman  were  awakened  one 
night  by  a  woman  who  earnestly  besought  the  father 
that  he  would  come  out  and  save  her  daughter,  who 
was  dying  of  typhoid  fever. 

"Suddenly,"  said  the  father,  "I  felt  that  the 
command  of  our  Lord  was  upon  me  and  I  rose  up. 
All  I  said  to  my  friend  was:  'Do  bring  your  relic 
with  you.'  He  had  a  wonderfully  beautiful  relic,  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  true  cross.  We  had  a  long 
walk  and  went  as  fast  as  we  could.  When  we 
reached  the  house  the  girl  was  dead.  She  had  been 
dead  two  hours  and  her  body  already  had  been 
composed  for  burial. 

Dead  Comes  to  Life. 

"Upon  an  involuntary  impulse,  however,  which 
I  felt  to  be  inspired,  I  took  the  relic  of  the  crosi 
from  my  friend  and  laid  it  upon  the  dead  girl's 
breast.  Then  in  the  words  of  the  apostolic  com- 
mand I  cried: 

"  'In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  say  unto  thee, 
Arise. ' 

"Slowly  and  stifily  the  corpse  arose  in  bed,  and 
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B«diiuui  tamed  to  me  and  cried: 

"  'What  have  you  donet" 

"  'I  have  done  nothing,'  I  replied,  'bat  the 
Lord  hath  done  great  thingi,  indeed.'  " 

After  this  Father  Ignatias  harked  back  to  the 
firat  time  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him.  Thii  was  at  PlTmoutb,  where  a  mother  de- 
clined to  allow  her  children  to  be  baptized.  Father 
Ignatius  told  her  the  carae  of  Ood  would  fall  upon 
her,  and  within  an  hour  the  curae  fell.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning  the  woman's  14  year  old 
daughter  wa*  stricken  with  abject  idiocy  and  her 
whole  body  broke  out  from  head  to  foot  with  most 
loathsome  sores.  The  doctors  were  at  a  loss  to 
diagnose  the  nature  of  the  seizure,  but  it  came  home 
to  the  mother  that  through  her  sin  the  retribatory 
hand  of  Ood  had  touched  her  child. 

Olrl  Healed  Instantly. 

"Then,"  said  the  father,  "I  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing to  me  with  greater  and  greater  insistency  to  go 
to  this  child  'in  my  name.'  Hurriedly  I  obeyed 
the  divine  command  and  went  to  the  bedside  of  the 
•ick  girl.  I  commended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
divine  physician.  The  answer  to  this  prayer  came 
almost  in  a  moment — an  answer  of  an  overwhelming 
mercy  and  the  miracle  of  a  complete  cure." 

Another  incident  amongst  many  others  of  which 
Father  Ignatius  spoke  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  all.  It  occurred  when  the  Llanthony 
abbey  was  in  the  course  of  building. 

"I  was  with  the  brothers  in  the  garden  at  rec- 
reation," explained  the  father,  "when  news  was 
brought  to  me  of  a  terrible  accident.  On  the  por- 
tion of  the  stmcture  that  was  in  hand  it  was  nec- 
essary to  haul  up  by  pulleys  huge  masses  of  stone. 
It  was  dangerous  business,  and  every  care  was 
taken,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  arose  a  dreadful 
thing.  For  some  reason  the  blocks  of  masonry 
which  were  being  hoisted  up,  suddenly  shifted  and 
fell,  crushing  to  death  the  man  who  was  working 
the  pnlleys. 

Bestores  Life  to  Man  Killed. 

"When  the  brothers  came  running  up  to  me  and 
told  me  what  had  happened  I  said,  '  Wait,  men. ' 
Then  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  to  my  cell  and 
broaght  a  little  flask  I  had  of  Loardes  water.  When 
I  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  laid  the  man, 
who  was  nothing  but  a  bruised  pulp,  the  brothers 
were  standing  around  looking  sadly  on  the  dead. 
There  eoold  b«  no  doubt  be  was  dead. 

"Think  what  woald  happen  to  your  hand  if  a 
brick  fell  on  it  and  then  how  yoar  body  would  feel 
if  you  had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  masonry 
that  fell  upon  that  man.  But  it  was  no  time  for 
thinking,  for  I  felt  the  divine  command  was  apon 
me.  I  sprinkled  the  poor  mangled  corpse,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  commanded  it  to  arise. 

"Immediately  it  did  so— nay,  more.  The  man, 
without  a  word  of  any  kind,  walked  home  to  hia 
lodgings  without  so  much  as  a  mark  upon  him." 


•SOOFTBKS   AT   SFISIT8' 


Dr.   Qna^enbos  of   Colombia   University  Declares 
Science  Disproves  Newton's  Claims. 

Dr.  Newton's  views  have  met  with  the 
same  prompt  contradictory  views  that  Dr. 
Abbott's  have,and,  strangely  enough,  these 
views  have  been  delivered  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  not  unlike  some  of  the  asperities 
of  religious  dogma.  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  contains  the  following,  as  one  of  the 
contradictions : 

New  York. — "Spiritualism  as  a  religion  is  the 
making  of  a  maniac.  No  man  can  long  embrace  its 
doctrines  and  remain  sane.  Spiritualism  in  the  light 
of  science  is  unmitigated  rubbish.  The  so-called 
demonstrations  are  not  proved  facts." 

In  these  words  Dr.  John  B.  Qnackenbos,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Columbia  University  and  a  noted 
specialist  in  phyehological  therapeutics,  replied 
today  to  Bev.  Dr.  B.  Heber  Newton,  who  baa  an- 
nounced his  belief  in  spirit  manifestations,  tele- 
pathy and  other  psychic  forces. 

"I  want  to  go  on  record,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboa, 
"as  antagonistic  to  spiritualism.  What  it  purports 
or  pretends  to  accomplish  through  the  introduction 
of  spiritual  intelligence  is  wholly  explicable  on 
phyehological  grounds  recognized  by  science,  or, 
where  incapable  of  such  explanation,  has  invariably 
been  proved  to  bo  a  fraud  or  open  to  doubt. 
View  of  Seeming  Marvels. 

"For  instance,  thought  transference  explains  the 
seemingly  marvelons  penetration  of  mediums,  palm- 
ists and  all  that  spawn. 

"If  spirits  communicate  with  the  living  it  must 
be  admitted  without  argument  that  they  conld  not 
be  deceived;  yet  I  have  known  many  cases  where 
alleged  spirit  communications  were  absolately  un- 
true in  point  of  fact  and  utterly  ridiculous. 

"Every  human  being  is  complex,  the  subcon- 
scious and  the  conscious  in  each  being  more  or  less 
developed  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  The 
subconscious  self,  I  believe,  is  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  power  that  ia 
demonstrated  only  in  a  feeble  manner,  unless  cul- 
tivated, and  then  it  can  be  made  to  dominate  the 
material  or  conscious  man  to  the  extent  of  in- 
fluencing him  for  good  and  bestowing  upon  him 
the  use  of  faculties  which  were  otherwise  dormant. 

Light  on  Manifestations. 

"This  subconscious  self  is  capable  of  being 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  subconscious 
selves  of  others,  and  on  this  hypothesis — no,  I  will 
not  say  hypothesis — this  established  fact,  all  the 
proved  demonstrations  of  palmists,  spiritualists  and 
their  kind  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

' '  This  subliminal  self  is  capable,  in  cases  of  high 
development  of  its  power  of  co-ordination  with  the 
eonscions  self,  of  impressing  the  eonseioosness  with 
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at  least  a  portion  of  its  own  prescience,  and  this 
accounts  perfectly  for  all  known  instances  of  events 
foretold. 

"I  have  a  friend  who  knows  a  man  who  for  sii 
years  has  foretold  the  course  of  his  business  ven- 
tures with  unerring  exactness  and  that  man  is  now 
employed  by  a  big  fire  insurance  company  to  pass 
upon  its  success  in  avoiding  losses.  I  must  decline 
to  give  names  with  this,  but  the  facts  are  as  stated. ' ' 


EVERT  MAN  A  MYSTIC 


French  Author's  Fanciful  But  Impressive  Adapta- 
tion of  Oriental  Systems. 

There  are  evident  in  many  places  now- 
adays suggestive  gradations  from  the  nev(r 
access  of  occultism  in  the  Occidental  World 
to  a  return  to  some  of  the  forms  of  religious, 
devotional  and  ideal  belief  of  the  Orient, 
where  occultism  has  flourished  for  centuries. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  lies  in 
the  philosophies  of  Jules  Bois,  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  the  so-called  "Mystic- 
ism" in  France.  Says  a  recent  dispatch 
from  Paris  to  the  New  York  "World : 

Paris. — Surrounded  by  artistic  souvenirs  of  all 
countries,  Jules  Bois,  the  leading  exponent  of 
mysticism  in  France,  has  given  an  interview  which 
must  interest  mystics  wherever  they  dwell.  While 
he  spoke,  Bois  reverently  regarded  the  portrait  of 
Swami  Vivehananda,  whom  he  ranks  next  to  the 
great  teachers  of  all  ages — Confucius,  Buddha, 
Moses,  Christ,  Mahomet.  He  calls  the  Hindoo  phi- 
losopher "My  Master,  the  Master  of  happy  con- 
science." 

"He  transmitted  his  spoken  instructions  to  me," 
said  Bois.  "With  him  I  travelled  through  India, 
Greece  and  Egypt,  drinking  in  the  teachings  as  in 
his  grave,  majestic  voice  he  illuminated  the  vedas 
to  me.  When  my  eye  turns  from  him,  they  move 
toward  the  pure  and  smiling  Buddha  on  that 
shrine,  who  seems  happy  at  having  scored  all  human 
illusions." 

Indicating  some  charming  Tanagra  statuettes 
around  him  Bois  said: 

"They  instruct  me  in  grace  while  I  work  or 
pray  or  ponder." 

And  of  the  figure  of  a  little  Hindoo  dancer, 
bought  at  the  bazaar  of  Benares,  he  remarked: 

"She  recounts  to  me  the  unconscious  drunkem- 
ness  that  draws  on  words  and  bodies." 

The  Sorrowful  Woman. 
"  'La  Lemme  don  Douloureuse, '  by  Van  der 
Weyden,"  he  said,  pointing  to  it,  "that  Huysmans 
admires  so  much,  confirms  in  me  the  belief  that  suf- 
fering presides  at  the  manifold  trials  of  life;  and 
that  the  Virgin  of  Pemgino  draws  me  toward  an 
ideal  of  chastity  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  love." 


"And  that  maskt"  inquired  the  visitor,  point' 
ing  to  the  moulding  of  a  face. 

Hugo's  Death  Mask. 

"That  is  the  face  of  Victor  Hugo  after  death. 
Vacquerie  gave  it  to  me.  What  an  impression  for- 
ever fixed  of  august  and  serene  eternity! 

"I  believe,"  Bois  continued,  "that  mysticism  is 
peculiarly  a  characteristic  force  oi  human  soul.  It 
is  said  of  one  in  whom  it  asserts  itself  more  than  in 
another  that  he  is  a  mystic.  But  every  man  is  some- 
thing of  a  mystic,  and  particularly  in  the  great 
hours  of  love  and  faith.  Wrongly  the  world  haa 
come  to  see  in  the  mystic  a  preponderance  of 
credulity  and  imagination  over  reason.  For  my 
part,  I  have  detached  myself  from  the  inaginative 
in  my  beliefs,  but  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  a  mystic; 
on  the  contrary,  I  claim  to  have  done  a  work  as 
mystic  as  femininity  itself  by  writing,  just  at  an 
epoch  when  such  words  were  combated,  'The  New 
Eve. '  More  mystic,  perhaps,  than  this  pleading  for 
woman  is  my  study  on  'Satanism  and  Magic'  " 

"The  mystic,  you  see,  is  intuitive.  He  direct* 
his  paths  toward  unknown  lands.  Thanks  to  my 
mysticism,  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what 
I  shall  have  least  reason  to  regret  in  my  career. 
It  has  caused  me  to  attach  myself  to  noble  causes 
when  they  were  yet  'under  veils.' 

"A  dozen  years  ago,  one  scarcely  troubled  him- 
self about  the  conscience  of  woman.  It  seemed  that 
the  world  scorned  her  social  participation.  But 
forces  were  sleeping  in  her,  ignored  like  those 
psychic  forces  that  I  have  studied  also.  Today  the 
latter  have  passed  into  the  scientific  domain,the  form- 
er into  the  social  domain.  We  have  conquered." 
In  Every  New  Movement. 

Bois  added  that  there  is  mysticism  in  every  new 
movement,  in  every  fruitful  creation,  because  a  gen- 
erous, ardent  faith  animates  the  inventor  of  new 
ideas. 

Turning  to  literature,  Bois  remarked  that  the 
tendency  of  each  school  is  to  work  independently  to 
specialize.  He  longs  for  internationalism  in  litera- 
ture. He  thinks  French  literature  should  enrich 
itself  with  the  thought  of  all  nations.  Neverthe- 
less, he  understands  well  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  a  thinker's  cast  of  mind.     Said  he: 

"Mistral  said  to  me.  'I  am  only  a  result,  the 
supreme  flower  of  my  race.  Those  who  have  pre- 
pared my  poems  are  those  who,  before  I  was  bom, 
lived  them.     I  have  had  only  to  write  them.' 

"I,  myself,  delight  to  take  France  wherever  I 
go,  to  carry  with  me  the  roots  from  which  I  sprang. 
But  love  of  country,  even  narrower  love  of  religion, 
must  not  be  an  idolatry." 

He  added  that  the  romance  of  the  future  will  be 
made  up  more  and  more  of  truth. 

"Love  of  truth  was  Balzac's  glory,  and  the 
reason  of  his  triumph.  As  for  the  new  novel,  it 
will  be  more  truthful  and  absorbing  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  modern  woman,  a  romance  in  her- 
self, who  will  become  a  novelist." 
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PROTEST  AGAINST  OBIENTAUSM 


The  DiBtlnKulabed  Pundita  Eamabtd  S«eks  to  Pr»> 
vent  the  Spread  of  BoddUsm  or  Brabmanism. 

Realizing  that  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
has  begun  to  carry  the  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious teachings  of  the  Orient  through  the 
Occident,  and  claiming  that  social  and  spirit- 
ual decline  is  their  inevitable  result,  the  emi- 
nent Indian  woman,  Pundita  Ramabai,  who 
lectured  in  the  United  States  a  number  of 
years  ago,  has  announced  her  intention  of  in- 
augurating an  active  campaign  against  their 
further  growth. 

Says  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune: 

The  Pnndita  Bamabai,  now  in  India,  may  visit 
America  shortly,  largely  with  the  idea  of  starting  a 
enisade  against  the  spread  of  the  Hindu  philosophy 
among  the  women  of  America.  The  Pundita,  in  a 
recent  letter  intended  for  American  publication, 
strongly  deprecates  the  adoption  of  Hindu  ideas 
by  American  women. 

As  showing  what  the  praetiea  of  Hindu  philosophy 
really  means  she  says: 

"The  husband  is  considered  a  god,  and  my 
country-women  are  taught  that  in  heaven  they 
must  i/e  the  servants  of  their  hnsbands  the  same  as 
upon  earth.  On  earth  or  in  heaven,  the  Indian 
woman  can  never  be  free. 

"The  third  place  open  to  her  is  hell.  The  man 
does  not  go  there  to  trouble  her,  and  that  is  the  only 
place  where  she  can  be  free. 

* '  That  is  what  the  Hindu  religion  says  regarding 
woman,  and  that  is  the  only  religion  that  is  given 
to  her." 

What  wonder  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  woman 
who  has  once  tasted  Christian  American  freedom 
shonld  revolt  at  the  thought  of  American  women 
adopting,  however  innocently,  a  religion  like  thisf 

Ezpnrgated  Philosophy  Far  from  OriglnaL 
"What  has  shocked  me  most,"  says  the  woman 
whose  entire  life  and  strength  are  devoted  to  the 
substitution  of  Christian  theories  and  dogmas  for 
those  of  her  own  people,  and  whose  title,  Pundita, 
shows  that  she  knows  whereof  she  speaks  in  dis- 
cussing the  Hindu  philosophic*,  "has  been  the  re- 
port that  there  are  women  in  America  who  are  con- 
fessedly studying  and  adopting  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus.  As  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  that  phil- 
osophy, having  taken  my  degree  of  Pundita  in  it, 
I  am  acquainted  with  both  its  literature  and  its 
influence  on  my  people,  and  I  want  to  bear  witness 
to  its  degredation.  To  study  Indian  philosophy  one 
must  go  to  India  and  see  its  results  and  learn  to 
read  the  Shastas  in  the  original.  It  is  all  nice  to 
read  pretty  translations  where  much  that  is  base 
and  degredating  is  ezpnrgated;  but  the  original  is 
quite  another  thing. ' ' 
In  the   low  social   status   of   woman   under  the 


l<indu  regime  the  Pundita  Ramabai  finds  a  strcug 
argument  against  the  Hindu  philosophies,  a  potent 
reason  for  its  rejection  by  American  women.  No 
free  bom  American  queen,  she  believes,  used  to 
reigning  sweetly  and  undisputed  in  the  home  of  her 
father  or  husband,  could  for  a  moment  adopt  the 
Hindu  ideas  did  she  understand  all  that  these  ideas, 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  might  mean  to 
her. 

Child  Widows  Social  Outcasts. 

There  are  300  child  widows  in  the  Pundita 's 
school  for  girls  in  Poena,  India,  and  every  one  of 
these  innocent  children  is  a  social  outcast — because 
of  the  Hindu  philosophy,  which  also  insists  on 
feminine  ignorance  and  self-depreciation.  The 
basis  of  the  Hindu  "woman's  religion,"  according 
to  the  Pundita,  is  illiteracy  and  despair. 

"This  religion  says  you  must  never  read  or  write; 
knowledge  is  not  desirable  for  women.  Women  are 
naturally  wicked,  and  if  they  get  any  knowledge 
they  become  worse  and  worse." 

No  wonder  that  the  adoption  of  the  Hindu  phil- 
osophy by  American  college  women  seems  strange 
to  the  Pnndita.     But  the  worst  is  not  yet. 

The  first  duty  of  a  Hindu  woman,  no  matter  how 
young  or  how  old  she  may  be,  is  to  get  married. 
"The  religions  books  teach  that  unmarried  women 
are  going  to  hell,"  says  the  Pnndita,  "to  be  doomed 
to  eternal  punishment."  High  caste  fathers,  there- 
fore, get  their  daughters  married  as  soon  as  possible, 
most  of  the  poor  babies  being  thus  disposed  of  be- 
fore they  are  10  years  old.  But  marriage  means  a 
different  thing  to  the  Hindu  woman  to  that  which 
her  American  sister  understands  by  the  same  word. 

Oommit  Soicide  to  Oare  for  Dead  Hnsbands. 

"The  women  are  necessary  in  order  to  cook  the 
food  and  care  for  the  husbands,"  again  to  quote 
the  brave  woman  who  long  since  revolted  from  this 
order  of  things,  "but  when  husbands  die  they  are 
good  for  nothing.  There  are  23,000,000  widows  in 
India,  and  probably  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber are  under  25  years  of  age.  We  have  probably 
70,000  little  children  that  are  doomed  to  live  in 
widowhood,  and  there  are  13,000  under  4  yeaia  of 
age.  They  have  to  work  without  much  food  being 
given  them;  they  have  just  one  meal  a  day.  The 
people  think  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  being 
widows.  Many  of  these  poor  little  creatures  com- 
mit suicide. 

"Seventy  years  ago  the  women  used  to  be 
burned  alive  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands. Now  they  are  taught  to  cast  themselves  into 
the  sacred  rivers,  or  take  opium  and  go  to  heaven, 
where  they  may  find  their  husbands.  As  the 
husband  is  immortal  the  Hindu  religion  says  • 
woman  must  never  marry  again  when  her  hus- 
band diea.  If  the  women  want  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
not  stop  anywhere  else,  then  they  must  bum  them- 
selves alive." 

Nor  does  the  distressed,  indignant  Pundita  stop 
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here. 

"The  Hindu  woman's  religions  duties  consist  in 
"household  cares  and  the  worship  of  her  husband. 
After  rising  early  and  attending  to  the  cares  of 
her  house  her  next  duty  is  to  put  her  head  on  the 
sacred    feet    of    her    husband    and   worship    him." 


ABSENT  TBEATMENT  FOB  SICK  PUPPIES 


Mrs.  Clark  Says  Christian  Science  Triumphed  in 
Flatbush— At  Least,  Dogs  Survive. 

Flatbush  came  out  into  the  limelight  yesterday 
with  a  brand  new  wrinkle  in  Christian  Science — 
"absent  treatment"  for  sick  puppies.  The  treat- 
ment was  given  by  Mrs.  Ida  N.  Case  of  461  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  the  dogs  being  the  property  of  her 
sister,  a  Mrs.  Clark,  who  lives  out  on  Long  Island. 
Mrs.  Clark  says  that  the  healing  power  of  Christian 
Science  saved  the  lives  of  the  animals. 

Mrs.  Case  is  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Gr. 
Eddy.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Clark,  owned  a  valuable 
Scotch  collie  named  Highland  Lassie.  Eecently  the 
dog,  and  her  litter  of  seven  puppies,  became  ill  with 
pneumonia.  The  dogs  were  doctored  in  the  usual 
way,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Fearing  that  they  were  dying  and  knowing  of  her 
sister's  faith  in  Christian  Science,  Mrs.  Clark,  a 
week  ago,  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Caue,  asking  her  to 
give  the  dogs  "absent  treatment."  The  mother 
collie,  however,  died  before  the  message  reached 
Mrs.  Case.  Mrs.  Case  said  she  began  giving  the 
"absent  treatment"  at  once,  but  would  not  explain 
just  what  it  consisted  of.  Two  days  later,  she 
said,  she  received  a  letter  from  her  sister,  stating 
that  there  had  been  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
condition  of  the  dogs,  and  their  recovery  was  rapid 
from  that  time. — New  York  Times. 


APPEAL  TO  EELIC  BESTOBES  SPEECH 


Trenton  Girl,  Unable  for  Months  to  Talk  Above  a 
Whisper,  Attributes  Cure  to  Priest. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Practically  without  power  of 
speech  since  early  last  August,  Miss  Mary  Dickson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dickson,  of  South 
Warren  street,  this  city,  is  now  talking  and  singing 
and  laughing  as  well  as  ever,  her  recovery  being 
attributed  to  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  an 
Assyrian  priest  in  Philadelphia. 

The  girl  had  previously  failed  of  relief,  although 
she  had  been  treated  by  several  physicians.  The 
medical  men  said  she  was  suffering  from  acute 
nervous  disorders  and  that  it  might  be  years  be- 
fore she  could  be  cured. 

A  neighbor,  Policeman  Patrick  O'Hara,  of  the 
Second  district  police  squad,  told  the  girl  how  he 
had  been  cured  of  rheumatism  by  Father  S.  Corke- 
mas,  of  Tenth  and  Ellisworth  streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  visit  the  priest, 
although  she  is  not  a  Boman  Catholic  and  has  never 
been  a  believer  in  such  cures.     Accompanied  by  her 


sister-in-law,  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  and  by  O'Hara, 
Miss  Dickson  went  to  Philadelphia  recently  and 
placed  her  case  in  the  hands  of  Father  Corkemas. 

He  prayed  for  her  and  made  supplications  of  the 
relic  of  St.  Maron,  after  which  the  girl  returned 
home.  This  morning  she  said  she  could  talk  as 
well  as  ever,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  by  ad- 
dressing the  members  of  her  family  and  then  by  call- 
ing on  a  telephone  to  her  friends  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  She  had  become  almost  a  recluse  as  a 
result  of  her  affliction,  but  now  she  has  resumed 
her  usual  social  duties  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, where  her  beauty  and  her  accomplishments 
make  here  a  favorite  with  young  and  old  alike. 

During  her  affliction  the  girl  was  unable  to  talk 
at  all  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  could  not  talk 
above  a  whisper. — New  York  Herald. 


BIG  GAIN  IN  CHUBCHES 


Batio  of  Growth  of  Several  Sects  Exceeds  Increase 
in  Population. 

New  lork. — Nearly  all  religious  sects,  as  their 
figures  of  growth  for  last  year  are  announced,  show 
a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  in  previous 
years  and  in  several  denominations  the  ratio  of 
growth  exceeds  the  usual  ratio  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation, i'his  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  which  last  year  gained  3  per  cent  on  its 
membership  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  popu- 
lation growth  is  estimated  at  about  2  per  cent.  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  the  increase  in  member- 
ship was  at  the  rate  of  2.5  per  ecnt.  The  Methodist 
gain  was  1.8  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Presbyterian  hand  book  for 
1905  that  the  religions  of  the  world  have  1,43Q,- 
000,000  adherents,  divided  as  follows: 

Christianity    477,080,150 

Confucianism   256,000,000 

Hinduism    190,OOQ,000 

Mohammedanism    176,834,370 

Buddhism    147,900,000 

Taoism  and  Shintoism 57,000,000 

Judaism    7,056,000 

Various  heathen  faiths 118,129,47Q 

The  adherents  of  Christianity  are  divided  into 
the  following  branches: 

Eoman  Catholics  230,866,530 

Protestants     143,237,620 

Greek   church    86,016,000 

Church  of  Abyssinia  3,000,000 

Coptic  church    120,000 

Armenian  church   1,690,0Q0 

Nestorians  and  Jacobites 150,000 

— Chicago  Kecord  Herald. 


IN  PBAYEE  THIRTEEN  HOUES 


Religious  Eevival  in  Wales  Attended  with  Unusual 
and  Strange  Manifestations. 
London. — The  religious  revival  in  Wales  is  pro- 
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dueing  atrange  manifeststiona.  Finding  that  pro- 
longed prayer  meetings  do  not  agree  with  their 
busineaa,  men  are  giving  up  their  occupations  and 
women  are  neglecting  their  household  duties. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  district  of  Bhos,  ne«r 
Boabon,  got  so  exuberant  at  a  meeting  that  it 
took  six  strong  men  to  pacify  him.  He  insisted  that 
a  spirit  bade  him  crown  Christ. 

Prayer  meetings  have  lasted  as  long  as  thirteen 
hours  without  intervals  for  meals  or  refreshments, 
and  frequently  three  men  commence  prayer  simul- 
taneously. 

To  the  utter  bewilderment  of  a  congregation  one 
deacon  proceeding  to  read  a  certain  portion  of  the 
scripture  forgot  the  place,  and  was  so  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  that  he  started  singing  a  Welch  con- 
gregational hymn,  all  joining  heartily. 

At  Penrhoel,  South  Wales,  people  are  so  stirred 
by  the  Evan  Boberts  crusade  that  they  stay  in 
the  streets  singing  hymns  till  5  in  the  morning. 
Converts  number  score*  daily. — Chicago  Tribune. 


IF  TOU  OAMKOT  BIKO,  WHISTLE 


Unique  InTitatlon  In  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Praise  Service. 

Syracuse. — At  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  Sunday  praise  ser- 
Ticee  here  the  hymns  were  whistled  instead  of  sung. 

Secretary  S.  B.  Groner  and  toe  Bev.  Cordello 
Herrick,  the  aged  chaplain  of  Auburn  prison,  led 
the  whistling  from  the  stage.  The  congregation 
carried  the  tune  "I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story"  com- 


paratively well,  but  other  hymns  were  found  to  be 
more  difficult,  and  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
bouse.  The  succeeding  hymns  were  whistled  by 
one-half  of  the  audience  and  sung  by  the  other  half. 
Secretary  Qroner  is  confident  this  innovation  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  hundreds  of  men  to  the 
meetings  who  cannot  sing  but  who  can  whistle. — 
New  York  World. 


Services  In  Hotala. 

Bev.  Henry  Marsh  Warren  has  begun  the  holding 
of  religious  services  in  New  York  hotels  every  Sun- 
day and  is  meeting  with  great  success.  He  uses  the 
dining  rooms,  which  on  all  such  occasions  are 
crowded.  Having  shown  that  his  idea  is  feasible 
and  popular,  he  is  about  to  arrange  a  regular  sched- 
ule of  services  among  the  hotels.  Mr.  Warren  at 
one  time  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
church. 


Killed  by  Imagination. 

A  workman  on  the  Siberian  railway  was  accident- 
ally locked  into  a  refrigerator  car  and  was  after- 
ward found  dead,  imagining  that  he  was  being 
slowly  frozen  to  death,  he  had  recorded  his  suffer- 
ings with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  floor.  The  re- 
frigerating apparatus,  however,  was  out  of  order, 
and  the  temperature  in  the  car  had  not  fallen  below 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  throughout  the  journey.^ 
Chicago  News. 


Maiv's  Companion  and  Enemy 


SCIENTISTS  TRY  TO  DISCOVER  WHETHER  A  HORSE  THINKS, 
TURTLES  ENGAGE  IN  A  COLOSSAL  FIGHT,  MOSQUITOES  ARE 
TO  BE  EXTERMINATED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FISH,  AND  BEARS 
MAKE  A  RAID  ON  A  TOWN  IN  SIBERA.— OTHER  ANBIAL 
NOTES. 


Discovery  in  Germany  of  a  horse  which  ex- 
hibits so  unusual  powers  of  intelligence  as  to 
be  able  to  count  numbers  has  brought  the 
animal  world  into  what  might  be  called  an 
Associated  Press  conspicuousness.  Not  only 
does  this  unique  and  striking  instance  pre- 
sent itself,  but  there  comes  also  a  somewhat 
similar  claim  from  one  of  the  principal  cities 


in  the  United  States,  and,  to  top  that,  a 
whole  range  of  animal  lore,  both  serious  and 
incidental.  It  is  claimed,  for  example,  by  a 
Kansas  City  expert  that  the  domestic  turkey 
is  doomed  to  the  same  extermination  that  has 
overcome  the  buffalo.  The  authorities  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  being  put  to  it  for 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  their  govern- 
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ment,  have  decided  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
every  dog  within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  enemies  of  the  pestiferous 
mosquito,  despairing  of  other  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him,  have  decided  to  try  using 
what  they  call  a  mosquito-consuming  fish. 
While,  thanks  to  automobiles  and  improved 
subways  and  other  new  facilities  of  travel, 
the  poor  old  "bus  horse"  of  London  is  re- 
ported to  be  passing  rapidly  out  of  use.  Here 
and  there  the  animal  world  is  getting  even 
upon  its  masters,  and  here  and  there  it  con- 
tinues to  exhibit  the  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion that  ties  it  to  human  kind  by  bonds  that 
are  hard  to  break. 


THE   FAMOUS  HOESE   HANS 


Beport  of  the  Commission  of  Scientists  Upon  the 
Animal  That  "Does"  Numhers. 

Berlin. — "The  horse  Hans  does  not  think,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  trickery  on  the  part  of 
his  trainer." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  report  on  Herr  von  Osten's 
celebrated  Orloft  stallion  submitted  by  Prof.  Carl 
Stumpf,  the  eminent  psychologist  of  Berlin  Univer- 
sity on  behalf  of  the  scientific  commission  which 
has  been  examining  Hans. 

Dr.  Stumpf  and  his  two  colleagues.  Dr.  C.  von 
Hornbostel  and  Dr.  O.  Pfungst,  after  months  of 
experiments  with  Herr  von  Osten's  horse  Hans,  find 
that  the  secret  of  the  animal's  replies  is  in  his 
powers  of  observation,  which  enable  him  to  per- 
ceive while  he  looks  at  his  questioner  the  instant 
he  has  reached  a  correct  answer. 

Thus  they  found  the  horse  was  unable  to  tap  out 
a  correct  answer  to  a  question  when  the  person 
putting  it  did  not  know  the  answer,  for  example, 
"How  many  persons  are  in  the  group  behind  met" 
The  questioner,  not  looking  himself,  did  not  know 
the  number,  and  Hans  was  unable  to  give  a  correct 
reply,  nor  was  he  able  when  wearing  blinders  to 
calculate  or  perform  the  simplest  counting. 

Dr.  Stumpf  does  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of  Herr 
von  Osten  and  his  assistants,  but  he  concluded  that 
the  horse's  long  training  taught  him  to  detect  by 
eyesight  changes  in  the  bearing  of  his  questioner  as 
he  reached  the  right  number  of  hoofbeats  in  spell- 
ing or  in  using  the  counting  apparatus. 

This  sharpness  of  observation  in  itself  is  most  re- 
markable, as  the  horse  notes  movements  or  changes 
in  expression  invisible  to  others  and  of  which  the 
questioner  is  unconscious. 

This  conception  of  the  horse 's  abilities  is  the  only 
one  to  cover  all  circumstances.  Dr.  Stumpf  says 
he  talked  with  the  naturalist  Schillings  about  the 
horse,  and  Schillings  agreed  with  the  theory. 


THINKS  HOBSE  HYPNOTISED 


Novel  Explanation  of  the  Power  of  Milwaukee  An- 
imal Which  Appears  to  Work  Problems. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Taught  by  hypnotism,  his 
owner  asserts.  Colonel  Dixon,  a  delivery  wagon 
horse,  can  count  and  do  other  remarkable  feats, 
rivaling  those  of  the  famous  German  horse  Hans. 
He   is   owned   by   James   Goodman.     Dixon   is   five 


years  old  and  first  began  to  show  signs  of  unusual 
intelligence  a  year  ago. 

"At  that  time  I  used  to  teach  him  to  go  to  cus- 
tomers' houses  without  driving,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
man. "Colonel  Dixon  seemed  to  understand  me 
perfectly. ' ' 

The  horse  already  can  count.  "Colonel  Dixon, 
take  three  from  five;  can  you  do  itf "  asked  Good- 
man of  the  horse.  Colonel  Dixon  nodded  hia  head, 
then  he  gave  the  answer  by  stamping  hia  hoof 
twice. 

"Add  4  and  3,"  said  Goodman.  Colonel  Dixon 
promptly  stamped  his  foot  seven  times. 

Goodman  attributes  the  intelligence  of  the  animal 
to  mental  telepathy.  ' '  I  believe  the  horse  is  hypno- 
tized,"  said  Goodman. — Associated  Press. 


MAMMOTH  TUSTLES  IN  DUEL 


Thousand  Year  Old  Creatures  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
Clash  Over  a  Piece  of  Cauliflower. 

Persons  who  have  prejudice  against  news- 
paper veracity  may  have  hard  work  in 
"swallowing"  the  following  story,  but  the 
setting  of  it,  which  consists  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  and  of  the  long-established  repu- 
tation of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  truthful- 
ness and  conservativeness.  will  make  the  nar- 
rative at  least  entertaining : 

A  strange  battle,  recalling  vividly  all  that  one 
has  read  of  the  great  prehistoric  combats  between 
the  strange,  huge  beasts  that  inhabited  the  half 
completed  globe  before  man  appeared  to  conquer 
it,  took  place  on  the  St.  Louis  fair  grounds  a  short 
time  ago. 

Two  great  tortoises,  each  nearly  ten  feet  across, 
each  covered  with  an  impenetrable  armor  of  shell 
almost  as  thick  and  as  hard  as  the  nickel  steel 
armor  of  a  modern  battleship,  engaged  in  a  combat 
the  like  of  which  has  never  Ijeen  witnessed  on  the 
continent. 

The  tortoises  came  from  the  Scichelles  islands,  off 
the  coast  of  Madagascar.  They  are  the  only  mam- 
moth tortoises  in  existence.  Scientists  who  have 
studied  them  with  rare  interest  declare  they  are 
more  than  500  years  old.  Some  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  they  have  lived  fully  a  thousand  years. 

Ages  and  centuries  passed  over  them  unnoticed, 
and  in  all  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  of 
their  strange  existence  it  was  not  until  they  had 
been  brought  to  America  and  placed  on  exhibition 
before  marvelling  thousands  that  they  quarreled 
and  battled  over  a  bit  of  cauliflower  and  sprang 
into  fame. 

Their  battle  in  the  little  inclosure  on  the  Pike 
was  bloodless,  but  it  was  the  fiercest  and  most  re- 
markable battle  in  the  animal  kingdom  known  to 
man.  It  recalled  the  prehistoric  combats  between 
the  strange  monsters  of  the  air  and  the  deep  in 
the  eons  of  centuries  long  past. 

The  tortoises  formed  a  part  of  a  notable  animal 
exhibit  which  included  specimens  from  the  forests, 
jungles,  and  plains  of  every  known  region  on 
earth.  The  lecturer  was  just  completing  his  intro- 
duction of  the  trained  elephant,  which  makes  a 
"thrilling  slide  for  life,"  and  the  elephant  audi- 
ence had  centered  all  its  attention  on  the  chute 
down  which  the  huge  intelligent  beast  was  to  pass 
on  its  flight. 

Ground  Trembles  Under  Impact. 

Suddenly  a  resounding  crash  shook  the  building  so 
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that  even  the  ground  trembled  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  spectators.  Then  there  came  a  grinding,  grat- 
ing, cracking  noise  like  the  crunch  of  falling  tia- 
bers. 

The  first  tbousht  was  that  of  the  huge  elephant,  in 
"shooting  the  cnutea,"  had  proved  too  heavy,  and 
that  the  structure  of  the  big  timbers  had  collapsed. 
But  the  elephant  had  completed  its  slide  in  safety 
and  its  toboggan  was  safe.  Meanwhile  the  crunch- 
ing, crashing  noiaea  filled  the  great  building  and 
there  was  added  a  sound  like  the  escaping  of 
steam  from  an  overfired  locomotive. 

By  common  impulse  tne  attaches  of  the  animal 
show  rushed  to  the  indosure  which  held  the  mam- 
moth tortoises,  and  they  saw  the  strangest  sight 
ever  seen  by  the  eyes  of  modem  mortals.  In  one 
corner  of  the  inclosure  was  the  Methuselah  of  all 
tortoises,  with  its  grMt  head  and  neck  withdrawn 
far  into  its  shelL  From  the  gloomy  shadow  under 
the  incrusted  armor  of  shell  and  bone  gleamed  two 
Mvage,  baleful,  yellow  eyes,  intently  watching  its 
foe  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  inclosure.  Its  huge, 
ugly,  squat  legs  and  feet  were  braced  to  meet  the 
•hock  of  an  expected  atack.    The  jaws  of  the  huge 


eh«iee  morsel  in  peace  and  contentment. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


FISH  TO  KILL  HOBQTTITO 


beast  were  partly  open,  and  from  its  mouth  came  a 
grating  hiss  so  loud  it  filled  the  inclosure  with  its 
Monds. 

Advance  to  Hideous  Combat. 

In  the  opposite  corner  was  the  other  tortoise,  not 
quite  so  large,  but  apparently  more  active.  Its 
hideous  head,  with  its  cruel  jaws,  protruded  from 
beneath  its  shell,  and,  hissing  violently,  it  moved 
•lowly  toward  its  antagonist  as  if  trying  to  find 
•ome  weak  spot  to  attack. 

As  the  smaller  tortoise  reached  the  center  of  the 
inclosure  the  older  and  larger  beast,  with  a  sudden 
spring,  leaped  into  space  and  launched  its  thousand 
pounds  of  armor  and  gristle  at  its  enemy.  The 
other  beast  rose  to  meet  the  shock,  and  the  two  huge 
bulks  came  together  with  a  crashing,  crunching, 
shattering  combination  of  sounds.  The  shock  of 
their  impact  was  so  great  that  both  of  the  beasts 
were  literally  hnrled  back  into  their  own  corners. 

Again  the  loud  hissing  from  the  enraged  beasts 
filled  the  arena,  and  again  they  gathered  themselves 
for  the  shock  of  battle.  The  spectators  crowded 
around  the  inclosure,  bewildered  and  astounded  by 
the  strange  combat. 

A  dozen  times  the  great  tortoises  renewed  the 
struggle.  A  dozen  times  they  leaped  at  each  other, 
their  jaws  snapping  fiercely  at  each  other's  pro- 
truding, leathery  throats,  and  their  talon-armed 
flippers  clawing  madly  over  the  armor  of  the  shell 
hardened  by  the  centuries.  Tet  so  thoroughly  pro- 
tected was  each  of  the  huge,  ugly  beasts  that  ap- 
parently neither  was  harmed. 

Separated  by  a  Hundred  Man. 

At  length  the  keepers  decided  to  interfere  and  end 
the  fight.  There  was  a  possibility  the  combat,  if 
continued  long,  might  result  in  the  death  of  one  or 
both  of  the  combatants,  and  the  management  was 
under  bond  of  $25,000  to  return  the  sacred  beasts 
alive  and  nninjured  to  their  owners,  the  ehiefs  of 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Scichellee  iilnit. 

A  score  of  brawny  attendants,  armed  with  elnbs 
and  crowbars  and  supplied  with  strong  ropos,  leaped 
into  the  arena  and  by  concerted  efforts  forced  the 
beasts  into  separate  comers.  Bopw  were  thrown 
around  and  over  them  and  passed  out  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  the  tortoises  were  fairly  dragged  apart 
by  the  combined  strength  of  a  hundred  men. 

For  half  an  hour  the  ugly  b«asts  hissed  and 
glared  at  each  other  and  tried  to  «a«ape  their  bonds; 
but  they  had  been  securely  fastened.  Finally  their 
anger  cooled,  and  when  the  keeper  divided  a  head 
of    eanliflower    between    them    they    munched    the 


National  Extermination  Society  Flans  New  Kind  of 
War  on  Pest. 

Naw  York. — ^Tha  National  Mosquito  Extermina- 
tion society  got  together  today  at  the  aquarium  for 
its  annual  confab  on  the  great  moving  question, 
"How  can  we  ^t  rid  of  'emf"  The  first  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problem  was  taken  by 
Frank  Moss,  the  former  vice  hunter  who  procured 
an  indictment  in  the  name  of  all  humanity  against 
all  the  female  skeets  of  the  land,  in  a  court  of 
justice  without  mercy,  sitting  as  a  special  mosquito 
session.  Action  was  directed  especially  against  the 
culex  and  female*  of  anopheles. 

There  were  four  counts  in  the  indictment  charging 
willfnl  murder  in  various  ways.  It  was  signed  by 
"Common  Sense"  as  foreman.  It  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  association,  but  no  warrants  were 
issued  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  defendants  are 
spending  the  winter  in  New  Jersey. 

While  some  of  the  members  believe  in  draining 
all  the  marshes  in  the  proximity  of  the  densely  in- 
habited neighbors,  they  do  not  advise  using  mosquito 
netting,  insect  powder,  baking  powder,  can  lids  on 
a  pole  filled  with  coal  oil,  or  even  wet  towels,  by 
which  the  gallinippers  can  be  mashed  against  the 
window  panes.  Instead  of  working  individually 
their  plan  is  to  get  something  else  to  do  the  work. 
This  something  dse  is  said  to  be  fishes. 

One  hungry  fish,  it  is  declared,  can  do  the  work 
of  ten  men.  How  to  increase  the  number  of  mos- 
quito eating  fish  is  the  problem.  Effort  is  to  be 
directed  along  this  lino.  Fish  known  to  feed  on 
mosquito  larvae  are  killifish,  stickleback,  top  min- 
nows, and  fresh  water  minnows  generally. 

The  female  mosquito  lays  150  to  400  eggs  at  a 
time,  which  gather  in  clusters  on  the  surface  of 
still  water.  In  five  dajrs  the  larvae  become 
wrigglers,  and  in  five  days  more  mosquitoes.  It  is 
during  these  ten  days  that  they  must  be  eaten,  or 
else  the  mosquitoes  will  get  quite  out  of  reach  of 
the  fish. 

As  mosquitoes  are  the  only  known  source  of 
malaria,  the  stocking  of  ponds  with  mosquito  eat- 
ing fish  is  most  important. — Chicago  Tribune. 


TTJKKET  FOLLOWS  BUFFALO 


Great  American  Bird  Dflsttned  to  Extinction  In 
Course  of  Time. 

According  to  a  Grant  avenue  produce  dealer  in 
Kansas  City,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  turkey 
will  be  numbered  with  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian. 
He  produces  figures  to  show  that  each  year  turkeys 
are  oeeoming  scarcer,  or  higher  in  price,  the  effect 
on  the  consumer  being  the  same.  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners,  where  the  great  American  bird 
is  the  principal  item  on  the  bill  of  fare,  will  be  mora 
expensive  each  year  in  the  future,  until  it  will  ba 
found  only  on  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

"The  reason  for  this  decline  is  exactly  the  same 
that  has  relegated  the  boffalo  and  the  rcdman  to  tha 
rear — the  onward  mareh  of  civilization,"  said  tha 
dealer.  "The  turkey  by  nature  is  a  wild  creature. 
When  white  men  first  came  here,  he  had  his  placa 
among  the  real  birds.  His  wings  were  strong 
enough  to  carry  him  in  flights  of  half  a  mile  or  so, 
and  he  lived  on  wild  berries  and  the  nuts  and 
acorns  of  the  woods.     As  civilization  came  he  ba- 
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came  tame  and  lost  the  power  to  fly.  Wild  tur- 
keys were  very  different  in  taste  from  the  ones  that 
we  have  now.  Their  meat  was  dark  and  had  a 
flavor  that  has  long  been  lost. 

"For  a  while  turkeys  could  be  raised  in  almost 
every  state  of  the  Union  with  profit,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  them  to  range  aDout  with  their 
young.  A  turkey  raised  in  the  right  way  re- 
quires as  much  range  as  a  Texas  steer,  for  exer- 
cise, if  nothing  else. 

"As  population  increases  and  the  farms  become 
smaller,  their  raising  becomes  unprofitable,  and  peo- 
ple farther  West  with  larger  farms  take  them  up. 
Now  the  state  producing  most  of  the  big  birds  is 
Texas,  whose  large  amounts  of  vacant  land  fur- 
nishes them  with  just  the  conditions  that  they  re- 
quire. As  they  have  become  unprofitable  to  the 
farmers  of  the  East,  the  prices  there  have  become 
higher  and  higher,  until  this  year  at  Thanksgiving 
any  kind  of  a  turkey  brought  20  cents  a  pound. 
This  price  is  too  high,  and  the  people  will  not  stand 
for  it  long. — ^Kansas  City  Journal. 


COUBAGE  OF  THi:  MOOSE 


Wounded  Bull  Valiantly  Protected  by  His  Brave 
Mate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  moose  hunts  ever 
reported  has  just  terminated  at  Talbot  Station,  on 
the  line  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Eailway, 
about  sixty-five  miles  north  of  this  city. 

P.  Mo  Call  and  J.  Carter,  of  Grand  Mere,  discor- 
ered  a  bull  moose  recently,  after  following  hS 
tracks  for  a  considerable  distance.  Then  they 
saw  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  female  almost 
as  large  as  himself. 

Often,  before  getting  within  good,  safe  rifle 
shot  of  the  bull,  the  hunters  could  have  easily  have 
killed  the  cow.  It  would  almost  have  seemed  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  protected  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  imposes  a  fine  of  $1Q0 
upon  any  one  killing  a  female  moose,  so  dangerously 
close  did  she  remain  to  the  hunters,  and  so  con- 
stantly did  she  harass  them  during  the  chase. 

After  following  the  pair  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance the  hunters  succeeded  in  placing  a  bullet  in 
the  body  of  the  bull,  but  without  striking  any 
vital  part  of  the  animal's  anatomy,  though  for 
some  time  his  course  was  marked  by  a  stream  of 
blood.  Probably  because  he  was  not  alone,  but 
had  the  safety  of  his  mate  to  consider,  as  well  as 
his  own,  or  it  may  be  because  he  did  not  care  to 
face  two  assailants  at  the  same  time,  the  wounded 
moose  did  not  turn  upon  his  foes,  as  so  many  of 
these  animals  do  when  wounded  at  close  quarters. 

Both  moose  made  off  at  first  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
but  finally  came  upon  a  locality  where  the  snow 
was  so  deep  that  their  course  was  greatly  impeded. 
The  hunters  found  no  diflSculty  whatever  in  follow- 
ing the  two  moose,  but  whenever  they  approached 
them  the  cow,  as  if  fully  understanding  the 
wounded  condition  of  her  mate,  would  turn  upon 
the  hunters  and  keep  them  at  a  sate  distance  until 
the  weakened  bull  had  been  able  to  gain  another 
start.  She  simply  stood  in  their  path  and  barred 
the  way. 

This  happened,  not  once  or  twice,  but  was  several 
times  repeated.  Many  miles  were  covered  in  this 
manner,  the  chase  lasting  all  day. 

At  nightfall,  when  the  hunters  were  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  it  for  want  of  ability  to  follow  the 
trail  in  the  dark,  they  were  obliged  to  camp  out  in 
the  open  air.  Fearing  to  make  a  fire  lest  the  moose 
should  be  driven  away,  the  hunters  suffered  so  much 
from  the  extreme  coH  that  they  had  but  little  sleep, 


and  had  to  keep  moving  about  in  order  to  maintain 
circulation. 

As  soon  as  the  first  glimmer  of  daylight  enabled 
them  to  see  the  tracks  of  the  moose  they  were  off 
again  in  hot  pursuit.  At  one  time  the  traU  led  them 
across  the  Batiscan  river,  but  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  pick  it  up  again  near  the  opposite  shore, 
and  shortly  before  nightfall  on  the  following  day 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  their  persist- 
ency rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  the  animals,  still 
travelling  together,  the  bull  evidently  very  much 
exhausted  from  loss  of  blood. 

As  they  lessened  the  distance  between  them  and 
their  quarry  the  plucky  cow  again  placed  herself 
in  the  breach  to  save  her  lord  and  master.  The 
hunters  separated  so  that  the  cow  could  not  cover 
the  fire  from  both  of  them,  and  one  more  shot 
brought  the  handsomely  antlered  moose  lifeless  to 
the  ground. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  courageous  sur- 
vivor of  the  pair  plunge  into  the  woods  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat.  The  hunters  estimate  that  the 
moose  must  have  led  them  a  chase  of  at  least  from 
thirty  to  forty  mUes. — Quebec  Correspondence  New 
York  Sun. 


STATE  TAX  ON  DOGS  PBOPOSBD 


Agricultural  and  State  Department  at  Albany  Are 
Said  to  Favor  It. 

Albany. — A  bill  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  state 
from  dogs  will  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
next  month.  It  will  provide  for  a  tax  of  $1.50  or 
$2  on  dogs,  the  revenue  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  locality  collecting  it.  It 
will  have  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  from  this  source 
will  approximate  $500,OQO  a  year.  The  State  De- 
partment regards  the  dog  as  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  beast,  and  therefore  properly  taxable. 
He  hag  put  the  department  to  an  expense  of  $5,000, 
which  is  half  the  whole  amount  allowed  for  in- 
specting and  disposing  of  diseased  animals  of  all 
sorts.  During  the  past  year  mad  dogs  have  gone 
astray  in  five  or  six  counties.  The  department  ex- 
perts found  that  in  most  cases  the  dogs  were  cross- 
bred waifs,  popularly  called  "mutts." 

A  dog  tax  law,  rigidly  enforced,  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  experts,  operate  to  lessen  greatly 
the  danger  that  communities  experience  every  year 
from  rabies. 

The  collection  of  $500,000  from  a  dog  tax,  state 
officials  say,  will  enable  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment not  only  to  maintain  itself,  besides  paying 
$75,000  for  running  the  Geneva  experiment  station 
and  $50,000  for  the  Cornell  School  of  Agriculture, 
but  also  reimburse  farmers  for  the  loss  of  diseased 
cattle  killed  by  order  of  the  state.  —  New  York 
World. 


BEABS  BESIEGE  A  TOWN 


From  Behind  Locked  Doors  Besidents  Shoot  Down 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Starving  Ani- 
mals in  a  Day. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Capt.  M.  T.  Thwing  of  the 
steamer  Harold  Dollar,  which  returned  the  other 
morning  froto  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  furs,  tells  of  an  invasion  of  the 
cities  and  villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Kamschat- 
kan  peninsula  by  hundreds  of  starving  Siberan 
bears.       The   ferocious    animals,    driven   from    the 
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mountains  by  hunger,  made  their  way  to  the  in- 
hubited  regions  of  the  coast,  and  for  days  kept  the 
natives  in  a  state  of  semi-siege. 

In  Utstakimehka,  a  small  tovm  near  the  city  of 
Petropavlovski,  150  of  the  savage  brutes  were  shot 
in  one  day  as  they  roamed  among  the  bouses  in 
search  of  food.  During  this  day,  which  was  the 
worst  of  all,  only  one  of  the  natives  ventured  to 
leave  his  house,  and  he  was  attacked  and  killed  by 
the  bears. 

After  the  brutes  had  been  killed  or  driven  from 
the  village,  the  body  of  this  man  was  found  partly 
devoured  near  his  house.  The  animals  even  tried 
to  tear  their  way  into  the  honsea  and  only  for  the 
fact  that  the  natives,  who  make  their  living  by 
hunting,  were  well  provided  with  firearms,  many 
bnman  lives  woald  have  been  lost. 

In  Petropavlovski  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  in 
the  city.  The  school  was  closed.  Women  and 
children  remained  in  their  homes  while  bands  of 
armed  men  patrolled  the  streets  night  and  day 
hunting  bears  among  the  houses. — Chicago  Tribune. 


DE£B  WSE0K8  HIS  KITOKEN 


It  Also  Kills  One  Dog  and  Wounds  Another  Before 
It  Iieaves  the  House. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — A  story  of  the  ferocious 
antics  of  a  full  grown  deer  reached  this  city  from 
Pleasantville,  where  the  animal  is  said  to  have  en- 
tered the  kitchen  of  Augustus  Schwartz,  a  farmer 
living  near  that  place.  The  buck  came  bounding 
toward  the  house,  cleared  the  fence  with  a  jump, 
and  landed  in  the  back  yard.  Mrs.  Schwartz,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  her  children's  cries,  opened 
the  door.  The  mother  and  children  retreated  into  an 
adjoining  room,  forgetting  in  their  flight  to  shut 
the  kitchen  door. 

With  a  bellow  of  rage  the  buck  entered  the 
kitchen  and  proceeded  to  wreck  the  place.  Its 
antlers  became  entangled  in  pots  and  pans  on  a 
shelf,  sending  them  to  the  floor.  Several  jars  of 
preserves  Mrs.  Schwartz  had  made  for  the  winter 
were  knocked  from  a  table  and  smashed.  The  deer 
butted  its  head  against  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  the  woman  and  her  children  had  taken 
refnge.  It  was  frightened  away  by  the  barking  of 
a  dog  in  the  adjoining  bam.  It  ran  with  all  speed 
from  the  yard,  agnin  clearing  the  fence  easily. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house  two  dogs  be- 
longing to  a  neighbor  attacked  the  buck.  It  turned 
on  them,  ripping  one  of  them  open  with  its  antlers 
and  wounding  the  other.  Men  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  deer,  but  it  got  safely  away.  The  people  around 
Pleasantville  and  offshore  towns  have  reported  nu- 
merous deer  being  seen  lately,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  one  has  been  known  to  be  so  fearless. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


SUTTEK  AMD  PSIN OE 


TT&feeUng  Ornelty  and  Sospicion  Toward  a  Dog  and 
Some  Dust. 

Jack  Mitten  and  his  Newfoundland  dog.  Prince, 
of  Skagway,  Alaska,  appeared  at  the  Sherman  House 
the  other  night,  but  decided  not  to  stay.  Two  dif- 
ficulties stared  them  in  the  face.  The  first  was 
that  the  gold  hunter  had  run  out  of  cash,  and  had 
only  a  bag  of  yellow  dust  to  offer  in  return  for 
lodging.  The  second  difficulty  was  the  clerk's  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  dog  to  share  the  miner's  room. 

"I  wouldn't  part  with  the  dog  for  a  night," 
said  Mitten.     "Either  we  sleep  together  or  not  at 


all.  We've  weathered  it  up  on  the  Skagway  for 
three  winters — tented  together,  and  all  that,  and  we 
ain't  going  to  part  company  here  in  God's  country. 
That  dog,  sir,  onee  saved  my  life. 

He  offered  the  clerk  an  ounce  of  gold  dust,  but 
received  only  suspicious  looks. 

"This  is  Chicago,"  said  the  elerk.  "Only  the 
coin  of  the  realm  goes  here.  Oo  down  on  Halste<i 
street  with  your  gold  bricks." 

Mitten,  when  he  arrived,  still  wore  his  fur  boots 
and  sealskin  gloves.  His  face  was  weatherbeaten 
and  his  collar  was  turned  up  about  his  ears.  With 
his  dog,  he  started  out  to  find  another  hostelry. 

To  a  crowd  of  curious  bystanders  who  surrounded 
him  Mitten  said  that  his  companion  was  the  proto- 
type of  Jack  London's  dog  in  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild."  "Itai  be  a  hard  winter  np  in  Skagway," 
he  declared,  "but  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this  man's 
land  on  the  next  train.*' — Chicago  Tribune. 


DOOM  OF  THE  BUS  HOBSE 


Motors  DrlTlng  Old  Style  Vehicles  Ont  of  London. 

London. — Long  as  the  doom  of  the  bus  horse  has 
hung  over  its  patient,  willing  head  without  des- 
cending, there  is  news  which  looks  as  if  it  is  really 
going  to  fall  at  last.  Last  year  12,200  licenses  were 
issued  to  drivers  of  automobiles  in  the  county  of 
London.  It  is  erpected  this  year  will  see  that  num- 
ber more  than  doubled. 

Several  of  the  road  ear  companies  have  launched 
upon  an  enterprise  of  which  evidence  has  been 
given  this  week,  and  if  it  is  a  success  not  many 
months  will  elapse  before  a  notable  change  is  seen 
in  the  London  streets. 

Horseless  omnibuses  are  now  fiying  about  the 
streets  and  are  exceedingly  popular.  They  have 
given  rise  to  a  new  word.  When  you  ride  in  a 
motor  omnibus  you  are  motor-bustling.  It  comes 
so  trippingly  to  the  tongue  that  it  looks  like 
catching  on. 

There  are  not  many  of  these  new  buses  in  the 
streets  yet,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  next  few 
weeks  will  see  them  increased  by  the  hundred  or 
so.  At  that  rate  of  progress,  if  it  goes  on,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that,  as  the  directors  of  the  road 
companies  say,  in  a  couple  of  years  hardly  a  horse 
omnibus  will  be  seen  in  London. — New  York  Herald. 


NOT  TET  EXTINCT 


Two-Homed    Rhinoceros    Still    to    Be    Found    in 
Africa. 

A  two-homed  African  rhinoceros  is  on  its  way 
from  Hamburg  to  this  country.  It  is  the  first  to 
be  captnred  in  many  years.  There  is  only  one  other 
specimen  of  the  kind  in  captivity,  animal  men  say, 
and  that  is  Old  Smiles^  the  cranky  old  lady  in  the 
Central  Park  menagerie,  who  tries  oeeasionally  to 
kill  her  keeper. 

It  has  been  reported  by  African  explorers  that  the 
two-homed  variety  bad  become  extinct.  Carl  Hag- 
enbaek  of  Hamburg  didn't  think  so  and  sent  men 
to  South  Africa  to  get  a  few  of  the  beasts,  if  pos- 
sible. For  a  long  time,  on  account  of  a  native  war, 
ther  could  not  mi  near  the  home  of  the  rare  ani- 
mau,  whose  market  priee  is  more  than  $9,000  apiece. 
They  finally  capture  a  two-homed  rhino,  howerer, 
and  sent  it  to  Oennany.  This  country  wanted  it 
because  it  is  rare  and  valuable  and  it  is  com- 
ing here  after  a  short  stay  in  Europe.  It  ia  a 
young  male. — New  York  Sun. 
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BrLLT  HELD  A.  BATTUIBEIF 


Crew  of  the  If  assachnsetts  Feared  lU-Lnck  With- 
ont  tlie  Ooat. 

Philadelphia. — Billy,  the  mascot  goat  of  the  bat- 
tleship MaHachuBetts,  today  delayed  the  deparatnre 
of  that  vessel  from  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard 
for  as  hour. 

The  crew  had  had  two  days '  liberty  for  Christmas, 
and  Billy  took  an  outing  also.  The  vessel  went  out 
into  midstream  preparatory  to  departure.  All  of 
the  crew  reported  "present,"  but  Billy  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Fearful  of  ill  luck,  the  sailors  immediately  asked 
Capt.  Taussig  for  permission  to  send  a  party  ashore 
to  hunt  up  the  goat.  After  an  hour's  search  BUly 
was  found  in  a  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  marine  bar- 
racks peacefully  munching  a  Christmas  dinner  of 
old  newspapers. — New  York  Times. 


CASXtEB.  Pia£ON'S  SECOBD 


Supposed    Flight    from    California    to    Herkimer 
County  in  New  York. 

Utiea,  N.  Y. — There  has  been  found  at  Dolge- 
ville,  Herkimer  county,  an  exhausted  carrier  pigeon 
which  had  on  its  leg  a  tag  bearing  this  inscription: 
"A.  C.  H.  396." 

Adolph  C.  Ham,  a  pigeon  fancier,  lived  in  Dolge- 
vUle,  Herkimer  county,  until  a  year  ago,  when  he 
migrated  to  the  new  Dolgeville,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, taking  his  pigeons  with  him.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  exhausted  bird  is  one  of  his  flock  which 
returned  to  its  old  home.  Such  a  flight  is,  however, 
unparalleled,  the  previous  record  being  1,072  miles, 
from  Little  Eock,  Ark.,  to  New  York. — Associated 
Press. 


Fig  and  Booster  Comrades. 

A  remarkable  case  of  comradeship  and  apparent 
affection  between  a  rooster  and  a  little  pig  may 
be  seen  any  day  at  Mr.  George  McGraw's  home  at 
Sabatis.  The  fowl  and  the  pig  are  inseparable, 
eating  from  the  same  trough  and  living  on  the  best 
of  terms.  The  pig  stands  or  lies  for  hours  with 
his  nose  under  the  rooster's  wing.  The  rooster  be- 
longs to  the  Eev.  L.  S.  Williams,  whose  flock  of 
hens  he  deserted  to  take  up  his  present  quarters.  A 
few  days  ago  the  rooster  was  taken  home,  but  he 
soon  escaped  and  went  back  to  his  bristly  comrade. 


who  had  spent   the  time  of  separation  in   discon- 
solate squealing. — Lewiston  Journal. 

THE  FIRST  CAT 

The  Ark  on  the  dark,  multitudinous  waters 
Was  tossing;  the  rain  in  a  cataract  poured; 

But  Noah,  his  Lady,  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
And  all  the  wild  livestock  were  safely  aboard. 

They  weren't  much  seasick  in  spite  of  the  weather 

And    rather    cramped    quarters;    they'd   food   to 
suffice. 
And   all   things   were   lovely,   when,   squeaking  to- 
gether. 

There  rushed  from  the  galley  a  ramble  of  micel 
They   multiplied — yes,    like    a   warren   of    rabbits! 

They  plundered  the  pantry,  devoured  the  grain; 
And  such  were  their  simply  unspeakable  habits 

That  poor  Mrs.  Noah  was  well  nigh  insane! 

She  said  so  in  language  untrammeled  and  forceful! 

And  what  might  have  happened,  the  Lord  only 
knows! 
When  Noah,  the  kindly  and  ever  resourceful, 

Went  up  to  the  lion  and  tickeled  his  nose. 

Then  thrice  sneezed  the  Lion — and  forth  from  the 
feature 

His  Majesty  sneezed  with,  there  leaped  in  a  trice 
A  sUky-haired,  dagger-clawed,  brisk  little  Creature — 

And  woe  to  the  ravaging  legions  of  micel 

In   twenties,   in  thirties,  in  fifties   she   slew  them 

Before  Mrs.  Noah  had  time  to  say  "seatt!  " 
"Aha!"   laughed   the    Skipper,   who    watched   her 
pursue  them; 
"I  don't  know  Its  name.  Dear;   let's  call  It — 
A  Cat!" 

So,  born  of  a  sneeze  in  the  Bain  of  All  Ages 

That  deluged  the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  plain. 

The  Cat  on  your  hearthstone  to  this  day  presages 
By  sneezing  herself  that  it's  going  to  rain! 

— Arthur  Guiterman  in  New  York  Times. 


Six  Breeds  Admitted. 
The  oflicials  of  the  American  Kennel  club  have 
opened  the  doors  of  high  society  dogdom  to  five 
breeds  that  have  heretofore  been  shut  out  in  the 
cold.  They  have  decided  to  recognize  these  breeds: 
German  sheep  dogs,  Eskimo  dogs,  Mexican  hair- 
less dogs,  Chinese  crested  lapdogs  and  the  owtchars, 
or  BuBsian  sheep  dogs. 


ifpr  ,j*- 

Just  Practicing  a  Few  Steps  for  the  Slippery  Pavement   Period. — New  York  Herald. 
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Lookiivg  To  The   Skill  of  It 

RISE  OP  THE  JIU-JITSU  AND  DISCOURAGING  SITUATION  IN  THE 
PUGILISTIC  FIELD  SUGGESTS  THE  ELEVATION  OP  SPORT- 
ING STANDARDS. 


The  most  absorbing  feature  of  physical  cul- 
tnre  in  America,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  remarkable  Jiu-Jitsu  system 
of  the  Japanese.  Police  officials  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  colleges  and  profes- 
sional trainers,  have  taken  it  up,  and  it 
promises,  withal,  to  occupy  attention,  second 
among  things  Oriental  to  the  military  and 
naval  system  by  which  Japan  has  won  its 
distinction  in  war.  Probably  it  is  too  early 
to  predict,  but  when  the  decline  of  the  heavy- 
weight pugilism,  the  limitation  or  prohibi- 
tion of  prize-fights,  and  the  revival  of  wrest- 
ling are  taken  into  consideration  along  with 
the  Jiu-Jitsu,  it  does  not  seem  altogether  im- 
possible that  hereafter  the  public  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  skill  than  in  the  brute 
force  of  games  and  physical  activity. 


LITTLE  HOPE  FOB  FIGHTESS 


Expert  Naagbton  Takes  a  Feaslmistic  View  of  the 
Future  of  the  OUdUtoilal  Sport. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  apropos  of  the  closing  of  the  cal- 
endar year,  Mr.  W.  W.  Naughton,  the  well 
known  expert  sporting  writer,  who  has  wit- 
nessed perhaps  more  battles  than  any  other 
man  of  his  profession  and  doubtless  enjoj^s 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  the 
ring  than  almost  any  of  its  followers,  said: 

San  Francisco. — There  majr  be  some  people  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  the  new  year  and  purring 
in  a  sanguine,  satisfied  way  as  they  contemplate 
the  fntnro,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  promoters 
of  pugilistic  events  among  them.  If  there  should 
be  a  solitary  arranger  of  fistic  contests  who  can  see 
anything  cheerful  in  the  prospect  he  certainly  de- 
serves the  blue  ribbon  for  optimism. 

To  a  thinking  critic  it  looks  as  though  all  the 
fights  have  been  fought.    The  only  class  in  which 


the  germ  of  activity  is  noticeable  is  the  light 
weight,  and  the  best  men  of  this  division  have 
been  matched  and  intermatched  until  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  fresh  combination  of  any  kind. 
Luckily  the  foremost  men  of  this  particular  class 
are  of  such  even  caliber  that  a  ripple  of  interest 
may  be  created  by  rematching  them,  but  the  spice 
of  novelty  will  be  missing  from  any  return  en- 
gagement that  may  be  decided  upon. 

In  speaking  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
light  weight  brigade  I  have  omitted  reference  to 
Joe  Oans  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  consider 
him  a  light  weight  proper.  No  matter  what  ex- 
cuses may  be  ofTered  for  his  poor  showing  with 
Jimmy  Britt,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that 
Oans  cannot  give  a  decent  account  of  himself  at 
the  133-pound  mark,  and  until  the  youngsters 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  light 
weight  class  choose  to  stretch  the  limit  a  couple 
of  pounds  Gans  will  have  to  remain  out  in  the 
cold  and  bewail  the  faet  that  he  has  been  out- 
lawed through  increasing  bulk. 

Jimmy  Gardner  is  in  a  similar  fix,  according 
to  the  best  information  obtainable.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  get  into  the  game  in  this  liberal  city  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  agree  to  make  133  pounds 
for  Britt,  Nelson  or  some  other  popular  fighter, 
but  if  what  they  say  is  true,  Gardner  at  133 
would  be  no  more  formidable  than  Oans  at  the 
same  weight. 

Present  Outlook  Oloomy. 

The  outlook  for  ring  sport  is  certainly 
gloomy,  but  there  may  be  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
a  little  later.  That  the  public  hasn't  lost  its 
test  for  the  game  is  very  evident.  The  crowded 
honses  which  have  greeted  contests  between  high 
elaaa  boxers  during  the  year  that  is  past  prove 
this  and  it  may  be  that  until  a  crop  of  new 
uppercut  specialists  is  raised  the  patrons  of  this 
kind  of  thing  will  be  content  to  attend  contests 
between  journeymen  bruisers  or  else  be  satis- 
fied to  have  the  champion  and  ex-champion  matches 
made  over. 

The  most  lonesome  figure  in  the  world  of  fists 
today  is  the  mastodon,  James  J.  Jeffries.  Be 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  heavyweight  waste  as 
the  great  sphinx  holds  its  vigil  on  the  desert,  and 
if  the  secrets  of  his  heart  were  known  his  eyes 
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are  huBgry  for  the  sight  of  an  opponent.  There 
are  opponents  who  are  hungry  for  Jeffries,  too, 
but  it  is  only  the  prospect  of  a  big,  fat  loser's 
end  that  allures  them.  Some  of  the  schemes  that 
are  being  covertly  worked  up  in  the  hopes  of 
bringing  about  a  ring  battle  with  Jeffries  in  it 
would  make  a  cow  laugh.  The  one  man  who  is 
regarded  by  some  people — not  by  all — as  a  suit- 
able viii-a-Tis  for  the  colossal  champion  is  a 
black  man,  and  as  Jeffries  nerer  wavers  in  his 
declaration  that  he  will  retire  from  the  ring  be- 
fore he  will  change  blows  with  a  negro,  the  pros- 
pect for  a  meeting  between  Jeffries  and  Johnson 
is  particularly  slim. 


ment  for  the  responsible  persons   and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  club  charter. — Chicago  Tribune. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  JIU-JITSU 


KO  MOBE  PBIZS  FIGHTS  TO  BE  TOLEBATED 


Oovemor  Henlck  of  Ohio  and  SCayor  Harrison  of 
Chicago   Declare   That   the  Law  Must 
be    Obeyed. 

"Prize  fighting  is  not  to  be  tolerated  anywhere 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  if  the  authorities  can  prevent 
it  and  I  guess  they  can."  This  was  the  emphatic 
statement  of  Gov.  Herrick  recently. 

"Gov.  Nash  was  imperative  in  his  command  that 
no  prize  fights  should  be  held  in  the  state  during 
his  term  of  administration.  I  shall  be  just  as  im- 
perative and  just  as  prompt  to  put  a  stop  to  prize 
fighting.  The  people  of  Ohio  believe  in  decency 
and  law  as  far  as  lies  within  the  power  of  the  state 
authorities. ' ' 

Altogether  Gov.  Herrick  did  not  care  last  night 
to  outline  any  definite  course,  the  intimation  is 
given  that  local  authorities  in  all  places  where  prize 
fights  are  pulled  off  will  be  immediately  notified  to 
"get  busy."  If  there  is  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  local  authorities  to  wink  at  prize  fighting 
it  is  also  intimated  that  the  state  authorities  will 
get  into  action  with  explicit  orders  for  the  en- 
forcement  of   the   law" — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


Mayor  Harrison  took  steps  recently  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  prize  fights  and  boxing  exhibitions  in 
the  city.  Backed  by  the  opinion  from  Corporation 
Counsel  Tolman  he  served  notice  on  all  athletic 
clubs  that  their  customary  boxing  bouts  must  be 
given  up.  He  sent  the  same  order  and  opinion  to 
Chief  O'Neill. 

Maj.  Tolman  informed  the  mayor  that  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  it  is  a  felony  for  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  public  or  semi-public  prize  fight  or 
boxing  exhibition,  and  that,  even  in  athletic  clubs 
where  only  members  are  admitted,  it  is  a  crime  to 
permit  persons  to  fight  or  box  for  a  prize  or  reward. 

The  clubs  which  conduct  exhibitions  amenable  to 
this  ruling  are  the  Chicago  Athletic  association,  the 
Chicago  Biding  and  Driving  club,  the  Watita 
league,  the  Battery  D  club,  the  American,  and  the 
Waverly.  Mayor  Harrison  was  surprised  at  the 
scope  of  the  law  revealed.  The  punishment  for 
violation   of  the  law  involves  fines   and  imprison- 


Bnrly  New  York  Policeman  Laid  Xiow  by  a,  Diminu- 
tive and  Slender  Japanese. 

In  accordance  with  a  generally  increasing 
curiosity  as  to  its  worth  and  practical  ser- 
viceability, official  attention  is  turning  to- 
ward the  Japanese  system  of  Jiu-Jitsu,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  American 
police  officers  become  proficient  in  its  tricks 
and  intricacies.  The  New  York  police  de- 
partment has  been  the  first  to  take  it  up, 
and  the  experiences  have  prompted  both 
amusement  and  wonder.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  introductory  les- 
son. 

Higashi,  a  Japanese  who  weighs  just  120 
pounds  and  is  only  5  feet  3  inches  in  height,  ap- 
peared at  Police  Headquarters  yesterday,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Commissioner  McAdoo,  to  show  the  police 
the  value  of  the  wiles  and  tricks  of  jiu-jitsu,  or 
Japanese  wrestling.  Two  of  the  policemen  Higashi 
met  were  "Ajax"  ViTiitman,  the  bicycle  police- 
man, who  weighs  200  pounds,  and  Charles  Ham- 
mer, who  stands  5  feet  11  inches  in  his  stocking 
feet,  weighs  more  than  200  pounds,  and  once  held 
the  National  championship  as  middleweight  boxer. 

The  spacious  trial  room  had  been  cleared  for  the 
occasion.  Its  floor  was  covered  with  thick  layers 
of  soft  rugs.  At  one  end  stood  the  policemen.  On 
the  middle  of  the  floor  waited  the  little  Jap.  He 
looked  as  if  any  one  of  the  five  might  make  a 
single  mouthful  of  him.  His  dress  was  that  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  including  collar  and  cuffs.  When 
asked  if  he  were  not  going  to  undress  for  the  trial, 
he  shook  his  head  smilingly.  Then,  at  a  nod  from 
the  Chief  Inspector,  Ajax  stepped  forward,  having 
previously  stripped  off  coat  and  vest. 

"I  am  afraid  of  hurting  the  chap,"  he  re- 
marked casually  as  he  approached  his  antagonist. 
And  again  the  Jap  merely  smiled.  But  when  he 
saw  that  the  policeman  took  an  attitude  as  if  in- 
tending to  wrestle,  according  to  Occidental  methods, 
he  spoJie  up: 

"You  had  better  not  resist,  or  I  may  hurt  you." 

"Aw,  come  off,"  was  the  retort,  accompanied 
with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

Next  moment  something  happened.  But  if  their 
lives  had  depended  on  it  nobody  in  the  room  could 
have  told  just  how  it  came  about.  Ajax  was  lying 
on  his  back  flat  on  the  floor.  The  Jap  was  stand- 
ing just  where  he  had  stood  before,  having  barely 
moved.     Quick  as  a  flash  the  big  policeman  was  on 
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A  CHALLENGE  FBOM  LONESOMEHUBST.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


his  feet  again.  Higashi  seemed  to  step  sideways 
as  if  intending  to  get  out  of  the  way.  As  he  did 
so  he  leaned  forward  slightly.  There  was  a  crossing 
and  mingling  of  arms.  Ajaz  was  hearu  to  draw  a 
deep  breath.  And  once  more  he  was  prostrate  on 
the  floor. 

Getting  up  a  little  more  carefully  and  slowly 
than  the  first  time,  the  policeman  held  back  a  mo- 
msat.  His  face  was  rery  red,  and  there  was  lire 
ia  his  eyea.    Apparently   he  was  preparing  for  a 


serious  effort.  This  time  Higashi  did  not  wait  for 
him,  but  approached  with  short,  quick  steps.  Body 
met  body,  but  the  struggle  lasted  only  a  few  seconds. 
The  tall  form  of  the  policeman  was  seen  to  whirl 
through  the  air  and  land  hearUy  on  the  rugs,  back 
downward.  On  top  of  him  was  the  little  wrestler, 
holding  on  in  some  curious  sort  of  way  that  pre- 
vented the  man  underneath  from  stirring,  although 
it  was  plain  to  the  obserrer  that  the  latter  exerted 
his  utmost  strength  to  free  himself. 
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Finally  Higashi  sprang  aside  and  Ajax  scrambled 
to  his  feet,  purple  with  rage. 

"I'll  finish  that  fellow  yet,"  he  cried. 

"I  don't  want  any  more  of  him,"  said  the  Jap, 
turning  to  the  Chief  Inspector.  "If  he  makes 
me  wrestle  in  earnest  with  him,  I'll  probably  break 
some  bones — and  I  don't  like  to." 

"Get  back.  Whitman,"  commanded  Inspector 
Cortright  sharply.  "This  is  not  a  wrestling  match. 
We  want  to  see  how  it  is  done,  and  not  who  is  the 
best  man.  Kammer  had  better  take  a  turn  at  it 
now. ' ' 

The  second  champion  of  the  force  was  the  tallest 
of  the  lot,  and  by  the  side  of  him  Higashi  looked 
more  insignificant  than  ever.  He  stepped  good- 
humoredly  over  to  his  frail  opponent  and  began  to 
feel  his  arms. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you've  got  no  muscles  at 
all — and  such  funny  thin  wrists  you've  got." 

"Are  you  ready t"  asked  the  Jap. 

"Sure,"  said  the  policeman,  grinning  broadly 
and  placing  himself  squarely  and  massively,  with 
feet  well  apart,  just  as  if  he  intended  to  foil  the 
other  one's  skill  by  mere  superiority  of  bulk  and 
weight.  In  another  moment  Hagashi  was  behind 
him  and  appeared  to  lift  the  huge  form  clear 
above  his  head.  Kammer  landed  in  a  heap,  but 
apparently  without  suffering  hurt  or  harm.  Eais- 
ing  himself  into  a  sitting  position  and  scratching 
his  head  with  one  of  his  cumbrous  fists,  while  hope- 
less, helpless  surprise  pictured  itself  on  his  face  in 
the  most  amusing  fashion,  the  policeman  let  drop 
from  his  lips  an  automatic: 

"Well,  I'll  be  !" 

He  was  shown  then  by  the  Jap  just  how  the 
trick  had  been  achieved.  Furthermore,  he  was  in- 
structed how  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  it. 
Yet  the  result  was  the  same.  More  than  a  dozen 
times  did  slender  Higashi  throw  his  overtowering 
opponent,  using  different  holds  each  time  and 
always  accomplishing  his  end  without  any  seeming 
employment  of  strength. 

Inspector  Cortright  finally  declared  he  had  seen 
enough  and  praised  the  Jap  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

"It  isn't  marvelous  at  all,"  replied  Higashi 
modestly.  "Any  policeman  in  my  country  could 
do  just  as  well.  They  are  not  bigger  or  stronger 
than  I,  but  they  are  all  trained  in  jiu-jitsu." 


KTD  M'OOY,  BEOKEN  IN  HEALTH,  EETIEES 


Fight  With  Jack    ("Twin")    SuIUvan  Has   Been 
Declared  Off. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Kid"  McCoy's  days  as 
a  fighter  are  at  an  end.  His  contest  with  Jack 
("Twin")  Sullivan,  has  been  called  off,  and  the 
"Kid"  has  taken  to  his  bed.  Reckless  living  has 
sapped  the  strength  and  nerve  force  of  the  once 
famous  ring  general,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  train- 


ing he  has  broken  down. 

He  issued  the  following  statement: 

"My  fight  with  'Twin'  Sullivan  is  aU  off— that 
is,  for  the  present.  I'm  just  as  sorry  as  any  one 
can  be  about  it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
my  health  won't  stand  the  strain  of  training.  The 
doctor  says  I  will  have  to  get  out  of  here  for  a 
while,  and  I  leave  today  for  San  Francisco." 

For  the  last  month  in  which  he  has  been  train- 
ing for  the  fight  with  Sullivan,  McCoy  has  grown 
steadily  weaker.  Instead  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self, he  has  frequently  slipped  his  trainers  and  spent 
several  days  in  riotous  living. 

His  doctors  have  ordered  him  to  take  a  prolonged 
rest,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  leave  for  the  East. 
He  declares  he  is  done  with  the  ring  forever. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


KATIONAI.  SAME  PBESESVE 


Tract  of  Land  12  Miles  Square  to  be  Inclosed  and 
Stocked  with  Beasts  and  Birds. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — The  proposition  to  convert  the 
National  Forest  Eeserve  in  the  Wichita  Mountains, 
in  Southwestern  Oklahoma,  into  a  national  game 
preserve  is  meeting  with  such  encouragement  that 
already  the  plans  for  its  maintainance  are  being 
considered.  It  will  be  the  first  national  game  pre- 
serve in  the  entire  United  States. 

Fifty-four  miles  of  meshed  and  barbed  wire  fence 
will  be  used  to  inclose  a  twelve-mUe-square  tract 
of  land,  within  which  will  be  dams  that  will  cover 
3000  acres  with  water. 

In  addition  to  this  large  tract  will  be  the  ad- 
joining Fort  Sill  military  reservation  of  58,000 
acres,  now  covered  by  the  national  game  laws.  The 
preserve's  boundary  line  cuts  in  twain  Mount  Scott 
and  Mount  Sheridan,  two  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in 
the  Wichitas,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  General  Land  Department,  allowing  these  two 
mountains  in  their  entirety  to  be  inclosed. 

The  originator  of  the  plan  to  establish  such  a  pre- 
serve in  Oklahoma  is  A.  C.  Cooper,  of  Fort  Sill,  a 
typical  Western  sportsman  of  the  old  type,  who  has 
made  Fort  Sill  his  headquarters  for  fourteen  years. 
He  began  his  service  there  as  a  United  States  in- 
fantryman and  hunted  all  over  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains in  the  days  before  any  of  Oklahoma  was 
opened  for  settlement.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  the  national  forest  preserve  into  a  game 
preserve,  and  with  a  commission  empowering  him 
to  act  Cooper  took  the  matter  up  with  the  National 
Sportsmen's  League  in  their  annual  convention  last 
February  at  Columbus,  O.,  and  so  interested  the 
delegates  that  a  bill  was  immediately  drafted.  This 
bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Already  within  the  confines  of  this  proposed  pre- 
serve, which  in  effect  will  be  a  national  breeding 
farm,  there  are  many  wUd  animals  and  birds.  They 
exist  entirely  off  the  natural  products  of  the  land, 
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■neb  as  acorns,  haws  and  gmb-wonns.  It  u  planned 
daring  the  first  year  of  the  preserye  to  sow  the 
valleys  to  Kaffir  corn  and  sunflowers,  products 
which  will  seed  the  ground  and  insure  annual  crop* 
without  replanting.  These  will  furnish  an  addi- 
tional big  food  supply  to  the  game. — New  York 
World. 


BUC0E8S  OF  HIUJEBRAin) 


Star  Jockey  Making  a  Record  That  May  Never  Be 
SnipasMd. 

Jnst  few  years  ago  Eugene  Hildebrand  was  selling 
peanuts  in  Chute's  park,  San  Francisco,  with  no 
idea  of  ever  becoming  a  world  famous  jockey,  but 
as  the  year  1904  draws  to  a  close  he  finds  himself 
the  kingpin  rider  of  them  all  with  the  credit  of 
putting  more  winners  over  the  plate  in  one  year 
than  was  ever  accomplished  by  any  knight  of  the 
pigskin,  and  before  the  new  year  rolls  around  he 
will  probably  have  passed  the  300  mark  of  winning 
mounts. 

Hildebrand  never  rode  a  race  nntil  three  yean 
ago,  so  his  success  in  the  saddle  is  without  prece- 
dent. Vic  Gilbert,  who  has  trained  around  the 
California  tracks  for  a  number  of  years,  first  se- 
cured a  contract  on  the  boy,  and  is  entitled  to  con- 
siderable credit  for  developing  him.  Plunger  Jor 
Yeager  purchased  the  boy's  contract  from  Gilbert 
for  a  paltry  consideration,  judged  from  his  remark- 
able success  this  season.  The  first  winner  ever 
ridden  by  Hildebrand  was  Sterling  Towers,  a  horse 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  racegoers  everywhere. 

Hildebrand 's  record  at  the  end  of  the  present 
season  will  presumably  remain  nnbeaten  for  years 
to  come,  as  he  has  averaged  better  than  one  winner 
for  every  racing  day.  There  are  approximately  313 
racing  days  in  one  year,  but  a  fortnight  must  be 
allowed  for  travel  between  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia, and  a  full  month  would  be  nearer  the  time  lost. 
— Kansas  City  Times. 


WEAIiTH  OF  THE  WBESTLESS. 


It  Stands  In  Striking  Contrast  to  the  Spendthrlfti- 
ness  of  the  Fighters. 

If  pugilism  is  to  fall  into  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  popular  mind  and  wrestling, 
either  by  Jiu-Jitsu  or  by  other  methods,  is  to 
assxime  first  rank,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
accompanying  two  items:  one,  concern- 
ing the  wealth  that  is  horded  by  wrest- 
lers, and  the  other,  a  brief  enough  one  con- 
cerning the  total  collapse  of  a  one-time  star 
of  the  pugilistic  world. 

Says  the  Sun  of  New  York : 

The  wealth  of  wrestlers  at  both  styles,  Oraeco- 
Roman  and  cateh-as-eatch-can,  has  be«n  the  source 
of  much  interest  among  the  followers  of  this  par- 


ticular branch  of  sport.  The  yearly  earnings  of  a 
CQampion  grappler  are  about  three  times  less  than 
the  average  third  rate  boxer  can  make.  Bnt  the 
majority  of  wrestlers  are  prudent  and  saving  and 
have  other  means  of  making  money  than  by  ap- 
pearing on  the  mat.  Many  go  in  for  investments 
and   succeed   where   the   fighter  fails. 

Harvey  Parker,  the  "Little  Demon,"  has  been 
credited  with  being  the  richest  wrestler  in  the 
business.  Now,  however,  Frank  Qotch,  the  present 
American  eatch-as-catch-ean  champion,  appears  in 
the  limelight  as  being  worth  more  than  Parker. 
According  to  his  own  statement  Goteh  is  worth 
over  $100,000.  Goteh  admits  that  ho  did  not 
make  the  bulk  of  this  sum  in  wrestling,  but  says 
that  wrestling  laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  of 
it. 

Ootch  has  been  wrestling  a  good  many  years.  He 
went  to  the  Klondike  when  the  gold  fever  in  that 
part  of  the  world  was  at  its  height.  By  clever  in- 
vestment he  became  wealthy,  and  today  he  is  in  a 
position  to  quit  the  game.  Parker  has  been  a  mat 
artist  for  over  twenty-five  years.  In  his  early  days 
Harvey  was  not  so  thrifty  as  he  is  today.  He  liked 
the  sweets  of  life  and  never  stinted  himself  in  en- 
joying them.  At  one  time,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  Parker  used  to  flirt  with  dame  fortune 
in  various  games  of  chance.  As  a  result  his  finances 
became  low  and  he  was  compelled  to  do  a  lot  of 
hustling.  But  he  soon  saw  the  error  of  his  way 
and  saved  his  money.  Today  he  is  credited  with 
having  a  fortune  amounting  to  something  like 
♦50,000.  He  owns  property  in  Buffalo,  and  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  is  thinking  of  buying  real  estate 
in  this  city  and  settling  hero. 

Jack  Carkeek  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  still  rated 
as  one  of  the  shiftiest  and  most  scientific  experts 
at  grappling  in  the  country,  is  a  rich  man.  Car- 
keek began  his  career  by  studying  law.  Bnt  this 
profession  had  no  charms  for  him  and  he  became 
an  athlete. 

Many  years  ago  Carkeek  went  to  England.  With 
his  intelligence  and  business  acumen  back  of  him 
Carkeek  had  no  tronble  in  securing  plenty  of  engage- 
ments. When  he  arrived  abroad  wrestling  was  at 
a  low  ebb  as  a  sport.  Faking  and  the  dishonest 
methods  of  a  few  unscrupulous  wrestlers  brought 
the  game  into  disrepute.  But  Carkeek  had  new 
ideas,  introduced  them,  and  appeared  at  the  dif- 
ferent music  halls.  He  got  all  the  work  he  wanted 
to  and  made  money.  He  saved  his  salary,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  $1000  a  week,  as  he  played  on 
an  average  in  three  or  four  mnsic  balls  daily.  To- 
day Carkeek 's  fortune  is  rated  as  being  close  to 
(50,000.  He  intends  to  devote  himself  to  law  when 
he  is  too  old  to  wrestle  and  hopes  to  make  a  success 
as  a  lawyer. 

George  Hackeneschmidt,  the  "Russian  Lion,"  is 
acknowledged  by  all  good  judges  of  wrestling  as 
the  best  Graeeo-Roman  expert  the  mat  has  pro- 
duced in  years.  Hackenschmidt  is  the  highest 
salaried  grappler  in  the  world.     He  receives  $'5q 
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to  (1000  a  week.  Ai  lie  invariAbly  appears  at  two 
or  three  music  halls  when  in  England,  his  earning* 
amount  to  nearly  $3000  weeUy.  He  is  neyer  with- 
out an  engagement  and  has  been  guaranteed  $1500 
each  week  to  appear  in  Ajuerica  for  a  season  of 
twenty  weeks.  Hackenschmidt,  while  no  spend- 
thrift, lives  on  the  best  the  land  can  provide,  and 
his  living  expenses,  it  is  said,  amount  to  something 
like  $500  a  week.  But  he  manages  to  put  a  tidy 
bit  away  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Bussian  can  sign  his  chack  for  $75,000  at  any  time. 
Hackenschmidt  is  now  in  Australia,  where  it  is 
understood  his  weekly  salary  amounts  to  as  much 
as  $2500. 

Tom  Cannon,  the  former  Qraeco-Boman  champion 
of  England,  does  not  hare  to  worry  about  tomor- 
row. Cannon  is  reputed  to  be  worth  about  $40,000. 
John  Peining,  the  "Butcher  Boy,"  a  thirdrater  at 
best,  has  managed  to  accumulate  something  like 
$10,Q00  during  his  six  years  on  the  mat.  He  owns 
a  prosperous  business  in  this  city.  George  Bothner 
has  made  considerable  money  and  has  the  best 
part  of  his  profit  left.  Bothner  is  interested  in  a 
bowling  alley  uptown  and  is  said  to  be  doing  very 
well.  Ernest  Eoeber,  the  ei-Graeco-Eoman  cham- 
pion of  America,  is  in  New  York  and  is  engaged  in 
the  saloon  business.  When  wrestling  was  at  its 
height  in  this  country  Boeber  gathered  a  lot  of  shek- 
els showing  with  a  theatrical  company.  Boeber  is 
a  thrifty,  enterprising  man.  He  had  a  growing 
family  to  care  for,  and  naturally  most  of  his  earn- 
ings were  spent  in  bringing  them  up.  But  Boeber 
had  something  left  and  put  it  away  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  WhUe  not  very  rich  Boeber  can  take 
things  easy.  He  has  lately  turned  manager  and 
has  under  his  wing  H.  H.  Egeberg  of  Sweden.  Ege- 
berg  jumped  into  immediate  prominence  by  defeat- 
ing John  Piening  without  much  of  an  effort.  This 
victory  made  the  Swede  a  favorite  and  if  he  con- 
tinues his  present  form  he  ought  to  add  to  his  as 
well  as  his  manager's  bank  account. 

William  Muldoon,  whom  Eoeber  succeeded  as 
champion,  is  a  rich  man.  Muldoon  is  resourceful 
and  always  has  an  eye  to  business.  Years  ago  he 
started   a   sanitarium    at   White    Plains   and   built 


up  a  business  that  yields  him  a  small  fortune  each 
year.  He  has  made  other  good  investments  and  is 
said  to  be  worth  a  pretty  penny.  Muldoon  accumu- 
lated plenty  of  collateral  in  the  theatrical  business. 
About  twelve  years  ago  Muldoon  organized  a  vaude 
ville  company  and  a  troupe  of  athletes,  including 
boxers  and  wrestlers.  He  was  successful  from  the 
start.  Muldoon  practically  discovered  and  devel- 
oped Eoeber. 

Beck  Olsen  of  Copenhagen,  who  nearly  broke 
Boeber 's  neck  in  a  rattling  match  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  a  couple  of  years  ago,  is  a  wealthy 
man.  He  owns  property  in  his  native  city  and  has 
profitable  ventures  in  this  country.  Tom  Jenkins 
is  comfortably  off.  Jenkins  has  appeared  in  matches 
where  the  receipts  have  been  large,  but  he  has  been 
unfortunate  in  many  of  his  investments. 

Last  summer  Jenkins  met  Hackenschmidt  in 
England  and  the  pair  were  guaranteed  a  $10,000 
purse.  The  receipts  at  that  match  were  not  up  to 
expectations  and  the  money  was  held  out  until  the 
courts  could  settle  things.  It  is  said  that  the 
wrestlers  received  the  money  eventually,  but  there 
is  no  undisputed  record  of  this  fact.  Hjalmar  Lun- 
din  of  Sweden,  who  makes  his  home  at  Worcester, 
has  his  share  of  this  world's  goods.  Lundin  does 
not  have  to  depend  upon  wrestling  alone  to  keep 
him  going.  He  is  an  adroit,  strong  man  and  all 
around  athlete.  Lundin  has  no  difficulty  in  visit- 
ing the  land  of  his  birth  each  year  and  remaining 
abroad  for  a  period  of  months.  He  gives  a  few 
exhibitions,  but  most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  idle- 
ness. 

There  is  a  lot  of  money  in  wrestling  if  it  is  fur- 
thered honestly.  The  public  will  patronize  good 
bouts,  despite  all  the  talk  to  the  contrary.  Al- 
though wrestlers  do  not  make  as  much  money  as 
some  inferior  fighters,  their  expenses  are  smaller. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay  fabulous  sums  for  trainers 
and  headquarters,  as  some  pugilists  do.  Whenever 
they  go  on  the  mat  their  agreement  usually  calls 
for  an  equal  division  of  the  purse.  It  may  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars, 
but  with  plenty  of  engagements,  say  two  or  three 
matches  each  week,  the  money  accumulates. 


THE  POETEY  OF  MOTION.— New  York  Herald. 
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Life  as  It  is  Laughed  At 


STUDIES  OF  TH£  VERNACUJjAS, 

This  U  the  converaation  that  took  place  between 
the  girl  with  tbe  two-atory  pompadour  and  the  girl 
with  the  aeroplane  hat,  on  the  Wentworth  avenue 
ear: 

"Seer,  Jenl" 

"Watcha  wanta  met" 

"Wanta  ackeesumpin.  Oote  eomminont  ehoor 
honse  t'moranightf  " 

' '  Awquitcherf  oolin  1 ' ' 

"  Alntaf ooUn.    Oozacummint" 

"Awka  moff.    Aintnobodyeummin. " 

"Inobettem  that." 

' '  Betcbadollar  thaint. ' ' 

"  BetehadoUar  thiz." 

"Awka  moff  I" 

"Seer,  Jen!     Joomeentellme  Imalyret" 

"Srite.    Ooze  binastuffn  yuht" 

' '  Noboddizbinituffinme.  Ino  wottimatawkin- 
about." 

"Awka  moff!     Nothininnit  alisamc." 

"Sawl  overtown." 

' '  Wotsa  wlovertown  T ' ' 

' '  Bonchooantom  jaekson. ' ' 

"Oozeet" 

"Core  ihoo  don't  know." 

"Core  si  don't." 

"Betchadoo." 

"Sayl    Juno  Lilsimmonsf" 

"Bettidoo.    UIIol  Ear  aware  Iga  toff." 

"WeU,  g'by.l" 

"Q'by!" — C.  W.  T.  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


LAWSON'S  "FEENZIED  FINANCE" 


A  Few  Small  Shot. 

"If  that  man  Lawaon  wants  to  depress  the  mar- 
ket there 's  a  mighty  fine  way  for  him  to  make  him- 
self popular." 

"How  is  thatt" 

"Let  him  jump  on  the  present  price  of  eggs." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Why  do  yon  atand  in  this  one  placet"  asked 
the  department  store  attache. 

"I  am  watching  these  people  at  the  bargain 
counter  getting  their  change.  I  never  before  re- 
alized what  mnzied  finance  meant. — Washington 
SUr. 

The  Portrait  Painter — "I'm  glad  to  hear  yon 
admire  my  work,  Mr.  Porkham.  Have  yon  ever 
been  done  in  oilf" 

Hz.    Porkham — "Not    on   yonr   lifel      Whenever 


them   Standard   guya   floata   anything,  your   XJnele 
Hiram  dona  a  cork  vest  and  then  keeps  off. ' ' — Puek. 

"Is  he  really  a  great  financier t" 
"Well,  he  has  piled  up  a  billion  or  so  of  dollars. 
But  he  has  never  written  anything  for  a  magazine." 


Ohallenges  to  Ijawson. 

Deer  Creek,  Pa.,  Dec.  22. — T.  Lawaon,  Boston- 
Sir:  If  you  don't  immediately  take  back  every 
word  you  have  aaid  about  me  I  will  at  once  atart 
for  Boaton  with  a  pocketful  of  anowballa.  I  mean 
buaineas,  and  you  know  what  to  expect  when  I  say 
that.  Every  time  I  ating  I  raise  a  lumo  as  big  as 
a  man's  head.  Retract  at  once  as  I  will  appear  in 
front  of  the  old  atatcbouse  tomorrow  at  1:30  p.  m. 
Ton  will  know  me  by  my  red  mittena. 

John  U.  Simpson. 

P.  S. — Please  be  sure  to  give  this  to  the  news- 
papers. 


New  York,  Dec.  22. — Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Boston 
— ^Dear  Sir:  Yon  have  not  made  one  solitary  truth- 
ful statement  about  me.  In  fact,  you  bavn't  made 
any  kind  of  a  statement  about  me,  but  I  give  you 
this  solemn  warning,  just  the  same.  I  need  the  ad- 
vertising, and  may  mention  here  that  while  I  prefer 
to  appear  as  leading  jnvenille  I  am  excellent  in 


^   C,  .<.>- .  C»4.<  «» 


WHAT  SHE  MEANT. 

Mrs.  Caudle — Now  you  11  come  home  straight 
from  the  club,  dear. 

Mr.  Caudle — Yes,  dear;  you  mean  111  oom* 
straight  home. 

Mrs.  Caudle — No  I  I  mean  yon  11  eome  horn* 
Btraightl 
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heavy  parte  and  have  few  equals  as  a  low  comedian. 
You  are  a  liar,  a  cur  and  various  other  things  that 
I  can't  think  of  just  now,  and  I  challenge  you  to 
mortal  combat  with  slap  sticks  for  six  consecutive 
nights  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  you  to  pay  for 
the  hall,  lighting,  etc.,  and  to  have  40  per  cent  of 
the  gate  receipts.  Or  I  will  agree  to  meet  you  in 
Boston  if  you  will  forward  transportation.  I  in- 
close photo  of  myself,  which  be  sure  to  give  to 
newspapers  with  my  challenge.  I  now  hurl  at  you 
all  the  grim  defiance  at  my  command. 

Irvington   Boothby. 


Scottsdale,  Ind.,  Dec.  22. — T.  W.  Lawson,  Boston, 
Mass. — Dear  Sir:  I 
have  just  bought  a 
half-rate  ticket  to 
Boston,  and  warn  you 
that  I  will  be  there 
on  the  next  train. 
Meet  me  at  the 
depot.  .  If  you  can 
have  a  band  there  it 
will  help  some.  I  am 
going  to  make  you 
look  like  the  upper 
Bide  of  a  waffle.  You 
havn't  slandered  me 
yet,  but  I'm  going  to 
make  you  take  it 
back  anyhow,  because 
there's  no  telling 
how  soon  you  may  be 
mixing  me  up  in  this 
shameful  business.  I 
am  a  rising  young 
lawyer  and  need  a 
few  cases  quick,  but 
it  would  be  unpro- 
fessional if  I  ad- 
vertised the  way  dry 
goods  stores  adver- 
tise. Any  way,  this 
is  cheaper.  So  don't 
fail  to  tell  the  re- 
porters about  me  and 
have  as  big  a  crowd 
out  as  you  can  get. 
I  will  waive  my 
handkerchief  three 
times  as  I  get  ofif  of 
the  cars,  so  you  will 
know  it's  me.  Yours 
truly, 

Addison  Proctor. 


He  ordered  a  stack 
And  coppered  the  jack, 
Now  all  he  has  left  is  his  soi! 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


One  Hitch. 

"He  bought  stock  when  it  was  low." 
"I  suppose  he  made  a  fortune,  then?" 
' '  He  would  have  but  for  one  thing. ' ' 
"What  was  that?" 
' '  It  went  lower. ' ' — Springfield  Journal. 


Not  Hit  by  the  Panic. 

The  man  who  hasn't  been  selling  something  that 

he  hasn't  got,  or 
buying  something 
that  he  never  ex- 
pects to  have  actual 
possession  of,  is  not 
particularly  worried 
at  a  report  of  a  panic 
b  y  Wall  street. — 
Memphis  Scimitar. 


LOVE  AND 

MATRIMONY 


AN  AMERICAN  HUMOEIST  AT  WORK. 
Note. — The  editor  lost  the  original  of  this  picture. 
Will  be  glad  to  have  a  guessing  contest  as  to  who 
the  humorist  is. 


— From   Chicago   Record-Herald. 
GAMBLING  AND  SPECULATION 


Wise  Uncle  Eben. 
"De  races  is  gone,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "but  dey 
is  merely  gwine  to  hold  off  a  while  so's  to  give  de 
foolish  money  a  chance  to  accumulate." — Chicago 
Journal. 


A  Misnomer. 
"Does  your  husband  play  the  races?" 
"He  bets,-'  answered  young  Mrs.  Torkins.    "But 
it  doesn't  seem  like  play." — Washington  Star. 


How  To  Get  Bid  of 
Him. 

Here  are  come  of 
the  rules  Edmond 
Russell  once  read  to 
the  Eclectic  Club  on 
"How  to  Get  Bid  of 
a  Lover:" 

Step  often  on  his 
feet. 

Move  your  hands  a 
little  every  time  he 
opens  his  mouth.  It 
will  make  him  ner- 
vous. 

Always  ridicule 
men  he  admires. 

Let  him  see  you 
conversing  with  su- 
perior men  while  he 
sits  bored  and  un- 
noticed in  the  back- 
ground. 

Do  not  move  when 
he  attempts  to  em- 
brace you. 

Should  he  offer  a  caress  turn  a  little  aside. 
Ask  him  to  love  you  when  he  is  tired. 
Never  laugh  when  he  laughs. 
If  both  happen  to  laugh  at  the  same  time  show 
that  you  are  not  laughing  at  what  he  is  laughing. 
When  he  wants  to  tell  you  a  story  interrupt  him 
with  another  one  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
one  he  is  about  to  tell  you. 

Find   fault    with    all   plans   he   makes    for   your 
pleasure. 

Ask  him   continually  for  things  he  cannot  give 
you. 


Hard  Noz. 

A  crafty  young  fellow  named  Fox 
Saw  a  man  dealing  cards  from  a  box. 


The  Wisdom  of  Experience. 

' '  Daddy,  did  you  tell  mother  when  you  was  court- 
ing her  that  you  couldn't  live  without  her?" 

"Maybe  I  did,  my  boy.  I  was  young  and  fool- 
ish then.  I  know  better  now." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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He  (at  the  dance) — There,  I've  torn  a  button  off 
my— 
She— Oh,  Oeorge — 
He — Coat!  Coat  I— Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Sentimental  IjOver. 

Small  Boy — What  are  those  dark  spots  on  sister's 
facet 

Mother — Freckles,  my  son. 

Small  Boy— That's  what  I  thought.  But  I  heard 
her  feller  say  last  night  they  were  "brown-eyed 
daisies  slumbering  in  a  field  of  cream."  And  I 
guess  he  must  have  picked  'em  all.  I  got  awfuUr 
cramped  behind  the  sofa. — Cincinnati  Commercial- 
Tribune. 


Wedding  Bells. 
"Do  you  think  Edith  will  marry  Lord  de  Brokef  " 
"Very  likely.    I  hear  that  the  expert  accountant 
who  has  been  looking  over  her  father's  books  re- 
ported  favorably   to    his   lordship."  —  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


Yon  Can't  Please  'Em. 
'I  don't  see  what  a  man  wants  with  two  wives  I ' 


Took  Away  Her  Opportunity. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  wifef" 
"Oh,  I've  just  acknowledged  that  I  made  a  fool 
of   myself  in  lending  Hammersley  (25,   and   she's 
mad   because  there's   no   chance  to  go   on  arguing 
about  it." — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


Polly  Pris«— "I  went  to  a  fortune  teller  to  find 
out  whom  I  was  going  to  marry." 

Dolly  Wyse— "So  <Ed  I,  and  I  found  out." 

Polly  Prise — "Oh I  what  fortune  teller  did  you 
consult  f" 

Dolly  Wyse— "Bradstreet."— Cleveland  Leader. 


THB   BOSTON  KIPIilMa 


John  Montague's  Views  of   Lawwn's   "Frenzied 
Finance"  Told  in  Verse. 
New  York,   Dec.   21. — The  following  on  Lawson 
and  his  story,  "Frenzied  Finance,"  has  been  writ- 
ten by  James  Montague  of  the  New  York  American 
force : 
What's  this  the  banker's  readin'  in  his  private 
Pullman  cart 


STILL  PULLING    'EM. 


snorted  Mrs.  Enpeck,  as  she  threw  down  a  paper 
containing  an  account  of  the  Smoot  ease. 

"I  don't,  either,"  said  Mr.  Enpeck  fervently. 

It  must  have  been  the  way  he  said  it  that  made 
Mrs.  Enpeck  so  mad. — Louisville  Courier-JoumaL 


Her  Laudable  Desire. 

"Ah,"  said  the  earl,  "I  am  afraid  you  are  marry- 
ing  me  merely  for  my  title. ' ' 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  replied  the  heiress.  "It's  mere- 
ly because  I  want  to  see  that  dear  old  castle  of 
yours  repaired  before  it  is  an  ntter  ruin." — Chicago 
Becord-Herald. 


What's  this  the  copper's  readin'  on  his  beatt 
What's  this  the  barkeep's  readin'  as  he  leans  across 
his  bart 
What's  this  the  kids  is  readin'  on  the  streett 

They  are  readin'  Tommy  Lawson, 
Clear  from  Florida  to  Dawson, 

They    are    drinkin'    in    his    frenzied    words    of 
wamin '. 

Maybe  he's  a  busted  broker, 
Maybe  he  is  just  a  joker. 
But  hell  be  the  Boston  Kipling  in  the  momin'. 

He  ain't  parti lar  anzioos  'bout  the  people  he  may 
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hit; 
He  ain't  especially  stingy  of  abuse. 
He  may  love  H.  H.  Bogers,  but  you  wouldn't  notice 

it 
Trom  the  observations  that  he's  turnin'  loose. 

They  are  readin'  Tommy  Lavrson 
For  the  language  he  is  tossin' 

With  smiles  and  metaphors  adornin'. 
He's  a  style  that's  fierce  an'  florid, 
Off  the  bat  an'  terse  an'  torrid, 

An'  he'll  be  the  Boston  Kipling  in  the  mornin'. 

He  ain't  afraid  o'  leaving  reputations  out  to  spoil 
He  don't  leave  much  of  anything  in  doubt. 

He  says  a  bunch  o'  scoundrels  navigate  the  Stand- 
ard OU, 
As  if  he  wasn't  holdin'  nothin'  out. 

An'  they're  readin'  Tommy  Lawson 
Prom  New  York  to  Pawnee  crossin'. 

No  billionaires  his  diatribes  are  scorning'; 
They  would  give  up  most  surprisin' 
For  his  knack  of  advertisin' 

An'  he'll  be  the  Boston  Kipling  in  the  mornin'. 

They  say  he's  a  mountebank,  a  woundup  talk  ma- 
chine; 

A  foolish,  frenzied,  flippant,  fakin'  fellow; 
An'  just  because  with  envy  they  are  turnin'  green 

They  paint  him  with  that  awful  color — "yellow." 

But  they're  readin'  Tommy  Lawson, 
Clear  from  Florida  to  Dawson. 

The  public's  lappin'  up  his  words  o'  warnin'. 
Granted  that  he's  kind  o'  "yellow," 
He's  an  entertaining  fellow, 

An'  he'll  be  the  Boston  Kipling  in  the  mornin'. 


POLITICS. 


Notes. 


"It  puzzles  me  to  understand  how  those  Mormons 
can  support  their  peculiar  belief." 

"It  puzzles  me  a  good  deal  more  to  understand 
how  they  ean  support  their  wives." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


"What  surprises  me  in  your  civilization,"  said 
the  foreigner,  "is  the  widespread  demoralization 
that  seems  to  pervade  all  classes.  Even  your 
polities,  I  am  told,  is  notoriously  corrupt." 

"Even!"  said  the  native,  with  a  gasp. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Patriotic  Citizen. — "Look  at  the  overwhelming 
majority  we  gave  the  candidate  of  the  party  last 
November.  I  should  say  our  State  ought  to  have 
the  presidential  nominee  next  time." 

Practical  Politician. — "That  kind  of  talk  makes 
me  tired.  If  you  people  want  the  nomination  four 
years  hence  you  go  and  get  a  reputation  as  a  doubt- 
ful State." — Chicago  Tribune. 


"Did  you  buy  your  way  to  your  present  position 
of  politieal  prominence!" 

"C«rt»inly,  I  did,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum. 
"If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it's  a  deadhead." — 
Washington  Star. 


Poor  Old  Piatt. 

The  other  bosses  every  now  and  then 

Bury  Piatt; 
When  there's  nothing  else  to  fool  at  certain  men 

Bury  Piatt; 
Many  times  they've  dug  his  grave 
Where  the  York's  State  willows  wave; 
Still  there  comes  year  after  year 
The  familiar  tale;  we  hear 
That  at  last,  for  certain,  they've 

Buried  Piatt. 

Oh,  he  totters  'neath  a  heavy  weight  of  years 

Poor  old  Piatt; 
There  is  pity  for  the  man  where  he  appears; 

Poor  old  Piatt  I 
But  he  manages  somehow 
To  emerge  from  each  new  row. 
To  return  home  from  the  woods. 
In  possession  of  the  goods. 
While  his  beaten  rivals  bow — 
Poor 
Old 
Piatt  1 

— Chicago   Eeeord-Herald. 


HABITS  AND  THEIR  CUBE 


He  Knew  He  Was  FuU. 

"He   was   full   of   patriotism." 
"I  wondered  what  it  was." 

— Cleveland   Plaindealer. 

Knew  When  to  Stop. 
Farmer    Corntassel — Ye    don't    mean    t'    tel    me 
ye've  stopped  smokin'! 

Farmer  Longjaw — Yep;  threw  away  m'  pipe  this 
mornin'.  Been  smokin'  nigh  onto  fifty-seven  years, 
an'  was  afraid  if  I  didn't  quit  pretty  soon  I'd  git 
the  habit. 

—Puck. 

A  good  way  for  a  woman  to  break  her  husband 
of  the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  house  is  to  make 
it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  he  will  do  it  in 
some  other  woman's  house. 


AMEKIOAN  SCOTCH  NAB  GXnD 


Expert  from  Glasgow  Pronounces  New  York 
"Whisky"  as  Nothing  but  Paraffin  Oil. 

New  York. — Thomas  Campbell,  a  braw  Scotch- 
man, who  arrived  in  the  country  a  few  days  ago 
with  a  letter  signed  by  the  lord  provost  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  which  described  him  as  a  "highly  es- 
teemed Scotch  barrister,"  was  arraigned  in  the 
Jefferson  Market  police  court  this  morning  on  a 
charge  of  intoxication.  Campbell  was  arrested  Fri- 
day night  by  Policeman  Siren  of  the  Tenderloin 
station  at  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  streets. 

At  first  he  was  called  a  "suspicious  person," 
but  he  was  held  on  a  charge  of  plain  intoxication. 
Siren  based  his  suspicions  on  the  fact  that  the  man 
spoke  a  queer  language,  shook  his  flit,  and  "said 
he  was  the  lord  mayor." 

In  the  station  the  letter  signed  by  the  lord  pro- 
vost of  Glasgow,  and  recommending  Thomas  Camp- 
bell to  Mayor  McClellan,  and  all  the  officials  in  New 
York,  was  found. 

"Yon  don't  do  anch  rMp«*t  to  this  grand  let- 
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ter,"  nid  8«rgt.  BobinsoB. 

*'0,  it's  a  gra-a-and  character  that  letter  gie* 
me!"  cried  Campbell.  "Ye  wouldna  think  it,  bat 
this  verra  day  I  shuk  haunds  wi'  the  lord  provost 
o'  New  York!" 

"You  certainly  don't  look  it,"  ventured  Bob- 
inson. 

"Not  a  worrdi"  said  Campbell.  "Not  •  worrd! 
It's  yer  whusky,  mon!  Ye  ought  tae  be  ashamed 
o't,  fegs  an'  ye  ought!  What  kind  o'  barrbayrians 
are  ye  tae  be  drinkin'  red  whusky  f  Quid  whusky '■ 
no  tat  color  in  Scotland." 

' '  Well,  you  should  have  left  rye  alone  and  hit 
the  Scotch,"  Jim  the  doorman  suggested. 

"  Scotch! "  echoed  Campbell,  with  a  superior 
smile.  "Scotch!  I  asked  for  Scotch  an' — what  d'ye 
think  they  gi'ed  met" 

"Scotch,  of  course!" 

"Naw!  Paraffin*  ile!" 

Sympathy  awaited  Campbell  at  the  Jefferson 
Market  court  and  he  got  off  with  a  warning. 

— Exchange. 


Mr.  Worthiogton  Johnson,  Esquar,  and  you  dun 
orter  know  it.  To'  didn't  gib  my  right  name, 
and  ob  eo  's«  yo '  didn  't  git  any  letters.  Now,  den, 
young  man,  yo'  git  right  down  dar  an'  sagatiate  de 
mistake,  and  yo'  take  keer  to  furnish  dat  Pos 'mas- 
ter wid  sieh  an  egotistical  circulashun  dat  he'll 
know  who  I  am  and  send  me  dem  laben  or  fo'teen 
letters  waitin'  fur  me.  Shoo!  When  anybody  ex- 
pects dat  a  boy  ten  years  old  has  got  a  delineashun 
in  his  head  he's  snah  to  git  combusticatedl " 

— Chicago  News. 


THE  WORLD  OF  REPAmS 


THE  BLACK  MAN 


An  Unnecessary  Qoestion. 

"There  is  an  old  negro  down  in  my  town,"  said 
.lohn  Sharp  Williams,  the  Democratic  leader  of  the 
IIoDse,  "who  did  me  a  service.  I  wanted  to  re- 
ward  him,  so  I  said: 

* '  '  Uncle,  which  shall  I  give  yon — a  ton  of  coal 
or  a  bottle  of  whisky  f" 

"  'Foh  de  Lo'd,  Massa  John,'  he  replied, 
'youall  shorely  knows  I  bnhn  wood.'  " 

— Washington  Post. 

Objected  to  a  Side. 
An  old  colored  woman  slipped  and  fell  on 
the  sidewalk  'way  out  in  Indiana  avenue  last 
night.  Two  patrolmen  hurried  to  her  assist- 
ance, got  her  on  her  feet  and  prepared  to  take 
her  in  a  nearby  store.  The  old  woman  was 
very  much  excited  as  she  was  being  assisted 
^  along. 

^L  "8e  heab,  Mistah  P'licemun,"  she  cried, 
^K"doail  you  go  fuh  to  sen'  fur  no  avalanche! 
^Hl ain't  done  hurt  bad  enuf  fur  no  avalanche! " 
^^P  So  no  avalanche  was  sent  for,  and  friend- 
^B  took  her  home.  — Indianapolis  New- 

[ 


His  Oladness. 
"What's  happened!    Has  somebody  left  you  a 
fortune!" 

' '  No.  I  've  just  been  up  to  have  the  dentist  pull 
n  tooth,  but  a  notice  on  his  door  says  he's  at  home 
sick  abed." 

— Chicago  Becord  Herald. 

Opinions  Harmonized. 
"The  doctors  have  finally  agreed  upon  the  cause 
of  Markley's  illness." 

"Ah!  they've  held  another  consultation!" 
"No;  post-mortem." 

Ootadn't  Afford  It. 
Physician — "Do   you    have   any    chronic    trouble 


Why  He  got  no  Ijetters. 

The  old  colored  man  at  the  gate  with  a 
crutch  under  his  arm  had  sent  a  boy  of  bis 
color  about  ten  years  old  to  the  Poatoffiee  for 
mail  and  the  lad  had  returned  empty-handed. 

"I  don't  see  how  dat  kin  be,"  mused  the 
old  man.  "Yon  inquired  for  Moses  Whit- 
beck,  did  yo'!" 

"Yep." 

"And  did  de  Postmaster  dun  look  or  only 
shake  his  head!" 

"He  dun  looked." 

"And  did  he  said  dar  was  no  letters  or 
papers!" 

"Dat's  what  he  said.  Uncle." 

"'Wall,  I  can't  make  it  out.  Did  yo'  eaU 
me  Mose  or  Moses!" 

"Moses,  I  reckon,  but  it  might  have  been 
Mom." 

"Hu,  but  dat  'splains  it  slear  as  mud!" 
exclaimed  the  old  nan.  "WhM  I  hain't 
sendin'  to  de  Postoffice  fur  mail  I'm  Mose 
or  Moms,  bot  when  I'm  'specting  letters  I'm 


AN   INCIDENT   OF   THE   FOO. 
Becoming  Bewildered  in  One  of  the   Late  Terrific 
Black  Fogs  in  England,  Ponsonby  Climbed  What 
He  Took  to  Be  a  Onidepost,  and  Struck  a  Match. 

— Punch. 
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with  your  stomach?" 

Patient  (with  an  impatient  snort) — "Doctor,  my 
salary  is  only  $14  a  week!  " 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  PUNS 


His   School. 

"Her    first    husband   was    a    doctor,    I   believe." 

"Yes." 

What  kind,  alopathic  or  homeopathic?"   ■ 

"Neither,  Horse." 

— Chicago  Record  Herald. 


His  Varied  Industries. 

"He's  interested  in  many  industries,  I  believe?" 
"He  is." 

"Is  he  in  the  shoe  business?" 
"Yes,  he  has  quite  a  foothold  there." 
■"How  about  the  glove  business?" 
■"He  has  recently  taken  a  hand  in  it." 
"And  the  selling  of  canes?" 
"He  carries  them." 
"And   hats?" 

"He  has  them  on  his  mind,  too." 
"What  else?" 

■"He  puts   up   umbrellas   and   turns   out   lamps." 
— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

The  Difference. 

■"Do  you  keep  tyjje writer  ribbons?"  asked  the 
man   in   the    department    store. 

"Yes,"  said  the  saleslady;  "is  she  a  blond  or  a 
brunette?" — Yonkers    Statesman. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN   1730 

JACK  MORGAN 
Proprietor 

Morgan's 

Cafe 

14  Eddv   Street 

OYSTER  PARLORS 

San  Francisco 

THOS.  ELRICK 


A.  L.  HANSEN 


Hanseiv  ®.  Elrick 

..  f  Hatters 

MRIIfi' Furnishers 

■"^"^IShirtmakers 

PHONE  MAIN  351  Examiner  Building 

Market  and  Third  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,        -        -        -        CALIFORNIA 


Almost  Told. 

"I  came  near  finding  out  Miss  Passay-s  age  the 
other  day. " 

"Did  you,  really?" 

"Yes.  I  asked  her  when  she  was  born  and  she 
told   me " 

"What?" 

"And  she  told  me,  'On  a  Sunday  morning  at 
6  o'clock.'  " — Philadelphia  Press. 


Had   Him    There. 

' '  I  thought  you  made  a  New  Year 's  resolution  not 
to  drink  any  more. ' ' 
"I  did." 

' '  But  here  you  are  drinking  as  much  as  ever. ' ' 
"Well,  that  isn't  any  more,  is  it?" 

— Cleveland  Plaindeale'. 


Corinthian. 

"Monkeys  are  not   very  intelligent,  are  they?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  saw  one  today  that  ought 
to  make  a  good  bookkeeper. ' ' 
"What  was  it  doing?" 
"Running  up  a  column." 

— Houston  Post. 


As  Represented. 

' '  How  did  you  like  that  house  I  put  up  for  you 
last  year?"  asked  a  roving  contractor. 

"Why,  confound  it,"  snapped  the  irate  t'Mrraer, 
' '  a  cyclone  swept  it  away  while  my  wife  was 
inside. ' ' 

"Ah,  that  is  just  as  I  stated." 

"What?" 

"That  your  wife  would  be  carried  away  with  it." 

— Chicago   News. 


BY  AND  ABOUT  YOUTH 


Never   Could  Do  It. 

Ma  Twaddles — Tommy,  you've  been  a  bad  boy 
today  and  I  shall  tell  your  father  all  about  it  wben 
he  comes  home. 

Tommy  Twaddles — Aw,  that's  jest  like  a  woman 
— can't  keep  a  secret,  can  you? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Out    of   the    Mouths    of   Babes. 

Elmer — Papa,  is  it  always  damp  where  they  rivise 
mushrooms? 

Papa — Yes,  my  son. 

Elmer — Is  that  why  they  look  like  umbrellas? 

— Chicago   News. 

Directions  for  Use. 

The  inventor  of  a  new  feeding  bottle  for  infant'i 
sent  out  the  following  among  his  directions  for 
using: 

"When  the  baby  is  done  drinking  it  must  be  un- 
screwed and  laid  in  a  cool  place  under  the  hydr.int. 
If  the  baby  does  not  thrive  on  fresh  milk,  it  shouli 
be   boiled." — Collier's   Weekly. 

Yet  to  Come. 

Blanche,  Wilbur  and  Thomas  were  in  the  garden 
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playing  and  making  a  great  deal  of  noiM,  according 
to  a  story  teller  in  the  January  Lippineott 'b,  bui 
small  Jack  sat  in  a  corner  very  quietly,  which  for 
Jack  was  an  unusual  proceeding,  i^fter  watching 
them  for  some  time  the  mother 's  curiosity  prompted 
her   to   ask: 

"What  are  you  playing?" 

"We  are  playing  house,"  answered  Wilbur. 
"Blanche  and  I  are  the  mother  and  father  and 
Thomas  is  the  child. ' ' 

"And  what  does  Jack  dot" 

"8h,  sh!  he  isn't  born  yet." 

— Ezehangi' 

PromUlnc  Ohip. 

His  Mother  (suddenly  entering  the  children's 
room) — Why,  Tommy,  you  ought  to  be  asbame<l  to 
bmve  so  untidy  a  desk!  And  why  have  you  Mat- 
tered these  scraps  of  paper  all  over  the  floort 

Tommy  (with  a  pencil  behind  each  ear) — I'm 
playin'  I'm  carryin'  on  a  real  estate  business,  ^imu 
aa  papa  does. — Promising  Chip. 

WiUie. 

Mamma:  " Fighting  again,  Willie f  Didn't  I  tell 
you  to  stop  and  count  100  whenever  you  werr> 
mngryf" 

Willie:  "But  it  didn't  do  any  good,  ma.  Look 
what  the  Jones  boy  did  wbUe  I  counted." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Saved  Money. 
Willie  pitched  a  cartridge  up, 

On  the  stove  it  struck. 
Mamma  hadn't  bought  his  toys; 
Wasn't  she  in  luckf 

— Kansas  City  Times. 


HALSTED  &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS  &  EMBALMERS 
34e    MISSION    STREET 


TclcphoiK  South  163 


San  Prudaco 


SEEING 

is  believing  in  Advertisins; 

A  good  illustration  of  the  article  advertised 
will  make  more  people  believe  in  its  merits 
than  a  page  of  descriptive  matter.  Get  our 
suggestions  and  prices  on  half-tones,  com- 
mercial designing,  etc. 


Sierra  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Inc. 

Ptionc  Mum  -'J^         Akll--is  ^M-  Kn'.ravkrs 


324  Grant  Avenue 


San  Francisco 


FAIRBA.NK8  KIUING  THK  GOAT. 
The  Vice-President-elect  broke  "goat-riding" 
records  quite  recently  by  taking  the  first 
three  degrees  of  Freemasonry  within  twelve  hours 
at  Indianapolis.  He  and  the  goat  were  both  very 
weary  when  the  ordeal  was  ended. 

THRICE  Of  12  HOXTBS  FAIRBANKS  RODE  OOAT 


Broke  Freemasonry  Records  by  Taking  Throo  De- 
grees on  Same  Day 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
established  a  record  in  Freemasonry  here  today, 
when  he  took  three  degrees  within  twelve  hours. 

In  the  forenoon  the  apprentice,  or  first,  degree 
was  conferred;  in  the  afternoon  the  second,  or  fel- 
lowcraft,  degree,  and  tonight  the  third,  or  Master 
Mason,  degree. 

It  is  said  the  "goat"  was  put  through  all  of  bis 
paces,  there  being  no  attempt  to  ease  the  ordeal  of 
initiation  because  of  its  triplicate  form. 

Masons  from  far  and  near  gathered  to  witness 
the  unusual  procedure,  and  there  was  lively  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Vice- 
President-elect  would  prove  equal  to  the  phjrsical 
and  mental  strain.  But  it  is  said  he  "went  through 
like  a  breeze." 

It  is  necessary  in  taking  the  second  Masonic  de- 
gree to  rcmeml>er  what  was  seen  and  heard  in  the 
first,  and  the  same  pertains  to  the  third  as  regards 
the  second.  Mr.  Fairbanks  proved  that  he  has  an 
excellent  memory.  He  acquitted  himself  admirably 
throughout.  He  is  now  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
Blue  Lodge. 

The  Senator,  like  the  "goat,"  was  very  tired 
as  he  crept  under  the  covers  of  an  extra  long  bed 
tonight. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
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PAUL  KRUGER'S  LAST  MESSAGE 


Political  Testament  of  Former  President  of  Boer 
Bepublic  to  Be  Bead  at  His  Funeral. 

London. — Ex-President  Kruger's  political  testa- 
ment will  be  read  at  his  funeral  at  Pretoria  tomor- 
row. It  was  written  in  reply  to  a  communication 
sent  to  Mr.  Kruger  by  the  Boer  congress  which  met 
at  Pretoria  last  May.  The  letter  in  part  is  as 
follows : 

' '  It  fills  me  with  gratitude  to  see  that  union  is 
running  among  us.  Never  forget  the  serious  warn- 
ing contained  in  the  words,  'Divide  et  impera. ' 
See  to  it  that  this  may  never  be  applicable  to  the 
Afrikander  nation.  Then  our  nationality  and  our 
language  will  remain  and  flourish. 

"What  I  myself  shall  live  to  see  thereof  remains 
in  God's  hands.  Born  under  the  British  flag,  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  die  under  it. 

"I  have  learned  to  abide  by  the  bitter  thought 
that  I  must  close  my  eyes  on  a  strange  land,  in 
exUe  almost  entirely  alone,  far  from  my  relations 
and  friends,  whom  I  shall  probably  never  see  again, 
far  from  African  soil,  which  I  shall  probably  never 
tread  again,  far  from  the  land  to  which  I  devoted 
my  life  to  open  it  for  civilization,  and  where  I  saw 
the  development  of  a  nation. 

"But  that  bitterness  will  be  sweetened  as  long 
as  I  may  continue  to  cherish  the  conviction  that  the 
work  once  begun  will  be  continued,  for  then  hope 
and  expectation  will  support  me. 

"From  the  depth  of  my  heart  I  greet  you  and  all 
the  people.  S.  J.  P.  Kruger." 


FAIR  COINS  DID  NOT  SELL  WELL 


Price  Was  Prohibitive,  and  of  250,000  Ordered  for 
■""       Exposition  190,000  Will  Be  Returned. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  directors 
it  was  decided  that,  with  the  exception  of  20,000 
coins,  all  of  the  unsold  souvenir  gold  dollars  coined 
for  the  Exposition  should  be  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  melted  and  reminted.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fair  250,000  souvenir  gold  dollars  were 
ordered,  half  of  them  bearing  the  head  of  President 
McKinley  and  the  other  half  that  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Farran  Zerbe,  who  had  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, said  that  before  the  Fair  opened  a  large  mail 
order  business  in  these  coins  was  carried  on,  in 
which  the  McKinley  coins  led  in  the  sale  by  about 
5000.  After  the  opening  of  the  Fair  the  Jefferson 
coins  led  by  about  2000,  and  since  the  close  of  the 
Fair  the  McKinley  coins  are  again  leading.  Many 
of  the  coins  are  still  in  the  possession  of  banks  and 
trust  companies.  They  will  be  called  in  shortly  and 
probably  will  be  returned  to  the  government  by 
February  1st. 

Price  Was  Too  High. 

Mr.  Zerbe  said  the  sale  of  the  souvenir  coins 
had  been  something  of  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that 
a  gold  dollar  was  too  small  to  be  used  as  a  pocket 
piece  and  the  price  put  upon  them  was  almost  pro- 
hibitive. At  the  beginning  of  the  Fair  it  was  agreed 
that  the  price  of  $3  would  be  maintained  on  the 
coins,  and,  although  they  might  now  be  sold  at  a 
reduction  and  a  profit  realized,  the  Exposition  com- 


pany had  decided  to  return  the  unsold  ones  rather 
than  violate  its  agreement.  It  was  stated  by  an 
Exposition  official  last  night  that  40,000  of  the 
coins  had  been  sold,  and  that  19Q,000  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  government.  Although  the  sale  of 
the  coins  was  a  disappointment,  the  profit  of  the 
40,000  sold  was  $120,000.— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


MUSTN'T  BLEED  STRANGERS. 


Paris  Doctor's  Big  Bill  Against  One  Cut  by  the 
Coiirts. 

irAEIS. — The  seventh  chamber  of  the  local  tri- 
bunal has  just  decided  what  is  a  reasonable  amount 
travellers   should  pay  for  medical   attendance. 

A  prominent  doctor  in  the  opera  quarter,  whose 
practice  is  principally  among  the  large  hotels,  had 
sued  a  former  patient,  the  Marquise  de  Playoult, 
for  the  sum  of  $368,  due  on  account  of  eighty  pro- 
fessional  visits. 

The  court  held  that  the  charge  was  extravagant, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  visits  were  made 
daily,  somstimes  two  in  a  day,  and  that  the  illness 
of  the  Marquise  was  not  serious  enough  to  justify 
a  higher  charge  than  $2  a  visit. 

It  came  out  that  the  Marquise  was  provided  with 
certificates  from  prominent  physicians  certifying 
that  the  Marquise's  illness  was  only  an  imaginary 
one.  The  doctor  was  awarded  only  $160  and  had  to 
pay  half  of  the  costs  of  the  suit. — New  York  World. 


A  ship  builder  tells  of  an  Irishman  who  sought 
employment  as  a  diver  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the    ship-building    companies. 

The  first  job  to  which  the  Irishman  was  assigned 
was  to  be  performed  in  comparatively  shallow  water. 
He  was  provided  with  a  pick  and  told  to  use  it 
on  a  ledge  below. 

Mike  was  put  into  a  diver's  suit,  and  with  his 
pick,  was  sent  down  to  tackle  the  ledge.  For  about 
15  minutes  nothing  was  heard  from  him.  Then 
came  a  strong  determined  pull  on  the  signal  rope, 

To  Visit  SaLfi  Francisco 

Without  seeing  the  Diamond  Palace  wculd  be  like 
visiting  Europe  without  seeing  Paris.  It  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  San  Francisco.  A  marvel  of  beauty 
and  elegance  and  unquestionably  the  most  magnifi- 
cent jewelry  emporium  in  the  world — the  splendid 
conception  of  a  master  mind,  a  controlling  genius. 
Artistic  taste  and  skill  challenge  competition  here. 
To  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen.  Visitors  and 
residents  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine 
the  marvels  of  genius  at  No.  221  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Phone  Bush  803. 

A.   ANDREWS,   Proprietor. 
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"AU»,  Poor  Yoriekl     I  Knew   Him  Well." 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 

indicating  that  Mike  had  a  very  decided  wish  to 
come  to  the  top.  The  assistants  hastily  pulled  him 
to  the  raft  and  removed  his  helmet. 

"Take  off  the  rist  of  it,"  said  Mike. 

"  vVhy,    what's    the    mattert"    asked    they. 

"Take  off  the  rist  of  it,"  doggedly  reiterated 
Mike;  "111  wur-rk  no  longer  on  a  job  where  I 
cant't  spit  on  me  hands." — Harper's  Weekly. 


SHE'S  A  BAHiBOAS  PRESIDENT 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Kidder  Said  to  he  the  Only  One  of  Her 
Sex  to  Hold  Such  a  Post. 


Austin,  Tex. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Kidder  of  Grass  Valley, 
Cal.,  who  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman  who  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  ot  a  railroad,  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Mexico.  She  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  the  officials  of  the  Mexican  railroads. 

The  company  of  which  she  is  the  head  is  the  Ne- 
vada Connty  Railroad  Company,  which  owns  and 
operates  a  line  twenty-six  miles  long.  It  runs  from 
Nevada  City  to  Colfax,  in  California,  and  con- 
nects with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Colfax. 

Although  the  road  is  short  it  does  an  immense 
traffic  and  is  an  important  feeder  to  the  Southern 
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Pineit  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 

LIQUORS 

fOOl  Mirket  St.,  Corner  Slith,     San  Frincisco 


Paeifie.  Mrs.  Kidder  has  managed  it  and  looked 
after  all  the  details  of  the  operation  of  the  road 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  as  her  arduous  work  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  her  she  took  a  vacation  and 
went  to  Mexico  to  recuperate. 

Even  on  her  travels  while  in  Mexico  she  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  road.  When 
she  took  charge  it  was  losing  money.  By  her  ad- 
ministration it  was  placed  on  a  paying  basis. — New 
York  Sun. 


AN  INSURANCE  STOBT 


How  an  Agent's  Blont  Frankness  Opened  the  Way 
to  a  Big  Order. 

A  clever  insurance  agent  was  closing  a  long 
campaign  upon  a  wealthy  merchant,  whom  he 
wished  to  insure  for  (100,000.  The  merchant  had 
been  a  "tough  proposition,"  and  the  solicitor's  ar- 
guments and  eloquence  dropped  from  him  so  in- 
effectively as  to  arouse  all  the  professional  pride 
of  a  dozen  year's  success.  He  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  was  at  last  just  about  to  give  up  in  disgust, 
when  the  merchant  swung  around  in  bis  revolving 
chair  and  fixed  him  with  a  cold  gray  eye. 

"Young  man,"  said  he,  "if  you  can  satisfy  me 
on  one  point,  I'll  take  out  this  policy." 

The  agent  braced  himself,  for  the  tone  contra- 
dicted the  encouragement  of  the  words.  "I  gueM 
I  can,"  he  remarked. 

"Well  then,"  demanded  the  other  in  a  high 
voice,  pointing  a  big  finger  sternly  at  his  visitor, 
"how  much  do  you  get  out  of  this  $4,000  which 
I  am  to  'invest,'  as  you  call  itt" 

"I've  no  objection,  personally,  to  telling  you," 
replied  the  insurance  man,  uneasily,  "but  I've 
agreed  not  to  give  the  exact  figures." 

"Is  it  halft" 

"Yes,  more  than  that." 

"More  than  half  I  And  will  you  kindly  inform 
me  why  I  should  pay  you  more  than  $2,000  f  Do  I 
get  anything  from  itf  What  reason  is  there  for 
such  an  absurdityt"  He  was  angry,  insulting, 
triumphant. 

The  agent  rose.  He  felt  his  chance  was  gone, 
and  decided  that  he  had  earned  the  luxury  of  a 
little  plain  speech. 

"Well,  111  tell  yon.  I've  been  here  twelve  timee, 
haven't  It" 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  replied  the  other,  rather 
brutally. 

"And  I've  spent  hours  and  days  you  knew 
nothing  about,  finding  out  all  about  you  and  your 
affairs,  and  laying  out  my  facts  so  that  they'd 
appeal  to  you." 

"Well!" 

' '  Well,  if  the  world  wasn  't  full  of  obstinate  idiots 
like  you,  who  have  to  have  a  good  thing  hsmmorlsd 
clear  through  their  skulls  before  they  recogni/.e 
it,  my  company  wouldn't  need  to  employ  and  poy 
men  of  intelligence  like  me." 

It  is  said  that  this  venturesome  person  left  tliat 
office  with  the  signature  for  which  he  had  striven 
so  hard.— World's  Work. 


WOMEN  CBOWDINO  MEN  FOB  CITIES 


Census  Bulletin  Beveals  Some  Curious  Facts  About 
American  Population. 

Washington,    D.    C. — There    are    1,638,321    more 
males  than  females  in  the  United  States.    This  fact 
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.is  revealed  by  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  census 
.bureau,  and  made  public  recently. 

But  this  is  the  only  feature  of  the  bulletin,  how- 
ever,, that  holds  out  consolation  or  even  hope  to  the 
tougher  gender.  In  all  other  respects  the  bulletin 
is  discouraging  from  a  male  standpoint. 

In  fact,  the  bulletin  shows  that  there  are  more 
females  than  males  in  the  cities,  that  the  women 
are  taking  the  easy,  comfortable  jobs  in  the  cities 
and  forcing  the  men  to  take  to  the  woods,  the 
mines,  and  the  farms.  There  are  more  females  than 
males  in  the  schools.  There  are  more  deaths  among 
males  than  females,  and  the  females  are  living 
longer  than  the  males. 

These  things,  if  they  continue,  are  likely  to  bring 
about   a   most   interesting  state   of   affairs   fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  hence.     Just  at  present,  at  least, 
the  men  seem  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
•Females  Crowd  the  Cities. 

For  instance,  American  cities,  as  a  rule,  have 
inore  females  than  males.  In  1,861  cities  in  the 
United  States  the  census  of  1900  showed  that  there 
were  201,959  more  females  than  males. 

This  tendency  of  American  cities  to  develop  a 
population  having  a  majority  of  females  had  in- 
creased since  1890,  when,  in  the  1,490  cities,  each 
having  at  least  2,500  inhabitants,  there  were  6,929 
more  males  than  females. 

So,  comparing  the  figures  for  1900  and  1890,  it 
appears  that  the  excess  of  females  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  ratio.  In 
1890  the  males  had  a  majority  of  6,929.  Ten  years 
later  the  females  had  a  majority  of  201,959. 

The  census  bureau  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  female  population  is 
rapidly  taking  possession  of  American  cities.  Should 
the  same  tendency  continue  for  two  or  three  decades 
longer  the  results  will  be  interesting  to  contem- 
plate.— Chicago    Tribune. 


PAID  $120  FOE  TEN  POTATOES 


Bunko  Man  Changed  Envelopes  and  White  Plains 
Negro  Woke  Up. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. — "There  are  ten  potatoes 
which  cost  me  $120,  and  you  will  find  them  in  this 
box,"  said  Reuben  Martin  to  Capt.  Harmon  at 
police  headquarters  today  as  he  dropped  a  paper 
shoe  box  on  the  Captain's  desk.     Martin,  who  is  a 
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negro,  was  accosted  on  Thursday  by  another  negro, 
who  asked  him  if  he  know  Charles  Johnson,  also 
colored.    Martin  said  he  did. 

The  stranger  gave  his  name  as  Samuel  Williams, 
and  said  he  was  the  head  porter  of  the  Wilson 
Hotel,  at  1142  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City, 
and  that  he  was  looking  for  Johnson,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  several  weeks.  He  had  a  job  for 
Johnson  at  $12.50^  a  week  at  the  hotel  and  could 
not  find  him.  Martin  was  out  of  a  job  and  said 
he  would  like  to  take  the  place.  Williams  asked 
him  to  give  security,  and  he  said  he  had  $120  in 
the  Brewsters  Savings  Bank  in  Putnam  County. 
They  went  to  Brewsters,  drew  the  money,  and 
started  for  New  York.  Williams  told  Martin  he 
would  have  to  show  $125,  but  he  would  loan  him 
the  other  $5. 

When  near  Van  Cortlandt  Park  Williams  said  to 
Martin,  ' '  Oh,  give  me  your  envelope  and  I  will  put 
the  additional  $5  in  it.  When  you  have  seen  Man- 
ager Boldt,  you  can  return  my  money,  and  you 
better  put  yours  in  the  Columbia  Bank. ' ' 

Martin  handed  over  the  money  and  it  was  re- 
turned to  him  in  less  than  a  moment.  When  they 
reached  the  One  Hundred  and  Ffty-fifth  street  sta- 
tion Williams  handed  him  a  paper  shoe  box  con- 
taining ten  potatoes  and  told  him  to  wait  on  the 
elevated  station  while  he  stepped  in  the  waiting 
room  to  speak  to  a  friend.  Martin  waited  fi.ve 
hours  before  he  realized  he  had  been  duped. — New 
York  Times. 


12,804,616  PAY  TO   SEE   THE  FAIE 


Official  Statement  Shows  Free  Admissions  to 
Have  Been  6,890,239. 
St;  Louis.— The  experts  who  have  been  going 
over  the  books  of  the  World's  Fair  to  get  the  ac- 
tual number  of  admissions,  paid  and  free,  find  that 
the  total  was  19,694,855.  Of  these  12,804,616  were 
paid  and  6,890,239  free.  Secretary  Stevens  esti- 
mates that  the  workmen's  passes  reached  a  total  of 
600,000.  The  number  of  children  admitted  free 
was  409,972.  The  following  gives  the  admissions  by 
months: 

Paid.  Free.         Total, 

April  30  and  May...    667,772     1,102,556     1,77Q,428 

June   1,383,865     1,016,281     2,399,146 

July    1,514,743        928,224     2,442,967 

August     1,992,248     1,096,498     3,088,746 

September     2,683,511        968,262     3,651,773 

October    2,758,149        864,180     3,622,329 

Nov.  and  Dec 1,805,328        914,138     2,719,466 

Total    12,804,616     6,890,239  19,694,855 

The  table  does  not  include  Sunday  admissions,  as 
the  gates  were  supposed  to  be  closed  on  that  day, 
but  371,682  persons  used  Sunday  passes. — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


FAITHS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 


Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  bat 
No  Baptists. 

Although  the  Baptist  denomination  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  in  the  United  States,  there  has  never 
been  a  Baptist  President. 

There  have  been  two  Congregational  Presidents — 
John  Adams,  the  second  President,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  his  son.      ■"•.". 

President   Eoosevelt   is   the   second  President   of 
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the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Martin  Van  Buren 
having  been  the  first. 

Millard  Fillmore  waa  a  Unitarian,  the  onljr  Uni- 
tarian President. 

Washington,  William  Henry  Harriton,  John  Tjr- 
ler  and  Zacbary  Taylor  were  Episcopalians,  as  waa 
Chester  A.  Arthur. 

There  have  been  five  Presbyterian  Presidents — 
.\ndrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  James  Buchanan, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Grover  Cleveland. 

President  Garfield  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples. 

Prior  to  the  civil  war  there  bad  been  no  Method- 
is*  President  of  the  United  States.  Since  1861  the 
following  Presidents  have  been  Methodists:  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Johnson,  Gen.  Grant,  R.  B.  Hayes  and 
William  McKinley. 

There  has  never  been  a  Lutheran  nor  a  Boman 
Catholic  President. — New  York  Sun. 


Story  of  the  Patient  Darkey. 

The  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams,  leader  of  the 
minority  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  says  that 
one  day  while  leisurely  driving  down  a  road  near 
his  home  town  in  Mississippi  he  observed  a  darkey 
reclining  under  a  tree  near  the  roadside.  In  the 
cornfield  adjoining  the  road  there  could  be  seen, 
Mr.  Williams  states,  many  weeds  impeding  the 
growth  of  the  grain. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Samf"  asked  Mr. 
Williams. 

"  I  'se  heah  to  hoe  dat  corn,  sah, ' '  waa  the  answer. 

"Then  what  are  yon  doing  under  the  tree — 
resting!" 

"Not  exactly,  sah.  I  ain't  hardly  restin'  'cause 
I  ain't  tired.  I'm  waitin'  fo'  do  sun  to  go  down, 
so  I  kin  quit  work." 


Coffins  as  Furniture. 

A  man  living  at  Queensbury  not  only  uses  his 
coffin  as  a  piece  of  household  furniture,  but  he  has 
also  a  grave  made  in  the  local  churchyard  headed 
by  a  gravestone  on  which  his  name  is  set  ont  in 
conventional  style.  Underneath  is  the  line:  "Not 
dead,  but  waiting." 

One  man  at  Tong,  near  Bradford,  kept  his  Sunday 
clothes  in  his  coffin,  and  another,  who  ate  porridge 
at  breakfast,  used  his  coffin  as  a  meal  bin. 

Some  years  ago  a  Keighley  man  kept  butterfly 
specimens  in  his  coffin. 


Look  Upon  American  as  a  Bogy. 
Paris. — Le  Petit  Parisilen  seea  danger  in  the 
triumphant  election  of  Roosevelt,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  is  not  spending  $600,OOQ,000  an- 
nually on  its  fleet  and  $500,000,000  on  its  army  with- 
out an  idea  of  becoming  an  aggressive  power.  It 
points  ont  also  that  America  is  ready  to  become  the 
ally  of  Kngland,  which  wonid  lead  to  a  triple  al- 
liance, Japan  being  the  third  party,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  France  couldn't  do  better  than  be- 
come the  fourth  party  to  this  powerful  coalition, 
which  would  insure  the  peace  of  the  world. — New 
York  World. 


SUtement  to  (he   Public 

One  of  the  most  potent  of  the  influences  that  have 
wrought  for  the  uplifting  of  the  toiling  masses 
in  this  country  during  the  last  two  or  three  de- 
cades haa  been  the  building  and  loan  association. 
It  has  proved  a  safe  and  successful  bank  for  the 
small  investor,  encouraging  him  to  save  his  money 
and  providing  him  and  his  family  with  the  means 
of  a  comfortable  and  happy  existence  while  so  do- 
ing. Hundreds  and  thousands  of  otherwise  im- 
possible homes  have  been  built  through  its  bene- 
ficent workings.  As  to  the  safety  of  investment  in 
this  form,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Lador,^ 
after  compiling  statistics  all  over  the  Union,  says: 
Investment  in  building  and  loan  associations  is  as 
nearly  absolutely  safe  aa  can  be.  "They  are  the 
financial   medium   of  the  non-capitalistic  classes. 

The  history  of  building  and  loan  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  contains  nothing  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  Continental'  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
It  was  organized  something  over  fifteen  years  ago 
and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  and  mose  re- 
liable Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  conn- 
also  been  progressive  and  the  result  has  been  * 
growth  hardly  paralled  in  the  history  of  such  in- 
stitutions. The  storj-  of  its  growth  is  most  con- 
cisely told  in  figures  which  appear  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  president,  Washington  Dodge. 
Nine  years  ago  its  assets  were  less  than  $186,000, 
now  there  are  more  than  three  and  a  half  million; 
nine  years  ago  its  reserve  fund  was  less  than 
♦27,000,  now  it  is  more  than  $400,000.  Its  sub- 
scribed capital  has  made  like  rapid  growth  and  to- 
day totals  more  than   seventeen  millions. 

The  Association  has  built  nearly  two  thousand 
homes  for  the  toilers  of  California.  It  has  helped 
more  than  1,600  others  to  acquire  homes  already 
built.  The  full  meaning  of  this  can  be  better  ap- 
preciated when  we  realize  that  this  one  association 
has  either  provided  or  helped  to  provide  homes  for 
a  population  that  would  make  a  city  as  large  as 
Stockton. 

The  Continental  has  matured  more  stock  than  any 
other  association  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  fact  which  the  management  will  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  returned  over  two  and  one  half  mil- 
lions in  profits  to  its  stockholders.  If  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  be  in  the  eating,  the  Continen- 
tal is  the  best  Building  and  Loan  Association  for 
it  does  the  best  for  its  stockholders. 

The  funds  are  loaned  only  on  productive  real  es- 
tate, on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  appraisement, 
or  on  stock  of  this  Company  to  the  amount  of  80 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  on  the  stock  thus 
insuring  absolute  security. 

The  officers  of  the  Continental  Building  and  Loan 
Association  are  the  largest  stockholders,  conse- 
quently that  honorable  and  efficient  service,  which 
has  characterized  their  work,  is  as  mnch  neceseary 
to  their  protection  as  to  others.  The  following  are 
the  officers  and  directors:  Dr.  Washington  Dodge, 
President;  James  McCullough,  Vice-President; 
Gavin  McNab,  Attorney;  Joseph  O.  Crawford,  M.  D.; 
Wm.  Corbin,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
CONTINENTAL  BUn.DING   AND, 

LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 
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A  Year  of  Records 


BY   GEO.  W.   OETON. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  American  sport 
has  this  country  proved  herself  so  superior  to  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  as  during  the  season 
just  closed.  In  almost  all  lines  of  endeavor  the 
western  continent  has  had  men  the  very  best  in 
the  world  in  their  specialties.  Even  the  ancient 
game  of  golf,  which  our  British  cousins  have  re- 
garded from  time  immemorial  as  their  special  in- 
heritance, suffered  a  most  serious  shock  when  the 
American  champion,  Travis,  upset  all  traditions 
and  incidentally  all  prophecies  by  winning  the 
championship  of  the  British  Isles  at  their  annual 
tournament.  Then  at  Henley,  Lou  Scholes,  of  Tor- 
onto, Canada,  proved  himself  a  real  champion  by 
winning  the  diamond  sculls  and  making  a  new  record 
for  the  course.  Our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cousins 
have  been  stating  for  years,  ' '  Oh,  yes,  you  can  beat 
our  times  in  America,  doncher  know,  but  you  can't 
come  over  here  and  beat  us."  They  were  thinking 
of  the  previous  meeting  in  London  and  their 
victories.  But  even  this  small  consolation  must  now 
be  denied  them,  for  Yale  and  Harvard  took  over 
such  a  superior  team  that  despite  the  handicap 
of  climate  and  strange  conditions  the  English  col- 
legians were  decisively  defeated. 

In  1900  the  American  teams  that  visited  England 
and  France  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Britishers  and 
the  Europeans  to  the  fact  that  America  was  then 
in  the  van  as  far  as  track  and  field  athletics  are 
concerned.  The  victory  of  the  Yale-Harvard  team 
in  England,  the  results  of  the  Olympic  champion- 
ship performances  throughout  the  season  indicate 
that,  if  anj'thing,  America  has  further  clinched  her 
hold  on  premier  position  in  these  sports.  The  past 
season  has,  indeed,  been  a  wonderful  one,  and  the 
standard  of  performances  has  been  very  high  and 
very  general  throughout  the  entire  country,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Sprinters. 

Hahn,  of  Michigan,  deserves  to  head  the  sprinters. 
At  Pennsylvania's  relay  races  he  defeated  the  best 
sprinters  both  of  the  east  and  west,  while  at  the 
Olympic  championships  he  gave  a  great  exhibition 
of  speed.  He  has  been  credited  with  9  4-5  seconds 
twice  during  the  season,  while  he  has  run  throuy;h 
the  220  yards  around  a  turn  in  21  4-5  seconds.  Con- 
sidering that  Hahn  is  a  small  man,  this  is  really  a 
wonderful  performance.  Shick,  of  Harvard,  the  in- 
tercollegiate champion,  follows  Hahn  very  closely, 
if,  indeed,  he  should  not  be  placed  on  equal  terms. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  fairer,  because  of  the  re- 
markable work  that  Shick  did  in  the  220  yards. 
Hahn  showed  that  he  was  a  trifle  better  than  Shick 
for  the  100  yards,  but  at  the  intercollegiate  cham- 


pionships, when  Shick  ran  through  the  220  in  21  2-5 
seconds,  but  a  fraction  slower  than  world's  figures, 
he  bettered  any  time  that  Hahn  has  ever  done  for 
this  event.  Cartmell,  of  Pennsylvania,  ran  second 
to  Shick  in  the  intercollegiate  championships  and 
he  was  also  second  to  Hahn  in  the  Olympic  cham- 
pionships. He  is  a  green  runner  and  probably  the 
most  promising  in  America  today.  Eice,  of  Chicago, 
should  be  ranked  next  on  his  showing  in  the  western 
college  championships  and  also  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  equaled  the  40  yards  record  during  the 
season. 

There  were  many  other  fine  sprinters,  all  quite 
capable  of  pushing  the  above  men.  Swazey,  of 
Dartmouth,  was  credited  with  9  4-5  seconds  early  in 
May,  but  he  was  ineligible  for  the  intercollegiate 
championships  and  his  real  merit  is  yet  unknown. 
He  must  be  a  sterling  sprinter,  as  he  won  both  the 
sprints  easily  at  the  New  England  intercollegiate 
championships.  Sears,  of  Cornell,  ran  disappoint- 
ingly all  season.  If  in  shape  he  would  have  ranked 
near  the  top.  Rulon-Miller,  of  Princeton;  Dear,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Lowe  and  Torrey,  of  Yale;  Martini, 
of  Indiana  university,  and  P.  J.  Walsh,  of  the  New 
York  A.  C,  all  did  10  seconds  during  the  season  for 
the  100  yards.  Long,  of  Yale,  must  also  be  given  a 
place  among  the  sprinters,  as  he  won  the  220  yards 
against  Harvard  in  21 4-5  seconds.  Duffy,  the 
world's  champion,  showed  traces  of  his  old-time 
form  during  the  winter  when  he  equaled  several 
indoor  records.  He  did  10  seconds  outdoors  once, 
but,  knowing  that  he  was  not  up  to  form,  he 
steered  clear  of  America's  best  men  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  had  a  disappointing  season,  as 
he  ran  in  and  out  form.  He  caught  a  tartar  in 
Morton,  the  English  champion,  who  defeated  him  on 
several  occasions,  and  finally  ended  the  season  by 
equaling  Duffy 's  English  record  of  9  4-5  seconds. 
"With  Duffy  in  shape,  he  would  head  the  list,  but  on 
this  year's  form  he  would  have  to  be  placed  after 
Eice,  of  Chicago. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  can  produce  half 
the  number  of  fast  sprinters  that  the  above  list 
shows. 

A  Colored  Champion. 

The  quarter  mile  brought  to  the  fore  one  of  the 
best  men  that  have  even  been  seen  at  this  distance 
in  Taylor,  the  colored  freshman  of  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  entire  season  he  ran 
well  at  the  distance,  but  it  remained  for  the  in- 
tercollegiate championship  to  bring  out  his  best 
efforts.  In  that  race  he  simply  outclassed  his  field 
and  finished  strong  and  fast  in  the  new  college 
record  of  49  1-5  seconds.    Long,  of  Yale,  was  second; 
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Dives,  of  Harvard,  third,  while  Burnap  beat  Hei- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  an  inch 
for  fourth.  All  four  of  these  men  beat  50  seconds. 
The  only  other  quarter  miler  to  challenge  suprem- 
acy of  the  above  men  was  Hillman,  of  the  New 
York  A.  C.  The  metropolitan  crack  is  a  very  fine 
quarter  miler,  but  on  records  he  must  be  placed 
after  Taylor.  This  is  probably  where  he  belongs, 
as  Taylor  has  not  yet  done  the  time  of  which  he  is 
capable.  A  race  between  Hillman  and  Taylor  would 
be  well  worth  going  far  to  see.  The  western  quar- 
ter milers  were  not  up  to  the  form  of  the  eastern- 
ers, Blair,  of  Chicago,  being  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  a  little  better  than  51  seconds  was  his 
beat  performance. 

America  produced  another  flyer  in  the  half  mile. 
Parsons,  the  Yale  freshman,  ran  this  distance  in 
1  minute  54  2-5  seconds,  at  Buffalo  on  an  indoor 
track.  This  is  a  remarkable  performance,  as  it  has 
been  beaten  but  once  by  an  American  jrnnner,  and 
that  the  world's  champion,  Charles  Kilpatrick. 
The  promise  of  this  performance  was  hardly  ful- 
filled later  in  the  season,  but  Parsons  tied  the 
intercollegiate  record  at  the  championships,  going 
the  distance  in  1  minute  56  4-5  seconds.  The  Yale 
runner  showed  a  definite  superiority  over  Williams, 
of  Princeton,  though  the  latter  ran  the  half  in  1 
minute  56  2-5  seconds  in  the  games  with  Cornell. 
Young,  of  Harvard;  Adsit,  of  Princeton;  L  Orton, 
of  Pennsylvania;  McEachron,  of  Wisconsin;  Hall, 
of  Michigan;  Bacon,  of  the  Greater  New  York  Irish 
A.  A.,  and  Valentine,  of  the  New  York  A.  C,  all 
did  2  minutes  of  a  little  better  during  the  season. 
English  Milers  BeUer. 

Although  the  milers  were  not  up  to  the  English 
standard  there  were  more  good  men  than  there 
has  ever  been  before  in  any  one  season.  Mnnson, 
of  Cornell,  won  the  intercollegiate  championship 
in  4  minutes  30  seconds.  Alcott,  of  Yale,  did  4 
minutes  26 1-5  seconds  against  Harvard,  while 
Chapin,  of  Princeton,  did  4  minutes  29  seconds 
against  Columbia.  Williams,  of  Princeton;  Col  well, 
of  Harvard;  Tatnal,  of  Haverford;  Perry,  of  Mich- 
igan; Cohen,  of  the  Greater  New  York  Irish  A.  A., 
all  did  4  minutes  3Q  seconds  during  the  season.  A. 
Grant,  the  fastest  mnner  of  them  all,  did  very  little 
running  during  the  season,  though  his  4  minutes 
27  seconds  indoors  showed  what  he  could  have  done 
had  he  been  seen  oftener. 

The  two  milers  were  just  as  namerona  aa  the 
milers,  but  they  were  not  so  high  class.  Sehutt,  of 
Cornell;  Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  were  first  class  in 
this  event  and  a  race  between  them  would  have 
been  very  interesting.  Sehutt  ran  in  the  best  time, 
as  at  the  intercollegiate  championship  he  ran  in  9 
minutes  47  3-5  seconds.  Kellogg 's  best  time  was 
9  minutes  57  seconds,  but  he  won  easily.  King,  of 
Harvard,  did  9  minutes  54  1-5  seconds,  but  he  is 
not  in  the  same  class  with  the  above  pair.  Nesmith, 
of  Colgate,  came  the  nearest  to  ranking  with  Sehutt 
and  Kellogg.  He  pushed  Sehutt  at  the  intercolleg- 
iate  championships,   while   later   at   the   American 


championships  he  was  second  to  Alec  Grant.  Plum- 
mer,  of  Cornell,  was  about  the  only  other  man  who 
beat  10  minutes  during  the  season.  In  the  club 
ranks  Joyce,  the  10-mile  champion,  and  Daly,  an 
importation  from  Ireland,  have  shown  good  form, 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  Sehutt.  The 
distances  are  the  only  events  in  which  our  English 
cousins  can  claim  superiority.  They  are  decidedly 
better. 

Oreatest  of  Banners. 

In  fact  at  the  present  time  they  have  the  great- 
est runner  that  ever  wore  a  shoe  in  the  champion 
Shrubb.  This  human  race  horse  has  beaten  all  the 
records  from  1^  miles  to  10,  his  latest  performance 
being  10  miles  in  5Q  minutes  40  seconds.  In  addi- 
tion they  have  several  other  men  of  very  high 
class,  such  as  their  half-mile  champion,  the  Bev. 
H.  W.  Workman,  who  has  done  better  than  1  min- 
ute 55  seconds,  the  college  milers,  Gregson  and 
Churchill,  both  of  whom  have  done  close  to  4  min- 
utes 20  seconds  this  year,  and  Aldridge,  the  15-mile 
record  holder.  In  everything  else,  however,  Amer- 
ica is  ahead.  The  fact  that  Sehutt  has  gone  to  Ox- 
ford on  a  Bbodes  scholarship  may  help  to  give  a 
little  better  status  to  American  distance  running, 
as  he  should  do  some  good  work  while  there. 

America  had  four  high  hurdlers  of  very  superior 
quality.  They  were  Clapp,  of  Yale,  the  intercol- 
legiate champion,  and  Leavitt,  of  Williams,  repre- 
senting the  east,  and  Catlin,  of  Chicago,  and  Schule, 
of  Michigan,  representing  the  west.  They  have  all 
done  15  4-5  seconds  or  better.  On  his  all  around 
work  Clapp  should  be  placed  first,  with  Catlin  and 
Schule  next.  Leavitt  had  no  competition  to  pull 
him  out,  though  he  showed  fine  form  at  the  New 
England  intercollegiate  championships.  Schideler, 
01  Indiana  University,  was  credited  with  15  seconds 
for  the  high  hurdles  at  St.  Louis,  but  this  was 
probably  a  mistake,  as  he  is  an  unknown.  Von- 
negut  and  Cairns,  of  Cornell,  and  Bird,  of  Harvard, 
were  other  fast  hurdlers. 

The  above  men  all  ran  the  low  hurdles.     In  this 
event  Clapp  showed  the  best  form,  as  his  recond 
of  24  3-5  seconds  showed  he  was  the  only  man  to 
beat  25  seconds  during  the  season. 
In  The  Field  Events. 

In  the  field  events  America  has  a  prominence 
that  is  startling.  This  is  due  to  the  great  popu- 
larity of  these  events  and  to  the  great  attention 
that  is  paid  to  form. 

The  weight  men  have  been  both  numerous  and 
of  very  high  quality.  In  the  shot  the  following 
names  and  figures  speak  for  themselves:  Bose,  of 
Michigan,  48  feet  7  1-5  inches,  the  American  record ; 
Glass,  of  Yale,  46  feet  3^  inches;  Le  Moyne,  of 
Harvard,  45  feet  9^  inches;  Bobinaon,  of  Harvard, 
45  feet  1^  inches;  Schoenfnss,  of  Harvard,  the  in- 
tercollegiate ehampion,  44  feet  4  inches;  Boyd,  of 
Pennsylvania,  44  feet  1  inch;  Bollins,  of  Amherst, 
43  feet  10^  inches;  Dewitt,  of  Princeton,  43  feet 
4  inches;  Bose,  of  Michigan,  was  the  sensation  of 
the  season,  and  as  he  is  still  very  young,  even  better 
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work  can  be  expected  of  him.  The  above  record 
was  a  world's  record,  and  it  may  be  so  yet,  though 
a  cable  from  Ireland  gave  out  the  news  that  Horgan 
had  done  48  feet  8%  inches.  This  may  be  correct, 
but  in  any  case  Rose  should  do  over  49  feet  the 
coming  season. 

The  hammer  throwers  were  just  as  high  class. 
Flannigan,  the  irrepressible  and  unbeatable,  headed 
the  list  with  a  new  world's  record  of  170  feet  11 
inches.  Flannagan  is  nothing  if  not  reliable.  Had 
he  the  same  time  now  to  practice  that  he  had  four 
years  ago,  the  record  would  be  even  better.  We- 
witt,  of  Princeton,  the  intercollegiate  champion, 
made  a  very  enviable  showing  against  his  great 
rival,  as  he  threw  the  weight  166  feet  5  inches,  the 
best  throw  ever  made  by  a  college  man.  This  is 
even  better  than  his  intercollegiate  record.  Sheve- 
lin,  of  Yale;  Rose,  of  Michigan,  and  Vanduyne,  of 
Syracuse,  beat  150  feet,  while  Thomas,  of  Purdee, 
made  a  record  of  144  feet  9  inches,  a  throw  that 
would  have  won  championships  but  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

No  High  Jumper. 

No  great  high  jumper  was  developed  during  the 
season.  Jones,  the  American  champion,  showed  that 
he  was  still  king  pin  of  them  all,  though  he  did  not 
do  better  than  6  feet  1  inch  during  the  season. 
Lowe,  of  Syracuse,  and  Cairns,  of  Cornell,  also 
cleared  6  feet  1  inch,  while  Murphy,  of  Harvard, 
and  Jack,  of  Yale,  jumped  5  feet  11%  inches.  Tay- 
lor, of  Amherst;  Moffitt,  of  Pennsylvania;  Tooker, 
of  Princeton;  Vietor,  of  Yale  and  Olmstead,  of 
Temple  Preparatory  School,  cleared  5  feet  10  inches. 
This  is  a  very  good  lot  of  high  jumpers. 

Prinstein,  of  the  Greater  New  York  Irish  A.  A. 
(none  but  Irish  admitted  to  membership),  the 
holder  of  the  American  record,  showed  a  return  to. 
his  old-time  form  by  winning  the  world 's  champion- 
ship in  the  broad  jump  at  St.  Louis.  Stangland, 
of  Columbia,  had  the  next  best  performance  at 
23  feet  6%  inches.  He  was  followed  by  Hammer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  22  feet  8%  inches;  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, of  Carlisle  Indian  School,  22  feet  6  inches; 
Eiley  and  Sheffield,  of  Yale,  and  Tippett,  of  New 
York  University,  22  feet  3%  inches;  Friend,  of 
Chicago,  22  feet  1  inch;  Bell,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University;  Fox,  of  Princeton,  and  Ayres,  of  Har- 
vard, also  did  over  21  feet  6  inches.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  had  such  a  fine  lot  of  broad 
jumpers  as  the  above,  though  Ireland  has  one  or 
two  to  class  with  the  best  of  them. 

For  years  America  has  been  given  the  palm  for 
bringing  out  the  finest  sprinters  in  the  world.  This 
claim  is  now  undisputed.  The  same  claim  can 
also  be  made  for  the  pole  vault,  in  which  both 
in  standard  of  performance  and  in  number  of  fine 
performers  this  country  easily  leads  all  others. 
Good  pole  vaulters  can  be  found  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  McLanahan,  of  Yale, 
cleared  12  feet  in  the  game  with  Princeton  last 
spring,  and  on  the  same  day  Norman  Dole,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,   cleared   12   feet   1  -15  inches. 


The  latter  is  the  world's  record,  and  the  Calif ornian 
must  be  given  highest  honors  in  this  event.  Mc- 
Lanahan should  lead  the  eastern  vaulters.  Though 
he  tied  with  Gring,  of  Harvard,  and  Gtardiner,  of 
Syracuse,  at  11  feet  7%  inches  at  the  intercollegiate 
championships,  in  the  jump-off  he  cleared  11  feet 
9  inches  and  won  the  gold  medal.  There  were  sev- 
eral other  fine  performances  during  the  season. 
Preston,  of  Yale;  Behr,  of  Yale;  Sanse,  of  Indiana 
University,  cleared  11  feet  6  inches.  Hazen,  of 
Dartmouth;  Cook  and  Adriance,  of  Yale;  Clark  and 
Kennedy,  of  Chicago;  Moore,  of  Princeton,  and 
Phillips,  of  Cornell,  all  did  better  than  11  feet.  To 
the  writer's  knowledge  there  are  but  two  vaulters 
in  foreign  lands  who  can  do  11  feet,  one  being  an 
Hungarian  and  the  other  a  Frenchman,  so  that  the 
contention  that  America  is  far  ahead  in  this  event 
seems  unquestioned. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  must  not  forget  the 
remarkable  performance  of  Moore,  of  Mercersburg 
Academy,  who  made  a  new  interscholastic  record 
of  11  feet  4%  inches  for  this  event  at  the  middle 
states  championship  last  spring. 

The  discus  brought  to  light  a  wonderful  thrower. 
Sheridan,  of  the  Pastime  A.  C,  had  shown  good 
form  in  this  event  in  previous  seasons,  but  this  year 
he  gave  several  startling  exhibitions.  After  raising 
the  record  several  times  at  the  Canadian  champion- 
ships at  Montreal  in  September,  he  outdid  all  his 
previous  performances  by  making  a  new  world 's 
record  of  133  feet  6Y2  inches.     Rodman,  of  Dlinois; 
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Rose,  of  Michigan,  and  Sheldon,  of  the  New  York 
A.  C,  also  showed  good  form  in  this  event.  Rod- 
man made  the  best  performance  at  122  feet  10% 
inches. 

The  appearance  of  Keilly,  the  great  all  'round 
athlete  of  Ireland,  created  considerable  interest. 
He  proved  that  he  was  a  real  champion  by  winning 
the  all  'round  championship  at  St.  Louis.  Though 
he  did  this  under  the  colors  of  the  Greater  New 
Tork  Irish  A.  A.,  Ireland  should  be  given  the  credit. 

The  L*t»st  B«eorda. 

A  glance  over  the  following  table  of  world's 
records  will  show  that  America  has  the  lion's  share 
of  them,  England  holding  the  records  above  the 
mile,  and  Ireland  the  broad  jump  record.  The  shot- 
put  record  will  also  go  to  Ireland  if  Horgan  's  record 
is  accepted: 

World's  record  for  standard  events. 

100  yards — Duflpy,  of  Georgetown  University,  9  3-5 
seconds. 

220  yards— Wefers,  of  the  New  Work  A.  C; 
Tewksbury,  of  Pennsylvania,  21  1-5  seconds. 

440  yards — Long,  of  the  New  York  A.  C,  47 
seconds  (straighaway),  47%  seconds  (around  a 
turn). 

880  yards— C.  J.  Kilpatrick,  New  York  A.  C,  1 
minute  53  2-5  seconds. 

One  mile — Conneff,  New  York  A.  C,  4  minutes 
15  3-5  seconds. 

Five  and  ten  miles — Shrubb,  of  England,  10  miles 
time,  50  minutes  40  seconds. 

120  high  hurdle — Kraenzlein,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  15  1-5  seconds. 

220  yards  hurdle — Kraenzlein,  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  23  3-5  seconds. 

High  jump — Sweeney,  of  New  York  A.  C,  6  feet 
5%  inches. 

Broad  Jump — O'Connor,  of  Ireland,  24  feet  10% 
inches. 

Pole  Vault — N.  Dole,  Leland  Stanford  University, 
12  feet  1 1-5  inches. 

Shot  put — Horgan,  of  Ireland,  48  feet  8%  inches 
(not  yet  passed  on);  Rose,  of  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 48  feet  7  1-5  inches. 

Hammer  throw — Flannagan,  of  Greater  N.  Y.  I. 
A.  C,  170  feet  11  inches. 

Discus — Sheridan,  Pastime  A.  C.,  133  feet  6% 
inches. 


SCRAPBOOK— Continued. 


How  He  Met  His  Brother-in-law. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  how  I  came  to  know  the  man 
who  is  going  to  marry  my  sister?"  asked  a  broker 
acquaintance  of  mine  the  other  day.  "Of  course, 
though,  you  wouldn't,  because  we've  never  one  of 
us  told.  Last  summer  we  were  staying  out  near 
Silver  Springs,  and  I  used  to  take  a  late  car  home 
every  night.  One  night  there  was  a  jam  when  I  got 
on    downtown,    and   in    boarding   the    car   I   stuck 


my  elbow  into  a  man  beside  me  and  tipped  him  clear 
over.  He  got  up  and  climbed  in  after  me.  He 
didn't  say  a  word,  but  he  glared.  When  I  got  out 
to  transfer  he  followed  me. 

"  'You  stuck  me  with  your  elbow,'  said  he,  'and 
I'm  going  to  settle  with  you.' 

"  'All  right,'  I  said;  'settle  away.' 

"  'No,'  said  he;  'this  is  too  public  a  place.  I 
am  a  stranger  in  Washington,  so  I  must  ask  you  to 
direct  me.  I'll  go  with  you  wherever  you  say,  but 
you  can't  lose  me  till  I've  had  satisfaction  for  that 
insult.' 

"I  thought  it  over,  and  told  him  that  out  near 
my  house  was  a  vacant  lot  where  we  could  have  it 
out.  He  went  along  with  me  very  peaceably,  and 
we  fell  into  conversation.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  vacant  lot  we  were  positively  chummy. 

"  'Do  you  intend  to  apologize?'  he  asked. 

"  'Not  me,'  I  said.  'You  were  in  my  way  and 
I  shoved  you  out.     Apologize  nothing. ' 

"  'Very  well,  then,'  said  he;  'I'll  take  it  out  of 
your  hide.' 

"And  he  did,  though  while  he  was  at  it  I  did 
a  little  taking  on  my  own  hook.  I  liked  the  bus- 
iness-like way  he  went  at  it,  and  he  complimented 
me  on  my  science.  I  reckon  we  nammered  away  for 
ten  minutes.  Then  he  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  I 
said  I  was.  He  had  told  me  he  was  staying  down- 
town and  had  intended  riding  only  a  few  blocks, 
when  desire  for  satisfaction  impelled  him  to  follow 
me  into  the  country.  After  our  mill  he  asked  me  the 
nearest  way  back  to  his  hotel,  and  I  told  him  he'd 
better  come  home  and  stay  the  night  with  me.  He 
consented.  He  stayed  three  days,  and  came  back 
a  month  Jater  and  stayed  a  week.  The  second  time 
he  came  he  proposed  to  my  sister  and  she  accepted 
him.  He's  worth  accepting,  too,  but  she  doesn't 
know  yet  that  it  was  a  punch  from  my  elbow  that 
landed  a  husband  for  her.  The  only  funny  thing 
about  it  is  that  my  prospective  brother-in-law  thinks 
that  what  he  did  to  me  is  only  what  any  right- 
minded  man  would  do  under  the  circumstances.  For- 
tunately for  him,  he  lives  in  a  small  town,  where 
people  respect  his  ribs.  I'd  tremble  for  him  if  he 
had  to  live  here." — Washington  Post. 
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8TBIKE  CASUALTIES 

New  Tork. — The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Out- 
look will  contain  an  article  by  Slason  Thompson 
on  "Violence  in  Labor  ConflicM, "  which  presents 
tome  statistics  on  the  loss  of  life  and  physical  in- 
juries due  to  this  cause.  Ue  gives  a  table  by  States, 
showing  that  during  the  period  between  January  1, 
1902,  and  June  30,  1904,  there  were  killed  in  strikes, 
180  persons;  injured,  1,651,  and  arrested,  5,533.  Ue 
divides  the  table  as  follows: 

Killed.  Injured.     Arrested. 

Nonunion   men    116         1,366  374 

Union  strikers 51  151         5,159 

Officers    13  134         

Totals    180         1,651  5,533 

During   the   three   months   of   July,   August   and 
tember  of  this  year  the  figures  are: 

tiiUed.  Injured.  Arrested. 

union  men   9            260  41 

un  strikers 5             22  540 

Officers    4  33         

Totals    18  315  581 

This  makes  the  total  for  the  two  years  and  nine 
months: 

Killed.  Injured.     Arrested. 

riunion   men    125         1,626  415 

on  Strikers   56  173        5,699 

uiiicers    17  167         

Totals    198         1,966        6,114 

Totals   18  315        581 


Yosemite 
Engraving  Co. 


24  Montgomery  St 
San  Francisco 

Hi^h  Grade 
Printing  .  . 
Plates  .... 


Hidden  Malady. 
Mother — "Doctor,  I  can't  think  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Johnny.     At  dinner  today  I  asked  him  if 
he   would    have   some    mince    pie   and    he   said   he 
had  had  enough." — Brooklyn  Life. 


"But  what's  the  matterf"  queried  the  friend 
of  the  bank  president.  "Has  your  cashier  skipped 
outt" 

"Worse  than  that!"  howled  the  frantic  man, 
"worse  than  that!" 

"Well,   what   is   itt" 

"I've  been  chadwicked!" — Houston  Post. 


DOS   MESAS   EXQUISITE   WINES 


The 
Finest 
Product  of 
CaLlifornia 
Vineyards 


Grown  on  hill- 
side— picked  by 
children — scien- 
tifically made — 
stored  in  tunneU 
in  the  solid  rock 
bottled  under 
personal  super- 


Used 
By 
The 
Elite 


1 
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■'DOS  MESAS." 


Cedar 

Knoll 

Vineyard 

Napa  County 

ColI. 


I 


Dos 
Mes&.s 

Vineya.rd 

Livermore 

C&l. 


H.N.  CROSS.  M.D.— Grower  phone  main  si  so  Citr  Cillirs  319  Moit{inini  St.,$.  F. 
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Some  Exceptionally  Good  Opportuivities 


CATTLE  RANGE 

1.  The  largest  and  finest  equipped  Cattle  Eange 
in  all  Northern  California  and  10,000  head  of  high- 
bred stock.  Controls  three  million  acres  or  range. 
Has  18,0Q0  acres  of  rich  botton  land  under  fence 
and  private  systeih  of  irrigation,  with  more  than 
forty  miles  of  canaling,  with  a  veritable  little  town 
of  ranch  buildings  and  barns;  seventeen  miles  from 
railway  shipping  point.  Crops  never  fail.  Cattle 
grow  fast.  ' '  Long  Twos ' '  weigh  1,100 ;  ' '  Shorts, ' ' 
full  a  thousand.     They  are  marketed  at  this  age. 

All  of  the  18,000  acres  will  produce  the  heaviest 
crops  of  celery,  asparagus,  onions,  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
grain,  sugar  beets,  apples  and  cherries.  In  fact,  it 
is  intrinsically  "$200-an-acre  land,"  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  for  agricultural  purposes,  whenever  you 
may  please  to  cover  these  pursuits.  Price,  $525,000. 
COUNTY   SEATS  AND   FAEMS 

2.  In  the  "Great  Rain  Kingdom"  of  California, 
where  every  hilltop  has  a  gushing  spring  and  where 
every     valley     has     a     flowing 

brook,  "Tomales  Farms"  and 
' '  Fashionable  County  -  Seats ' ' 
near  and  on  the  shores  of  To- 
males Bay,  a  firth  twenty  miles 
long,  and  seven-eights  of  a  mile 
tvide,  skirted  by  the  North  Shore 
Railway,  and  fifty  mUes  from 
San  Francisco,  with  the  prettiest 
inland  motor-boat,  steam  and 
sail  yacht  course  in  the  State. 
Bar  eleven  feet  at  low  tide,  and 
a  straight  channel  no  shallower 
for  twelve  miles.  The  finest 
black  sea-brant  and  duck  hunt- 
ing; excellent  fishing;  excep- 
tional clams.  "Tomales  Hills" 
are  the  richest  of  all  soils;  bet- 
ter than  Petaluma,  both  in  cli- 
mate and  yielding  force,  and  at 
Petaluma  land  has  gone  to  $300 
per  acre,  and  Petaluma  people 
are  selling  out  there  and  buying 
Tomales  holdings.  I  repeat  it. 
Petaluma  people  are  ' '  on  the 
jump"  to  buy  this  land.  Here 
is  the  best  apple  land;  the  best 
dairy  land;  the  best  chicken 
land  in  the  State.  (See  page  13, 
S.  F.  Chronicle,  issue  October  1, 
Scientific  and  Practicle  Article 
in    Chickens — Very    complete.) 

If  you  want  something  picturesque,  something  val- 
uable, something  that  high-class  buyers  want  and 
something  civilized,  you  must  have  Tomales  acreage; 
and  if  you  want  soul-inspiring,  dignified  scenery, 
where  Nature  has  done  intelligent  work;  in  the 
beautiful,  highly  colored  heathered  brinks  of  To- 
males Bay,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  undulating 
miles  of  wealthy  acreage  intersperced  with  majestic 
Eucalyptus  groves  on  the  other,  then  you  must  pos- 
sess Tomales  Hills.  The  finest  outing  grounds  for 
the  "Fashionable  County-Seat-Man" — that  class 
of  rural  gentlemen  with  good  education,  good  health, 
good  clothes,'  and  an  abundance  of  money;  the  finest 
' '  small-craft ' '  boating  place  in  the  world.  You  are 
specially  offered — 

3.  "Highland-Manor,"  the  highest  improved 
holding,  as  such,  in  Northern  Marin.  Nine  hundred 
acres,  $100,000. 

4.  "Douglas  Meadows,"  near  Marshall  and  but 
forty  miles  from  city;  a  very  high  class  dairy  and 


I  A  L  W  A  'i'  S  K  N  O  VV 
OK  GOOD  INVESTMENTS 
IN    CALIFORNIA    LANDS. 


ADDKJ-.SS  ."M.L  COMMUNICATIONS 
KRKl)  WOODWORTH,Lawvkr 
MILLS    BUILDING,  SA!^    FRANCISCO, 


chicken   farm.     Five   hundred   and   nine-five   acres, 

$38,70Q, 

5.  "Headland-Manor  Bay-Meadows,"  on  the  east 
shores  of  Tomales  Bay,  the  most  picturesque  and 
high-class  county-seat  in  the  West;  unexcelled  for 
its  "small-craft  boating,"  hunting  and  fishing. 
Can  be  reached  by  ' '  steam-yacht ' '  ocean  cruise,  al- 
most as  fast  from  San  Francisco  as  by  rail.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  $37,500. 

6.  "Southern  Slopes."  This  acreage  overlooks 
the  village.  Well  improved  and  all  susceptible  of 
very  highest  cultivation.  Splendid  running  water 
on  each  forty  acres.  Just  right  for  chicken  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale  and  for  dairying.  These  in- 
dustries should  be  conducted  together  to  feed  ' '  skim 
milk"  to  chickens  instead  of  meat.  Every  con- 
venience. Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres, 
.$30,000. 

7.  "Crest  Meadows,"  one  of  the  most  productive, 
naturally   beautiful    of   all   these    celebrated   lands, 

commanding  a  panorama  of 
many  miles,  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  ocean  through  the  fur- 
rowed hills.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  $20,000. 

8.  "Upland  Vale" — Sixteen 
acres  highly  improved  by  twelve 
years'  efl:ort;  $150  worth  of  ber- 
ries per  year!  $250  young  winter 
apple  trees  in  bearing;  good 
dwelling  and  poultry  actoutre- 
ments;  plenty  of  water;  will 
keep  3,000  chickens.  On  the 
dustless  side  of  the  county  road, 
three  and  one-half  miles  from 
Tomales;    price,    $4,000. 

9.  "The  Ocean  Eoar  Bay 
Side  Cottages  and  Grounds" — 
A  huntsman's  bay  side  lodge, 
highly  improved  with  seven  cot- 
tages, deep-water  front,  ample 
garden  land  and  magnificent 
trees.  A  mile  from  station; 
nine  acres;  $2,75Q. 

10.  "  Marshall  Shore  Lodge ' ' 
— A  beautiful  lot  with  a  splen- 
didly equipped  dwelling  of  six 
rooms  and  basement,  right  at 
Marshall  on  North  Shore  Rail- 
way, forty-five  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Very  suitable  for 
hunting    or    outing.      Just    the 

place  for  a  family  or  a  small  club  of  persons.  Price, 
$1,050. 

IREIGABLE   DESEET   LANDS   IN   SAN  DIEGO. 

"THE  RAINLESS  KINGDOM"   OF  THE 

WOELD 

Five  Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Acres 
of  Land — In  eight  different  holdings,  each  a  mile 
square.  In  great  Imperial  Valley.  Seven  of  these 
holdings  within  the  proposed  Government  irriga- 
tion planned  for  covering  that  part  of  San  Diego 
county  with  Colorado  River  silted  and  never-failing 
abundance  of  water.  When  encompassed  by  this  ir- 
rigation, it  will  be  worth  $300  per  acre,  and 
wherever  oil  is  struck,  worth  $1,000  per  acre.  Near 
the  largest  private  irrigation  system  in  America, 
and  near  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  lines.  The  best 
agricultural  and  oil  land  speculation,  as  such,  ever 
offered.     Price,  $30^000. 
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Some  Exceptionally  Good  Opporixinities 


RAILWAY  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  Young,  Energetic  and  SubgtanUal  Man,  With 

Not  Less   Than   910,000   Spare   Capital— To   aid   in 

the    initial    pruniotiun    of    "San    Franciaco,    Marin 

Cities  and  Great  Northern  Railway,"   a   faiit   Hub- 

iirbaii   electric   traffic   system  anJ  eventual   through 

ine  enterprise.     You  will  appreciate  this  immense 

Mpnrtunity  when  I  tell  you  that  it  now  takes  both 

'<ystcms  fifty  minutes  to  go  fifteen  miles,  and 

.;;b  the  country  is  rapidly  buildini;  up.  they 

ivc  not  shortened  that  time  any  in  fif;  iis, 

ni  sternwheel  steamers  past  their  bcM  >ii 

■    '':\y.     The   proposed  system    will    bun'i    tw.niy 

in   Marin   county,  and   a   suburban   travel   of 

persons    daily    within    five    years,    and    will 

irry  them  with  the  same  rapidity  and  elegance  as 

•  inriinnded  by,  and  demanded  of,  the  world's  best 

HVHtt'inS. 

IN   MENDOCINO,    THE    EMPIBE    COUNTY    OF 

THE     WEST,     WHEBE     WEALTH     IS 

ADDED  UNTO  WEALTH 

1.  Ten  Thou-sand  Acres  in  the  "Oreat  Bain 
Kingdom"    of    California,    in    Mendocino    county, 

velve  miles  north  of  Slicrwood;  eight  hours  to  San 

'uncisco;  price,  $s.").i)(.hi.     Will  keep  1,000  head  of 

and    1,000   bead   of   hogs;    will  produce  same 

>nd  fruits  as  Sonoma  and  Marin.    Watered  by 

u\<-  miles  of  river  and  abundance  of  springs.    Hunt- 

iiii;  and  climate  unsnrpasaed.     Rolling  land  of  good 

i|iinlity    and    some    rieh    river    and    valley    bottom 

laiKh;'  50,000,Q00   feet   pine  and   fir;   5,000,00   feet 

sugar  pine  timber;  10,000  cords  fine  tanbark.    Have 

vi-ry  wealthy  client  who  will  loan  $40,000  on  same  at 

:  per  cent!  therefore,  only  $45,000  cash  necessary. 

^ee   thousand   word   description   in   .American   Re- 

"■w  of  Reviews  for  August;  in  Knights  Temnlar 

Kdition  of  the  Trestle  Board  for  September,  and  in 

the  Sunset  Magazine  for  October  and  November.) 

2.  One  Thousand  and  Eighty  Acres  ia  the 
"Oreat    Bain   Kingdom"    of    California,    with    an 

•  undance   of   springs  and   streams,   on   first   slope 
i'lnt;  ocean,  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 

Comprises   200   acres   farming   land;    from 

>0  acres  best  apple  land;  10,500,000  feet  rcd- 

..■...■.  timber;  6,000  cords  wood.     Three  miles  from 

Manchester  Town;  nine  miles  from  Point  Arena,  a 

-'•■amship  point  on  the  ocean;   100  miles  north  of 

•  n  Francisco;  reached  by  steamers  twice  a  week. 
'.  ould  keep  6Q  head  of  milk  cows  or  1,000  head  of 

slieep.  Excellent  hunting,  large  and  small  game. 
I'ine  panoramic  view  from  highest  knoll  top;  snow- 
■;id  Sierras  far  to  the  eastward;  ocean  westward, 
<1  mountain  grandeur  to  the  north  and  south, 
.'.lust  be  sold  to  close  estate.  Price,  $10,000.  (See 
full  description  in  October  issue  of  Sunset  Maga- 
zine.) 

3.  Six  Hundred  Acres  in  the  ' '  Great  Bain  King- 
dom" of  California,  adjoining  tract  last  described. 
Seven  anil  a  half  million  feet  of  redwood;  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  tanbark;  3,000 
cords  wood.  Two  hundred  acres  deep  sandy  loam, 
very  suitable  to  high-class  orchard  and  nut  rais- 
ing; 100  acres  of  very  best  black  sandy  loam,  which 
would  produce  the  finest  of  potatoes  or  berries. 
This  tract  is  amply  watered;  includes  falls  of  Alder 
Crfek.  Would  keep  40  head  of  milk  cows,  or  400 
head  of  sheep.    Price,  $7,000. 


THE  FOLLOWING  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  OP- 
POETUNITIE8— MINES 

1.  Gold  QuarU  Mine  to  Close  Estat* — Six  full 
claims,  'j.OOu  feet  of  a  twenty-foot  ledge  in  Nevada 
rounty;  workable  by  tunnel  from  both  ends;  40Q 
feet  of  backs  somewhat  developed;  large  and  low 
grade,  $40,000. 

2.  Ninety  Acres  of  High  Bench  Gravel  Deposit, 
known  as  "Red  Hill,"  in  Butte  county,  across  the 
river  from  Megalia.  Goes  $5  per  yard.  To  close 
estate,  $5,000. 

IN    GREAT    SONOMA,    WHEBE    EVEBYTHING 

OBOWS  ABXJNDANTLY  AND  BEST 

"Westmoreland  Hills' — Three  Thousand  Acres  of 
Bich  Foothills  and  Valley  Bottoms — For  stock,  for 
sheep,  ami  for  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  nuts 
and  ground  crops.  Well  watered;  very  near  rail- 
way, and  close  to  .\Bti  Vineyards,  famous  for  its 
claret  wines.  Two  hundred  head  of  stock  included. 
Price,  $37,500. 

CHICKEN  FABMS 

The  Highest  Class  and  Best  Equipped  Twenty- 
Acre  "Chicken  Banch"  in  California — Clear  profit 
yield  by  the  month,  $300.  Fine  residence,  pretty 
trees,  and  strictly  up-to-date  and  substantial  im- 
provements; four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
PeUluma;  price,  $12,000.  Beautiful  drives;  rural 
delivery.  ((See  page  13,  8.  F.  Chronicle,  issue  Oc- 
tober 1st,  Scientific  and  Practical  Article  on  Chick- 
ens— Very  complete.) 

"Monntain  Dale"— 200  acres;  on  highway;  12 
miles  west  of  Geyserville,  on  California  Northwest- 
ern; in  the  beautiful  Cloverdale  Mountains;  very 
slight  autumn  and  no  spring  frost.  World  famous 
locality  for  winter  apples.  ]2,00Q  trees  can  be 
planted  to  Delewarc  Reds,  Rome  Beauties,  Wagner's 
&  Hoovers',  bearing  in  four  years  and  always  bring- 
ing fancy  prices.  Ideal  for  peaches,  apricots,  wal- 
nuts or  grapes.  Oranges  grow  here.  Well  watered, 
deep,  rich,  rolling  land.  Price,  $3,000.  Address  all 
communications,  Fred  Woodworth,  lawyer,  Mills 
Building,   San   Francisco. 

260  Acres  in  5  tracts;  finest  of  vineyard,  chicken 
and  orchard  land  on  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa 
Electric  Railway  near  Hessel.  Splendid  water; 
beautiful  scenery  and  celebrated  climate.  Highly 
improved;  rural  delivery.    Price,  $137.50  per  acre. 

320  Acres — Finest  of  wheat  land  on  country  road 
and  9  miles  from  Merced;  Southern  Pacific  Station 
on  one  side  3  miles;  Santa  Fe  Railway  station  on 
other  side  same  distance.     Price  ♦11,,'ino. 

Tint  San  Rafael  Besidence  Properties.  (See 
Christmas  edition  San  Francisco  News  Letter,  oasei 
102  and  103.)  ^ 

MANUFACTUBINa 

Tannery;  Price,  $75,000— Plant  covers  eight  acres, 
and  has  ample  private  fresh  water  system;  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  front  at  Benicia.  Average  profit 
at  eighty  hi.les  per  day  is  $30,000  annually.  (See 
full  description  in  Sunset  Magazine,  October  and 
November  issues.) 

SOLID  AND  SPECULATIVE 

Forty  Thousand  Dollars  Beqnlred.  Investment 
Solid  and  Sectire — With  highest  class  speculative  op- 
portunity covering  one  of  California's  greatest  re- 
sources. No  possibility  of  loss,  and  probability  of 
making  $75,QOO  clear  in  six  months'  time.  Even 
slight  investigation  will  establish  its  absolute  merits. 
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Sunse't 

ROOFING 

EVERYTHING  I.N 

Paper 

Twines    and    Cord  a"^  e 

A.  Zellerbach  ®.  Sons 

416-426  Saiisonie  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
(Telephone  Private  Exchange  14) 

INSURE 

WITH   THE 

Fireman's  Fund 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Insurance    Company 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Capital  Si.OOO.OGC          Assets  $6,526,000 

Sound       Progressive       Reliable 

To  the  Husband 
and  Wife 


Ask  us  what  we  do  to 
help  make  your  HOME 
(or  OFFICE)   beautiful 


The  United  Grafts  and  Arts 


ORLOF  N.  ORLOW 

President  and  Foander 

147  Prealdio  Ave.,  near  Jackson 

SAN  FRAN'CiSCO.  CAl. 

Shops  and  salesroom,  where  we  manufacture 
and  design  fu  miture,  interior  decorations  and 
all  kinds  of  crafts  work,  open  daily  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  evenings.  Call  and  see 
what  we  are  doing. 


20  MVLE  TEAM 


POWDERED  BORAX  AND 
HYGIENIC  SOAP  AND 
BORAX  COMPOUNDS 


Tell^  or  CaLlifbrni^  ^nd  all  the  r^r^We  sir. 

One  Dollar  a.  Ye  2k^  I-      '  For^ale  byNewydeedervS* 

|vyen<ajtor*v5^aniple  Cop^^ 

ArtIvStio  Picture.5  On  Eve^ky  Pa.ge/ 


\S  an.  Fi-aLUcisS^co , 


C  a.1  if  or-i^l^ji^^ 


J 


/  •   /V 


.L*;  fOH" 


IRKF    TWENTY  FIVE    CENTS 


FOR  MARCH 


Affix mj»   T.  STREET,      EDITOR. 
rtlE    CALKIN«»     NEWS  F>A  F»ER     SfcYTsi  D  ic /XTE,    I^URLISHEK^S 


>WM,3CMR0C0CR. 


^^^ 


(California  flrtglass 


Second ""'  minna 

embossinat  Staining,  BevelinaTeic. 

■^  ""^     office  '20  Sccwd  St. 
S&.n  Fra.ncisco,  €&!. 


Gold  Medal  Cali- 
fornia Midwinter 
International  Ex- 
position 1894 


Grand  Silver 
Medal  World's 
Exposition, Paris, 
1900. 

It- 
Highest  awards 
wherever  exhibit- 
ed. 


CLICQUOTghampagne 


"The   Connoisseur's    Choice" 

The  GENUINE,   imported   direct  from   FRANCE,  bears 
this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY 


AVIGNIERG>- 


SOU  AGurrs  ni  nt  rumc  coast 


West  Tonopah 

Mining  Company 


The  best  investment  now  offering  among 
properties  on  the  proven  ledges. 

Immediately  adjoins  the  ground  of  the 
Schwab-McKane  Syndicate,  on  the  trend  of 
the  great  ledges. 

In  direct  line  and  adjoining  are  the  Tono- 
pah, Tonopah  Extension  and  West  Tonopah. 

Development  work  is  now  progressing  and 
is  showing  one  of  the  best  prospects  of  the 
great  Tonopah  group. 

For  full  information,  prospectus  and  maps, 
address 

A.  H.  Butler  <Sl  Co. 

330  Pine  Street 
San  Fr&ncisco,  California 


OTHERS  HAVE  MADE   MONEY 

Buying  Goldfield  and  Tonopah  Stocks 

Why    Not    You? 

WRITE    FOR    INFORMATION 

CALIFORNIA     BROKERAGE     CO.     CKa.s.    E.     Hudson,    Ma^nsiger, 
318     Pine    Street,    San     Fra.ncisco.    Telephone  Main  950 
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NEWSPAPERS   OF   THE   HOME   SECTIONS    RECEIVE    THE    PANDEX    OF    THE 
PRESS  WITH  A  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  WELCOME. 


A  Veritable  Treasury. 

(From  the  Santa  Barbara  Independent.) 

The  Pandez  of  The  Preae,  a  very  comprehensive 

llution  of  the  best  mutter  publiiibod  in  the  news- 

ipere  of  the  world,  is  a  new  publication  issued  in 

laijazine    form    by   the   Calkins    Newspaper   Syndi- 

tte   of    8an    Francisco   and    edited    by    Arthur    I. 

-treet.    It   is  a  veritable  treasurj- for  the  busy  reader, 

>  whom  the  task  of  separating  the  wheat  from  the 

hair    in    newspaper    literature    is    hopeless   through 

ii-k  of  opportunity.     The  only  thing  about   it,   in- 

'ii'ed,   is  the   fact   that   it  seems  "too  good   to   be 

true."    The  initial  number  is  a  feast  of  good  things 

:ind  if  it    be   followed,  each   month,  with   even  as 

k'uod   an   issue,  it   will  not   take  long  for  the   new 

publication    to    make    a    very    enviable    name    for 


Original  and  Felicltooa  Name. 
(From    the    San    Francisco,    Cal.,    Wasp.) 
Quite  original  and  felicitous  is  the  name  given 
V  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street  to  his  new  monthly  maga- 
ine — "The  Pandex  of  The  Press."     At  first  sight 
•Pandex"  as  a  title  for  a  literary  publication  sug- 
^')>sts  "The  Pandects  of  Justinian,"  a  famous  com- 
rndium   familiar  to  students  of   Koman  law.     The 
nncction    of    the    Word    "Pandex"    with    "The 
■ress"  leads,  however,  to  a  little  reflection,  which 
■lows  that  the  word   has  been  coined  on  the  same 
rinciple  as  "Index."    Mr.  Street  supplies  a  "Pan- 
•  •x"  which  contains  "everything"  of  interest  dis- 
isscd   in   the   press   touching   on    the   most    noted 
vents  of  the  month,  in  addition  to  original  articles 
II  a  variety  of  live  subjects.     The  new  magazine 
-  edited  by  a  San  Francisco  man  of  letters,  and  the 
^Ikins    Newspaper    Syndicate    are    its    publishers. 
The  Pandez   ia  a   very   creditable   production,   and 
should  take  its  place  in  the  rank  of  the  best  maga- 
zines which  come  from  Eastern  presses.     The  Pan- 
dez  deserves  a   wide   "American   circulation." 


Such  a  Long  Felt  Want. 
(From  the  Han  Francisco  Call.) 
How  often  you  have  heard  your  friends  say: 
"I'm  so  busy  I  havn't  time  to  read  the  newspapers. 
The  best  I  can  do  is  to  glance  over  the  bead  lines, 
and  perhaps  read  one  or  two  items."  Perhaps,  at 
times,  you  have  said  substantially  the  same  thing. 
And  you  cxpresa  the  wish  for  some  publication 
that  will  give  you  the  news  and  other  information 
in  such  form  that  you  will  be  able  to  read  it  in 
the  little  time  at  your  disposal  for  reading  and  feel 
then  that  yon  are  pretty  well  informed  and  not  at 
a  losa  to  discuss  the  everyday  events  of  this  busy 
world.  Such  a  "long  felt  want"  is  The  Pandex  of 
The  Press,  and   is  it  published  right   here  in  San 


trmnciaeo.  "It  reada  all  the  newspaper*  from 
everywhere  and  is  a  complete  digest  of  the  preM 
ot  the  world — the  same  thing  in  the  newspaper 
field,"  says  the  editor,  "that  the  Koview  of  Be- 
views  is  in  the  magazine  field." 

The  February  issue  of  The  Pandex  of  The  PreM, 
just  out,  contains  more  than  lUO  pages  of  excel- 
lently selected  matter  from  the  leading  papers  of 
the  country.  It  is  brimful  of  good  things,  as  far 
as  readable  matter  is  concerned,  and  its  pages  also 
contain  productions  of  the  best  work  that  haa  been 
turned  out  lately  by  the  cartoonists  of  the  big 
journals.  The  editor,  too,  has  not  forgotten  the 
lighter  side  of  life,  and  some  half-dozen  pages  are 
devoted  to  little  laughs  culled  from  the  funny 
columns. 

The  Pandex  of  The  Press  is  edited  by  Arthur  L 
Street,  lately  editor  in  chief  of  the  Associated  Sun- 
day Magazines,  and  managing  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly.  It  has  an  attractive  cover  and  its  typo- 
graphical appearance  compares  favorably  with  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country. 


Ahead  of  Anything  of  the  Kind. 

(From  the  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  Miner-Transcript.) 
The  new  publication  of  The  Calkins  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  The  Pandez  of  The  Press  magazine,  is 
far  and  away  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen,  printed  in  any  language.  The  editor, 
Arthur  I.  Street,  displays  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment in  his  selections  that  explains  why  he  has 
held  the  important  positions  that  have  been  his. 
In  English  the  most  important  publication  with 
which  comparison  can  be  made  is  the  Review  of 
Koviews.  While  the  purpose  of  The  Pandez  of  The 
Press  is  slightly  different  from  that  professed  by 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  the  Pandez  covers  all  the 
field  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  besides  giving  a 
mass  of  information  on  other  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  to  the  women. 

For  instance,  all  of  us  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  "Simple  Life"  and  the  interviews  with  its 
author.  Here  in  the  Pandex  is  an  interview  with 
him,  cleverly  done,  from  the  New  York  World.  The 
best  opinions  from  the  press  of  the  world  tell  us 
about  the  Russian  situation  and  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  from  all  points  of  view.  Thomas  I^awson,  in 
all  his  phases;  government  control  of  railway  rates, 
from  every  standpoint;  the  iuonroe  doctrine  aa 
viewed  by  many  diflfurent  newspapers  whose  opinion 
is  worth  knowing;  all  that  has  been  said  about  food 
adulteration;  the  Zionist  movement  in  detail;  all 
Horts  of  comment  on  society  and  social  customs;  the 
drama  and  some  of  the  dramatists  and  actors;  re- 
ligious questions,  mysticism  and  philosophy;  animal 
life — horses,  pigeons,  dog  taxes,  rhinoceros  vaito- 
ties;  professional  boxing  and  happy  things  that  are 
said  in  the  papers — all  these  subjects  are  treated 
and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  busy  man  and 
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woman  can  get  the  cream  of  the  news  of  the  time 
anu  the  great  discussions  that  are  in  progress,  al- 
most at  a  glance. 

The  Pandex  of  The   Press  is  a  publication   that 
fills  an  absolute  need  of  the  day,  and  fills  it  well. 


Covers  an  Interesting  Field. 

(From   the   San  Francisco.   Cal.,   Bulletin.) 

A  new  magazine,  and  one  that  should  prove 
very  useful  to  busy  readers,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance with  The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  of 
this  city  as  publishers  and  Arthur  I.  Street  as 
editor.  It  is  called  "The  Pandex  of  The  Press," 
and  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the  best  matter 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  press  of  this 
country  from  month  to  month.  In  an  address  to 
the  readers  the  editor  calls  it  ' '  tSe  newspaper  of 
Newspapers — a  complete  digest  of  the  press  of 
the  world- — the  same  thing  in  the  newspaper  field 
that  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  in  the  magazine 
field."  The  magazine  is  by  no  means  made  up  of 
clippings,  as  the  carefully  edited  articles  simply 
use  the  matters  appearing  in  the  press  as  material. 
Of  course,  whenever  a  particularly  able  effort  ap- 
pears in  the  press  it  is  inserted.  The  magazine  is 
quite  pretentious  in  appearance,  well  printed  and 
well  arranged.  Cartoons  and  illustrations  of  various 
sorts  are  liberally  scattered  through  its  pages.  Un- 
less there  is  a  decided  deterioration  in  subsequent 
numbers  the  .$3  a  year  which  is  asked  for  the  maga- 
zine will  not  be  felt  by  those  who  care  for  interest- 
ing matter. 


No  Question  of  Success. 

(J-rom    the    Stockton,    Cal.,    Mail.) 

Arthur  I.  Street  of  San  Francisco,  editor  of  The 
Pandex  of  The  Press,  a  new  monthly  magazine 
which  aims  to  do  in  the  newspaper  field  what  the 
Review  of  Reviews  does  in  the  magazine  field,  is 
in  this  city.  The  Mail  has  received  the  first  copy  of 
his  magazine,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  suc- 
'  cess.  It  presents  in  concise  form  the  story  of  the 
past  month 's  events,  admirably  classified,  and  with 
just  enough  comment  to  show  their  relation  to  the 
various  departments  of  contemporaneous  history. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  publication  is  the  large 
number  of  cartoons,  reproduced  from  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country.  ' '  I  believe  the  brains 
of  the  newspaper  business  are  in  the  cartoonists," 
said  Mr.  Street  today,  and  that  was  before  he  had 
seen  the  expansive  brow  of  the  Mail  artist. 


Fills  an  Open  Niche. 
(From   the   Benicia,   Cal.,    New    Era.) 

The  first  number,  new  series,  meets  our  highest 
expectations.  Editor  Street  is  a  genius,  and  has 
lound  in  The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  publish- 
ers who  will  with  him  make  the  Pandex  a  pro- 
nounced success.  There  is  a  niche^ — rather,  we 
would  say,  a  wide  opening  for  such  a  publication, 
and  this  now  issued  from  San  Francisco  will  fill 
the  space.  The  contents  of  this,  the  February  num- 
ber, are  rich  in  variety,  well  illustrated,  and  appeal 
to  many  appetites.  The  publication  should  be 
liberally  patronized.  It  is  a  monthly  magazine, 
$3.00  a  year,  25  cents  a  copy.  Get  it  at  Thompson 's 
or  send  to  The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  320 
Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


Satisfactory  in  Every  Way. 
(From  the  Lompoc,  Cal.,  Journal.) 
The  Pandex  of  The  Press  is  all  right,  all  right,  and 
is  certainly  welcomed  among  newspapers,  as  well 
as  those  who  want  to  get  a  concise  review  of  the 
news  of  the  world.  The  magazine  is  satisfactory 
in  every  particular  except  in  name.  "Pandex"  is 
so  much  like  ' '  appendix ' '  that  one  unconsciously 
thinks,  ' '  verif  orm  appendix, ' '  and  immediately 
afterward,  "appendicis, "  and  then,  "an  opera- 
tion," all  of  which  is  very  bad.  In  significance, 
"Pandex"  may  be  the  only  word,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  disease. 


Humorous  But  Deep. 

(From  the  Sutter  Creek,   Cal.,   Record.) 

The  first  copy  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press  under 
its  new  ownership,  that  of  The  Calkins  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  highly 
interesting  magazine  containing  some  very  superior 
reading  matter  on  all  subjects  of  the  day  of  uni- 
versal interest.  It  is  humorous,  yet  deep  and  in- 
structive, and  takes  its  place  with  the  leading 
monthly  magazines  of  the  day.  Its  quality  is  good 
and  saying  that  it  is  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
Calkins  Syndicate  is  enough  to  insure  its  rapid 
growth  and  brilliant  future. 


Immense  Task  Well  Done. 
(From  the  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Gazette.) 

After  three  years'  suspension.  The  Pandex  of  The 
Press,  a  monthly  magazine  based  upon  the  daily 
newspaper,  reappears  under  rather  original  cover 
and  with  most  entertaining  contents.  It  seems  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  dailies  and  the  Sunday 
supplement  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  does  to  the 
magazines.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique  among  the 
periodicals  of  the  time,  and  is  cleverly  and  origin- 
ally devised.  The  immense  task  of  reading  the 
principal  newspapers  of  the  world  and  selecting 
the  best  and  most  absorbing  .material  from  them 
is  done  with  a  skill  which  bespeaks  much  training 
and  no  little  editorial  grasp. 

The  editor  of  the  publication,  Arthur  I.  Street, 
its  original  founder,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California.  His  father,  Cyrus  Street,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Berkeley,  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  North  Berkeley  Improvement  Club.  Mr. 
Street  comes  back  to  The  Pandex  of  The  Press 
after  a  brilliant  and  unusual  advance  in  his  pro- 
tession,  during  which  he  occupied  the  high  posi- 
tion of  managing  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly  and 
afterwards  was  the  first  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Associated  Sunday  Magazines.  The  sponsors  are 
a  successful  group  of  Western  publishers,  with 
means  and  enterprise,  who  operate  under  the  name 
of  The  Calkins   Newspaper   Syndicate. 


Vigorously  Edited. 

(From  the  San  Andreas,  Cal.,  Prospect.) 
We  have  received  the  February  number  of  The 
Pandex  of  The  Press,  published  by  The  Calkins 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  edited  by  Arthur  I. 
Street.  The  publication  is  in  magazine  form  and 
purports  to  do  for  the  daily  press  what  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  Literary  Digest  and  similar  publica- 
tions do  for  the  standard  periodicals.  It  touches 
on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  in  every  department 
of  news,  and  is  illustrated  with  cartoons  taken  from 
the  leading  papers.  The  departments  are  vigorous- 
ly edited  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  reader  an 
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«xcellent  idea  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  ••  •Z" 
pressed  by  the  press.  It  is  a  valuable  publication 
for  the  busy  man  who  would  keep  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  thought  of  the  day. 

The  Cream  of  ITewspaperdoin. 
(From  the  Middlctuwn,  Cal.,  Independent.) 
"The  Pandex  of  The  Press,"  published  monthly 
by  the  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  made  its  appearance  and  is  one  of  the 
rebruary  enjoyments  of  our  editorial  desk.  The 
current  number  is  No.  1  of  Vol.  1,  and  we  believe 
bids  favorable  to  meet  public  approval.  The  unique- 
ness of  its  policy  is  one  of  its  redeeming  features. 
Composed  as  it  is — news  eullings  from  the  leading 
press  of  the  world — it  promiaea  to  give  to  reader- 
dom  the  cream  of  newspaperdom.  That  it  may 
<-njoy  a  well-merited  success  is  our  wish. 


Interesting  and  Valnalda. 
(From  the  lone.  Cat.,  Echo.) 
The  Pandex  of  the  Press  is  the  name  of  the 
magazine  which  has  been  revived  by  The  Calkins 
Newspaper  Syndicate  after  a  sleep  of  three  years. 
It  comes  out  in  a  now  and  enlarged  form.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  to  the  newspaper  field  what  the  Re- 
view of  KevicwB  is  to  the  magazine  field,  and  the 
initial  number  shows  that  it  fillo  the  ambition  of 
its  publishers,  .\rthnr  I.  Street  is  again  the  editor 
and  he  gives  the  gist  of  the  month's  story  in  concise 
and  attractive  form.  In  its  history  of  the  month 
it  is  not  only  interesting  but  valuable.  And  it  does 
not  overlook  the  good  stories  and  the  humor  and 
gives  in  reduced  shape  the  best  cartoons.  May  the 
Pandex  prosper  and  grow  fat,  while  its  purse 
strings  burst  of  sheer  plethora. 


BmI   Big   Place   for  It. 

(From    the    Martinez,    Cal.,    Daily    Press.) 

After  a  suspension  of  three  years.  The  Pandex  of 
The  Press,  a  monthly  magazine  based  upon  the  daily 
paper  and  bearing  somewhat  similar  relation  to 
them  that  the  Beview  of  Beviews  does  to  the  maga- 
zines, has  made  its  reappearance.  The  Calkins 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  San  Francisco,  are  the  pro- 
prietors and  publishers.  The  idea  of  the  magazine 
IS  a  good  one  and  if  the  topics  chosen  are  really 
the  important  ones  of  the  month  and  illustrative 
selections  are  made  with  judgment,  there  is  a  real 
big  place  for  the  magazine  to  occupy. 


An  Ambitions  Object. 
(From    the    Stockton,    Cal.,    Record.) 

The  Pandex  of  The  Press  is  the  title  of  a  jour- 
nalistic venture  just  launched  in  San  Francisco  with 
The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  as  publishers 
and  Arthur  I.  Street  as  editor.  Its  object  is  very 
ambitious  and  gigantic — to  "read  all  the  news- 
papers from  everywhere,  and  reprint  the  best 
things  in  them — to  be  the  newspaper  of  news- 
papers." It  is  designed  to  do  in  the  sphere  of  the 
newspaper  what  the  Review  of  Reviews  does  in  the 
magazine  field.  If  intelligently  and  comprehen- 
sively compiled  The  Pandex  of  The  Press  will  un- 
questionably become  a  very  valuable  publication, 
especially  to  the  busy  man  who  has  not  the  time 
himself  to  winnow  the  wheat  news  from  the  chaff. 
The  editor  is  a  man  whose  rich  experience  and 
ability  well  qualify  him  for  the  difficult  work  he  has 
undertaken,  while  The  Calkins  Syndicate  is  the  most 
enterprising  publishing  concern  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Record  of  The  Publishers 


(From  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Bulletin.) 
San  Francisco  has  just  come  into  poaaession  of 
lier  first  magazine  of  national  scope,  if  the  promise 
of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press,  which  waa  issued  to- 
day, is  mitde  good.  This  publication,  put  forth 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Calkins  Newspaper 
Syndicate  and  edited  by  Arthur  I.  Street,  accom- 
piishes  the  seemingly  impossible  result  of  putting 
something  absolutely  new  into  the  periodical  field. 
In  the  concise  words  of  its  promoters  it  "contains 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  world."  In  other  words, 
it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  daily  and  Sunday 
press  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  bears  to  the 
magazines. 

Credit  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  is  due  to  Arthur 
I.  Street,  a  former  San  Francisco  newspaper  man, 
who  has  had  a  phenomenal  career  in  the  Fast  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  His  specialty  has  been  the 
study  of  news,  and  owing  to  his  unusual  gifts  in 
that' direction  was  recently  elevated  to  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  at  a  very  large 
salary,  and  afterward  to  the  editorship-in-chief  of 
the  Associated  Sunday  Magazines  at  a  still  larger 
salary. 

Credit  for  the  financiering  of  the  undertaking  is 


due  to  The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  a  group 
of  young  men  headed  by  Willard  P.  Calkins,  who 
have  had  an  extraordinary  success  within  the  last 
four  years  in  steering  through  the  difficulties  of 
making  journalistic  ventures  pay.  Four  years  ago 
they  bad  nothing.  Today  they  are  the  owners  of 
Orchard  and  Farm,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  Western  agricultural  papers,  and  the  publishers 
of  half  a  dozen  daily  papers  in  the  intenor  of  the 
State,  all  of  which  are  paying  liberal  dividends  to 
their  stockholders. 

In  undertaking  the  publication  of  The  Pandex 
of  The  Press  the  syndicate  thus  brings  ample  re- 
sources both  of  capital  and  of  business  experience 
to  make  the  magazine  a  bold  and  striking  sueeeas. 


(From  the  Pasadena,  Cal.,  SUr.) 
The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  has  taken  up 
the  publication  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press,  of  Sao 
Francisco,  a  periodical  which  reproduces  the  best 
things  which  are  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  country.  The  Pandex  has  much 
merit  and  ought  to  prove  a  successful  venture. 
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THE  DESERT  COUNTRY 


The  horrors  of  the  bumlns,  blUterlnv,  water- 
less deserts  of  Nevada  and  California  are  belnc 
overcome.  E:ach  of  these  States  will  erect  slcn- 
boardH  and  dlK  wells  alons  the  most  frequented 
trails  of  the  desert.  This  Is  a  humane  Innova- 
tion and  will  aid  the  mlnlnc  Industry  and  par- 
tially overcome  the  hauntlns  shadows  of  death 
(hat  lurk  ever  In  the  waste  places  of  the  desert 
counto'-  Hen  frensled  by  the  awful  desolation 
have  wandered  from  thin  trails  and,  under  the 
evil  senlus  that  haunts  the  region,  suffered  the 
untold  agonies  of  death  from  thirst. 

In  the  midst  of  piled  up  bones  of  luckless 
prospectors  Is  the  daule  of  cold  that  lures 
others  Into  this  region  of  desolation,  thirst  and 
Insanity.  The  horror  of  the  region  la  belns 
overcome.  The  work  of  mercy  and  development 
Is  Bolng  on. 

In  this  age  of  ferocity  In  commercialism, 
men  and  money  overcome  all  dinicultles.  Where 
a  short  time  ago  there  were  millions  of  acres 
of  (Odless,  waterless,  Insanlty-produclnc  desert, 
there  are  now  a  number  of  towns  of  several 
thousand  population.  Wells  have  been  sunk 
In  the  desert:  trails  have  been  made  Into  good 
roads;  telephone  lines  have  been  built;  rail- 
ways constructed  and  new  lines  surveyed;  sup- 
plU-fi  and  materials  have  t>een  shipped  In  and 
now  there  Is  comparative  comfort  where  before 
was  a  wide  waste  of  bllsterlnK.  burning  sands. 
Twenty -seven  companies  are  now  actively 
operating  at  Bullfrog,  Nev.  It  Is  a  common 
sight  to  see  twenty  horse  or  mule  teams  bring- 
ing In  great  loads  of  freight. 


they    are    sackljif    ore    that    goes    as    high    as 

Kxtsnslon   Mining 
Company  has  no  debt  of  any  kind  or  nature,  It 


tS,000  per  ton.     fha  Bullfrog  Kxtsnslon   Mining 


The  Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company  has 
shipped  In  track,  cam.  |K>wder,  with  a  lot  of 
sacks  for  sacking  and  ithlpping  the  wonderful 
high-grade  ore.  A  double  shift  of  men  are 
rapidly  carrying  forward  the  work.  It  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  gold  producers 
of  the  desert  country.  The  Company  was  In- 
oorpormted  December  12th,  lt04,  under  the  non- 
assessable laws  of  Arlsona.  capitalisation  1,000- 
000  shares,  par  value  $1.  The  Company  own 
four  claims  adjoining  on  the  north,  east  and 
sooth  of  the  Original  Bullfrog  mine,   at  which 


has  the  right  kind  of  management;  Its  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  hold  the  same  positions  In 
the  Debenture  Security  Company,  which  latter 
company  has  been  paying  dlvidetMls  of  tto  each 
month  on  each  IvOO  shares  for  tho  past  IS 
months.  Its  shares  flrst  sold  at  20  cents  which 
gives  a  dear  net  gain  of  t>00  on  each  In- 
vestment of  $200  In  less  than  two  years.  The 
■hares  are  now  selling  at  $S  Mich.  Such  profit 
seems  almost  Incredible,  but  It  Is  a  fact.  Th* 
Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company,  with  the 
same  careful,  conservative  managers,  wUl  prove 
equally  profitable.  Its  shares  were  listed  on 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Ehiehange  Board 
February  <th,  and  they  have  advanced  to  30 
cents  per  share  and  are  still  advancing,  and 
may  double,  even  treble.  In  price  In  a  few 
months.  We  advised  our  customers  to  buy 
these  shares  In  large  blocks.  Bfany  of  them 
did  so  and  by  following  our  advice  could  now 
place  their  shares  witn  any  broker  on  Ex- 
change and  sell  same  at  a  net  profit  of  60  per 
cent.  They  are  holding  these  shares  to  reap 
the  same  profit  that  was  made  on  the  shares 
of    the    Debenturp    Surety    Company. 

The  entire  mining  and  financial  world  Is  be- 
coming deeply  and  Intensely  Interested  in  the 
wonderful  gold  camps  of  Nevada,  which  are 
the  greatest  discovered  In  a  generation,  be- 
cause a  great  amount  of  money  has  been  made 
out  of  Investments  In  the  shares  of  good  com- 
panies, some  of  which  have  recently  advanced 
several    hundred    per   cent. 

A    PROMOTION    PROPOSITION. 

Some  of  our  customers  are  having  us  form  a 
Company  of  $1,000,000,  par  value  $1,  to  be  or- 
Kanizcd  under  the  laws  of  Arlsona,  whereby 
100  promoters  will  put  up  tlOO  each,  which 
gives  $10,900,  which  pays  for  the  land  and 
leaves  $2,000  to  start  work.  These  100  people 
will  take  500,000  shares  of  stock  for  promoting 
the  Company,  which  gives  6,000  shares  for  each 
$100.  It  leaves  600,000  shares  In  the  Company 
which  will  be  all  Treasury  stock  to  be  sold 
later  at  an  advanced  price.  No  free  stock 
to  any  one  except  5,000  shares  to  the  subscriber 
who  suggeats  the  best  name  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Company.  Four  claims  at  Coldflela.  Nev- 
ada. Just  north  of  the  "Quartxite,"  "Black 
Ants"  and  Jumbo  Vernal  Companies  and  two 
choice  claims  at  Bullfrog,  lying  between  the 
Kullfrog  Rxtonslon  and  the  Bullfrog  Mining 
Company,  two  of  the  best  properties  of  the 
district,  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  and  will 
be  deeded  to  the  new  Company  as  soon  as  the 
subscription  list  Is  closed,  which  will  b«  soon. 
No  less  than  $100  taken  on  this  deal,  but  any 
subacriber  can  take  more  than  $100  If  he 
wishes. 

Join  this  deal,  for  it  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
promotion.  We  will  supervise  the  deal  which 
guarantees  perfect  legal  papers  and  a  fair 
deal  to  all. 

We  loan  money  in  any  amount  on  listed 
Bullfrog,  Ooldfield  and  Tonopah  stocks.  Brok- 
ers on  ITxchange  almost  Invariably  do  cash 
businiHis.  We  can  do  better  than  that.  Tour 
order,  by  wire  or  letter,  for  shares  of  The 
Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company  or  any 
oth«*r  HtfM'k  will  b«  filled  and  you  may  pay  for 
the  shares  half  cash  and  the  balance  In  two 
monthly  payments  if  desired. 

Bullfrog  {extension  is  the  best  stock  on  the 
market  to-day,  and  you  should  get  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can  ana  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  are  positive  of  a  big,  steady  advance  as 
the  rich  ore  bodies  are  opened  up. 

DEBENTURE   SURETY  COUPANT   (Inc.). 
RIalto  Bldg.  Suite  2S. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Bank  and  Commercial   Reference  on   request 

USE  THE  WIRES.  IT  PATS  Wmtern 
Union  Cod*. 
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NEW    MEN,    NEW    MOTIVES 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


With  the  grip  of  "politics"  successfully 
thrown  off,  and  with  other  men  rising  into 
power  than  those  who  have  achieved  their 
distinction  by  the  ways  which  are  now  being 
repudiated,  a  new  independence  of  con- 
structive political  thought  has  begun  to  man- 
ifest itself  throughout  the  United  States 
and,  to  some  extent,  abroad.  Old  standards 
of  law  and  lej^islation,  old  methods  of  com- 
munity administration,  old  devices  of  trade 
and  speculation  are  being  broken,  and 
there  is  a  very  palpable,  although  not  as 
yet  fully  crystallized,  movement  toward  a 
rather  comprehensive  social  readjustment. 

Regardless  of  every  manner  of  strategy, 
and  defiant  of  every  potency  of  influence, 
for  example,  the  railroad  rate  regulation 
bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
and  with  its  passage  is  registered  once  for 
all  the  fact  that  American  corporations  have 
reached  the  point  where  public  interest  goes 
into  the  ascendancy.  Hereafter  interstate 
corporations  must  rest  their  executive  pol- 
icies upon  the  popular  good.  Those  who 
manage  them  from  the  business  side  must 
face  the  problem  of  adjusting  their  affairs 
to  this  status,  and  those  who  seek  to  impose 
the  will  of  the  people  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  law  Tinist  devise  statutes  which  have  not 


existed  heretofore    either  in  chrysalis  or  in 
extenso. 

Broadening  the  Syndicates. 

To  be  sure,  the  railroads  have  not  con- 
sented to  the  change  with  any  degree  of 
avidity;  nor  is  it  yet  to  be  said  that  their 
consent  has  been  fully  won,  for  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  apparent  public  triumph,  the 
syndicate   leaders  have  gone  to  the  widest 


THE  NEW  WARD. 

— New  York  Timea. 
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limit   their    ventures   have   yet    taken.      Ini  ; 
spite   of  the   Northern   Securities   case,   injlj 
spite  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Supreme  f* 
Court  in  the  beef  trust  matter,  in  spite  of  ■ 
Lawson's  exposures  of  their  purposes  and  of 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  their  operations, 
the  same  interests  that  fostered  the  Standard 
Oil   and  its  chain   of  industrial   affiliations 
have  almost  ousted  the  venerable  Vander- 
bilt  family  from  the  New  York  Central,  have 
overthrown  the  masterful  Mr.  Hill  of  the 
Great  Northern,  have  made  subordinate  to 
them   the   exhaustless   millions   of   Senator 
Clark,  and  at  last,  after  a  most  intermin- 
able, dogged  fight,  have  placed  their  strong- 
est and  most  dangerous  representatives  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Pe. 

Unless  now  the  momentum  of  their  colos- 
sal undertakings  is  checked  in  some  unex- 
pected region,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
early  accomplishment  of  a  complete  com- 
mon ownership  of  all  the  transcontinental 
railroads  in  America.  As  Mr.  Lawson  says, 
ten  men  will  virtually  and  actually  own  the 
United  States,  because  the  amount  of  in- 
terest on  their  holdings  will  equal  the  profit- 
making  power  of  the  country's  industries. 
Or,  as  Congressman  Williams,  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party,  said  in  justification  of 
his  support  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill : 

"About  seven  great  railroad  magnates, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  one  another,  are 
directing  the  stream  of  American  commerce 
in  channels  where  they  wish,  and  discrim- 
inating wherever  they  see  fit. ' ' 

State  Against  Corporation. 

As  seen  by  some  observers,  this  new  scope 
of  the  syndicates  is  a  new  challenge  and  a 
new  defiance  which  must  be  met  by  subtler 
and  more  effective  means  than  government 
control  of  freight  rates — such  means,  per- 
haps, as  have  been  resorted  to  in  Kansas 
where  the  State  has  gone  into  the  oil  re- 
finery business  upon  its  own  account  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  extortions  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil. 

It  was  the  Standard  Oil  and  its  methods 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
threatened  consolidation  of  all  railroads.    It 


(has  been  the  Standard  Oil  that  has  given 
such  power  to  the  corporate  institutions  as 
almost  to  take  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative functions  away  from  the  people.  Pos- 
sibly, therefore,  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  in 
its  proceedings  against  this  monopoly,  is 
going  down  to  the  root  of  things.  In  adopt- 
ing, also,  as  has  been  done,  a  law  making 
oil  pipe  lines  common  carriers,  it  has  in- 
troduced one  more  element  that  may  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  the  further 
spreading  of  corporation  iniquities.  For, 
if  pipe  lines  may  be  successfully  made  com- 
mon carriers,  there  are  other  things,  such  as 
water  pipes,  and  electric  light  and  power 
conduits  and  wires,  that  may  be  brought 
under  the  same  dictum. 

Nor  does  one  need  to  look  far  ahead  from 
this  contingency  to  discover  a  very  material 
alteration  in  the  practices  of  State  govern- 
ment itself.  Public  administration  of  public 
utilities  may  not  be  the  outcome — that  is  a 
question  for  the  future  to  determine — but 
at  least  the  States  and  commonwealths  of 
America  will  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
creating  many  new  laws  along  lines  hitherto 
untried,  and  of  elevating  new  men  to  execute 
them. 

Force  of  tbe  Personal  Element. 

Elsewhere  in  The  Pandex  are  mentioned 
several  of  the  new  men  whom  this  trend  of 
affairs  is  bringing  to  the  front.  They  are 
less  conspicuous  than  Folk,  La  FoUette,  Van 
Sant  and  Douglas,  who  were  mentioned  in 
the  previous  issue,  but  they  were  elected  each 
for  some  special  reason  and  purpose  and 
each  confirms  the  evolution  of  the  times. 

As  yet  La  PoUette  has  not  appeared  in 
Congress  in  his  senatorial  capacity  and  one 
cannot  judge  of  what  he  is  to  do ;  but  Folk 
has  been  governor  for  two  months  and  in 
that  period  the  lobbies  have  been  driven 
from  the  Missouri  State  house,  the  publi<* 
sentiment  has  held  up  the  election  of  Nie- 
dringhaus  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Folk 's  successor  in  the  St.  Louis  district 
attorneyship  has  continued  his  predecessor's 
policies  by  routing  the  proposed  licensing  of 
gambling.  What  one  progressive  man,  tjT)i- 
fying    the    new    conditions    in    the    United 
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States,  can  do  is  thiifi  further  manifested; 
while  in  New  York  the  indomitable  and 
dauntless  district  attorney,  Jerome,  backed 
by  the  reli>rio\iK  and  moral  zealotry  of  Dr. 
Parkhiirst  and  others,  has  not  only  driven 
the  (jamblers  from  the  city,  but  has  at  length 
effected  the  first  shake-up  of  the  police  force 
that  has  been  of  any  real  value  since  the 
time  of  President  Roosevelt's  incumbency  in 
the  police  commissionership.  Also,  Mr.  Jer- 
ome's attitude  has  enlisted  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  most  sterling  elements  in  the 
community  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  spe<'tacle  is  presented  of  nine  of 


pitted  one  against  the  other  to  see  which 
could  do  things  with  the  highest  hand  and 
the  least  conscience.  Philadelphia  has  inau- 
gurated an  anti-vice  crusade,  as  has  also 
Allegheny  of  the  same  State.  Chicago  has 
been  after  the  "family  entrances"  for  a  long 
time  and  is  now  closing  up  the  so-called 
"dance  halls."  Similar  reforms  have  been 
under  way  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  in 
both  of  which  cities,  as  in  Chicago,  the  ten- 
dency toward  new  moral  standards  has  gone 
to  the  limit  of  forbidding  pugilistic  and  box- 
ing contests.  Indeed,  boxing  contests  have 
become  almost  universally  proscribed. 


A    RING   IN    HI8    NOSE    AT   LAST.— Cleveland  Plainrtealer. 


the  most  wealthy  and  most  representative 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  engaged  on  a  com- 
mittee for  the  extermination  of  vice  and  the 
better  regulation  of  the  city's  moral  status 
in  general. 

Widespread  Moral  Keactlon. 

Elsewhere  than  in  New  York,  the  same 
sort  of  activity  against  the  degenerate  ele- 
ments of  municipal  life  is  in  progress,  al- 
though without  the  same  signal  leadership. 
San  Francisco  has  convicted  two  men  for 
bold  election  frauds,  and  Denver  is  in  the 
midst  of  its  strife  over  the  stuffing  of  ballot 
boxes  and  the  disgraceful  scandal  by  which 
the  corruptness  of  two  political  parties  was 


As  if  to  impart  still  greater  impulse  and 
effect  to  the  general  tendency  thus  indicated, 
there  has  grown  up  a  sort  of  religious  re- 
vivalism, which,  beginning  under  phenomen- 
al circumstances  in  England,  has  extended 
as  far  west  as  Denver  and  promises  shortly 
to  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  metropo- 
lis. For  a  long  time  there  has  been  an  un- 
derlying pressure  for  stronger  moral  and 
personal  standards — especially  bcca>ise  of 
the  need  of  them  with  which  to  combat  the 
unfavorable  influence  of  too  great  adherence 
to  the  standards  of  purely  material  prosper- 
ity. The  pressure  took  public  form  not  long 
after  McKinley's  death,  if  indeed  that  nn- 
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la  This  a  Spirit   We  Can  Aflford  to  Encourage? 
— -Chicago   Eecord-Herald. 


happy  event,  by  the  shock  it  gave  to  the 
country,  was  not  its  beginning,  and  it  has 
been  growing  ever  since.  President  Roose- 
velt's emphasis  upon  "character,"  so  often 
given  both  prior  to  and  succeeding  his  in- 
cumbency, has  not  been  the  least  of  the  in- 
fluences in  this  direction.  And,  now  that  an 
apparent  religious  revival  arises  to  accom- 
pany the  serious  political  modifications  which 
are  in  progress,  it  is  but  part  of  history  to 
record  the  two  as  being  related. 

Eeturn  to  the  "Simple  Life." 

Substantiation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
relationship  is  afforded  in  the  wonderful 
spread  throughout  the  United  States  of  the 
teachings  of  Herr  Wagner,  with  whom  a  pic- 
turesque interview  was  given  in  last  month's 
Pandex.  It  is  stated  in  the  press  that  the 
"Simple  Life"  has  invaded  even  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  wealthy  in  New  York,  and  that 
to  be  a  recognized  member  of  the  "smart 
set"  one  must  prove  one's  adherence  to  the 
inculcations  of  Herr  Wagner.  Whether  or 
not  such  will  be  the  ultimate  issue,  there 
are  not  lacking  evidences  that  this  new  pro- 


cess is  very  vital  in  its  reach  and 
likely  to  be  of  radical  importance 
in  its  effect  upon  American  life 
and  manners.  Already  there  has 
been  heard  a  cry  for  return  to 
the  simple  life  of  the  home,  as 
against  the  complexities  and  un- 
rest of  too  much  social  occupation. 
The  President  has  voiced  this 
sentiment  in  his  address  to  the 
Interchurch  Conference  on  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce,  and  the  clergj- 
have  taken  it  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  ■  Indeed,  some  ob- 
servers look  to  it  as  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  marriage  and 
divorce  problem,  which  still  agi- 
tates the  Episcopal  and  other  de- 
nominations most  gravely. 


Makes  the  Whole  World  Kin. 

The  President  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  commend  the 
French  poet  Mistral  for  his 
contribution  to  the  uplifting  of  moral,  as 
against  material,  welfare ;  while  a  Yale  pro- 
fessor has  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  rich 
with  a  series  of  statistics  to  show  that  they 
are  no  more  guilty  than  the  people  of  aver- 
age means  in  committing  race  suicide.  The 
French  poet  has  not  many  peers  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  England  or  America,  but  the 
lift  of  American  literature  is  toward  higher 
standards  than  have  prevailed  during  re- 
cent years,  and  occasionally  there  are  flashes 
through  the  mass  of  short  stories  and  books 
of  a  genius  for  something  else  than  plot  and 
romance.  Great  literature,  with  great  mo- 
tive within  it,  is  rather  scarce,  being  better 
in  Europe,  where  one  of  the  strongest  ex- 
ponents, Maxim  Gorky,  through  the  very 
dynamics  of  his  nature  and  the  command- 
ing character  of  his  utterances,  has  not  only 
become  involved  personally  in  the  tragedies 
of  his  nation,  but  also  has  interested  the  en- 
tire world  in  a  direct  and  most  human  way 
in  the  necessity  of  so  prevailing  upon  Russia 
as  to  render  such  catastrophes  impossible  in 
the  future. 

Gorky's  imprisonment,  of  course,  is  only 
an  incident  of  the  dire  situation  in  the  Mus- 
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covite  empire,  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
vastly  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  is 
against  the  things  that  are  now  called  re- 
actionary and  how  irresistible  must  event- 
ually be  the  pressure  upon  the  ducal  party 
of  Russia  to  conform  to  the  trend  of  modern 
conditions.  The  day  of  secret  chamber  gov- 
ernment began  to  pass  when  the  telegraph 
wire  and  the  press  came  into  common  use. 
Its  doom  was  sealed,  even  for  Russia,  when 
the  Associated  Press  was  given  the  liberty  of 
the  imperial  court  at  St.  Petersburg.  No 
government  or  administration,  either  politi- 
cal or  commercial,  can  permanently  succeed 
hereafter  which  cannot  operate  directly  un- 
der the  eyes  of  public  observation. 

Parallel  of  Bnasia  and  America. 

Russia,  upon  a  colossal  and  palpable  scale, 
like  America  upon  a  less  demonstrable  and 
more  subtle  one,  is  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  between  control  by  a  few  and  control 
by  the  public.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Mus- 
covites have  domineered,  robbed  and  mis- 
governed. Their  penalty  is  the  war  with 
Japan.  The  so-called  plutocracy  of  America, 
the  element  which  have  come  to  be  described 
as  the  System,  have  domineered,  robbed  and 
dictated  legislation.  Their  penalty 
is  a  repudiated  stock  market,  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  freight 
rates,  and  a  State  competition  in 
one  of  the  most  important  of  in- 
dustrial products.  What  Russia 
will  do  to  work  out  the  situation 
remains  to  be  seen.  New  men,  new 
ideas,  new  constructive  political 
thought  are  as  indispensable  and 
as  inevitable  in  that  country  as 
in  America.  Possibly,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  Ser- 
giuses  and  the  de  Plehves  and, 
perha|)s,  even  higher  authorities 
will  have  been  deposed  and  new 
ones,  more  expressive  of  the  public 
thought,  will  have  been  substi- 
tuted. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Russia,  there 
is  an  issue  between  those  in  power 
and  those  whom  they  direct,  and 
the  problem  of  solution  has  taken 


a  form  entirely  new  to  statesmen.  To  meet 
it  the  Government  has  purchased  a  partial 
interest  in  all  the  leading  coal  mines  in  order 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  boards  of  directors  for 
the  adjustment  of  labor  controversies.  Over 
in  France,  also,  there  is  a  new  problem — the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat  with  the  Vatican, 
and  the  resultant  necessity  of  governing 
without  the  aid  of  the  church  a  people  who 
for  many  centuries  have  derived  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  inspiration  and  their  teachings 
from  the  church.  That  the  situation  has  re- 
quired new  men  is  evident  from  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Combes'  cabinet  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Premier  Rouvier.  In  England,  the 
Chamberlain  fiscal  policies,  which  were  so 
much  of  a  sensation  only  two  years  ago,  have 
apparently  fallen  into  second  reckoning. 
London  is  overrun  with  the  unemployed, 
trade  throughout  the  isles  refuses  to  depart 
from  its  long  standing  depression  and  the 
popular  imagination  has  neither  altar  to  look 
upon  nor  hero  to  whom  to  burn  incense. 

International  and  Domestic  Alike. 

Urged  by  the  dangers  of  war,  however,  as 
reflected  by  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict, 
England  has  tiinlily  re-equipped  her  army, 
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aud  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  an  im- 
portant fortification  of  her  position  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  As  the  consequences  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  push  westward,  as  they  must 
sooner  or  later,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  situa- 
tion will  develop  in  and  about  Thibet  and 
Afghanistan  which  will  call  for  new  British 
statesmanship  and  new  British  mastery. 

One  might  have  expected  the  great 
problem  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  have 
been  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
but  Secretary  Hay's  diplomacy,  which  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  the  utterly  new  range 
of  American  thought,  pushed  to  the  front 
and  apparently  settled  foreever  the  empire's 
territorial  integrity.  In  the  Orient,  as  in  the 
American  continent,  there  is  now  but  one 
issue  and  one  standard — namely  the  living 
up  to  political  and  international  honor,  the 
fulfillment  of  both  written  and  implied  ob- 
ligations, the  observance  of  the  laws  of  com- 
mon decency  and  universal  fairness,  candor 
and  courage.  Great  Britain  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  this  in  the  attempt  she  has  made 
during  the  past  month  to  undo  the  compact 
imposed  upon  the  Thibetans  by  Col.  Young- 
husband  and  the  several  nations  which  are 
creditors  of  San  Domingo  and  Venezuela 
have  acceded  to  it  in  their  ready  acceptance 
of  the  broadened  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  which  the  United  States  under- 
takes to  compel  the  rightful  payment  of  ob- 
ligations by  these  two  unsettled  and  irre- 
sponsible republics. 

Statesmen  and  statesmanship  must  here- 
after be  measured  according  to  this  standard. 
The  same  spirit  that  has  brought  the  voting 
elements  of  America  to  the  point  where 
such  tremendous  interests  as  those  of 
the  syndicated  railroads  can  be  placed  in 
subserviency  to  the  common  weal,  is  behind 
the  diplomacy  that  makes  Secretary  Hay 
supreme  in  the  Orient.  It  is  behind  the 
energetic  daring  that  brings  the  customs  ser- 
vice of  San  Domingo  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  behind  the  work- 
ingmen  in  Germany  who  are  able  to  mass 
over  300,000  men  in  a  general  strike  and  to 
bring  even  the  imperial  government  into  the 
field  to  adjust  the  controversy.  It  is  behind 
the  whole  fire  in  Russia  that  is  making  for 


either  revolution  or  reformation.  And  the 
leaders  of  the  next  days  and  the  next  genera- 
tion, whether  they  are  Russians,  Germans, 
British,  American,  French  or  what-not,  must 
assume  their  tasks  and  their  functions,  and 
mold  and  create  institutions  under  their  di- 
rection, in  accordance  with  this  power  and 
this  conviction. 

The  day  is  one  wherein  candor  and  hon- 
esty are  the  first  elements  of  government, 
wherein  publicity  is  the  easiest  and  safest 
means  of  wholesome  administration,  wherein 
vested  privilege  is  too  dangerous  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  next  problem  is  to  see  that  out 
of  the  negation  of  the  old  and  the  assertion  of 
the  new,  there  evolves  a  larger  statecraft, 
both  personal,  national  and  international. 


ALL  DENVER  IN  PRAYEE 

Residents   of  Colorado   City   Take  Part  En  Masse 
in  TJnion   Services. 

Denver. — Denver 's  ' '  Day  of  Prayer, ' '  January 
20th,  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  revivals  con- 
dueted  by  J.  Wilber  Chapman,  and  associates  of 
(Jhicago,  was  the  most  remarkable  religious  demon- 
stration ever  seen  in  the  West.  From  homes  on 
Capitol  Hill,  from  the  slums  of  the  city,  from  the 
workshop  and  from  legislative  halls,  35,000  persons 
flocked  to  the  churches  and  auditoriums.  Business 
houses  and  even  saloons  closed  in  order  that  every- 
one might  have  a  chance  to  attend  the  services. 

Governor  Adams  was  on  one  side  of  the  Tabor 
Grand  Theatre  and  former  Governor  Feabody  on 
the  other.  Mayor  Speer  and  many  of  the  city  oflS- 
cials  also  were  in  attendance.  At  10  o  'clock  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  ceased  their  bickerings  and 
the  members  went  in  a  body  to  the  auditoriums.  For 
two  hours  at  midday  all  Denver  was  held  in  a  spell, 
under  the  influence  of  ' '  the  Power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness." 

The  marts  of  trade  were  deserted  between  noon 
and  2  o'clock,  and  all  worldly  affairs  were  forgotten. 
The  entire  city  was  given  over  to  meditation  on 
higher  things.     The  spirit  pervaded  every  nook. 

Millionaires  and  workingmen  jostled  each  other. 
Women  in  silks  and  women  with  shawls  sought  ad- 
mittance at  the  entrance  of  the  Tabor,  where  Evan- 
gelist Chapman  conducted  the  services  which  were 
the  center  of  interest.  In  the  sixty  churches  where 
morning  prayer  was  offered  fully  17,000  persons 
gathered,  and  at  noon,  when  the  business  houses 
closed,  almost  10,000  more  joined  in  the  services.  At 
the  downtown  auditoriums  where  prayer  was  offered 
about  8,000  gathered,  and  overflow  meetings  were 
necessary  in  many  instances.  Following  is  the  pro- 
gramme whoch  was  carried  out: 

10  a.  m.,  prayer  meeting  in  sixty  churches. 

11:30  a.  m.,  closing  of  500  business  houses  and 
every  city  and  county  office. 

12  m.,  all  public  schools  closed. 

12:15  p.  m.,  mass  meeting  at  Tabor  Grand  Opera 
House,  led  by  Evangelist  Chapman;  at  the  Curtis 
Theater,  led  by  Henry  Ostrom,  and  at  the  Coliseum 
Hall,  led  by  Evangelist  Biederwolf. 
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BBITAIN  IN  BEVIVAL'S  GRIP 


A  Great  Beligloas  Awakening  la  WeU  Undar  Way 
Ther«  and  on  the  Continent. 

l<ondon. — There  is  every  indication  that  a  wave 
of  religious  revivalism  as'strong  as  that  which  fol- 
lowe<l  the  first  mission  of  Moody  and  Sankey,  is 
about  to  Hpread  over  Great  Britain.  Indeed  it  haa 
been  for  some  time  gaining  force  in  parts  of  the 
country  and  haa  been  going  on  for  many  weeks  in 
Wales,  where  such  religious  awakening  is  declared 
to  have  been  unknown  since  1859. 

The  movement  has  been  urged  forward  for  months 
in  several  provincial  cities  by  Torrey  and  Alex- 
ander, the  American  evangelists,  with  considerable 
•nceess,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be  inaugurated  in 
London  by  those  missionaries  who  began  a  five 
months  campaign  in  Albert  Hall  to-night. 

If  the  crowds  at  the  opening  of  Torrey  and  Alex- 
ander's mission  at  Albert  Hall  on  February  Uth 
denote  success,  the  missionaries  may  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  first  attack  on  the  West  End.  From 
early  in  the  afternoon  people  gathered  outside  the 
hall  and  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  exer- 
cises the  immense  building  was  packed  with  an  audi- 
ence of  12,000  enthusiasts. 

Of  this  number  all  but  about  3,000  came  from  the 
general  public.  They  were  well  dressed  and  orderly 
ana  many  of  those  present  obviously  came  from  the 
richer  portion  of  society.  No  untoward  incident 
marred  the  inspiriting  character  of  the  exercises. 
The  prayers,  hymns  and  addresses  brought  forth  the 
best  nature  of  the  audience,  which  received  the  Rev. 
M.  Torrey 's  impassioned  eloquence  with  apprecia- 
tive sympathy.    Leading  churchmen  spoke  and  when 


eventually  the  flowing  maasnre  of  the  Qlory  song 
rolled  through  the  vast  building  there  was  not  a 
silent  voice.  No  converts  were  sought. 

Never  was  any  religions  event  heralded  with  more 
proclamation.  The  newspapers  have  given  columns 
to  details  of  the  work  and  have  printed  interviews 
with  and  portraits  of  the  missionaries,  while  all 
denominations  have  united  in  wishing  them  god- 
speed. 

The  Bishops  of  London  and  Kochester  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  have  pro 
claimed  their  sympathy  with  equal  heartineaa  with 
the  Non-conformists. 

All  branches  of  the  crusade  have  been  organized 
on  a  gigantic  scale  and  £12,000  has  been  collected 
toward  the  estimated  cost  of  £17,000.  An  enormous 
number  of  advertisements,  posters  and  handbills 
have  been  circulated,  1,500,000  invitation  tickets 
have  been  issued  and  150,000  houses  have  been  vis- 
ited. A  choir  of  8,600  voices  has  been  trained  by 
Mr.  Alexander  and  250  stewards  have  been  enrolled. 
There  were  enough  applications  for  reserved  seats 
for  the  opening  night  to  fill  Albert  Hall  four  times 
over. 

Stimulated  by  the  energies  of  the  American  apos- 
tles and  taking  advantage  of  the  signs  of  awakened 
religious  feeling,  the  Bishop  of  London  has  ap- 
pointed an  evangelistic  council  to  arrange  for  inde- 
pendent mission  services  in  various  churches  and 
halls  in  other  parts  of  London. 

Meanwhile  there  are  signs  of  similar  enthnaiaam 
in  parts  of  Europe.  General  Booth  Tucker  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  C!on- 
tinental  mission  tour,  says  a  religious  fervor  is  aris- 
ing in  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way.   The  Kev.  Dr.  Torroy,  who  baa  been  on  a  brief 
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holiday  in  Germany  in  preparation  for  his  labors 
in  London,  says  he  is  convinced  that  one  of  those 
religious  upheavals  which  have  periodically  flooded 
the  Christian  world  since  Pentecost  is  now  in  its 
morning  and  the  high  noon  is  not  far  off. — New 
York  Sun. 


WEALTHY  MEN  IN  POLICE  CRUSADE. 


Representatives  of  City's  Financial  Interests  De- 
mand Flan  for  Reformation. 

Rigorous  investigation  of  its  defects,  which  make 
the  Police  Department  the  stronghold  of  corruption 
to  be  followed  by  vigorous  action  of  a  corrective 
character,  is  the  work  planned  for  a  committee  of 
nine,  as  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  recently  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Barely  has  there  been  brought  together  a  more 
representative  body  of  men,  leaders  in  the  world 
of  finance  and  commercialism.  One  hundred  and 
seventy -five  prominent  citizens  decided  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  that  ' '  system ' '  should  be 
stamped  out. 

Speeches  were  made  condemnatory  of  the  present 
methods  in  the  department,  where  a  Commissioner 
is  held  at  fault  for  defects  that  are  inherent  because 
of  faulty  governing  laws,  and  of  which  he  is  an 
unwilling  victim.  Suggestions  were  made  that  the 
tenure  of  the  Police  Commissioner's  term  of  oflSce 
must  be  lengthened  and  that  the  power  for  a  Com- 
missioner's removal  be  taken  from  the  Mayor  and 
Governor  and  be  placed  upon  the  State's  courts. 
Austin  Or.  i'ox,  who  was  made  permanent  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  will  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine. 

Isaac  N.  Seligman  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
when  among  others,  the  following  had  taken  seats: 
John  E.  Parsons,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Jacob  H.  Sehiff, 
Colpnel  VVilliam  Jay,  John  S.  Kennedy,  Robert  W. 
ue  Forest,  Joseph  H.  Darocque,  Norman  E.  Dike, 
Felix  Adler,  John  N.  Partridge  and  Joel  B.  Erhardt, 
two  former  Police  Commissioners;  George  Haven 
Putnam,  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Everett  V.  Abbott, 
Henry  E.  Howland,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  William 
Cammann,  William  R.  Stewart,  Sherardi  Davis,  a 
former  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  and  Adrian 
Isilon  Judd. 


ALL    CHURCHES   ARE    GROWING    STRONGER 


In  Some  Sects  Percentage  of  Growth  Exceeds  Ratio 
of  Increase  in  Population. 

Nearly  all  religious  sects,  as  their  figures  of 
growth  for  last  year  are  announced,  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  increase  than  in  previous  years,  and 
in  several  denominations  the  ratio  of  growth  ex- 
ceeds the  usual  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
which  last  year  gained  three  per  cent  on  its  mem- 
bership of  the  previous  year,  while  the  population 
growth  is  estimated  at  about  two  per  cent.  The 
Episcopal  church  has  added  25,915  to  its  member- 
ship, making  its  present  figures  807,351. 

In  the  Presbyterian  church  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  the  gain  in  members  being  27,431,  and  the 
total  number  1,094,908.  Last  year's  gain  was  two 
and  one-fifth  per  cent.  The  Southern  Presbyterian 
church,   a   much   smaller  body   than   the   Northern, 


having  but  239,888  members,  gained  two  per  cent 
last  year. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  Methodist  Year  Book, 
published  this  week,  it  is  learned  that  that  body 
also  gained  more  in  membership  last  year  than  in 
the  previous  one.  The  ratio  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the  other  bodies  named,  but  was  one  and  four-fifths 
per  cent,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  estimated  ratio 
of  population  growth.  For  the  previous  year  the 
Methodist  ratio  was  only  one  per  cent.  The  body 
has  now  3,064,735  members,  of  whom  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  are  connected  with  foreign  confer- 
ences  and   missions. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  America,  the  first  de- 
nomination to  establish  a  church  on  Manhattan 
Island,  has  long  ago  been  outstripped  in  numbers 
and  growth  by  other  bodies,  although  it  has  re- 
mained fairly  strong  in  New  York  city  and  along 
the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys.  It  now  has  11,280 
members  and  its  growth  last  year  was  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

A  religious  body  that  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  last  decade,  although  it  has  not 
gained  much  strength  in  this  section,  is  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  which  is  strongest  in  the  Middle  West.  Its 
membership,  as  just  reported,  is  1,233,984,  and  it 
gained  last  year  33,143  members,  a  percentage  of 
nearly  two  and  three-quarters. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Presbyterian  Handbook  for 
1905  that  the  religions  of  the  world  have  1,430,000,- 
000  adherents,  divided  as  follows:  Christianity, 
477,080,158;  Confucianism,  256,000,000;  Hinduism, 
190,000,000;  Mohammedanism,  176,834,372;  Bud- 
dhism, 147,900,000;  Taoism  and  Shintoism,  57,000,- 
000;  Judaism,  7,056,000,  and  various  heathen  faiths, 
118,129,479. 

The  adherents  of  Christianity  are  divided  into  the 
following  branches:  Roman  Catholic,  230,866,533; 
Protestant,  143,237,625;  Greek  Church,  98,016,000; 
Church  of  Abyssinia,  3,000,000;  Coptic  Church, 
120,000;  Armenian  Church,  1,690,000;  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites,  150,000. — New  York  Herald. 


JEROME  IN  HIGH  RANK 


"Holland"     Says    District    Attorney     Could   Win 
Nomination  for  Mayor. 

If  Mr.  Jerome  were  ambitious  to  be  Mayor  of 
New  York  he  could  easily  employ  politics  that  would 
bring  him  a  nomination.  If  nominated  he  could  as 
reasonably  hope  to  be  elected  as  the  candidate  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  have  a  better  hope  of  election 
than  the  Republican  candidate.  He  has,  however, 
the  frankness  of  acuteness.  Therefore  he  says  that 
he  prefers  to  be  district  attorney  and  that  it  is  his 
ambition  to  be  nominated  and  elected  for  another 
term. 

A  year  ago  a  statement  of  that  kind  might  have 
provoked,  a  smile  from  the  politicians,  but  to-day 
it  is  a  very  serious  statement,  for  the  impression 
is  strong  that  whichever  party  nominates  Mr.  Je- 
rome, or  if  he  be  the  nominee  of  an  independent 
party,  he  will  be  re-elected  district  attorney.  Even 
the  temperance  people,  bitterly  as  some  of  them  de- 
nounce his  proposed  legislation,  speak  with  some 
admiration  of  his  sincerity.  He  is  convinced  that 
it  is  impossible  completely  to  prevent  the  illegal 
sale  of  liquor,  that  is  to  say,  the  sale  of  it  upon 
Sunday,  or  within  the  prohibited  hours  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  although  it  is  possible  greatly  to 
restrict  the  breaking  of  these  laws. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Jerome  feels  certain  that  many 
good   citizens   are    in    sympathy   with   the   position 
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taken  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  by  the  late  Dr.  Howard 
and  by  others  of  unblemished  character  and  earnest 
public  spirit,  that  there  ought  to  be  in  New  York 
York  as  in  London  certain  open  hours  on  Sunday, 
although  this  privilege  ought  not  to  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  the  hours  when  church  services  are 
held. 

Mr.  .lerome  advocates  this,  partly  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  partly  as  a  matter  of  morality,  or 
at  least,  good  public  morals  and  partly  to  limit 
the  temptation  to  the  corruption  of  the  police  de- 
partment. A  few  extreme  prohibition  advocates 
denounce  Mr.  Jerome,  but  the  more  reasonable,  while 
insisting  that  they  cannot  agree  with  his  view,  as- 
sert that  he  does  not  forfeit  their  respect  because 
he  is  sincere  in  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Jerome  has  gained  a  reputation  with  the  po- 
lice somewhat  like  that  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
obtained  when  he  was  president  of  the  police  board, 
xt  is  a  feeling  that  in  the  most  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law  there  js  nothing  but  justice  and  fairness. 
Even  the  gamblers  who  have  been  parading  before 
him  for  a  week  or  more  are  compelled  to  confess 
tuat  Jerome  fights  fairly.— ;"  Holland, "  in  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


GRAFT  HITS  MEN  "HIGH  UP' 


Philadelphia    Officials   Are    Accused    of    Frotectiug 
Vice. 

Philadelphia. — Sensational  assertions  regarding 
vice  and  fraudulent  registration  in  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  police  districts,  taking  in  Philadelphia's  ten- 
derloin, have  been  made  in  the  final  report  of  the 
January  grand  jury. 

It  has  been  charged  that  houses  of  ill  repute,  gam- 
bling dens,  and  all  kinds  of  vice  are  allowed  to  run 
at  full  blast  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  districts; 
that  the  police  lieutenants  are  aware  of  this  and 
have  reported  various  cases  to  the  superintendent 
of  police;  that  the  latter  has  reported  to  Director 
of  Public  Safety  Smyth,  and  that  the  latter  has 
ordered  hands  off. 

It  is  also  charged  that  in  these  same  districts 
there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  of  fraud  in  the 
assessors'  lists.  In  many  houses  fourteen  to  twenty 
men  registered  and  the  report  declares  the  grand 
jury  learned  these  registrations  were  false  and  were 
willfully  and  knowingly  placeu  on  the  assessors' 
lists  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  fraud  in  elec 
tions. 

The  presentment  is  really  the  first  move  on  the 
part  of  the  reformers,  headed  by  a  committee  of 
seventy,  to  clean  the  city.  The  resignation  and 
perhaps  the  trial  of  the  director  of  public  safety 
will  be  demanded,  and,  if  necessary,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  mayor. — Chicago  Tribune. 


WAR  ON  ST.  LOUIS  VICE 


Chief  Kiely,  With  Governor  Folk's  Approval,  Will 
Keep  up  Crusade. 

St.  Louis. — Chief  of  Police  Kiely  has  returned 
from  a  conference  with  Governor  Folk,  at  Jefferson 
City,  and  declared  that  the  crusade  recently  com- 
menced in  St.  Louis  against  wine  rooms,  gambling 
houses,  and  the  general  suppression  of  vice,  will  be 
continued.  During  the  past  week  scores  of  raids 
have  been  made  on  places  of  vice  and  arrests  of 
male  and  female  habitues  have  been  general. 

' '  The  fight  against  vice  will  proceed, ' '  said  Chief 
Kiely.      "All    disreputable    places    will    be    raided 


whenever  they  are  found  open,  and  disreputable 
dance  halls  will  not  be  allowed  to  run.  The  police 
department  will  use  every  effort  to  suppress  gam- 
bling in  St.  Louis  and  all  gamblers  will  be  ar- 
rested. ' ' 


WARRANTS  FOR  240  IN  ALLEGHANY 


Officers  Swoop  Down  on  Alleged  Illegal  Resorts  in 
Huge  Vice  Crusade. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  sensation  of  a  decade  was 
sprung  here  recently  when  sixty  constables  from 
Pittsburg,  the  boroughs  of  Allegheny  county,  and 
from  the  townships  invaded  Allegheny  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  city  police  served  warrants  on  about 
240  different  persons  charging  them  with  various 
crimes,  such  as  keeping  disorderly  houses,  running 
gambling  houses,  keeping  speak-easies,  etc. 

Another  sensation  came  at  nightfall,  when  war- 
rants were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Superintendent 
of  Police  Melvin  Campbell,  of  Allegheny.  He  was 
charged  by  County  Detective  Eobison  with  aiding 
and  abetting  disorderly  houses.  He  is  also  charged 
with  accepting  money  and  diamonds  from  the  keep- 
ers of  houses,  one  case  in  particular  being  that 
of  an  alleged  proprietress  who  is  said  to  have  given 
the  superintendent  of  police  a  diamond  stud  and 
$50  in  cash  to  insure  her  protection.  Campbell  gave 
bail. 

The  Anti-Graft  League  of  Allegheny  county  is 
responsible  for  the  raid.  For  weeks  detectives  have 
been  gathering  data  in  Allegheny  and  the  warrants 
were  sworn  out  quietly  several  days  ago. — Phila- 
delphia  Inquirer. 

DECIDES  TO  FIGHT  RACING 


Folk's   Successor  Declares  the   Missouri  Breeders' 
Law  Is  Unjust  and  Sport  Vicious. 

St.  Louis. — Circuit  Attorney  A.  N.  Sager,  who  has 
just  succeeded  Joseph  W.  Folk  in  that  office,  has 
announced  that  he  will  put  all  the  machinery  of  his 
office  to  work  in  an  effort  to  stop  gambling  on  the 
races  and  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  Breeders'  law. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Breeders '  law, 
absolutely  and  without  compromise, "  he  said. 
' '  The  racing  game  has  now  reached  the  most  vicious 
stage,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  community  to 
have  a  rest. 

' '  At  least,  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended  to  re- 
strict the  aggregate  racing  season  on  all  tracks  in 
St.  Louis  to  sixty  days  at  the  outside.  The  State 
tax  should  be  raised  to  $25  a  book,  and  the  bill 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  prevent  monopolization 
of  racing  by  the  Western  Jockey  Club. 

"I  have  in  my  files  any  number  of  appeals  from 
fathers  and  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  asking 
that  something  be  done  to  stop  gambling  in  St. 
Louis.  In  one  instance  I  have  letters  from  every 
member  of  one  family  with  reference  to  a  son  and 
brother  who  recently  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary,  where  he  soon  goes.  His  down 
fall  started  with  the  races  at  the  Delmar  track,  and 
he  wound  up  in  a  gambling  resort." — New  York 
World. 


INFIDEL  ENTERS  CHURCH  AND  FALLS  DEAD 


Scoffer  Attends  Services  for  First  Time  in  Life  and 
Dies  at  His  Seat. 

Winamac,  Ind. — For  years  Richard  Bossy  scoffed 
at  religion  or  the  existence  of  God.    The  other  night 
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br  entered  a  cbarcb  for  the  flrat  time  in  his  life, 
to  fail  dea<l  before  the  accusing  finger  and  exhort- 
ing voice  of  Rev.  James  McOary,  an  evangeliit. 

BoMy,  a  confessed  infidel,  entered  the  Methodiat 
<  liapel  in  VVilder's  i^tatiou,  near  here,  just  aa  the 
congregation  was  listening  to  a  fervid  appeal  from 
tue  clergyman.  lie  was  aliout  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
'•■nr  of  the  church,  but   stood  as  though  transfixed 

hen  Rev.  Mr{   MeCarey  addressed  him. 

' '  There  is  one  unbeliever  in  this  congregation 
i'>  night,"  thundered  the  minister,  "who  cannot  be 
-•lived  from  eternal  damnation  unless  he  becomes  a 
I  hristian. " 

For  a  moment  Bossy  swayed.    Then  with  a  mut- 

red  erj-  he  fell  forward  on  his  face  in  the  aisle. 

hen  members  of  the  congregation  recovered  from 
/ji-ir  stupefaction  they  ran  to  his  side.  He  was 
lead. 

The  news  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  town, 
and  hundreds  thronged  to  the  church.  It  is  not 
known  why  Bossy  entered  the  edifice  unless  he  was 
overtaken  with  sickness  and  stopped  to  rest. — Chi- 
cago Record- Herald. 


■SPEAK  JTTSTLT. 


New  Motto  is  Adopted  by  the  "Simple  Life"  Onlt 
of  Richmond,  Iiullana. 

Kichmond,  Ind. — What  proliaoly  is  the  first  "Sim- 
ple Life"  Club  in  the  country  is  being  organized 
in  this  city  by  J.  B.  Dignam.  Mr.  Dignam  says  the 
local  movement  is  to  be  followed  by  an  effort  to 
make  the  organization  national  in  its  scope  and  with 
the  one  purpose  in  view  of  doing  good  to  humanity. 

"Speak  justly,  speak  frankly."  is  the  motto. — 
I  incinnuti  Knquirer. 


Handicapped. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  writing  the  poem 
about  the  one  boss  shay. 

"It's  a  hopelessly  old  fashioned  conveyance, 
of  course,"  he  said,  half  apologetically,  "but  it 
would  never  do,  you  know,,  to  make  the  parsoa 
chug  chugging  his  way  toward  the  meeting  house 
in  a   devil   wagon." 

For  even  true  genius  sometimes  finds  itself  ham- 
pered by  the  paltry  proprieties. — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  WlMletome  Fear. 
One  of  the  latest  benefactions  of  wealth  is  a 
donation  of  $1,000,000  in  New  York  to  build  a 
model  tenement  house.  After  a  while  the  fear  of 
dying  rich  will  so  spread  upon  the  millionaires  that 
they  will  even  begin  to  demand  to  be  assessed  the 
full  amount  of  taxes. — Baltimore  American. 


How  Japanese  Bnle  Works. 

The  ' '  taking  over ' '  of  Formosa  by  Japan  after 
the  Chinese  war  has  turned  an  island  of  pirates  and 
hermits  into  a  progressive  community  with  a  trade 
of  $11,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  1904. 

Half  this  trade  is  with  Japan,  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent ;  half  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent. 

The  imports  into  Formosa  from  the  United  States, 
as  reported  by  Consul  Fisher,  amounted  to  $290,784, 
an  increase  of  13  per  cent.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished practically  all  the  flour  and  89  per  cent  of 
kerosene  oil  imported  into  the  island.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  import  from  the  United  States  were: 
Kerosene  oil,  $184,507;  flour,  $68,132;  engines  and 
machinery,  $13,415;  ginseng,  $10,497;  railway  ma- 
terials, $2,251;  iron  and  steel,  $1,754;  paraffin  wax, 
^11,429;  all  other  articles,  $8,749.— New  York  World. 


Bifht  BMlnc  at  the  White  HoiM. 
I'resiilent    KcKwevelt:     "Here  we  have  a  rare  eolleetion   of- 


— Cleveland    Plaindealer. 
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Court  Reform  Sought 


LEGAL  WORLD  BEGINS  TO  DEMAND  THE  SIMPLIFYING  OP  THE 
CODES  AND  THE  ELIMINATING  OP  UNNECESSARY  DELAYS. 


As  if  better  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
.  the  new  motives  and  new  men  that  have 
made  their  appearance  in  most  pronounced 
manner  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
in  recent  months,  there  is  found  in  legal  cir- 
cles a  quite  general  demand  for  revision  of 
court  procedures  and  a  simplifying  of  the 
technicalities  which  so  gravely  clog  the 
course  of  modern  justice.  The  reforms  pro- 
posed include  abolishing  of  grand  juries, 
modification  of  the  calendar  system,  and  re- 
casting of  the  entire  codes  of  the  several 
States. 


GRAND  JITRIES  ABOLISHED 


Minnesota  Adopts  Constitutional  Amendment  Doing 
Away  With  Indictments. 

Perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  reforms 
that  has  thus  far  been  effected  is  the  action 
of  Minnesota  in  abolishing  grand  juries. 
Said  the  press  concerning  this : 

St.  Paul. — The  Grand  Jury  system  of  indictment 
for  criminal  offenses  has  been  abolished  by  a  vote 
of  the  electors  of  Minnesota,  who  have  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  this  effect. 

The  Legislature  of  1902  created  an  act  to  amend 
the  general  laws,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
changing  of  a  law  adopted  in  the  Constitution  and 
organic  act  of  the  State.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  amendment  and  was  submitted  to  the  electors 
at  the  election  on  November  8th,  and  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Attorney-General  W.  J.  Donnahower,  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  the  State,  interprets  the  amend- 
ment abolishing  the  Grand  Jury  system  in  the  fol- 
lowing legal  terms: 

"The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  give 
the  Legislature  the  power  to  determine  the  manner 
and  form  of  charging  persons  with  the  commission 
of  criminal  acts.  As  the  constitution  now  reads, 
the  procedure  by  which  a  person  is  held  to  answer 
for  a  criminal  offense  is  by  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  Grand  Jury,  or  by  criminal  warrant  is- 
sued by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  place  of  such 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  or  a 
warrant  issued  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  it  is  pro- 


posed to  substitute  any  procedure  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  deem  due  process  of  law. 

"In  other  words,  the  Legislature  will  have  power 
to  provide  a  criminal  procedure  in  conformity  with 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  fundamental  law,  by 
which  a  person  shall  be  held  to  account  for  a  crim- 
inal offense.  Such  procedure  must  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  what  is  due  process  of  law 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

' '  The  proposed  amendment  may  be  made  the 
basis  for  an  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  persons  on  an  informa- 
tion issued  by  a  county  attorney  charging  the  com- 
mission of  a  criminal  act.  The  existing  Consti- 
tution establishes  specifically  the  manner  and  form 
of  holding  a  person  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense. 
The  Legislature  may  now,  within  proper  Constitu- 
tional limits,  adopt  a  new  method  of  procedure. 

Why  System  Was  Eliminated. 

' '  Now,  as  to  the  reasons  for  eliminating  the  Grand 
•  .Jury  system.  Criminal  court  statistics  for  twenty 
years  prove  that  thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  in- 
dicted have  proved  their  innocence  and  have  been 
acquitted  in  the  trial  by  jury.  While  there  are  no 
statistics  available  to  determine  the  bribery  effected 
or  friendship  expressed  by  members  of  the  Grand 
Juries  for  corporations  and  individuals  during  the 
last  decade,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  way  of 
civil  actions,  which  have  been  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  State,  to  show  that  corruption  has  pre- 
vailed and  no  'bills'  have  been  returned  in  criminal 
actions,  where  afterward  the  same  parties  have 
been  convicted  of  the  same  offenses. 

"Another  serious  objection  to  the  Grand  Jury 
system  of  indictment  is  so  openly  opposite  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Constitution  as  to  be  most  re 
pugnant.  While  the  Constitution  guarantees  equal 
rights  and  privileges  on  trial,  the  Grand  Jury  per- 
mits only  the  evidence  against  the  accused  to  be 
presented  before  that  body,  resulting  in  ninety- 
five  indictments  to  sixty  convictions  on  trial.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  courts  of  Minnesota. 

' '  The  proposed  new  legislation  provides  that  after 
the  committing  Magistrate  has  passed  the  case, 
after  preliminary  hearing,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  county  may  examine  the  evidence  of  both 
sides,  and  on  the  probable  evidence  of  guilt  may 
file  an  'information'  against  the  accused  with  the 
court.  The  case  then  comes  up  for  trial  in  regular 
order." — New  York  World. 


In  New  York  and  Illinois,  where  litigation 
necessarily  is  so  voluminous,  the  pinch  of  the 
court  situation  is  most  keenly  felt,  and  con- 
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.seqiieutly  these  two  States  are  the  most  ur- 
gent in  their  insistence  upon  some  early 
change.  Missouri  also  joins  strongly  in  tht> 
demand.    Said  the  press : 


BEFORM  IN  OOUKTS 

New  York  Attorneys  Unite  to  Demand  SimpUflca- 
tion  of  Calendar  and  Formalities. 

I'ri.jfct.-i  for  rlianKinK  the  oxiHting  jury  Bystem 
will  lie  <ii8c-ui»iH>(l  at  the  aessiuiu  of  the  New  York 
state  Bar  Aiuiooiation.  One  of  the  most  important 
i'liiis  to  l)e  advanced  will  be  that  of  abolishing  the 
M.  . .  ssity  of  unanimity  in  the  jury  room  and  per- 
jiiiiting  a  majority  to  find  a  verdict. 

As  this  project  is  almost  revolutionary,  it  has  ex- 

'ited   great    interest    among   lawyers,    finding   some 

Aurm  adherents  and  many  bitter  opponents.    Strong 

'rfiiinents  are  put  forward  on  both  sides,  as  some 

K-8  of  the  proposed  legislation  meet  with  gen- 

approval,   while   others  are   combated    by  the 

great  majority  of  those  consulted.     Several  lawyers 

•xpressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan  would  involve 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  there 

would  be  little  prospect  of  obtaining  the  necessary 

vote  at  the  polls. 

ThoM  who  favor  the  change  believe  that  it  would 
have  tne  effect  of  avoiding  many  scandals,  as  it 
would  prevent  one  juror  from  either  bringing  the 
«ther  eleven  to  his  side  or  making  a  mistrial.  While 
few  instances  of  "jury  fixing"  are  brought  to  light, 
rumors  of  corruption  are  constantly  current  in  the 
«ourt  house  corridors,  and  it  is  freely  charged  that 
the  influence  of  rich  corporations  is  often  shown 
in  the  jury  room.  If  one  or  two  persons  were 
powerless  against  the  possible  conviction  of  their 
«4even  or  ten  associates  it  is  believed  there  would 
be  very  few  such  instances.  Cases  in  which  the  jury 
had  been  evenly  divided,  as  in  Nan  Patterson's 
rial,  are  very  rare  in  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the 
riminal  courts. 

Opinion  is  divided  about  the  desirability  of  any 
'  hange,  and  of  those  who  see  no  objection  to  having 
the  present  system  modified  some  think  any  new 
liiw  should  apply  only  to  civil  courts,  while  others 
insist  that  criminal  courts  alone  should  be  affected. 

Discussing  the  practical  working  of  existing  jury 
laws,  many  lawyers  pointed  out  that  the  most  de- 
sirable as  well  as  the  simplest  change  would  be  to 
make  provision  for  a  thirteenth,  and  possibly  for 
a  fourteenth,  juror  in  important  criminal  eases. 
This  project  was  considered  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
terruption of  Roland  B.  Molineax's  first  trial  by 
the  illness  of  one  of  the  jurors.  Although  the  plan 
then  received  serious  consideration  and  waa  widely 
commended,  nothing  further  was  done.  The  mis- 
trial in  the  Patterson  case  when  a  juror  became  ill 
revived  interest  in  the  project,  which  will  be 
brought  forward  in  the  Legislature  with  strong 
backing. 

The  suggestion  is  to  have  an  additional  juror 
sworn  with  the  present  number.  He  would  have  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  court  ami  to  remain  in 
the  jury  box  with  the  others,  hut  he  would  retire 
with  them  only  in  the  contingency  that  one  of  the 
twelve  should  be  incapacitated.  There  would  be  only 
twelve  votes  under  any  circumstances,  but  the  ill- 
SMs  of  one  man  would  not  involve  beginning  the 
trial  anew. 

The  Bar  Association  discussions  will  involve  the 
«ntire  question  of  juries  and  various  grievances  will 


be  ventilated.  In  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers 
there  should  be  a  general  revision  of  the  jury  lists 
and  a  change  in  the  slipshod  method  of  serving 
jury  summonses.  Complaint  is  made  that  prominent 
business  men  of  the  type  equipped  for  deciding  some 
of  the  important  questions  arising  in  litigations 
rarely  have  to  serve  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Many 
prominent  men  are  able  to  escape  jury  duty  en- 
tirely through  friendship  with  officials  or  through 
the  influence  of  their  friends. 

Others  who  are  not  on  the  Grand  Jury  or  on  the 
Sheriff's  jury  are  on  the  special  panel,  from  which 
names  are  drawn  only  once  or  twice  a  year  for  im- 
portant criminal  eaaea,  so  that  the  greater  number 
are  never  culled. — New  York  Herald. 


TECHNICAL  TANOI^  TIES  COURTS 

Shrewd  Lawyers  Weave  Web  of  Legal  Quibbling 
Abont  Hands  of  Justice. 

Nearly  six  years  ago  the  Illinois  legislature  paaaed 
a  set  of  resolutions  prefaced  only  by  the  following 
succinct  statement: 

"There  is  a  public  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
practice  and  procedure  in  the  courts  of  justice 
in  this  SUte.'' 

Conditions  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
until  the  bar  itself  decided  that  something  should 
be  done  to  check  the  public  feeling  that  justice  waa 
not  to  be  found  in  the  courts.  The  statement  went 
unchallenged,  the  resolutions  were  passed,  the  II- 
linois  practice  commission  was  appointed  and  did 
its  work.     And  there  the  matter  rested. 

In  the  subsequent  six  years  general  court  con- 
ditions have  grown  infinitely  worse  than  they  were 
when  the  Legislature  first  recognized  the  "public 
demand."  As  noted  above,  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  according  to  the  assembly's  reaolu-  ^ 
tions,  was  for  "revision  of  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure" in  Illinois  courts. 

The  work  of  the  practice  commission,  created  by 
the  resolutions  in  question,  had  to  do  altogether 
with  Illinois  practice  in  the  technical  sense.  In 
the  technical  legal  practice  of  the  State,  however, 
is  found  the  most  potent  individual  cause  of  the 
perverted  conditions  that  prevail.  In  Cook  county 
the  technical  feature  assumes  greater  potentiality 
for  evil  than  elsewhere  in  the  State,  because  of  the 
congestion  of  the  dockets  and  other  complications. 

Three  Poiata  at  lanie. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  there  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  situation  three  factors  that  most 
lio  considered  together,  as  follows: 

1.  The  complacency  of  the  judges  in  allowing 
attorneys  to  lead  them  into  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  incidental  considerations  with  a  view 
to  obscuring  major  legal  points  and  the  merits  of 
the   ease. 

2.  A  cumbersome,  antiquated,  and  in  some  re- 
spects unfair  practice  act  which  clogs  the  courts 
by  permitting  the  introduction  of  immaterial  tech- 
nicalities and  by  affording  unnecessary  and  unjust 
delays. 

3.  The  general  congestion  of  the  court  dockets 
in  Cook  county. 

These  three  factors  are  closely  interlaced  and  act 
reciprocally  to  a  great  extent.  The  condition  of 
the  dockets  has  been  already  separately  outlined. 
To  shed  light  on  the  purely  technical  phase  of  the 
problem  the  following  queetioiu  were  asked  of  a 
large  numt>er  of  lawyers  and  judges,  representing 
the    different    classes    within   the    legal    profession. 

Does   there   exist    in    Cook   county   a   system   of 
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practice  that  constitutes  a  substantial  denial  of 
justice  to  litigants? 

Are  hair-splitting  considerations  given  overmuch 
weight,  with  the  result  that  the  litigant  financially 
able  to  employ  lawyers  who  are  technical  adepts 
comes  out  of  court  victor  over  an  adversary  looking 
for  mere  justice? 

Can  litigants,  each  able  to  retain  this  class  of 
attorneys,  keep  an  action  in  court  for  years  without 
even  the  joining  of  issues  and  fight  draws  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  case? 

But  in  the  face  of  these  protests,  which  are  no 
doubt  sincerely  made,  the  practical  and  unmistak- 
able fact  remains  that  he  who  engages  in  or  is  in- 
voluntarily drawn  into  litigation  in  Cook  county 
cannot  hope  to  see  a  final  adjudication  of  his  case 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  in  many  cases  running 
from  one  to  two  decades,  during  which  time  the 
suit  is  played  shuttlecock  with  by  the  courts.  If 
his  money  holds  out  and  he  lives  long  enough  a  liti- 
gant may  win  his  case.  Under  the  present  system, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  even  if  he  win,  the  best 
he  can  get  in  the  end  is  ' '  the  worst  of  it. ' ' — Chicago 
Becord-Herald. 


by  legislation,  and  have  prepared  many  bills  to  be- 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly  for  passage  to 
accomplish  this  end.  These  bills  have  usually  re- 
ceived little  or  no  attention. — .Judge  Jacob  Klein 
in  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


REVISION  OF  MISSOXTBI  STATUTES 


Judge  Klein  Urges  Passage  of  Measure  Now  Pend- 
ing  in   House. 

St.  Louis. — Gov.  Folk,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  revise  and  condense  the  statute  law  of 
Missouri   of  a   general   nature. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  this  work  is  not 
to  be  overestimated.  Under  the  constitution  of 
this  State  a  revision  of  all  the  statute  laws  is  re- 
^  quired  to  be  made  every  ten  years.  The  revision 
is  usually  made  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
assembly,  who  are  expected  to  attend  to  all  their 
usual  legislative  duties,  and  in  addition  to  prepare 
a  revision  of  all  the  statute  laws  of  a  general  na- 
ture. As  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  rarely 
exceeds  ninety  days,  the  committee  has  only  a  brief 
time  to  accomplish  this  very  important  work. 

The  haste  with  which  the  work  must  be  done  is 
always  evident  in  the  result.  The  Eevised  Statutes 
are  left  full  of  incongruities  and  inconsistencies, 
the  language  is  often  ill-suited  to  express  the  par- 
ticular intent  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  work  is 
more  bulky  than  it  would  be  if  sufficient  time  were 
accorded  to  competent  persons  to  do  the  work  as 
it  should  be  done. 

The  difficulties  arising  under  the  revisions  so 
made  are  recognized  in  one  of  the  sections  of  our 
Revised  Statutes  (section  1627),  which  requires 
the  judges  "from  time  to  time  to  make  note  of, 
and  within  the  first  five  days  of  every  regular 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  to  report  to  the 
president  of  the  senate,  or  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
all  such  omissions,  uncertainties  and  incongruities 
in  the  statutory  laws  of  this  State  as  may  come 
to  their  attention,  and  be  remediable  by  legislation. ' ' 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
report  is  made  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  body 
over  which  he  presides,  so  that  the  general  assem- 
bly may  be  informed  of  the  contents  of  such  re- 
ports. 

The  judges  of  this  State  have  for  many  years 
past  held  an  annual  conference  at  which  they  have 
carefully  considered  the  omissions,  uncertainties 
and  incongruities  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
they  have  encountered  in  the  administration  of 
justice  from  time  to  time.  They  have  usually 
sought  to  have  the  objectionable  features  remedied 


BLOW  AT  OEAND  JURY 


State  Senator  Haas  Proposes  the  Abolition  of 
System  in  Illinois. 

Springfield,  111.— One  of  the  most  far-reaching 
measures  the  legislature  will  have  to  consider  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  F.  Haas  of  Cook, 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  grand  jury 
system.  The  bill  requires  that  all  criminal  pro- 
secutions shall  begin  in  the  Criminal  Court  or  some 
other  court  of  record  on  information  filed  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  State's  attorney.  The 
measure  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of 
any  criminal  statute  hereafter  begun,  commenced 
or  instituted  in  any  criminal  court  of  record  in  this 
State  shall  be  by  information  in  writing  filed  in 
the  name  of  the  State's  attorney  of  the  proper 
county  and  signed  by  him. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  information  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  proper  court  the  pro- 
cedure upon  such  information  thereafter  shall  be 
in  all  things  the  same  as  was  heretofore  the  pro- 
cedure upon  the  filing  and  recording  of  an  indict- 
ment or  information. 

Sec.  3.  Wherever  the  word  "indictment"  ap- 
pears or  is  found  in  any  statute  of  this  State,  the 
same  shall  be  construed,  held  to  mean  and  to  have 
the  same  eifect  as  though  the  word  "information" 
were  substituted,  and  the  word  "indictment"  shall 
hereafter  be  held  to  mean  and  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  word  ' '  information. ' ' 

Sec.  4.  The  grand  jury  is  hereby  abolished — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


NEW  LAWS  IN  FRANCE 


Famous  Code  Napoleon,  as  Drafted  by  Conquerer, 
to  be  Revised. 

Paris. — The  Code  Napoleon  is  to  be  revised. 
Ernest  "Valle,  the  present  French  minister  of  justice, 
has  just  appointed  a  commission  to  report  upon  the 
needed  changes.  All  France  will  soon  be  discussing, 
therefore,  habeas  corpus,  compulsory  bail,  exemption 
and  stay  of  execution  laws  and  other  flowers  of  the 
free  American  system,  for  all  eyes  in  Europe  now 
turn  naturally  to  the  West,  and  comparisons  with 
our  ways  are,  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  this  first 
proposed  revision  alike  of  the  law  code  of  en- 
lightened France  and  the  constitution  of  benighted 
Russia. 

On  the  commission  appointed  by  Minister  Valle 
are  president-judges  of  the  court  of  cassation  and 
the  Paris  court  of  appeals,  a  procurator  general, 
senators,  deputies,  the  dean  of  the  law  faculty,  the 
secretary  of  the  minister  of  justice  and  Paul  Her- 
vieu,  the  celebrated  novelist  and  playwright.  There 
have  been  omitted  from  it,  however,  the  three  most 
powerful  legal  luminaries  of  the  present-day  France 
— Professor  Guillouard  of  the  Caen  law  faculty,  the 
learned  continuer  of  Demolombe's  "Cours  de  Code 
Napoleon;"  Baudry-Lacantinerie,  doyen  of  the 
Bordeaux  faculty,  author  of  the  classic  "Precis  de 
Droit  Civil,"  and  the  director  of  a  body  of  col- 
laborating professors  engaged  on  a  vast  treatise 
on  the  civil  code,  and  Professor  Planiol  of  the  Paris 
faculty,  author  of  the  "Traite  de  Droit  Civil,"  that 
is  a  handbook  for  every  French  lawyer. 
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How  the  Battle  Was  Won 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  RAILKOAD  KATE  LEGISLATION  YIELDED 
ONLY  WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  THREATENED  TO  APPEAL  TO 
THE  PEOI»LE. 


How  8trenitou8  a  contest  the  President  was 
'Compelled  to  wage  in  order  to  push  the  bill 
for  governiiieut  supervision  of  freight  rates 
through  the  lower  House  of  Congress  was 
«hown  in  the  press  reports  from  day  to  day. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  various 
newspapers  of  the  country  give  the  story  as 
graphically,  almost,  as  if  it  were  told  by  a 
single  writer  who  had  access  to  all  the  in- 
side information ;  for  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  there  is  little  of 
an  authoritative  nature  that  is  not  known  to 
the  correspondents  at  the  Capital  almost  as 


soon  and  as  completely  as  it  is  known  to  the 
officials  themselves.  The  excerpts  are  in 
chronological  sequence : 

BATE  BATTLE  IS  NEAB 


Leaden   Must   Line   Up   With   the   President   and 
People  or  the  Bailroads. 

January  12. 

Washington. — There  is  to  be  a  battle  royal  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  great  railroads  of  the  country  o»-er  the  rail- 
way rate  legislntion  whirb  it  is  proposed  that  Con 
gress  shall  enact.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  warf  It  is  too  early  to  predict,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  before  we  get  through  with  it  a  Urge 
number  of  men  prominent  in  the  national  legislature 
will  have  a  chance  to  show  whether  they  stand  for 
the  people  or  for  the  railroad  corporations  which 
are  influential  in  securing  their  nomination  and  elec- 
tion  as   senators   or   as    representatives. 

The  coming  year  is  going  to  be  a  trying  perioil 
tor  men  who  pose  before  the  public  as  the  friends 
ot  the  people,  but  who  in  reality  are  controlled  in 
all  essential  things  by  the  managers  of  railways 
which  operate  in  their  states  or  districts.  What 
makes  the  outlook  the  more  interesting  for  some 
of  these  men  is  the  fact  that  tuere  are  newspaper 
correspondents  at  Washington,  the  present  writer 
among  them,  who  purpose  to  aaeertain  and  tell  the 
exact  truth. — Walter  Wellman  in  Chicago  Record 
Herald. 


A.   J.   CA8SATT. 

President  of  PcnnxylvaniH   Railroatl  and  Leader  in 

Compromise  Movement  in  Railroad  Kate  Fight. 


BAILBOASS  JOIN  TO  FIOHT 

Fonnad    an    OflensiTe    AUUnco,    and    Their    Pnll 

Sti«ngth  Was  to  Be  Exerted  to  Defeat 

Boosevelt's  Plans. 

January   18. 

New  York. — Twenty- nine  railroad  systems,  com- 
prising practically  every  railroad  in  the  country, 
are  being  merged  into  a  concrete  unit  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  overcoming  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington which  would  throw  the  power  of  fixing  rates 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Uovemment. 

The  alliance  is  to  be  offensive  and  defensive, 
but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  combat  which  the 
policy  of  President  Roosevelt  has  created,  it  will 
be  largely  offensive. 

The  combined  power  of  the  railways  of  the  coun- 
try in  Washington  is  held  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  any  combination  of  interests.  With  all  of  their 
energy  and  power  concentrated  upon  a  single  pur- 
pose, they  are  counted  upon  to  make  a  fight  that 
will  test  the  strength  of  President  Booeevelt. — New 
York  World. 
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WISHES  WISDOM  TO  ROOSEVELT. 

President   Baer   Hopes   Yale   Will    Spare   Some   of 
Its  Surplus. 

January    IS. 

"If  there  is  any  wisdom  at  Yale  to  spare,  for 
goodness  sake  let  Eoosovelt  have  it." 

Such  was  the  expression  jocularly  made  in  a 
speech  by  President  Baer,  of  the  Beading  Kailway, 
in  responding  to  a  toast  before  the  thirty-seventh 
annual   dinner   of   the   Yale   Alumni   Association. 

President  Baer,  who  besides  directing  the  des- 
tinies of  the  coal-carrying  roads,  is  president  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  was  listed  to  respond 
to  the  toast,  "The  Value  of  the  Small  College." 

The  previous  speaker.  Professor  Frederick  Wells 
Williams,  had  paved  the  way  to  the  reference  to  the 
President  by  declaring  that  whenever  Roosevelt 
wanted  a  man  for  an  important  duty  he  went  to 
Yale  to  get  him.  Aside  from  this  thought  the  rail- 
way manager  avoided  national  topics,  except  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  grave  dangers  lurked  in 
the  careless  handling  of  sociological  topics.  He  de- 
voted the  balance  of  his  remarks  to  the  subject 
of  the  small  college.  He  said  he  was  a  college 
president  who  found  his  recreation  in  running  a 
railroad. — Philadelphia   Inquirer. 


promptly  and  was  closeted  with  the  chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  for  some  time. — Philadelphia 
North    American. 


BLOW   FOR    THE   RAILWAYS 


Wisconsin    Legislature    Has    a    Bill    Before    It 
Hitting   Them. 
January   18. 

Madison,  Wis. — Railroads  were  hit  hard  the 
other  day  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  state  senate 
providing  for  a  board  of  "utility  commissioners," 
with  great  power  over  the  roads. 

The  board,  according  to  the  plan  of  Senator 
North,  father  of  the  bill,  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  is  to  have  general  supervision  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  state,  except  street  railways 
carrying  passengers  exclusively  in  one  city.  It 
shall  also  have  general  supervision  of  express, 
sleeping  car,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 

The  board  is  given  power  to  fix  rates  and  compel 
their  enforcement,  subject  to  review  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  It  also  is  given  all  powers  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  railway  commissioner.  It  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  legislature  the  cost  of  the 
property  of  each  corporation,  its  estimated  value 
and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid. — Chicago  Tribune. 

CASSATT   TAKES   THE   FIELD 


Vital  Interest  Shown  by  Railroad  Chief's  Activity 

in  Lining  Up  Forces. 

January  19. 

Washington. — President  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  taken  the  field  himself 
as  the  directing  force  in  the  railroad  opposition 
to  President  Roosevelt 's  railroad  regulation  policy. 

His  presence  here  with  the  known  purpose  of  con- 
ducting this  fight  in  person  shows  how  vital  he  be- 
lieves the  contest  to  be,  as  never  before  in  his 
history  has  he  taken  such  open  action. 

As  Mr.  Cassatt  is  the  most  prominent  railway 
oflScial  in  the  country,  his  activity,  railroad  men 
believe,  will  stir  the  railroad  officials  to  take  a 
vigorous  part  in  the  conflict. 

After  establishing  his  headquarters  at  the  Sen- 
ate end  of  the  United  States  Capitol  building,  Mr. 
Cassatt  sent  for  such  members  of  the  two  houses 
as  he  wished  to  see.  Representative  Dalzell  was 
one   of   the   men   sent   for.      Mr.   Dalzell   responded 


ALDRICH  LEADS  OPPONENTS 


Marshals  the  Senate  Forces  to  Bring  About  Delay 
of  Legislation. 

January  20. 

Washington. — There  was  a  tightening  of  lines  in 
the  Senate  recently  which  indicates  the  impossibility 
of  railroad  rate  legislation  at  this  session.  Delay 
is  evident  at  every  turn.  Those  heretofore  hopeful 
are  disheartened  and  think  the  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  House  will  be  the  net  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  the  tactical  leader  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority, took  hold  of  the  opposition  forces.  It  was 
clearly  shown  that  anti-rate  legislation  sentiment 
controls  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce. The  promise  had  been  given  to  poll  the  com- 
mittee and  ascertain  the  sentiment  regarding  leg- 
islation now.  Senator  Cullom,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  had  vigorously  protested  against  any 
further  Bearings.  A  break  in  the  Senate  opposition 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Yet  the  committee  reached 
no  conclusion  other  than  to  have  an  interminable 
series  of  hearings. — Cleveland  Plain  De-aler. 


RATE    LAW  IS   BLOCKED 


Chance   of   Railway   Bill   Passing   the   House   This 
Session    Held   Remote. 

January  24. 
Washington. — Railway  rate  legislation  is  dead  so 
far  as  the  present  session  of  Congress  is  concerned. 
This  statement  will  not  be  news  to  the  readers  of 
these  dispatches.  It  has  been  said  from  the  first 
that  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  action  by 
the  Senate  this  winter.  Now  the  fact  is  generally 
conceded.  Leading  Senators,  even  those  sincerely 
friendly  to  the  movement,  admit  nothing  can  be 
done.  To  this  extent  the  railway  representatives 
now  here  in  force  have  triumphed.  They  have 
called  to  their  use  that  good  old  weapon,  time.  It 
is  also  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  call  a  special  session  of  the  new  Con- 
gress to  meet  in  the  autumn  to  take  up  railway  rate 
legislation  and  also  the  tariff.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  leaders  of  Congress  in  both  houses  and 
among  the  so-called  stand-patters,  as  well  as  the 
advocates  of  tariff  re-adjustment,  that  some  of  the 
schedules  will  be  overhauled  during  the  coming 
year,  either  at  the  special  session,  if  the  President 
remains  of  his  present  frame  of  mind  and  actually 
calls  one,  or  at  the  regular  session. — Walter  Wellman 
in    Chicago    Record-Herald. 


A    TEST    OF    THE   PRESIDENT 


Question  of  an  Extra  Session  Generally  Regarded  as 
a  Crucial  One. 

January  25. 
Washington. — Basing  their  predictions  on  their 
hopes,  and  the  success  that  has  thus  far  attended 
their  efforts  to  delay  action,  some  of  the  bolder  and 
more  sanguine  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  now  saying  privately  that  there  will  be  no 
extra  session  of  Congress  in  the  fall.  They  pretend 
to  believe  that  they  have  converted  the  President 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  or  at  least,  brought  him 
to  see  that  the  country  will  not  suffer  if  Congress  is 
not  in  session  until  next  Ueeember. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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Fight  Ib  Now  B«twe«n  Them  and  the  Small  IilnM, 
Which  Do  Not  Want  It. 
January  .lb. 
Washington. — The  fight  for  and  againat  railroad 
rute  legislation  is  becoming  one  between  the  trana- 
giortation  lines.     The  strong  and  powerful  corpora- 
tions favor  action  by  Congress.     The  weaker  com- 
panies are  against  it.    This  is  the  opinion  expressed 
liy  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

The  ten  great  transportation  lines  carrying  trafOc 

from    New    York,    represented   by   the    Vanderbilt- 

Caasatt -Spencer  management — the   New  York  Cen- 

'ml,  the  I^ckawanna,  the  Reading,  the  Baltimore  and 

'hio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 

!io  Southern,  the  Seaboard  .\ir  Line,  the  Atlantic 

'  oast  lAne  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western — find  con- 

M'ction   West  and  South   with   the  Burlington,  the 

(nion  Pacific,  the   Rock  Island  and  the   Northern 

I'aciflc,  under  the  Hillllarriman  control. 

The  rural  representatives  of  those  great  corpora- 
Hins,  wurking  in  harmony,  desire  to  have  rates  fixed 
V  law.  They  believe  that  such  an  arrangement 
V  III  bring  all  the  smaller  roads  under  their  control, 
nify  nil  rontlicting  interests,  prevent  the  eonstnic- 
lon  of  additional  trunk  lines  and  assure  to  each 
•  imponcnt  of  the  various  systems  a  fair  and  pro- 
><<rtionate  share  of  the  business. 
.\11  the  lesser  systems  and  lines,  of  which  the 
ould  system  is  the  largest,  are  fighting  rate  legis- 
ition.  They  seek  to  retain  control  of  the  small 
lads  and  to  build  lines  which  will  hereafter  come 
iito  competition  with  the  groat  trans-continental 
'>mpanies,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  expeeta- 
lons  of  the  big  corporations  would  be  realized  if 
ites  were  fixed  by  law,  and  that  therefore  there 
A'luUI  be  no  incentive  for  small  lines  to  retain  their 
lontity  or  for  the  construction  of  additional  roads. 
-New  York  World. 


PBE8IDENT  LOCKS  HOBNS  WITH  PABTY 


Supreme  Struggle  at  Hand  to  Determine  Whether 
the  President  Shall  be  the  National  Leader. 

Washington,  Jan.  28. — It  is  generally  conceded 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  party  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  supreme  struggle  which  will  dem- 
onstrate whether  bis  tremendous  plurality  of  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  at  the  polls  really 
meant  that  he  is  to  be  vested  with  the  national  lead- 
ership. Matters  have  been  swiftly  and  without 
pause  drifting  toward  a  test  of  strength  which  is 
now  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Almost  every  step  the  President  has  tried  to 
take  in  the  direction  of  getting  legislation  for  which 
he  has  declared  has  been  blocked  in  Congress  for 
one  reason  and  another.  The  list  is  rather  long. 
It  includes  not  only  railroad  rate  legislation,  which 
the  President  has  asserted  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant matter  before  the  American  people,  but  any 
favorable  expression  for  revision  of  the  tariff;  any 
attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  question  of  Sontbern 
repreeentation,  to  which  the  party  was  committed 
in  a  vigorous  paragraph  in  the  Chicago  platform; 
the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties  without 
amemlmrnt,  in  favor  of  which  the  President  is 
strongly  on  record;  the  provision  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  navy  by  the  construction  of  at  least 
three  battle  ships;  the  elimination  of  duties  on  Phil- 
ippine products  and  various  other  matter*. — New 
York  Herald. 


Leaders  in  the  Transportation  World  Swarming  in 
the  Halla  of  LeglslaUon. 

Washington,  Jan.  29. — Washington  is  full  of  dis- 
tinguished railroad  presidents,  vice  presidents,  spe- 
cial counsel  and  traffic  managers.  Not  since  the  bill 
creating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
before  Congress  have  so  many  eminent  representa- 
tives of  railroad  interests  been  in  the  national 
capital. 

They  visit  the  White  House  and  talk  with  the 
President,  and  the  latchstring  of  the  home  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  always  hangs  on  the  outside  when  a  rail- 
road president  or  other  high  dignitary  comes 
around.  They  visit  the  Capitol  and  see  a  few  Sen- 
ators. They  take  a  room  at  one  of  the  large  ho- 
tels and  remain  in  apparent  seclusion  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  most  of  them  return  to  their  homes, 
only  to  reappear  a  week  or  so  later. 

If  these  important  members  of  the  transporta- 
tion world  were  asked  to  state  what  they  were  here 
for,  they  would,  without  exception,  say  they  are 
not  here  to  influence  legislation.  They  are  only 
present  to  give  the  i'resident  and  Congress  the  ben- 
efit of  their  advice,  so  that  a  proper  outcome  of  the 
present  agitation  can  be  realized. — Now  York  Her- 
ald. 


NEW  BATE  BILL  APPEAKS 


Hepburn  Measure  Turned  Down  in  House  Oonunittae 
in  Favor  of  the  Townsend-Esch  Bill. 
Washington,  Jan.  30. — The  Republican  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  at  a  caucus  to-day,  decided  to  report  the 
Townsend-Esch  bills  on  the  subject  of  railroad  rate 
making.  The  Townsend  bill  creates  a  court  of  trans- 
portation of  five  United  States  Circuit  judge*. 
The  Esch  bill  enlarges  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  seven  members  and  extends  to  it 
authority  to  name  a  reasonable  rate  in  place  of  one 
it  has  declared  unreasonable.  The  substitution  of 
the  new  measure  embodying  the  ideas  of  Repre- 
sentative Esch  of  Wisconsin  and  Townsend  of  Mich- 
igan, is  a  throw-down  for  the  Hepburn  bill.  The 
influence  mainly  behind  the  revolution  of  sentiment 
is  understood  to  be  the  President.  It  is  possible 
that  a  minority  report  may  also  be  made  with  the 
Hepburn  bill  as  a  basis. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

PRESIDENT  IS  RIGHT. 

President   Spencer,   of   the    Southern   Bailway,   In- 
dorses His  Rebate  Views  in  Part. 

New  York.  Jan.  31. — Samuel  Spencer,  jiresident  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  who  recently  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  committee  in  Washington  at  a 
hearing  relative  to  the  regulation  of  freight  rates, 
made  a  statement  to-night  in  which  he  said  that 
there  had  been  a  misconception  of  the  President's 
purpose  in  his  speech  in  Philadelphia  last  night, 
and  that  there  was  a  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
between  rebate  abuse  and  the  making  of  rates,  "two 
opposed  things."    He  added: 

"If  there  are  abuses,  and  undoubtedly  there  have 
been  some,  the  railroads  of  this  country,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  are  a  unit   in   agreeing  with   the 
President  that  such  abniu-N  HhouM  ho  controlled. 
lUllroxls  Support  President. 

"The  President  is  right,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  warmly  second  him, 
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when  he  recognizes  that  conscientious  and  public 
spirited  railway  men  should  be  protected  from  illegal 
acts  of  less  scrupulous  competitors  and  from  un- 
scrupulous big  shippers;  but  the  legislation  now  pro- 
posed for  granting  rate-making  power  to  the  In- 
terstate Commission  not  only  does  not  afford  such 
protection,  but  it  necessarily  visits  upon  the  inno- 
cent punishment  intended  for  the  guilty. — Washing- 
ton Post. 


TO  EUSH  BATE  BThL  THEOTJOH 


May  Be  Passed  Unanimously  Within  Bight  Days, 
Democrats  Making  Only  a  Nominal  Fight. 

Washington,  Jan.  31. — If  all  that  was  said  today 
in  the  cloak  rooms  and  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  to  be  believed,  the  political  mil- 
lennium is  in  sight.  The  rampant  Republican  ele- 
phant is  to  lie  down  with  his  old  enemy,  the  docile 
Democratic  donkey. 

For  the  sake  of  partisan  appearances  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  are  to  oppose  the  Re- 
publican proposition  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  <Jommerce  Commission  over  railway  rates 
and  then  vote  for  it.  Even  the  Republican  leaders 
admit  that  rate  legislation  advocated  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  platforms  of  1896,  1900  and  1904 
and  ignored  in  the  Republican  national  platforms  of 
those  years  is  to  be  passed  by  the  House  before  the 
end  of  the  present  Congress. 

Things  that  were  said  to-day  indicated  a  decided 
probability  that  the  House  could  pass  a  rate  regula- 
tion bill  next  week. — New  York  Sun. 


TO  FOECE  THE  FIOHTINO 


President  Accepts  Challenge  of  Senate  on  Question 
of  Railroad  Bate  Legislation. 

Washington,  Feb.  1. — Washington  awoke  today 
to  a  realization  that  there  is  a  serious  conflict  on 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  and  that  the 
President  has  decided  to  force  the  fighting. 

His  speech  on  the  subject  of  railroad  legislation, 
made  before  the  Union  League,  at  Philadelphia  last 
night,  is  accepted  as  an  appeal  to  the  country  for 
help,  and  it  is  the  first  step  taken  in  public  by  the 
President  in  the  contest  which  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  Herald  of  last  Saturday. 

That  appeal  has  been  ringing  loudly  in  the  Capitol 
all  day,  and  the  Senators  are  awaiting  a  further 
move  with  interest.  Many  of  them  hold  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  impress  his  views  on  Congress 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  require  and  they  are  prepared  to  combat 
Mr.  Roosevelt  just  as  the  Democratic  Senators  corn- 
batted  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  second  administration, 
to  the  disaster  of  the  party  for  at  least  two  Pres- 
idential elections. — New  York  Herald. 


WAY  MADE  CLEAE  FOE  BILL 


House  Eepublicans  Shake  Off  Railroad  Influence  in 
Caucus  and  Indorse  the  President's  Bill. 

Washington,  Feb.  3. — Giant  strides  were  made  in 
railroad  rate  legislation  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol 
today.  The  House  Republicans  in  caucus  indorsed 
the  Esch-Townsend  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  lift 
the  measure  out  of  Senator  Elkins'  committee  if 
there  is  any  attempt  to  smother  it  there. 

The  fight  in  tne  House  Republican  caucus  was 
short,  sharp  and  decisive.     It  resulted  in  the  humil- 


iating defeat  of  the  Republican  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  was  centered  all  of  the 
opposition  to  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
President. — New  York  Herald. 


BAIL  MEN  SEEK   TETJOE 


Magnates  Visit  Washington  in  Interest  of  Compro> 
mise  on  Bate  Iiaw. 

Washington,  Feb.  4. — Efforts  were  made  to-day 
by  leading  railway  managers  to  reach  a  compromise 
between  the  administration  and  the  railway  forcea 
as  to  rate  legislation  that  might  permit  of  action 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  So  far  these  efforts 
have  not  been  successful.  President  Cassatt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  President  Spencer  of 
the  Southern  were  visitors  at  tne  White  House  to- 
day and  were  also  at  the  capitol  interviewing  Sen- 
ators. Other  railway  men  of  prominence  are  in 
town. 

It  is  understood  that  the  railway  people  are  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  a  measure  which  does  not  re- 
quire the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  to  go  into 
force  till  after  it  shall  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
courts,  the  carriers  meanwhile  to  give  bond  for 
refund  of  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  rate  in  case  the  courts  decide  against  them. 
This  is  not  acceptable  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  admirers.  It  is  positively  declared  in  adminis- 
tration circles  to-night  that  no  such  terms  will  be 
agreed  to. — Walter  Wellman  in  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


GETTING  NEAEEE  TOQBTHEE 


Persistent  Compromise  Attitude  of  Eailroad  Men  Be- 
lieves the  Situation. 

Washington,  Feb.  5. — President  Roosevelt  had  an 
important  conference  in  the  White  House  this  af- 
ternoon with  A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of 
the  Southern  Railway. 

It  is  understood  material  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  reaching  a  harmonious  basis  for  rail- 
road rate  legislation.  This  statement,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  President,  the  railroads  and  the 
House,  which  is  already'  committed  to  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill.  The  Senate,  which  is  committed  to 
no  bill  at  all,  has  yet  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  bill  can  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  signs  are  more  hopeful. 

One  result  of  the  conference  is  that  before  rail- 
roads will  be  entirely  satisfied  and  withdraw  their 
opposition  so  that  a  bill  can  pass  the  Senate  ma- 
terial changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill,  which  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  railroad  managers,  protect  the  railroad  interests. 
— New   York   Herald. 


ROOSEVELT  BACKED  BY  NATION. 


Legislatures  in  Many  States  Adopt  Resolutions  Fa- 
voring Government  Power  Over  Bailroads. 
February    6. 

The  whole  country  is  rallying  to  the  support  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  fight  for  federal  regula- 
tion  and   control   of   railroad   rates. 

East,  West,  North  and  South,  State  legislatures 
have  adopted,  or  have  before  them,  resolutions  com- 
mending the  vigorous  stand  taken  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  calling  upon  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Washington  to  en- 
act legislation  along  the  lines  suggested  by  him. 

Sectionalism    has   been   obliterated   and  partisan- 
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DAME  DEMOCRACY:  "Stop  Thief!' 


-New    York    World 
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ship  forgotten  in  the  great  popular  uprising.  Pres- 
ident Eoosevelt's  words  have  ueen  like  a  patriotic 
call  to  arms  to  which  response  has  come  regardless 
of  political  party.  Republican  governors  clasp 
hands  with  Democratic  governors  and  exclaim: 
"We're  with  the  President!" — Chicago  Eecord- 
Herald. 


ROOSEVELT   ON   THE   STUMP 


Plans  an  Appeal  to  the  Country  on  the  Kate  Qnes- 
tion  to  Fight  the  Senate. 

February    5. 

President  Eoosevelt  has  adopted  an  unusual  but 
a  characteristic  plan  for  dealing  with  the  situation 
that  confronts  him  in  Congress.  He  knows  as  well 
as  any  one  that  the  Senate  intends  to  strangle  the 
Freight  Rate  bill,  and  is  aware  that  it  has  the  same 
disposition  to  strangle  one  in  the  extra  session  he 
has  spoken  of  calling. 

To  meet  this  situation  he  will  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tion. Several  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  him 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  after  Congress  ad- 
journs for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  side  of  the  case 
before  the  people  and  creating  a  pressure  which  will 
compel  the  Senate  to  act. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  well  aware  that  a  speech  attracts 
vastly  more  attention  than  any  amount  of  argument 
in  official  communications  to  Congress.  It  took  the 
President  a  year  to  compel  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
Cuban  Reciprocity  bill,  but  it  finally  did,  though 
he  did  not  in  that  case  resort  to  such  a  measure 
as  he  now  has  in  contemplation. 

The  first  speech  in  the  series  was  delivered  before 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  in- 
stant response  all  over  the  country  was  very  grati- 
fying to  the  President  and  assured  him  that  he  was 
on  the  right  tack. — New  York  Times. 

HOUSE  PASSES  THE  BILL 


First  Hostile  to  Plan  of  President,  It  Bows  to  Will 
of  Public  by  a  Ballot  of  326  to  17. 

Washington,  Feb.  9. — Railway  rate  problems  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government  today,  with 
results  which  will  be  historical,  if  not  sensational. 

The  House  passed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  326  to  17  the  administration  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  rates  and  the  establishment  of  a 
special  court  of  interstate  commerce  to  hear  appeals 
in  these  cases. 

At  the  same  time  Attorney  General  Moody  was 
busily  engaged  in  preliminary  work  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  road.  He 
has  appointed  Judson  Harmon  of  Cincinnati,  former 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  to  take  par- 
ticular charge  of  the  Santa  Fe  case.  Associated 
with  him  will  be  Frederick  N.  Judson,  a  well-known 
corporation  lawyer  of  St.  Louis.  They  will  be  given 
full  authority  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  what 
proceedings  properly  can  be  instituted  by  the  de- 
partment.—Chicago    Tribune. 

WHAT  THE   BILL  DOES 


Summary  of  Its  Provisions  and  Its  Method  of  Op- 
eration. 

An  analysis  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  shows 
many  elements  of  elasticity  not  before  brought 
out  so  clearly  in  proposed  railroad  legislation.  The 
better  this  measure  is  understood,  its  friends  assert, 
the  less  will  be  the  feeling  of  either  shipper  or  car- 


rier that  their  rights  would  be  endangered  by  its 
enactment. 

It  gives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  in  plain  and  unmistakable  language,  after 
they  have  investigated  a  complaint  to  determine 
what  would  be  a  just  and  lawful  rate  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  future,  but  this  right,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  clearly  guarded  by  the  transportation  court  which 
might  issue  a  restraining  order  against  the  opera- 
tion of  this  change,  under  such  conditions  as  the 
court  saw  lit  to  impose.  The  new  rates  need  not  go 
into  effect  at  once,  if  any  good  reason  could  be 
shown  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  delay. 

This  court  would  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
question,  whether  the  change  appeared  to  it  one 
where  the  Commission  was  probably  right,  and 
where  its  orders  ought  to  go  into  force,  or  was  a 
change  of  such  magnitude  and  uncertainty  that  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  carrier,  it  ought  to  be 
suspended  until  further  review.  This  gives  flexi- 
bility of  procedure.  It  is  assumed  that  it  would 
rarely  issue  these  restraining  orders,  just  as  a  prop- 
erly instituted  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  rarely  be  overridden,  because  conservatism 
would  become  its  chief  characteristic. 

Greatly  Improved  Standing. 

The  new  bill  gives  the  Commission  as  such  a 
greatly  improved  standing,  by  increasing  its  num- 
bers and  the  salaries.  There  would  be  seven  members 
instead  of  five,  and  a  salary  of  $10,000,  instead  of 
$7,500.  Not  only  would  the  changes  in  tenure  and 
salary  attract  good  men,  but  the  recognition  that 
the  Commission  was  to  do  some  actual  work  would 
contribute    towards   this   end. 

To  guard  against  any  abuse  of  authority  this  court 
of  review  is  provided  by  a  plan  which  is  the  best 
yet  suggested.  The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point five  additional  Circuit  Court  judges,  having 
all  the  authority  and  emoluments  pertaining  to  that 
oflRce.  Out  of  the  whole  body  of  Circuit  Court 
Judges,  which  would  then  number  thirty-two,  he 
would  select  five  to  constitute  a  court  of  transporta- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  orders  and  de- 
terminations of  the  Commission. 

It  is  probable  that  the  President  in  selecting 
the  five  new  judges  would  choose  those  whom  he 
intended  to  designate  for  this  court  with  a  view 
to  their  qualifications  for  passing  upon  these  ques- 
tions as  experts.  Of  course,  any  of  the  present  Cir- 
cuit Court  judges,  like  George  Gray  of  Delaware, 
might  be  transferred  to  this  service,  if  the  Presi- 
dent saw  in  any  of  them  peculiar  availability.  But, 
as  a  rule,  since  the  present  circuit  judges  have  their 
homes  and  their  regular  duties,  and  all  the  work 
they  can  attend  to,  they  would  be  left  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  new  men  would  be  naturally  selected 
for  this  special  task. 

This  plan  meets  the  objection  to  an  entirely  in- 
dependent and  separate  tribunal,  because  its  mem- 
bers, if  they  found  insufficient  work  to  occupy  their 
time  in  this  service,  would  be  available  for  duty  in 
their  respective  circuits  the  same  as  other  judges. 
In  this  respect  the  proposed  bill  would  only  antici- 
pate an  increase  in  the  judicial  establishment,  which 
naturally  must  come  to  pass  shortly  in  any  event. 
The  men  thus  appointed  would  be  for  life,  but  their 
designation  for  this  court  would  be  for  only  five 
years,  the  term   of   one   expiring  each  year. 

Judicial  Machinery. 

The  President  could  not  appoint  two  of  these  five 
new  judges  from  any  one  circuit.  It  is  probable 
that  he  would  make  selections  with  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  work,  drawing  largely  from  districts' 
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where  an  additional  circuit  judge  is  needed  any  way. 
To  New  York,  the  second  circuit,  where  there  ia  no 
end  of  litigution,  he  would  doubtlesa  assign  one  of 
these  places,  and  another  to  Chicago,  another  to 
the  Paciflc  Coast,  another  to  Philadelphia,  etc.  It 
is  probable  that  judges  assigned  to  this  service 
would  be  reassigned,  thus  giving  considerable  per- 
manency to  the  tribunal. 

The  appeal  from  this  transportation  court  would 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 

'"    it    not    many   case*  would   go.     Its   importance 


comea  in  affording  a  bulwark  in  case  of  a  radical, 
or  Populistic  Administration.  8ueh  a  Preaident 
might  "wring  the  necks"  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  put  in  all  radicals,  but  it 
would  be  three  years  before  he  could  control  a  ma- 
jority of  his  transportation  court;  but  he  could  not 
get  hold  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StatM 
in  that  length  of  time,  and  hence  the  minor  tri- 
bunals would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
would  be  overridden. — New  York  Kvening  Post. 


On  the   TraLil  of  the  Trusts 

CONGRESS  AND  SEVERAL  STATE  LEGISLATURES  ACTIVE  IN  PRO- 
MOTING INVESTIGATIONS  AND  MODIFYING  LAWS.— KANSAS' 
BOLD  ATTITUDE. 


The  movement  for  trust  regulation  ap- 
■  iirs  to  gain  strength  with  each  new  step. 
During  the  past  month,  there  has  been  not 
only  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  matter  of  the  Beef  Trust  injunction,  but 
there  have  been  also  the  Kansas  proposal  for 
a  state  oil  refinery  with  which  to  combat  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  unanimous  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  directing  a 
searching  and  exhaustive  report  upon  the 
oil  business  of  the   country   and   upon   the 

•  ridition  and  accounts  of  the  Standard  Oil 

iiiiiiiny  in  particular,  propos<-d  proceed- 
ti^ainst  the  Harvester  Trust,  bills  in 
\.'\v  Jersey,  the  home  of  the  trusts,  provid- 
ing for  limitation  of  their  power,  and  a  wam- 
uiir  to  the  Steel  Trust  that  it  would  be  the 

Kt  to  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  federal  in- 
..stigators.  The  President,  characteristic- 
iilly  enough,  has  added  interest  to  the  situa- 
tion by  instructing  that  some  of  the  packers 
be  "put  in  jail"  if  they  persist  in  violation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  injunction. 


BWEEPINa  ANTI-TBtJBT  RBSOLtJTIOK 


Bona*    of    BepresenUtives    Votes    to    Investigat* 
Standard  Oil  Combine  in  Every  PartictOai. 
.\roused  by  the  developments  in   Kansas, 
lid  confident,  apparently,  of  general  public 


support,  the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  directing  investi- 
gation of  the  most  exhaustive  sort  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Said 
the  press  dispatches: 

Washington,  Feb.  15. — Without  a  single  diasenting 
vote  or  voice  the  House  to-day  adopted  the  most 
drastic  anti-trust  resolution  yet  considered  in  Con- 
gress. It  provides  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
Pepartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Campbell  of  Kansas,  with  the  special  object  of  in- 
vestigating the  oil  situation  in  that  State,  but  it 
is  much  broader  in  scope,  and  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  investigate  the  whole  or- 
ganization, capitalization,  profits  and  management 
of  the  business. 

This  resolution  is  even  more  sweeping  than  that 
presented  by  Martin  of  South  Dakota,  which  was 
the  basis  of  Commissioner  Oarfield's  investigation 
of  the  beef  trust.  The  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  House  unanimously  without  even  reference  to 
committee,  is  most  significant  of  the  disposition  of 
the  popular  branch  of  Congress  in  regard  to  anti- 
trust measures. 

Many  members  consider  this,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  most  remarkable  action  of  the  kind  ever 
taken  in  (Congress.  Such  a  thing  would  not  have 
been  possible  a  year  ago. 

Campbell  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  aims 
at  a  criminal  prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil  men. 

"I  have  no  doubt."  said  Campbell,  "that  an 
investigation  of  this  wicked  boycott  in  Kansas 
will  show  criminal  restraint  of  trade  and  result  in 
an  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice." — San 
Francisco  Call. 
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KANSAS'  BOLD  STRIKE. 


State  Oil  Refinery  Established  to  Destroy  the  Stand- 
ard Monopoly. 

Nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  anti-trust 
movements,  save  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Beef  Trust  case,  has  attracted  so  much 
general  attention  as  the  action  of  the  Kansas 
legislature  in  passing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  state  refinery  for  the  handling 
of  the  oil  products  of  the  state.  The  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  extortions  of  the  Standard  Oil.  Said  the 
San  Francisco  Call  concerning  the  matter: 

Topeka,  Feb.  15. — A  bill  providing  for  a  State  oil 
refinery  passed  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
to-day.  Governor  Hoch  will  sign  the  bill  at  once. 
Under  its  provisions  a  refinery  will  be  located  at 
Peru,  Kans.  Another  penitentiary  will  be  built 
there  to  provide  convict  labor  for  the  refinery.  An 
appropriation  of  $410,000  is  made  for  building  and 
maintaining  the  refinery  and  penitentiary. 

This  ends  one  of  the  most  bitter  fights  ever  be- 
fore made  in  the  Legislature.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  railroads  have  maintained  strong 
lobbies  here,  vainly  trying  to  defeat  the  bill. 


WISCONSIN     IN     THE     SENATE. 

— Washington    Post. 

The  Kansas  Oil  Producers'  Association  to-day 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  President  Roose- 
velt: 

Topeka,  Kans.,  Feb.  15. — To  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Washington:  The  undersigned,  representing  the 
oil  producers  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  speaking 
for  the  intelligent  and  industrious  people  of  the 
State  and  voicing  the  spirit  of  American  fair  play 
everywhere,  appeal  to  you  and,  through  your  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and,  by  you,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  for  help  in  the  undertaking  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  protect  the  oil 
industry  from  the  oppression  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust. 

Because  the  Legislature  presumes,  to  exercise 
a  natural  function  of  government  by  legislating 
for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  industries  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  against  the  oppression  of  all 
monopolies;  and  because  the  Legislature  proposes 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  public  oil  refinery  as  a 
means  of  preserving  and  making  profitable  the  oil 
industry,  the  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil 


(Jompany  has  declared  a  boycott  upon  Kansas  oil, 
and  one  of  his  subordinates  has  insulted  our  people 
by  expressing  in  the  public  prints  a  groundless  fear 
that  they  will  destroy  the  company's  property. 

We  further  represent  to  you  that  a  menace  to 
the  crude  oil  market  is  a  continued  ownership  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  what  is  known  as  the 
i'oster  lease  of  the  Osage  Indian  reservation.  This 
reservation  includes  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
petroleum  so  rich  that,  if  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
should  own  and  develop  it,  that  company  will  have 
a  supply  of  oil  that  will  make  it  independent  of  pri- 
vate production,  not  only  in  the  West,  but  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  lease  is  nominally  held 
by  ' '  straw  men, ' '  but  it  really  is  in  the  grip  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  oil  producers  ap- 
peal to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  Congress  to  refuse  the  application  now  pend- 
ing for  its  extension.  It  is  too  much  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or 
its  agents,  an  organization  which  is  already  so  pow- 
erful that  it  presumes  to  be  greater  than  the  people 
and  the  government. 

The  Kansas  oil  field  has  been  developed  on  the 
promise  ot  fair  play  and  good  prices  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  but,  now  that  the  supply  is  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  company,  it,  as  it  has  done  in 
other  fields,  has  reduced  the  price  below  a  profit, 
and  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money  will 
lose  it,  and  the  field  will  languish,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment, State  and  national,  refuses  to  confer  upon 
the  company  additional  rights  and  franchises  and 
turns  in  the  other  direction  and  legislates  for  the 
people  awhile. 

Respectiully   submitted, 

Kansas   Oil   Producers '   Association, 

By  H.  D.  West,  President. 
By  E.   Parker,   Secretary. 


MORE  BOLDNESS  IN  KANSAS 


Measure  Designed  to  Strike  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany Affects  All  Industries. 

Topeka,  Feb.  8. — The  Senate  after  a  fight  has 
passed  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Smith  of  Ed- 
wards, to  prohibit  discrimination  in  railroad  freight 
rates  between  different  sections,  communities,  or 
localities;  unfair  competition  and  providing  pen- 
alties therefor.  Colonel  W.  H.  Rossington,  one  of 
the  great  corporation  lawyers  of  the  country,  was 
a  spectator  in  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was  up 
and  his  comment  was:  M 

"It  is  a  strong  bill.     It  is  the  most  drastic  legis-    ^ 
lation  to  control  the  trusts  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vised.    It  is  a  drastic  bill.     It  is  drastic  in  this,  it 
strikes  at  unfair  local  competition  which  the  trust 
is  able  to  make  by  underselling  small  competitors." 

The  bill  is  designed  to  strike  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  to  protect  oil  producers  and  consum- 
ers, but  it  is  far  reaching  and  atteets  all  industries. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
tvansas,  and  engaged  in  the  production,  manufac- 
ture or  distribution  of  any  commodity  in  general 
use,  that  shall  discriminate  between  different  sec- 
tions, communities  or  cities  of  this  State  by  selling 
such  commodity  at  a  lower  rate  in  one  section,  com- 
munity or  city  than  is  charged  for  such  commodity 
in  another  section,  community,  or  city,  after  equal- 
izing the  distance  from  the  point  of  production,  man- 
ufacture or  distribution,  and  freight  rates  there- 
trom,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  unfair  discrimina- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.    If  complaint  shall  be  made  to  the  charter. j 
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board  of  the  State  of  Kanaas  that  any  eorporation 
chartered  in  thia  State  or  authorized  to  do  buainew 
therein  in  guilty  of  unfair  diHerimination  within  the 
terms  of  this  act,  it  iiball  be  the  duty  of  the  char- 
ter iMiard  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  such  discrim- 
ination. 1-or  that  purpose  such  charter  board  shall 
have  power  to  issue  process  under  the  imU  of  the 
secretary  of  such  board  to  subpoena  witneaaea  and 
compel  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  shall 
hear  and  iletermine  said  matter  fully;  and  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  such  charter  board,  or  a  majority 
thereof,  any  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  shall 
have  l>een  guilty  of  unfair  discrimination  within 
the  terms  of  this  act  and  the  said  charter  board 
vhall  Hi>  linil,  anil  make  a  record  of  such  facts  upon 
•he  records  of  the  charter  board,  and  shall  immed- 
iately forfeit  the  charter  of  such  corporation,  if 
It  l>e  a  domestic  corporation,  or  if  it  be  a  foreign 
'  orporation,    to   ilo    business    in   this   State. 

Sec.  3.  If,  after  the  revocation  of  such  charter  in 
I  he  case  of  a  domestic  corporation,  or  of  its  permit 
if  it  be  a  foreign  corporation,  any  corporation  shall 
iintinue  or  attempt  to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  attorney  general, 
liv  a  proper  suit,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, to  oust  Kucii  ror|>oration  from  all  business  of 
very  kiml  and  character  in  said  State  of  Kansas. 

Hec.  4.  .\ny  corjwration  violating  the  provisions 
'f  this  act,  upon  conviction  tbereof,  shall  forfeit 
••>  the  State  of  Kansas  the  sum  of  $1U(H)  for  each 
ind  every  violation  of  this  act,  said  sum  to  be  re- 
<  iivered  by  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the 
attorney  general.  All  sums  collected  under  this  act 
■ball  be  credited  to  the  permanent  school  fund  of 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

See.  •'>.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  state 
paper. —  Khp-ih"  f'ity  Star. 


A  OUHB  IN  NEW  JE&SET 


BUI  to  Forfeit  Charters  of  Staipboilding  and  Beef 
Oomblnations. 

Trenton,  Feb.  5. — Legislation  against  the  Ship- 
building, Beef,  Steel  and  Sugar  Trusts,  as  well  as 
al  other  combinations  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey,  was  proposed  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Senate.  Senator  Minturn,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate,  was  the  father 
at  the  measure.  He  declared  that  it  was  the  ont- 
eome  of  Thomas  W.  I^waon's  attack  on  the  Amal- 
gamated (!op|>er  Company,  which  was  formed  under 
a  New  Jersey  charter. 

Senator  Minturn 's  hill  provided  that  whenever  a 
petition  shall  be  prc>senteil  to  the  Attomey-Oenerml, 
•al>scribe<l  to  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  any 
incori>orateil  Board  of  Trade  of  any  city  of  the 
State,  alleging  that  a  corporation  incorporated  under 
the  lawn  nf  the  State  in  engaged  in  a  business  or 
occupation  "popularly  known"  as  a  trust,  or  has 
enti-red  into  agreement,  verbal  or  written,  or  has 
effected  understanrlings  l>etween  itself  and  other 
corfMirations,  companies,  or  individuals  in  this  or 
any  other  State  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  trade 
and.  commerce  or  of  creating  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  business,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
(leneral  to  investigate  the  complaint  and  to  give 
an  op|Mirtunity  to  the  complaining  board  or  l>oarda 
to  Confirm  and  support  the  charges. 

If  a  prima  facie  case  l>e  established  by  the  com- 
plainants it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  forthwith  file  a  bill  of  complaint  againat  the 
eompany    in   the    name   of   the  State   and   to   apply 


to  a  Conrt  of  Cbaneerpr  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
charter  of  the  corporation  complained  against.  All 
the  proceedings  in  court  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  .\ttorney  Oeneral. 

Included  in  the  bill's  definition  of  trust  and  mo- 
noDolistic  agreements  are  thoae  bxing  the  prices  for 
goods,  ware*,  and  merchandise  or  certificates  of 
stock,  or  tor  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  fixing 
the  purchasing  or  selling  prices  of  stock  in  the 
market  with  tne  object  of  deceiving  the  public  ia 
other  States,  or  tor  the  purpose  of  over-capitalizing 
its  property,  and  issuing  stock  thereon  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  actual  market  value.  It  also  include* 
agreements  for  fixing  the  price  of  the  neceaaariea 
of  life,  rates  and  fares  for  public  travel,  freight 
rates  on  all  goods,  or  any  agreements  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  inter-State  commerce  regulations. — 
New  York  Time*. 


STEEL  TRUST  IS  NEXT 


House  Oommittee  Favors  Beaolutlon  for  an  InvMil- 
gation. 

Washington. — The  first  step  toward  a  eoagrea- 
sional  investigation  of  the  Steel  trust  was  taken 
when  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  House  ordered 
a  favorable  report  on  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Little  of 
Arkansas  providing  for  the  inquiry,  and  the  same 
was  adopted.  The  resolution  directs  that  the  fol- 
lowing facts  be  ascertained: 

.\re  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  ita 
associated  and  constituent  companies  engaged  in 
commerce  between  the  states  and  the  territories  and 
foreign  countries,  and,  if  so  engaged,  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  iron  and  steel  in<lustry  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  output  and  prices  of  its  pro- 
ducts, controlled  by  constituent  companiest 

To  what  extent  the  corporation  and  its  asaoeiatea 
control  the  output  and  prices  of  the  finished  product 
made  by  independent  companies  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  raw  material. 

To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  does  the  corporation  or 
its  associates  sell  its  products  to  its  export  trade 
at  less  prices  than  it  does  to  its  domestic  consumerst 

And  whether  the  conditions  have  resulted  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  any  contract,  combination  or 
agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  or  conspiracy  ia 
restraint  of  commerce  between  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories or  between  foreign  countries. — Chicago  Re- 
cord-Herald. 


LESSON  TO  STEEL  TRUST 


Big  Armor  Plate  Contract  Was  Taken  from  Car- 
negie Co. 

Washington,  Feb.  2. — Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Darling  today  transmitted  to  the  House  re- 
ports from  the  varioim  bureaus  of  the  department 
relative  to  the  delivery  of  material  to  the  battleship 
Connecticut,  being  constructed  in  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  in  competition  with  the  Louisiana,  being 
built  in  a  private  yard. 

The  information  is  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  introduced  by  Repreaentative  Fitzgerald, 
(N.  Y.)  His  inquiry  was  eanaed  by  a  complaint 
made  by  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York 
in  March,  1903. 

This  complaint  distinctly  charged  that  armor  plate 
intended  for  the  Connecticut  was  being  delayed  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  building  of  battle- 
ships could  not  he  done  as  expeditiously  in  Oovera- 
ment  yards  as  in  private  yards. 

The  reply  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  refers 
to  a  letter  complaining  of  the  delivery  of  armor  for 
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the  Connecticut  from  the  Naval  Constructor  at  New 
York,  Sept.  1,  1904.  The  complaint  states:  "It  is 
evident  that  up  to  Aug.  27th  the  delivery  of  armor 
for  the  Louisiana  was  three  times  as  great  as  that 
for  the  Connecticut. ' ' 

It  is  stated  in  the  correspondence  that  the  Car- 
negie Company  did  cause  some  delay  on  the  Con- 
necticut. In  fact,  the  story  shows  that  when  the 
Carnegie  Works  got  so  much  behind  the  department 
took  the  contract  from  them  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  Bethlehem  Works.  This  action  involved  1,161 
tons.  This  occurred  the  latter  part  of  last  July, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  further  oc- 
casion for  complaint. 

Naval  Constructor  Baxter,  who  has  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  Connecticut,  states  in  his  letter  that  the 
delivery  of  armor  for  the  eight  and  ten  inch  bar- 
bettes was  so  slow  that  considerable  delay  occurred, 
and  after  the  deliveries  were  made  the  armor  could 
not  be  installed  as  expeditiously  as  it  could  have 
been  had  it  been  delivered  on  time. 

Chief  Constructor  Capps,  reviewing  Constructor 
Baxter's  letter,  says  that  after  the  action  of  the 
department  in  transferring  the  contract  for  the 
1,161  tons  to  the  Bethlehem  works,  the  armor  for  the 
Connecticut  was  forwarded  so  promptly  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Connecticut  really  enjoyed  a 
preference  over  all  other  ships  under  construction. 

Mr.  Capps  also  states  that  the  contractors  for  the 
Louisiana  made  a  complaint  that  there  were  serious 
delays  in  the  delivery  of  nickel  steel  armor  for  the 
protective  decks  of  that  ship. 

The  correspondence  shows  that  there  have  been 
serious  delays  in  the  deliveries  of  armor  and  that  on 
the  whole  these  delays  have  been  greater  probably 
on  material  intended  for  the  Connecticut  than  for 
the  Louisiana. 

The  Navy  Department  is  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  there  is  little  ground  for  the  statement  that 
the  armor  plate  makers  purposely  held  back  de- 
liveries for  the  Connecticut  so  that  the  Louisiana 
could  be  finished  sooner. — New  York  Times. 


'PUT  PACKERS  IN  JAIL" 


President  Roosevelt  Insists  that  no  Mercy  Be  Shown 
to   Them. 

Washington,  Jan.  31. — "Put  some  of  the  packers 
in  jail  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  you  can  prove 
that  they  have  violated  and  are  violating  the  law," 
is  the  order  the  President  issued  to  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody  after  the  Cabinet  meeting  today,  when 
they  discussed  the  Supreme  Court  decision  against 
the  Beef  Trust. 

Mr  Moody  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  more 
lenient  with  the  packers.  On  the  theory  that  so 
long  as  the  effect  of  the  Sherman  law  as  applied  to 
them  was  in  question  they  technically  were  not 
bound  by  it,  he  was  disposed  to  overlook  their  past 
offenses  and  to  go  no  further  than  to  hold  them  to 
absolute  compliance  with  law  as  finally  laid  down 
by  the  Supremo  Court.  It  was  his  idea  to  give 
them  a  very  short  time  but  a  reasonable  time,  to 
reform,  and  then  if  they  fail  to  obey  the  law  in 
letter  and  spirit  to  institute  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
secutions. But  the  President  was  not  inclined  to- 
ward leniency. 

' '  Show  them  no  mercy, ' '  was  his  mandate.  ' '  They 
have  had  no  mercy  on  the  people,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  no  more  consideration  than  any  other  law- 
breaker. They  have  not  obeyed  the  law  as  it  was 
enunciated  by  Judge  Grosscup. " 

Following  the  policy  prescribed  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Moody  is  vigorously  trying  to  secure  evidence 
on  which  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against 


the  packers.  He  is  being  assisted  by  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  Garfield,  who  has  been  investigating 
tne  Beef  Trust  with  a  small  army  of  special  agents 
for  months,  and  by  District-Attorney  Bethea,  of 
Chicago,  who  received  his  orders  from  the  President 
and  Mr.  Moody  when  in  Washington  ten  days  ago. 
For  past  offenses  the  packers  will  be  prosecuted 
for  contempt  of  court  for  violating  Judge  Grosscup 's 
injunction.  The  punishment  in  such  cases  will  lie 
with  the  court,  but  it  is  not  uelieved  that  a  less 
sentence  than  six  months'  imprisonment  will  be  im- 
posed. For  future  offenses  the  packers  will  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law,  which  provides  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  im- 
prisonment for  two  years  for  each  offense. — New 
York  World. 


BEEF   TRUST    CRIES   FOR   MERCY 


Vice-President  of  Swift  Company  Writes  to  Con- 
gressmen That  It  Is  Making  Little  Money 

The  Beef  Trust  is  api)ealing  to  Congress  and  to 
the  public  for  mercy.  Early  in  February  every 
member  of  Congress  received  a  letter  from  Edward 
Swift,  vice-president  of  the  Swift  Beef  Packing 
Company  of  Chicago,  making  a  statement  regarding 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  intended  to  show  that 
it  is  neither  a  trust  nor  a  great  money-making  con- 
cern. 

The  letter  declares  that  while  the  stock  of  the 
company  paid  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  the  actual 
profits  from  the  sale  of  meat  for  the  last  three 
years  had  ranged  from  1%  to  2  per  cent. 

The  statement  denied  emphatically  that  there 
exists  or  has  existed  a  conspiracy  to  control  the 
beef  market  or  to  fix  prices. 

The  significance  of  the  letter  is  that  the  trust 
is  beginning  to  realize  that,  notwithstanding  its 
evasions  of  the  law,  its  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  injunction  against  it  obtained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  na- 
tional legislators  approach  the  subject  of  trust  con- 
trol, the  President  will  not  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  and  will  eventually  obtain  and  enforce 
laws  that  will  regulate  trust  operations  and  prevent 
unjust  exactions. 

The  plea  of  the  Swift  Company,  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  Congress,  is  one  for  its  stockholders,  of 
which  there  are  declared  to  be  6000.  It  is  the  same 
line  of  argument  the  railroads  are  using  and  the 
other  corporations  in  the  general  attempt  to  awaken 
public  sympathy. 

Altogether,  they  afford  the  most  encouraging  in- 
dications of  the  fear  which  has  been  inspired  by  the 
President 's  persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  public, 
and  show  that,  if  not  prepared  to  surrender,  the 
trusts  are  at  least  preparing  for  defeat. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 


AGAINST  THE  BEEF  TRUST 


Supreme  Court  Sustains  the  Injunction  of  Judge 
Grosscup   of   Chicago. 

Washington,  Jan  30. — The  so-called  Beef  Trust 
was  today  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  be  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
and  the  injunction  issued  last  spring  by  Judge  Peter 
8.  Grosscup  of  Chicago,  to  restrain  its  members  from 
conspiring  to  depress  the  price  of  cattle  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  dressed  beef,  was  aflSrmed,  with  some 
slight  modifications  to  render  it  more  specific. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  was  unanimous.  After  setting  forth  the 
various    charges   contained   in   the   original   bill   of 
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complaint  filed  by  the  Government  and  the  general 
objection  raised  by  the  defendants  that  it  did  not 
set  forth  sufficient  or  specific  facts,  Justice  Holmes 
said  that  the  objection  was  serious,  but  it  seemed 
to  the  court  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  He 
continues: 

"The  statute  gives  this  proceeding  against  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  States 
and  against  attempts  to  monopolize  the  same.  In- 
tent is  almost  essential  to  such  a  combination  and 
is  essential  to  such  an  attempt.  Where  acts  are 
sufiicient  in  themselves  to  produce  a  result  which 
the  law  seeks  to  prevent — for  instance,  the  monopoly 
— but  require  further  acts,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
forces  of  nature,  to  bring  that  result  to  pass,  an 
intent  to  bring  it  to  pass  is  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  a  dangerous  probability  that  it  will  hap- 
pen. But  when  that  intent  and  the  consequent  dan- 
gerous probability  exist,  this  statute,  like  many 
others,  and  like  the  common  law  in  some  cases,  di- 
rects itself  against  the  dangerous  probability,  as 
well  as  against  the  completed  result.  What  we  have 
said  disposes  incidentally  of  the  objection  to  the 
bill  as  multifarious.  The  unity  of  the  plan  em- 
braces all  the  parts. 

' '  One  further  observation  should  be  made.  Al- 
though the  combination  alleged  embraces  restraint 
and  monopoly  of  trade  within  a  single  State,  its 
effect  upon  commerce  among  the  States  is  not  acci- 
dental, secondary,  remote  or  merely  probable.  On 
the  allegations  of  the  bill  the  latter  commerce,  no 
less,  perhaps  even  more,  than  commerce  within  a 
single  State,  is  an  object  of  attack.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  direct  object.  It  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  several  specific  acts  and  courses  of  conduct  are 
done  and  adopted. 

' '  Therefore  the  case  is  not  like  the  United  States 
vs.  E.  C.  Knight  company,  where  the  subject  matter 
of  the  combination  was  manufacture  and  the  direct 
object  monopoly  of  manufacture  within  a  State. 
However  likely  monopoly  of  commerce  among  the 
States  in  the  article  manufactured  was  to  follow 
from  the  agreement,  it  was  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence nor  a  primary  end.  Here  the  subject  matter 
is  sales,  and  the  very  point  of  the  combination  is 
to  restrain  and  monopolize  commerce  among  the 
States  in  respect  of  such  sales. 

'  ■  For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  alleged,  by  the 
means  set  forth,  properly  may  be  enjoined,  and  that 
the  bill  cannot  be  dismissed." — New  York  Sun. 


TELEPHONE   TEUST  'WITH  $250,000,000 


Pittsburg  Paper  Reports  Merger  by  the  Americans 

of  43  Iieading  Companies. 

Pittsburg. — A  report  has  been  printed  in  the 
Pittsburg  Press  in  effect  that  Pittsburg  telephone 
interests  have  been  combined  with  those  of  all 
other  large  cities  of  the  country  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  of  New  York, 
which  is  expected  to  announce  details  at  its  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  month. 

The  combine,  it  is  said,  takes  in  the  forty-three 
large  telephone  companies  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  has  a  combined  capital  of  $250,000,000. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  be  accomplished  is  a  trunk 
line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  companies  in  the  merger,  according  to  the 
Press,  are  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Buffalo; 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Canada;  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Missouri;  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Phila- 
delphia; Central  Distributing  and  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company,  Pittsburg;  Central  New  York  Tele- 


phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Utica;  Central  Union 
Telephone  Company,  Indianapolis;  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telegraph  Company,  Washington;  Chicago 
Telephone  Company,  Chicago;  Cincinnati  and  Su- 
burban Bell  Telephone  Association,  Cincinnati; 
Cleveland  Telephone  Company,  Cleveland;  Colorado 
Telephone  Company,  Denver;  Colorado  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  Denver;  Cumberland  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Nashville;  Delaware 
and  Atlantic  Telephone  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Duluth  Telephone  Company,  Duluth;  East  Tennessee 
Telephone  Company,  Nashville ;Empire  State  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Syracuse;  Freeport 
Telephone  Exchange  Company,  Freeport,  111.;  Hud- 
son Eiver  Telephone  Company,  Albany;  Iowa  Tele- 
phone Company,  Davenport;  Michigan  State  Tele- 
phone Company,  Detroit;  Missouri  and  Kansas  Tele- 
phone Company,Kansas  City;  Nebraska  Telephone 
Company,  Omaha;  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  Boston;  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany, New  York;  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Tele- 
phone Company,  Brooklyn;  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Telegraph  Company,  New  York;  Northwestern 
Telephone  Exchange  Company,  Minneapolis;  Pacific 
States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Pennsylvania  Telephone  Company,  Harris- 
burg;  Providence  Telephone  Company,  Providence; 
Plymouth  and  Cahuton  Telephone  Exchange  Com- 
pany, Plymouth,  N.  H.;  Eocky  Mountain  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  Salt  Lake  City;  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  South- 
ern New  England  Telephone  Company,  New  Haven; 
Southwestern  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
Dallas;  Sunset  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
San  Francisco;  Western  Alaska  Construction  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company, 
Milwaukee;  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago. — 
New  York  World. 


BEOUGHT  U.  S.  STEEL  TO  TEEMS 


Mill  Worker  Defends  His  Property  With  a  Eifle  and 
Gets  $12,000  for  It. 

Pittsburg. — After  carrying  a  rifle  for  one  year, 
keeping  off  the  trains  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  Joseph  H.  Shaw,  a  former  mill  worker 
of  Duquesne,  has  at  last  gained  his  point  and  his 
price.  The  Steel  Corporation  paid  him  $12,000  for 
three  acres  of  his  land  on  which  they  had  laid  a 
track  without  his  permission.  The  track  was  laid 
one  year  ago  and  Shaw  built  a  shanty  on  the  ground 
and  with  a  rifle  covered  the  track,  swearing  he 
would  kill  any  crew  which  attempted  to  run  a 
train.  He  gave  the  corporation  his  terms  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  raise  them  $500  a  month  soon. 
The  other  day  he  got  $12,000.  He  at  once  sold  his 
rifle  and  applied  for  his  old  job  in  the  mill. — New  j 
York  Sun.  I 


FAILS,  BLAMES  BEEF  TEUST 


St.   Paul   Stock   Buyer   Thus   Explains  His   Eecent 
Bankruptcy. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.—' '  Ruined  by  the  Beef  Trust ' '  is 
the  explanation  of  John  Greff,  who  went  into  volun- 
tary bankruptcy  here  recently.  He  owes  $86,000, 
and  has  about  $10,000  assets. 

Greff  was  a  big  stock  buyer,  feeder,  and  shipper. 
Among  the  creditors  are  the  German  Savings  Bank 
of  Des  Moines,  $5,000,  and  Cary  &  Co.,  commission 
merchants,  Chicago,  $20,000. — New  York  Times. 
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What  Is  the  Czar? 


"•UNSTEADY,  IIALP-HEARTED,  HE  CHANGES  HIS  FAVORITES  WITH 
HIS  FITFUL  MOODS,  ALLOWS  DANGEROUS  MEN  TO  USURP 
RESPONSIBLE  FUNCTIONS,  AND  RESENTS  COUNSEL  AND 
WARNING." 


THE  OZAB. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aidrich's  poem,  "Batusehka" 
<"Little  Father,"  or  "Dear  Little  Father"),  a 
term  applied  to  the  czar  in  Bussian  folksong,  haa 
u  peculiar  timeliness.  The  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
printed it  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.: 


BATUSCHKA. 

from   yonder   gilded   minaret 
Beside  the  steel  blue  Neva  set 
I  faintly  catch,  from  time  to  time, 
The  sweet,  aerial  midnight  chime, 
"God  save  the  czarl" 

Above  the  ravelins  and  the  moats 
Of  the  white  citadel  it  floats; 
And  men  in  dungeons  far  beneath 
Listen,  and  pray,  and  gnash  their  teeth — 
"God  save  the  czarl" 

The  soft   reiterations  sweep 
AcroM  the  horror  of  their  sleep. 
As  if  some  demon  in  his  ^lee 
Were  mocking  at  their  misery — 
"God  save  the  czarl" 

In  his  red  palace  over  there. 
Wakeful,  he  needs  must  hear  the  prayer. 
How  can  it  drown  the  broken  tnet 
Wrung  from  his  children's  agoniesf 
"God  save  the  czart" 

Father  they  called  him  from  of  old — 
Batuschka — how  his  heart  is  cold! 
Wait  till  a  million  scourged  mon 
Rise  in  their  awful  might,  and  then 
God  save  the  czarl 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  ever 
printed  about  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  of  Rtis- 
sia,  appeared  in  The  Quarterly  Review.  This 
article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Russian  official 
of  high  rank.  By  courtesy  of  the  publishers 
the   New   York   World   recently    produced 


liberal  extracts  from  this  authentic  pen  pic- 
ture of  what  are  described  as  the  weak  Czar 
and  the  chaotic  conditions  of  his  creating. 

The  extracts  were  as  follows : 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  n.  has  already  reigned  for 
nearly  ton  years  and  ruled  for  fully  eight;  yet  the 
concrete  man,  his  individual  character  and  the  or- 
der of  motives  to  which  it  is  sensible  are  nearly 
all  as  legendary  as  those  of  Numa  Pompilius.  Clouds 
of  jonrnalistie  myths,  mainly  of  German  origin, 
enwrap  bis  figure,  hiding  it  from  the  vulgar  gaze 
as  thoroughly  as  though  he  were  the  Dalai  Lama; 
and  the  fanciful  portrait  which  we  are  asked  to 
accept  is  as  abstract  and  as  colorless  as  that  of  our 
legendary  Russian  princes.  Beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  his  person  is  transfigured,  his  most  trivial 
deeds  are  glorified,  and  his  least  disinterested  mo- 
tives are  twisted  and  pulled  into  line  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  ethics.  The  result  is  a  cari- 
cature closely  bordering  on  the  grotesque.  Nikolai 
Alexandroviteh  is  depicted  as  a  prince  of  peace, 
a  Slav  Messiah  sent  tor  the  salvation,  not  of  his 
own  people  only,  but  of  all  the  world.  The  most 
precious  porcelain  of  human  clay  was  lavished  in 
the  making  of  this  unique  ruler,  who  stands  upon 
a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the  common  run 
of  mortals  or  of  kings,  in  virtue,  not  only  of  the 
dread  responsibilities  laid  upon  him  by  the  Most 
High,  but  also  by  reason  of  his  own  passionate  love 
of  humanity  and  his  selfless  devotion  to  the  true 
and  the  good.  In  short,  he  is  an  "  Uebermenseh " 
whose  innate  goodneu  of  heart  exceeds  even  his 
irresponsible  power. 

But  no  newspaper  hero  is  a  prophet  in  bis  own 
country  for  long;  and  Nicholas  II.  did  not  play  the 
part  in  Russia  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  His 
father's  reign  had  ended  in  utter  moral  exhaustion, 
in  the  blasting  of  hopes,  the  killing  of  enthusiasm, 
the  blackness  of  despair.  Better  things  were  con- 
fidently expected  of  the  son,  because  worse  were 
rashly  held  to  b«  impossible.  But  the  credulous 
masses  were  again  mistaken  and  soon  became  con- 
scious of  their  error.     All  Europe  will  know  it  soon. 

Nicholas  IL  began  his  reign  in  1894  as  a  highly 
sensitive,  retiring  young  man,  who  shrank  instinct- 
ively from  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the 
throne.  In  spite  of  his  camp  experience  he  was  still 
his  mother's  child,  passivity  his  predominant  trait 
and  diffidence  one  of  its  temporary  symptoms.  But 
that    phase   of   his   existence  was   short ,   and    the 
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change    from    the    chrysalis   to    the    butterfly   very 
rapid. 

His  First  Appearance. 

Men  still  call  vividly  to  mind  the  Emperor's  first 
meeting  with  one  of  the  historic  institutions  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  a  raw  November  day  in  1894.  The 
oflScials,  who  had  served  the  Czar's  great-grand- 
father, were  convened  to  do  homage  to  the  new 
monarch,  and  long  before  the  time  fixed  were  gath- 
ered together  at  the  appointed  place,  their 
bodies  covered  with  gorgeous  costumes  and  their 
faces  hidden  with  courtly  masks  expressive  of  awe 
and  admiration.  But  he  came  and  went  like  a  whiff 
of  wind  in  a  sandy  waste,  leaving  them  rubbing 
their  eyes.  They  had  expected  imperial  majesty, 
but  were  confronted  with  childish  constraint,  a 
shambling  gait,  a  furtive  glance  and  sidled  into  the 
apartment  in  which  these  hoary  dignitaries  were  re- 
spectfully awaiting  him.  With  downcast  eyes  and 
in  a  shrill  falsetto  voice  he  hastily  spoke  a  single 
sentence:  "Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  my  late 
father,  I  thank  you  for  your  services, ' '  hesitated  for 
a  second,  and  then,  turning  on  his  heels,  he  was 
gone.  They  looked  at  each  other,  some  in  amaze- 
ment, others  in  pain,  many  uttering  a  mental  prayer 
for  the  weal  of  the  nation;  and  after  an  awkward 
pause   they   dispersed  to   their  homes. 

The  nation 's  next  meeting  with  His  Majesty  took 
place  a  few  days  later  upon  an  occasion  as  solemn 
as  the  first,  but  in  the  interval  he  had  been  hyp- 
notized by  M.  Pobedonostseff,  lay  bishop  of  the 
autocracy,  who  has  the  secret  of  spiritually  an- 
ointing and  intellectually  equipping  the  chosen  of 
the  Lord.  The  keynote  of  the  Emperor's  second 
appearance  was  dignity — inaccessible,  almost  super- 
human dignity.  All  Russia  had  then  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  persons  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Zemstvos  or  local  boards — we  may  call  them  em- 
bryonic county  councils — to  do  homage  to  His 
Majesty  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Loyal  ad- 
dresses without  number,  drawn  up  in  the  flowery 
language  of  Oriental  servility,  had  been  presented 
from  all  those  institutions.  One  of  these  documents 
— and  only  one — had  seemed  to  M.  Pobedonostseff 
to  smack  of  Liberalism.  No  less  loyal  in  form  or 
spirit  than  those  of  the  other  boards,  the  address 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Tver  vaguely  expressed 
the  modest  hope  that  His  Majesty's  confidence 
might  not  be  wholly  restricted  to  the  bureaucracy, 
but  would  likewise  be  shared  by  the  Eussian  people 
and  by  the  Zemstvos,  whose  devotion  to  the  throne 
was  proverbial.  This  was  a  reasonable  wish;  it 
could  not  seriously  be  dubbed  a  crime;  and,  even 
if  it  bespoke  a  certain  spirit  of  mild  independence, 
it  was  after  all  the  act  of  a  single  Zemstvo,  whereas 
the  men  who  had  come  to  do  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror were  the  spokesmen  not  of  one  Zemstvo,  but 
of  all  Russia.  Yet  the  autocrat  strode  majestically 
into  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall,  and  with  knitted 
brows  and  tightly  drawn  lips  turned  wrathfully 
upon  the  chosen  men  of  the  nation  and,  stamping 
his  little  foot,  ordered  them  to  put  away  such 
chimerical  notions,  which  he  would  never  entertain. 
Such  was  the  Czar's  first  imperious  assertion  of  his 
divine  vice-royalty,  and  even  stanch  partisans  of 
the  autocracy  blamed  it  as  harsh  and  ill-advised. 

Felt  He  Was  God's  Lieutenant. 

Between  those  two  public  appearances  of  Nich- 
olas n.  lay  that  short  period  of  suggestion  during 
which  the  impressionable  youth  had  been  made  not 
so  much  to  believe  as  to  feel  that  he  was  God's 
lieutenant,  the  earthly  counterpart  of  his  divine 
Master.  From  that  time  forward  His  Majesty  has 
been  filled  with  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation  which  has 


gone  on  gaining  strength  in  accordance  with  the 
psychological  law  that  pride  usurps  as  much  space 
as  servility  is  ready  to  yield.  Nikolai  Alexandro- 
vitch  soon  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world,  the  peacemaker  of  mankind,  the 
torch-bearer  of  civilization  among  the  "yellow" 
and  other  "barbarous"  races  and  the  dispenser  of 
almost  every  blessing  to  his  own  happy  people. 
Taking  seriously  this  his  imaginary  mission,  he  has 
meddled  continuously  and  directly  in  every  a£falr 
of  state,  domestic  and  foreign,  thwarting  the  course 
Oi  justice,  undermining  legality,  impoverishing  his 
subjects,  boasting  his  fervent  love  of  peace,  and  yet 
plunging  his  tax-burdened  people  into  the  horrors 
of  a  sanguinary  and  needless  war. 

The  only  government  suited  to  Russia  is  a  strong 
monarchy;  but  between  this  and  a  wild  Oriental 
despotism  there  is  a  difference.  Nicholas  II.,  al- 
though not  guided  by  his  ofiicial  advisers,  has  never 
been  a  free  and  independent  ruler.  During  the  first 
part  of  his  reign  he  was  kept  in  leading-strings  by 
his  mother,  who,  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
impressed  upon  nim  the  necessity  of  imitating  in 
all  things  his  "never-to-be-forgotten  father."  That 
phrase  was  engraven  upon  the  tablets  of  his  mem- 
ory, and  is  ever  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  the 
point  of  his  pen.  For  long  it  was  the  "open  se- 
same" to  his  heart  and  mind,  because  he  strives 
consciously  to  be  a  perfected  copy  of  Alexander  m., 
and  believes  that  he  has  already  attained  the  end. 
In  reality  the  two  men  are  as  far  asunder  as  the 
positive  and  negative  poles.  The  father,  sincere, 
gloomy  and  narrow-minded,  at  least  instinctively 
felt  his  limitations,  and  steadily  kept  within  them. 
He  strove  with  indomitable  perseverance  and  occa- 
sional success  to  secure  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  best  acquaintances  the  best  men,  and,  having 
once  chosen  an  adviser,  always  asked  his  counsel, 
and  usually  followed  it.  Again,  breach  of  faith 
was  an  abomination  to  him,  and  his  word  was  re- 
garded as  better  than  any  bond,  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
taken attitude  toward  the  Finns  and  his  broken 
promise  in  regard  to  Batoum.  But  in  all  these 
characteristics  the  son  is  the  very  opposite  to  his 
father.  Unsteady,  half-hearted,  self-complacent  and 
fickle,  he  changes  his  favorites  with  his  fitful  moods, 
allowing  a  band  of  casual,  obscure  and  dangerous 
men  to  usurp  the  functions  of  his  responsible  minis- 
ters, whose  recommendations  are  ignored,  whose 
warnings  are  disregarded  and  whose  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  State  are  not  only  baffled,  but 
resented  as  symptoms  of  disobedience. 

End  of  Mother's  Sway. 

The  sway  wielded  by  his  mother  over  Nicholas  II. 
came  to  an  end,  owing  chiefly  to  differences  between 
herself  and  her  daughter-in-law  on  the  subject  of 
the  Emperor's  children.  In  the  course  of  that  ri- 
valry the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  young  wife 
checked  the  influence  of  the  mother  over  the  son. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  domestic  struggle 
for  the  mastery  was  that  the  Emperor  freed  himself 
partially,  and  for  a  time,  from  unofiicial  control, 
and  his  first  spontaneous  act,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  was  to  appoint  M.  Goremykin,  a  man  de- 
void of  qualifications,  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (1896).  This  ofSeial  remained  in  power 
for  three  years,  and  was  then  translated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers — a  sort 
of  respectable  refuge  for  ex-statesmen.  His  suc- 
cessor, M.  Sipyaghin,  chosen  by  the  influence  of  the 
Dowager  Empress,  was  nicknamed  "the  Boyarin, " 
from  his  extreme  love  of  ancient  Russian  customs 
and  traditions  and  the  childish  ways  in  which  he 
manifested  them. 

His  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  his  words  sweetened 
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with  the  honey  of  adulation,  be  infected  bis  maater 
and  many  of  bi«  own  equals  with  the  optimism  of 
Candide.  All  was  for  the  best  in  that  best  of  States, 
KuHHia,  thanks  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  monarehs, 
Nicholas  11.  That  was  the  faith  of  Sipyaghin,  who 
lovt'il  bis  sovereign  sincerely,  and  mistook  that  love 
for  patriotic  duty.  In  return  the  Emperor  warmed  to 
him,  making  him  not  his  friend  only,  but  his  com- 
rade, and  singling  him  out  for  special  marks  of 
favor.  For  instance,  although  His  Majesty,  as  a 
rule,  never  dines  or  sups  at  the  bouse  of  a  Minister, 
he  made  an  exception  of  M.  Sipyaghin. 

M.  Sipyaghin 's  ascendancy  over  Nicholas  II, 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  jealousy  of  M.  Pob«- 
donostseff  was  aroused;  it  touched  even  religion. 
For  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  encroaching  in  his 


he  would  continue  to  do  his  duty,  he  wsnt  light- 
hearted  on  his  way. 

On  Monday,  April  14, 19u I,  he  invited  His  Majesty 
to  dinner  for  the  following  Thursday;  and  the  Em- 
peror graciously  consented.  But  on  the  Thursday 
fixed  for  the  imperial  repast,  Sipyaghin 's  body  was 
carried  to  its  last  resting  place. 

Tuned  to  Plelive. 

His  Majesty  had  now  another  opportunity  far 
showing  bis  judgment  and  gratifying  bis  predilec- 
tions. Amenable  chiefly  to  tangible  and  visible 
influences,  his  choice  fell  upon  M.  de  Plehve,  who 
speedily  developed  into  the  formidable  Dictator  of 
All  the  Bossiaas. 

M.  de  Plehve  cannot  be  elaaaifled  by  nationality. 


DEHIO.V   FOB   A   PBI80N   LARGE   ENOUGH  TO 
HOLD  ALL  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLU- 
TIONISTS.—Chicago    Tribune. 


light,  offhand  manner  upon  the  domain  of  the  Chief 
Procurator  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod,  induced  the 
Cxar  to  visit  Moscow  and  spend  Passion  Week 
there;  and  the  trip  was  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion. On  his  pilgrimage  M.  Sipyaghin  treated  the 
Emperor  as  Potyemkin  dealt  with  Catherine  11.; 
he  enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular 
affection,  surrounded  him  with  signal  proofs  of  his 
subject's  prosperity,  intoxicated  him  with  the  wine 
of  self-satisfaction.  But  where  His  Majesty  was 
thanking  heaven  that  bis  people  were  happier  than 
foreigners,  millions  of  the  best  subjects  were  being 
despoiled  of  their  hard-earned  money,  and  many 
were  being  imprisoned  or  banished,  some  for  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  God,  others  for  infringing 
the  unjust  laws  of  the  Government.  M.  Sipyagnin, 
who  was  not  a  cruel  man  at  heart,  was  bated  as  the 
champion  and  inspirer  of  this  misrule.  Friends 
warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard;  but,  replying  that 


genealogy,  church  or  party.  Of  obscure  parentage, 
of  German  blood  with  a  Jewish  strain,  of  uncertain 
religious  denomination,  his  ethical  worth  waa 
ganged  aright  years  ago  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  recently  again  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  Aware  of  their  hostile  judg- 
ment, his  first  acts  were  calculated  to  modify  it. 
He  set  out  for  the  sacred  shrine  near  Moscow,  the 
Troitsko-Sergbieffsky  Monastery,  where  be  devoutly 
received  Holy  Communion  at  the  bands  of  an 
orthodox  priest.  While  be  was  thus  displaying  bis 
piety  in  view  of  bis  subordinates,  the  peasants  in 
Kharoff  and  Poltava  were  being  cmelly  flogged  by 
bis  orders  for  showing  signs  of  disaffection.  Visit- 
ing those  provinces  in  person,  M.  de  Plehve  prompt- 
ly rewarded  the  Governor  of  Kharkoff  for  flogging 
the  malcontents  at  once  and  punished  the  Governor  of 
Poltava  for  flogging  them  only  as  an  afterthought. 
That  revolt  of  the  peasants,  which  was  repeated 
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in  Saratoff  and  elsewhere,  marks  an  era  in  Eussian 
history,  for  it  resulted  in  Mr.  De  Witte's  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  Russia  and  in  that  Minister's  fall.  The 
marshals  of  the  nobility  were  empowered  to  sum- 
mon members  of  the  Zemstvo,  landed  proprietors 
and  anybody  else  who  could  enlighten  them  in  their 
investigations.  Peasants,  too,  were  asked  to  give 
their  views,  and  all  were  encouraged  to  speak  out 
freely.  And  this  was  the  question  asked:  If  the 
peasantry  are  materially  impoverished  and  physic- 
ally degenerating,  if  their  live  stock  is  dwindling 
to  nothing  and  if  the  food  they  eat  is  less  in 
quantity  and  worse  in  quality  than  ever  before,  is 
nature  to  blame  or  man?  And  if  man,  what  man? 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  were  convincing,  for, 
without  previous  consultation,  those  spokesmen  of 
various  social  classes  throughout  Russia,  whose  in- 
terests conflict  in  many  ways,  were  practically  at 
one  in  their  opinion.  Partial  to  euphemisms,  they 
condemned  the  system  of  administration.  Dotting 
their  i's  and  crossing  their  t's,  M.  de  Plehve  called 
that  system  by  the  name  of  autocracy;  and  no 
Russian  can  honestly  say  that  he  was  wrong. 
Punished   for  Befonn   Suggestions. 

The  reform  inaugurated  by  Alexander  11.,  when 
he  struck  off  the  fetters  of  serfdom,  ought,  so  these 
commissioners  held,  to  be  further  developed.  The 
peasants  should  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
special  penal  legislation.  They  should  be  taught  to 
read,  to  keep  themselves  clean  in  body  and  in  soul, 
to  cope  with  the  horrible  disease  which  in  their 
ignorance  they  now  communicate  to  each  other,  to 
shake  off  the  network  of  superstition  which  is  eating 
away  their  spiritual  nature  as  the  poison  of  infec- 
tion is  undermining  their  physictue,  and  to  fit  them- 
selves for  trade  and  Industry. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  all  Russia's  representa- 
tives— noblemen,  landed  proprietors,  doctors,  law- 
yers, tradesmen  and  peasants. 

Yet  the  men  who  uttered  it  were  punished  for 
their  audacity.  M.  de  Witte  had  exhorted  them  to 
speak  their  minds,  the  Czar  punished  them  for  obey- 
ing his  Minister,  and  M.  de  Plehve  encouraged  the 
Czar. 

M.  de  Witte  is  a  statesman  of  high  powers  and 
great  limitations — a  financier  whose  earlier  policy 
did,  I  believe,  much  harm,  as  his  mature  acts  did 
much  good,  to  the  nation.  As  Minister  he  came 
eventually  to  understand  the  needs  of  his  time  and 
country,  and  sought  with  alternating  success  and 
failure  to  satisfy  them;  his  work  was  a  mixture  of 
promise,  achievement  and  failure.  If  the  one-eyed 
man  is  necessarily  the  leader  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
blind,  M.  de  Witte  deserved  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  contemporary  Russia.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  camarilla  refused  to  have  him,  and  with 
the  monarch's  support  they  proved  more  powerful 
than  he;  for  they  already  had  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass  that  none  can  now  serve  Russia  as  Min- 
isters but  such  as  are  skillful  in  flattering  the  Czar 
— and  M.  de  Witte  was  not  one  of  these.  He  not 
only  spoke  freely  to  Nicholas  II.,  but  refused  to 
change  his  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  Em- 
peror's desires.  He  also  declined  to  dupe  the 
foreign  powers.  "Your  Majesty  pledged  your  word 
to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  the  world  believed  you. 
Russia  will  now  lose  all  credit,  and  perhaps  not  even 
gain  Manchuria,  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  break 
that  pledge.  War  also  will  follow,  and  we  sorely 
need  peace.  Besides,  Manchuria  is  useless  to  us. 
Therefore  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  this  policy."  Thus 
plainly  spoke  the  Finance  Minister,  heedless  of 
courtly  phraseology.  "Witte  is  a  haughty  dicta- 
tor   who   gives   himself   the   air   of   an   Emperor." 


So  spoke  the  courtiers  among  themselves  and  to 
His  Majesty  through  the  Grand  Dukes.  And  the 
autocrat,  wrathful  that  a  subject  should  oppose  his 
wishes  and  refuse  to  cooperate  with  him  in  profess- 
ing to  work  for  peace  while  provoking  war,  dis- 
missed him.  To  the  Russian  nation  that  loss  meant 
great  bloodshed,  vast  expense,  widespread  misery; 
what  else  it  involves  we  cannot  yet  say. 

The  Case  of  de  Plehve. 

M.  de  Plehve  (assassinated  since  this  article  was 
written)  is  now  the  most  influential  personage  in 
the  Russian  Empire — a  Muscovite  Grand  Vizier,  who 
wields  absolute  power  over  what  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  calling  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe;  and 
he  holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Imperial 
master.  Whether  he  remains  in  oiBce  or  is  dis- 
missed tomorrow  depends  not  on  the  good  or  the 
evil  that  may  result  from  his  arbitrary  administra- 
tion, but  on  the  success  which  attends  his  endeav- 
ors to  keep  the  Czar  in  countenance  and  to  persuade 
the  wayward  monarch  that  autocracy  is  safe  in  his 
hands. 

The  massacres  of  Jews,  the  banishment  of  Finns, 
the  spoliation  of  Armenians,  the  persecution  of 
Poles,  the  exile  of  Bussian  nobles,  the  flogging  of 
peasants,  the  imprisonment  and  butchery  of  Eussian 
workingmen,  the  establishment  of  a  widespread  sys- 
tem of  espionage  and  the  abolition  of  law  are  all 
measures  which  the  Minister  suggests  and  the  Czar 
heartily  sanctions.  M.  de  Plehve,  like  his  col- 
leagues, would  not  be  minister  if  his  regime  were 
really  helpful  to  the  country.  That  is  the  unpala- 
table truth  which  must  be  told  about  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicholas  U. 

Another  of  the  Czar's  well-beloved  advisers  is 
M.  Muravieff,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  has 
cheerfully  and  steadily  subordinated  all  justice  to 
the  personal  vagaries  of  his  sovereign.  He  is  one  of 
those  plastic  public  men,  of  the  type  of  Bertrand 
Barere,  whom  one  finds  in  all  countries  in  a  state 
of  social  and  political  chaos.  Today  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  subserviency  to  the  Emperor;  tomorrow 
no  man  would  be  surprised  to  see  him  vote  with 
Russian  Jacobins  for  the  suppression  of  the  auto- 
cracy. Through  him  the  law  courts  receive  timely 
hints  about  the  wishes  of  the  Crown  in  those  cases 
which  interest  the  rulers  of  Russia. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  Imagine  that  the 
Emperor  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers;  it 
is  they  who  are  his  instruments,  merely  suggesting 
measures  palatable  to  the  monarch  and  formulating 
his  will. 

Between  Humanity  and  Divinity. 

They  make  him  feel  that  what  he  thinks  is  cor- 
rect, what  he  says  is  true,  what  he  does  is  right. 
This  Hobbesian  view  of  his  position  has  been  care- 
fully engrafted  upon  his  mind  by  the  theorists  of 
autocracy,  M.  Pobedonostseff  and  Prince  Mesht- 
shersky. 

The  Czar,  then,  is  what  inherited  tendencies  and 
the  doctrines  of  Pobedonostseff  and  Meshtshersky 
have  made  him.  Between  humanity  and  divinity 
he  is  a  tertium  quid.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  theorists  of  autocracy;  such  the  conviction  of 
their  pupil.  He  is  the  one  essence  in  the  Empire; 
they  are  the  organs.  Hence  they  strive  to  please 
him,  to  carry  out  his  behests,  to  anticipate  his 
wishes,  to  suggest  plans  in  harmony  with  his  fixed 
ideas  or  passing  moods.  Necessarily,  also,  they  color 
and  distort  facts,  events  and  consequences;  for, 
while  he  can  appreciate  effects,  his  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning their  relations  to  causes  is  almost  atro- 
phied. He  is  ever  struggling  with  phantoms, 
fighting  with  windmills,  conversing  with  saints  or 
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eoniulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  But  of  tbe 
meaiw  at  hand  for  helping  his  people  or  letting 
them   help  themselves  be  never  avails  himself. 

Books  he  has  long  ago  ceaMd  to  read,  and  soimd 
advice  he  is  Incapable  of  llstenlBg  to. 

His  miniHters  be  reoeives  with  great  formality 
and  dismisses  with  haughty  condescension. 

ISlnlsten  are  Kept  in  the  Darit. 

They  are  often  kept  in  the  dark  about  matter* 
whieh   it   behooves   them   to   know   thoroughly   and 
I'arly.     Thus,  shortly  after  the  present  war  had  be- 
t;iin.  a  number  of  dignitaries  and  officials  gathered 
rnuihl  Uen.  Kuropatkin  one  day  and  asked  him  how 
tliiiik'^  were  going  on.     With  a  malicious  twinkle  in 
hix  .-yo  the  War  Minister  replied:  "Like  yourselvea, 
I   ;.  n.'.v  nnly     what     is     published.       The     war     is 
liusiness,  not   mine."     When  three  Min- 
I'lred  the  Czar  to  evacuate  Manchuria  and 
lurd  the  peace  of  the  worid,  he  answered:  "I 
keep  the  peace  of  my  own  counsel  as  well." 
I'o  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  who,  on  tbe  day  be- 
fore the  rupture  with  Japan,  vaugely  hinted  at  the 
I'osaibility  of  war,  the  Emperor  said:  "Leave  that 
"  me.     Japan  will  never  fight.     My  reign  will  be 
iti  era  of  peace  to  the  end."     With  such  little  wis- 
iom  are  the  affairs  of  great  nations  directed. 

In  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  tbe  Czar  is  reserved 
:iid  formal.     Like  his  father,  when  presiding  over 
I  committee  or  council,  he  listens  in  silence  to  the 
pinions  of  others,  almost  always  withholding  his 
wn. 
In  his  study  he  is  generally  busy  signing  replies 
'  addresses  of  loyalty,  or  writing  comments  on  tbe 
irious  reports  preaented  by  Ministers,  Governors 
nd  other  officials.     He  is  encouraged  by  his  cour- 
tiers to  believe  that  all  these  replies  and  comments 
are  priceless;  for  even  such  trivial  remarks  as  "I 
•ira  very  glad,"  God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  are  pub- 
ihed  in  large  type  in  tbe  newspaper,  glazed  over 
;u   tbe   manuscript  and   carefully  preserved  in  the 
archives  like  the  relics  of  a  saint.     But  the  most  in- 
teresting are  never  published,  and  of  these  there  is 
choice  collection.     Here  is  one.     A  report  of  the 
'gotiations   respecting  tbe  warship   Mancbur  was 
"i-ently  laid  before  him  by  Count  Lamsdorff.     The 
nor  of  it  was  that  tbe  Chinese  authoritiea  had 
immoned  the  Mancbur  to  quit  the  neutral  harbor 
f  Shanghai  at  the  repeated  and  urgent  request  of 
he  Japanese  consul  there.     On  the  margin  of  that 
'port  His  Majesty  penned  the  memorable  words: 
'  The  Japanese  consul  is  a  scoundrel." 

The  Kmperor  imagines  it  to  be  the  right  and  tbe 
iiity  of  tbe  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rnssias  to  intervene 
"rsonally  in  every  affair  that  interests  himself  or 
:i8  any  bearing  on  his  mission.     The  instances  of 
:iis  uncalled-for  personal  action  are  nearly  aa  nnm- 
rous  as  his  official  acts;  and  the  consequences  of 
!ieveral  are  written  in  blood  and  fire  in  the  history 
of  his  reign.     They  have  undermined  the  sense  of 
legality,  and  the  end  of  legality  is  always  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  violence.     The  saddest  part 
of  the  story  is  that,  the  more  unsteady  he  become*, 
the  more  vigorously  he  sweeps  away  the  last  weak 
barriers   which   stand  between  the  autocracy   and 
lolly  or  injustice,  such  as  tbe  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire, tbe  Committee  of  Ministers  and  the  Senate. 

Nothing  Stable  Under  Nicholas. 
Of  the  course  of  justice  in  political  trials  little 
need  be  said.  The  prosecution  of  tbe  murderers  of 
the  Kisbineff  Jews  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  An 
incident  unparalleled  in  our  history  before  the  pres- 
ent reign  rendered  that  trial  celebrated  for  all  tune; 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  tbe  civil  ease 
threw  up  their  briefs  and  left  the  court  beeanse  of 


the  systematic  denial  of  justice  to  their  elienta. 
When  the  flogging  ease*  were  heard  in  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  Poltava  last  year  a  similar  course  was 
taken  by  the  lawyer*.  Tbe  rights  which  our  laws 
bestow  upon  prisoner*  were  so  persistently  denied 
them  that  the  advocate*  of  the  accused  peasants  had 
no  choice  but  to  throw  up  their  briefs  and  leave  tbe 
court. 

The  Czar's  reign  has  therefore  brought  everything 
into  a  state  of  flux;  nothing  is  stable  with  us  as  in 
other  countries.  No  traditions,  no  rights  no  laws 
are  respected;  there  are  only  ever-increasing  bur- 
uens,  severer  punishments,  and  never  dwindling 
misery  and  suffering. 

In  all  these  measures,  in  their  most  trivial  de- 
tails, the  Czar  takes  an  eager  and  personal  interest, 
because  be  treats  them  as  part  of  tbe  defense  of 
autocracy. 

He  knows,  therefore,  what  is  being  done  In  his 
name;  he  expressly,  and  In  writing,  approves 
coercion  and  the  many  novel  forms  of  it  brought 
Into  vogne  by  the  amendanmee  of  autocracy,  M.  da 
Plehve.  Thus  he  conferred  a  star  upon  Prince 
Obolensky  for  bis  energy  In  flogging  the  peasant*  of 
the  Government  of  Kharkoff  until  acme  of  them 
died;  he  even  raised  this  cealons  official  to  tbe 
nnlque  rank  of  Lientenant-Oeneral  of  the  Admiralty 
— a  post  of  which  the  Bnsslan  public  had  never 
heard  before. 

Nobles  Side  with  the  People. 

So  far  one  of  the  mo8t  salient  results  of  His  Maj- 
esty's return  toward  the  epoch  of  serfdom  has  been 
the  estrangement  of  almost  every  class  from  the  dy- 
nasty and  its  chief.  For  a  nation  like  Russia, 
which  cannot  yet  dispense  with  the  monarchical 
form  of  government,  this  is  a  calamity.  Tbe  nobles 
are  generally  on  the  side  of  tbe  people,  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  that  of  their  ruler.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  attitude  was  given  by  an  ex-Minister, 
Prince  Vyazemsky,  who  publicly  condemned  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  police  in  flogging  the  students  in 
tbe  Nevsky  Prospekt.  The  nobles  of  Tver  have 
not  only  spoken  but  suffered  for  the  popular  cause, 
which  the  Czar  spurns  as  impious  and  punishes  a* 
treasonable.  In  order  to  extinguish  this  resistance, 
the  Emperor  has  lately  signified  his  wish  to  confer 
such  powers  upon  every  governor  of  a  province  a* 
will  enable  him  to  deport  any  peraon,  without  trial 
or  accusation,  not  only  for  a  political  offense,  but 
for  disagreeing  with  tbe  views  of  His  Excellency 
tbe  Governor  on  any  local  question.  Arbitrary 
regulations  have  lately  been  isaned  by  the  Chief  of 
Police  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Moscow  and  by  the  governors  of  other  province* 
which  supersede  the  laws  of  tbe  Empire,  and  any 
infringement  of  them  is  visited  with  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  English  reader,  for  whose  admiration  many 
fancy  portraits  of  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Bus- 
*ias  have  been  drawn,  may  ask  how  these  things  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  manifesto  promulgated  by 
His  Majesty  on  March  II,  1903,  which  promised 
certain  reform*  to  hi*  people.  The  answer  is  that 
the  manifesto  was  a  mere  waplay  of  fireworks.  That 
document,  which  made  a  stir  in  Bussia  and  abroad, 
was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Plehve  and  altered  again 
and  again  by  the  Czar  himself,  nntil  he  had  elabor- 
ated a  statement  of  which  tbe  form  was  solemn  and 
the  contents  trivial.  Setting  aside  its  mere  frothy 
phraseology,  the  only  tangible  reforms  it  fore- 
shadowed were  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  peasants  for  taxation  and  tbe  main- 
tenance of  religious  tolerance.  As  foreigners  un- 
derstand religious  tolerance  better  than  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation,  let  as  briefly  compare  the  im- 
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perial  promise  touching  religion  with  the   imperial 
achievement. 

Aids  Beligious  Prosecution. 

Since  he  issued  the  manifesto  Nicholas  II.  has 
done  nothing  for  religious  tolerance  and  very  much 
against  it.  The  Jews  have  been  persecuted  even 
more  cruelly  and  more  extensively  than  before  his 
welcome  words  were  uttered. 

To  aflSrm  that  positive  laws  are  broken  in  order 
to  render  religious  persecution  possible  is  but  to 
assert  a  truism.  The  proofs  are  of  frequent  oc- 
curence. The  Senate,  by  one  of  its  legislative  de- 
crees, authorized  the  Old  Believers  to  open  a  chapel 
in  Uralsk.  This  permission  had  already  been  given 
by  the  Ministry,  so  that  it  could  not  lawfully  be 
called  in  question.  Yet  the  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince cancelled  it;  and  there  was  no  redress.  On 
another  occasion  three  children  in  the  village  of 
Simonoska,  in  the  Government  of  Smolensk,  were 
forcibly  taken  from  the  custody  of  their  father, 
one  Rodionoflf,  because  he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  were 
placed  in  charge  of  a  complete  stranger,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church. 

If  the  repressive  measures  to  which  the  Czar  thus 
attaches  his  name  have  little  in  common  with  true 
religion,  his  constructive  action  appears  to  be  in- 
spired by  thinly-disguised  superstition.  In  miracles 
and  marvels  he  takes  a  childish  delight,  and  is  as 
ready  to  believe  the  messages  from  the  invisible 
world  which  the  spirits  send  through  a  Mr.  Philippe 
in  the  Crimea  as  in  the  wonders  wrought  by  the 
relics  of  Orthodox  monks  whose  names  he  himself 
adds  to  the  roll  of  Russian  saints. 

Sway  of  Orand  Dukes. 

Who  then,  it  may  be  asked,  influences  the  autocrat 
whose  personal  rule  is  thus  absolute?  If  his  Minis- 
ters are  but  his  organs  and  even  his  women-folk  are 
powerless  to  move  him,  whose  is  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates him?  The  answer  lies  on  the  surface.  In  the 
sweeping  theories  of  autocracy,  which  he  has  made 
his  own,  M.  Pobedonostseff  and  Prince  Meshtsher- 
sky,  the  Torquemada  and  Cagliostro  of  contempor- 
ary Russia,  were  his  teachers.  Their  abstract  aphor- 
isms and  personal  appeals  engendered  a  faith  and 
fervor  in  the  spirit  of  their  plastic  pupil  which  have 
become  second  nature;  and  he  now  measures  every 
new  idea  by  its  bearing  upon  autocracy.  The 
teaching  of  these  masters  is  backed  by  certain 
Grand  Dukes,  who  form  a  sort  of  secret  council 
like  that  which  regulates  the  life  of  the  great 
Lama  of  Thibet.  Under  Alexander  III.  they  had 
no  part  to  play,  for  that  monarch  kept  them  in 
their  places.  Nicholas  II.,  on  the  contrary,  is  easily 
swayed  by  these  self-seeking  members  of  his  fam- 

iiy- 

This  grand-ducal  ring  Is  the  Russian  governing 
syndicate  unlimited;  and  no  Minister  could  with- 
stand it  for  a  month.  It  is  able  to  thwart  his  plans 
in  their  primary  stage,  to  discredit  them  in  the 
Czar's  eyes  during  the  discussion,  or  to  have  them 
cancelled  after  the  Emperor  has  sanctioned  them. 
Obviously  Russia  has  more  autocrats  than  one. 

Always  in  want  or  in  debt,  the  Grand  Dukes  flock 
together  wherever  there  is  money  to  be  had,  like 
vultures  over  a  battlefield;  and,  if  they  stand  to 
win  in  any  undertaking,  they  care  little  about  the 
nationality  of  the  losers  and  less  about  the  ethics 
of   the   game. 

Upon  the  mind  of  their  simple  relative  the  Grand 
Dukes  work  with  consummate  skill.  Every  candi- 
date for  imperial  favor  whom  they  present  is  a 
specialist  who  promises  to  realize  the  momentary  de- 
sires of  the  Czar.  Thus  M.  Philippe,  the  spiritua- 
list who  appeared  during  the  Emperor's  illness  in 


Yalta,  promised  him  a  son  and  heir,  and  was  there- 
fore received  with  open  arms.  As  time  passed,  and 
the  hopes  which  this  adventurer  raised  were  not 
fulfilled,  the  canonization  of  St.  Seraphim  was  sug- 
gested by  a  pious  Grand  Duke  and  a  sceptical  abbot, 
because  among  the  feats  said  to  have  been  achieved 
by  this  holy  man  was  the  miraculous  bestowal  of 
children  upon  barren  women. 

Bezobrazoff  Most  Dangerous  of  All. 

But  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  imperial  favor- 
ites is  M.  Bezobrazoff,  a  cross  between  a  clever 
company  promoter  and  an  eccentric.  This  gentle- 
man, who  in  his  lucid  intervals  gives  proof  of  ex- 
traordinary shrewdness,  began  his  career  as  an  olfi- 
cer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  passed  on  to  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Hounds,  and  in  this  capacity 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the 
Grand-Ducal  ring.  In  time  he  resigned,  and,  hop- 
ing to  do  a  brilliant  stroke  of  business  a  la  Amer- 
icaine,  went  to  the  Far  East,  where  he  was  to  look 
after  the  financial  interests  of  the  Grand  Dukes. 
The  Yalu  forests  seemed  to  promise  well  as  a  specu- 
lation, and  he  returned  with  a  proposal  for  ex- 
ploiting them.  The  sharp  criticism  with  which  the 
project  was  received  by  M.  de  Witte,  Count  Lams- 
dorflf  and  others  at  first  alarmed  the  Czar.  But  M. 
Bezobrazoff,  who  was  received  by  His  Majesty  at 
the  request  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  had  no  difficulty 
in  winning  over  the  wavering  young  monarch;  and 
the  Czar,  as  has  already  been  stated,  himself  became 
an  investor.  From  that  moment  M.  Bezobrazoff 's 
ascendancy  began.  He  returned  to  the  Far  East 
with  plenipotentiary  power  such  as  no  Minister  ever 
possessed.  Gen.  Kuropatkin,  Baron  Rosen,  Count 
Lamsdorff  were  subordinated  to  him,  and  his  re- 
port on  the  Manchurian  railway  accelerated  M.  de 
Witte 's  fall.  He  caused  Admiral  Alexieff,  a  man  of 
narrow  outlook  and  vast  ambitions,  to  be  appointed 
Viceroy;  and  between  them  they  lured  the  un- 
steady monarch,  and  with  him  all  the  nation,  into 
the  present  costly  and  disastrous  war. 

Thus  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  with  its  peasan- 
try, army,  navy,  clergy,  universities  and  Ministers, 
is  but  the  servant  of  an  inexperienced  prince  who 
is  not  only  deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  a 
ruler,  but  even  devoid  of  the  tact  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  keep  up  appearances.  At  home  the 
nation  is  suppressed;  it  cannot  make  its  voice  heard 
on  the  subjects  of  war  or  peace,  of  taxation  or  edu- 
cation, of  industry  or  finance;  it  cannot  even  save 
its  soul  in  its  own  way.  Abroad  the  policy  of  Rus- 
sia is  a  policy  of  expansion  without  end,  planned  by 
officials  without  scruples,  and  executed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment without  responsibility.  It  has  brought 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  assurances  given  by  Am- 
bassadors are  not  binding  on  the  Foreign  Minister; 
promises  made  by  the  Foreign  Minister  are  disre- 
garded by  the  heads  of  other  departments  and  dis- 
honored by  the  Czar;  treaties  ratified  by  the  Czar 
are  not  binding  on  the  Government, which  may  plead 
a  change  of  circumstances  as  a  justification  for 
breaking  them.  This  theory,  which  to  our  shame 
is  become  as  specifically  Russian  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  American,  has  been  firmly  estalished  by 
Nicholas  II.,  who  may  truly  say  that  the  Empire  is 
himself  and  that  his  ways  are  inscrutable. 


Infernal  Therapeutics. 

Dante  was  giving  a  round  trip  through  Inferno. 

"And  who,"  we  asked,  "is  that  fellow  who  is 
sneezing  in  all  this  heat?" 

"He  is  the  man  who  always  had  a  sure  cure  for 
a  cold,"  returned  our  guide. 

Our  sympathy  destroyed,  we  passed  by  with 
averted  head. — New  York  Sun. 
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Behind  the  Batilemeivts 

CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE  SITUATION  AGAIN  EMPHASIZED  AS 
THE  REAL  ISSUE  IN  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.— NEW  TONE 
OF  SELF-CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  EMPIRE— REFORM  MOVEMENT 
GROWS  RAPIDLY. 


As  it  was  China  that  led.  primarily,  to 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  so  it  is 
China  and  the  Chinese  question  which  are 
beginning  to  rise  above  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  battle.  During  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  the  incident  of  the  note  of  Secretary 
Hay  to  the  European  powers  negotiating  a 
re-assertion  of  the  pledge  of  Chinese  in- 
tegrity, which  is  in  itself  suflBcient  to  impress 
the  importance  of  the  empire's  affairs.  But 
back  of  the  Hay  note  and  of  still  greater 
significance  have  been  the  sterling  force  and 
independence  of  the  Chinese  reply  to  Russia, 
the  reports  of  the  dispatch  of  a  body  of 
Chinese  young  men  to  the  various  capitals 
of  the  world  to  prepare  for  the  building  of 
a  Chinese  navy,  descriptions  of  increased 
latitude  for  the  press  throughout  the  empire, 
the  assumption  of  the  Belgian  interest  in  the 
Hankow-Canton  Railroad  project  by  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  a-ssociates,  and  the  bold 
and  impressive  declaration  of  Sir  Chengtung 
Liang-Cheng  that  the  principles  of  Confucius 
abhor  war  and  lead  toward  the  end  of  peace 
and  arbitration  which  are  the  underlying 
motives  of  the  most  modem  diplomacy. 


THE  NOTE  THAT  SAVED  CHINA 


Secretary  Hay's  Prompt  Action  In  BalUng  a  Move- 
ment to  Break  the  Ante- War  Pledges. 

Ill  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  WalterWell- 
inaii,  the  distinguished  correspondent  who 
stands  in  peculiarly  close  relationship  to  the 
authorities  of  Washington,  gave  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  negotiations  in  con- 
junction with  Secretary  Hay's  note: 

Washington. — Moves  of  the  highest  importance 
have  been  made  in  the  game  of  diplomacy  during 


the  last  few  days — moves  which  promise  in  their 
working  out  to  write  some  of  the  most  momentoux 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
future  of  thp  Chinese  Empire,  the  fate  of  the 
RuMian  advance  to  the  Pacific,  the  settlement  of  the 
present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  all  the  great 
powers  to  the  vast  disputed  area  in  the  far  Eiast  are 
involved. 

The  chief  centers  of  this  diplomatic  game  are 
Washington  and  St.  Petersburg;  the  other  capitals 
are  for  the  time  being  mere  followers  of  the  Bns- 
sian  and  American  leaders.  The  question  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  outcome  of  the  play  is  this:  WiU 
Japan  in  the  end  side  with  Bossia  in  a  defensive 
alliance,  otherwise  a  devision  of  the  spoils,  or  will 
.Japan  remain  .firm  in  her  actual  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  moral  alliance  with  the 
United  States  in  resistance  to  Russian  encroach- 
ment upon  Chinese  territoryf 

The  secret  of  Russia's  recent  accusation  against 
China's  neutrality  is  out  at  last.  The  Russian 
scheme  was  to  make  that  claim  the  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  by  forming  a  defensive  aUianee 
with  Japan,  the  Mikado  to  retain  control  of  a 
part  of  Manchuria,  including  Port  Arthur  (the 
fortress  to  be  dismantled),  and  Russia  to  hold  the 
upper  part  of  Manchuria  with  an  outlet  for  her 
railroad  to  a  port  on  the  western  side  of  the  Oulf 
of  Liaotung,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanhaikwan. 

Preventing  Certain  Peace   Tarns. 

There  is  information  of  the  best  character  that 
if  Japan  is  willing  to  make  peace  on  some  sneb 
terms  as  these  Russia  is  prepared  to  enter  negotia- 
tions. '  The  meaning  of  such  a  settlement,  of  coarse, 
would  be  that  Russia  recognizes  the  inevitable  as 
to  Korea  and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula — recognizes 
that  Japan  is  there  to  stay —  and  that  Russia  pro- 
poses simply  to  move  over  to  the  western  side  of  the 
gulf  and  intrench  herself  anew.  It  is  not  believed 
here  that  Japan  will  assent  to  any  such  parceling 
out  of  Chinese  territory  as  the  price  of  peace.  Bat 
throughout  the  diplomatic  world  there  are  various 
opinions  on  this  score,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is 
feared  that  Tokio,  weary  of  war  and  fearful  of 
financial  drain,  may  consent  to  the  bargain. 

But  at  this  juncture  enters  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant play  of  all — the  move  made  by  John  Hay 
to  rally  once  more  the  great  powers  in  defense  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China.  Mr.  Hay  is  not 
trying  per  se  to  block  Russia's  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
»ettlement  with  Japan,  bat  he  is  endeavoring,  with 
his  usual  foresight  and  skill,  to  veto  the  Basaian 
plan  to  make  peace  at  the  expense  of  China  and  by 
the  appropriation  of  another  slice  of  Chinese  t«rri- 
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tory.  Mr.  Hay's  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
rewarded  with  such  success  that  it  may  now  be  said 
without  reserve  that  the  great  powers,  excepting, 
of  course,  Russia  and  Japan,  have  been  ranged  under 
American  leadership  in  what  amounts  to  an  inter- 
national guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  China.  Hence 
the  Eussian  game  to  make  China  the  pawn  of  peace 
is  blocked,  barring  the  unlooked-for  event  that 
Japan  throws  over  her  western  sympathizers  and 
joins  hands  with  her  present  enemy,  seeking  an 
alliance  and  a  division  of  the  spoUs. 

Text  of  the  Note. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hay's  circular  telegram  follows: 
"Department  of  State. 
"Washington,  Jan.  13,  1905. 

"It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  apprehension 
exists  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Powers  that  in  the 
eventual  negotiations  for  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  claim  may  be  made  for  the  concession  of 
Chinese  territory  to  neutral  Powers.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  loath  to  share  this  apprehension,  be- 
lieving that  the  introduction  of  extraneous  interests 
would  seriously  embarrass  and  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  involved  in  the  present  contest 
in  the  Far  East,  thus  making  more  remote  the  at- 
tainment of  that  peace  which  is  so  earnestly  to  be 
desired. 

"For  its  part  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
made  its  position  well  known,  and  has  been  gratified 
at  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  to  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  broad  policy  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  China  and  the  'open  door' 
in  the  Orient,  whereby  equality  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunity and  access  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations. 

' '  Holding  these  views  the  United  States  disclaims 
any  thought  of  reserved  territorial  rights  or  control 
in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  it  is  deemed  fitting  to 
make  this  purpose  frankly  known  and  to  remove  all 
apprehension  on  this  score  so  far  as  concerns  the 
policy  of  this  nation,  which  maintains  so  consider- 
able a  share  of  the  Pacific  commerce  of  China  and 
which  holds  such  important  possessions  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific,  almost  at  the  gateway  of  China. 

"You  will  bring  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  you 
will  invite  the  expression  of  its  views  thereon. 

John  Hay." 


MAKES  STRONG  REPLY 


Strikes  Back  at  Russia's  Charge  That  Fekin  Oov- 
enunent  Has  Violated  Neutrality. 

Inspired  either  by  the  confidence  due  to 
American  support,  or  moved  by  the  impulses 
of  an  awakening  national  spirit,  China  re- 
plied to  Russia's  charges  of  violation  of 
neutrality  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  with  a  self-confidence  and  boldness 
that  hitherto  have  been  entirely  lacking  from 
China's  diplomacy.  Said  the  New  York 
Herald  concerning  the  reply : 

China  has  struck  back  as  vigorously  as  diplomacy 
will  permit  at  Russia's  recent  charges  that  the 
Chinese  government  has  countenanced  flagrant  pro- 
Japanese  violations  of  neutrality. 

in  a  note  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hay,  who  was  slightly  ill  at  his  home,  today  by  Sir 
Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  the  Chinese  Minister,  the 
Pekin   government   not   only   vigorously  and   speci- 


fically denied  the  Russian  charges,  but  accused  Rus- 
sia of  flagrant  violations  of  Chinese  neutrality. 

This  note  is  a  bold  diplomatic  challenge  to  Rus- 
sia. Sir  Chentung  advised  his  government  last 
week  to  say  frankly  whatever  it  had  to  say,  and  ap- 
parently his  advice  has  been  followed.  This  stiff- 
ening of  the  back  bone  of  the  Pekin  Foreign  OflSce 
is  ascribed  to  the  growing  Japanese  influence  in 
China. 

Mr.  Hay  will  convey  this  note  to  the  President. 
A  similar  note  will  be  transmitted  by  China  to  all 
the  neutral  powers. 

The  Herald  is  able  to  publish  a  synopsis  of  the 
note  approved  by  official  authority. 

Replying  to  the  Russian  charge  that  Chinese 
bandits,  or  Chunhuses,  in  Manchuria  were  led  in 
attacks  against  the  Russians,  China  says  that  the 
bandits  were  first  organized  by  a  Eussian  officer 
named  Martildeof,  and  that  many  other  Eussian 
officers  enlisted  the  Chunhuses  in  the  Russian  armj- 
as  frontier  guards.  In  this  manner  they  were  used 
against  the  Japanese  forces  in  Manchuria.  China  ob- 
serves that  the  laws  of  nations  do  not  prohibit  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  retired  officers  from  joining 
belligerents. 

No  Japanese  Officers  in  Army. 

The  second  Russian  charge  was  that  the  Chinese 
army  commanded  by  Generals  Yuan  Shai  Kai  and 
Ma  was  largely  officered  by  Japanese. 

China  replies  that  there  is  not  a  single  Japanese 
officer  in  the  entire  army  in  Northern  China.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  are  several  Japanese  in  the  gov- 
ernment school  at  Poatingfu,  but  that  they  are 
translators  engaged  long  before  the  war.  After 
the  war  began  they  gave  their  word  not  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  and  this  word  has  not  been  broken. 
China's  observations  on  this  subject  concluded  with 
a  tart  suggestion  that  this  is  a  question  of  inter- 
national administration  anyway,  and  that  no  jus- 
tification is  evident  for  complaint  on  this  score  by 
any  foreign  government. 

The  Russian  charge  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense contraband  commerce  permitted  to  proceed 
between  Chefoo  and  Dalny  is  next  taken  up  by  the 
Chinese  note.  It  is  stated  that  there  have  been  no 
ships  cleared  from  Chefoo  for  Dalny,  which  is  near 
Port  Arthur  and  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Japanese  since  the  war  began,  and  that  Chinese  cus- 
toms officials  would  refuse  to  issue  clearance  pap'ers 
for  any  such  ship. 

In  regard  to  the  Russian  charge  that  the  Miatoa 
Islands  have  been  used  as  a  Japanese  base  for  naval 
operations  against  Port  Arthur  the  Chinese  note 
enters  a  strong  denial.  It  is  stated  that  since  the 
war  began  the  Chinese  cruiser  Hai  Chi  has  watched 
those  waters  and  that  the  local  prefect  has  sent  the 
gunboat  Hai  Boa  to  patrol  the  islands,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  sign  observed  of  any  landing  of 
Japanese. 

The  most  serious  accusation  of  the  Russian  note 
was  that  the  activity  of  the  Chinese  army  indicated 
its  intention  soon  to  become  the  active  military  ally 
of  Japan.  In  response  to  this  China  states  that  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  force  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  order  and  peace  in  the  country.  It  is 
asked  what  government  would  not  pursue  similar 
tactics  and  why  China's  legitimate  actions  in  this 
direction  should  be  searched  for  this  most  unjust 
suspicion. 

In  Turn  Accuses  Russia. 

The  Chinese  note  then  concludes  with  a  few  ob- 
servations as  to  Russia's  action,  and  here  it  is  that 
the  Pekin  government  has  taken  its  boldest  stand. 

It  is  declared  that  Russia  has  built  bridges  and 
lias  stationed  troops  west  of  the  Liao  river,  which 
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markf  the  boundary  of  the  zone  of  bostUitiM  to 
which  the  belligerents  and  neutral  powem  agreed  the 
war  should  be  confined.  At  several  places  it  is 
•'barged  the  Russians  obtained  provisions  and  sup- 
plies by  the  use  of  force.  This  is  said  especially  to 
have  been  the  case  at  Soi  Mun  Tung,  in  Kalgan, 
which  is  in  Manchuria;  on  Pai-Tai-Ho,  which  is  near 


plained  that  the  ammunition  protected  at  Fun-Tai 
was  intended  for  the  Legation  guard  at  Pekin,  but 
China  asks  why  this  should  be  done  so  secretly 
when  there  is  no  objection  to  that  guard  being  so 
supplied. 

China  states  in  this  note  that  when  one  govern- 
ment like  Russia  goes  so  far  as  to  make  baaaloss 


CHINESE    NEUTRALITY.— Chicago    Tribune. 


Shan-Hai-Kwan,  and  at  Fun-Tai,  which  is  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Pekin,  all  of  which  places 
are  in  the  neutral  zone. 

Agents  have  been  arrested  for  smuggling  arms 
and  ammunition  concealed  in  merchandise.  It  is 
•apposed  by  the  Chinese  government  that  this  was 
done  in  an  effort  to  make  a  short  cut  in  supplying 
tlie  Russian  troops  in  Manchuria.     Russia  has  ex- 


charges  without  any  cause  whatever  China  feels  it 
incumbent  to  make  this  reply,  taking  pleasure  in 
reiterating  the  statement  that  it  has  swerved  not 
one  iota  from  its  promised  attitude  of  perfect  nen- 
trality.  The  belief  is  expressed  that  for  the  United 
State*  to  uphold  justice  is  not  only  fortunate  for 
China,  but  benefieial  to  the  entire  world. 
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PLANS  A  GREAT  NAVY 


Program    Contemplates   25   Battleships   and   Other 
Vessels  to  Bound  Out  Fleet. 

One  of  the  most  immediately  significant  of 
the  many  forward  steps  which  are  being  re- 
ported from  China,  is  the  news  that  a  body 
of  young  men  is  being  sent  to  the  various 
capitals  of  the  world  to  be  educated  for  a 
general  program  of  naval  construction.  Said 
a  recent  dispatch  to  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle: 

Peking. — If  the  plans  which  are  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Chinese  government  materialize, 
China  will  within  the  next  decade  or  so  have  one  of 
the  most  powerful  navies  of  the  world.  Under  this 
plan  a  large  number  of  the  brightest  young  men  in 
China  are  to  be  educated  in  the  American  and 
European  naval  colleges,  and  a  program  of  build- 
ing is  to  be  inaugurated  which  contemplates  not  less 
than  twenty-five  battleships  of  the  first  class,  with 
armored  cruisers  and  small  vessels  in  suflScient  num- 
ber to  round  out  the  fleet  in  accordance  with  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  naval  strategy. 

The  idea  is  to  have  educated  Chinese  officers  ready 
to  take  the  subordinate  positions  at  all  events 
aboard  these  ships  as  soon  as  they  are  completed, 
employing  foreigners  for  the  higher  positions  in 
command  until  such  time  as  the  Chinese  officers  have 
gained  experience  sufficient  to  warrant  placing  them 
in   charge. 

Ultimately  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
element  in  both  the  navy  and  the  army  from  the 
plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  Japan  of 
having  no  foreigners  whatever  in  any  capacity  in 
the  fighting  arm  of  the  government. 

The  first  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme 
is  already  under  way,  that  is,  the  arranging  of  the 
finances.  Sir  Eobert  Hart  is  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  money,  which  is  admittedly  a  difficult  one. 


CHINA'S  BULEB  A  CHBISTIAN9 


Minister  Conger  and  Wife  Said  to  Have  Converted 
the  Empress  to  the  Faith. 

Early  in  the  year  the  report  was  sent  out 
from  Minister  Conger's  home  town  in  Iowa 
that  private  correspondence  from  him  indi- 
cated that  the  Empress  Dowager  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity^^  through  the  au- 
spices of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conger.  While  the 
form  of  the  report  left  it  without  verification, 
and  while  nothing  has  been  added  to  it,  the 
first  report  bears  an  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive relationship  to  the  general  trend  of 
things  in  the  Chinese  Empire  today.  Said 
the  press  dispatches  concerning  the  matter: 

Sioux  City,  la. — That  the  dowager  empress  of 
China  has  been  converted  to  Christianity  and 
Christian  Science  through  the  influence  of  Minister 
E.  H.  Conger  and  his  wife,  who  have  been  almost 
eight  years  at  Pekin,  is  the  claim  made  by  relatives 


of  the  minister  who  recently  have  received  letters 
from  him  direct  from  Pekin. 

It  is  also  declared  that  the  empress  has  given 
substantial  promises  that  her  conversion  shall  be 
announced  in  the  most  public  way  before  Minister 
Conger  leaves   Pekin. 

This  public  announcement,  which  is  to  be  made 
soon,  is  to  be  followed  by  steps  by  the  empress  that 
will  inaugurate  a  great  era  of  reform  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Christian  Science  friends  of  the  Congers  in 
Iowa  claim  it  is  all  as  a  great  victory  for  Christian 
Science. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  foreign  legations 
were  besieged  in  Pekin  during  the  boxer  uprising 
four  years  ago  Christian  Scientists  all  over  the 
world  organized  a  conspiracy  of  prayer  for  the 
colony,  the  Congers  being  ardent  Scientists. 

When  the  legationers  at  last  were  rescued  the 
claim  was  boldly  advanced  that  it  was  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Scientists,  or  rather  the  result 
of  an  overpowering  rush  of  thought  waves  in  their 
direction,  which  had  pushed  off  the  unthinking  bar- 
barians. 

Since  then  the  Congers  have  become  friendly  with 
the  dowager,  Mrs.  Conger  often  having  been  given 
private  audiences  with  the  old  woman.  As  a  result 
it  is  said  the  dowager  empress  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  she  has  promised  great  things. 

Minister  Conger  believes  that  as  the  result  of 
her  casting  her  tremendous  power  and  ability  into 
the  scale  on  the  side  of  progressiveness  China  will 
open  its  gates  to  western  people,  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  empire  will  rapidly  be  Christianized. 

In  short,  there  is  just  dawning  the  day  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  empire,  which  will  compare  only 
with  the  regeneration  of  Japan  when  the  ancient 
empire  was  transformed  into  a  thoroughly  modern 
power. — Chicago    Tribune. 


BEFOBM  MOVEMENT  GROWS 


Nearly  Five  Million  Chinamen  Organized  for  Their 
Country's  Advancement. 

Knowledge  that  the  reform  elements  of 
China  have  been  well  organized  has  been  gen- 
eral throughout  the  United  States  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  the  following  comprehen- 
sive summary  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
discloses  a  much  wider  range  and  a  much 
stronger  power  of  action  perhaps  than  has 
been  commonly  realized: 

A  powerful  reform  movement  which  is  quietly 
spreading  over  the  entire  world,  and  in  which 
nearly  five  million  people  are  interested,  is  now  ac- 
tively under  way  to  awaken  the  Empire  of  China  to 
its  greath  strength  and  to  make  it  shake  itself  from 
the  somnolence  of  centuries,  arouse  it  to  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  its  own  unmeasured  strength  and 
of  seizing  its  share  of  matchless  commercial  possi- 
bilities. 

The  movement  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  Reform  Association,  of  which  Dr. 
Tom  She  Bin,  of  California,  was  the  first  president 
for  America. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  and  highly  educated 
men  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  Hon.  Kang  Yu  Wei, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  movement,  being  a  strong 
advocate  of  modern  progressiveness.    He  is  now  on 
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bU  way  to  this  country  and  will  visit  Pr«aident 
Roosevelt,  who  is  already  aware  of  the  coming  risit 
of  the  titled  Chinaman  and  also  of  the  vast  move- 
ment now  on  foot  to  Americanize  China,  bein(  made 
acquainted  a  short  time  ago  with  the  facts  by  Miss 
Kang  Hong  Beck,  a  bright  and  charming  girl  of  17 
years,  who,  while  in  Washington  recently,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  call  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Hon.  Kang  Yu  Wei  is  the  Orand  President  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  Reform  Association  of  the  World, 
and  the  Great  Reform  Chief  of  China.  He  left  China 
after  the  bloody  coup  d'etat  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
Tsze  He  in  1898,  against  the  reformers  of  China, 
daring  which  six  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  ofieers  and 
reform  chiefs  were  beheaded.  The  Empress  Dow- 
ager, who  is  bitterly  opposed  to  any  reform  what- 
over  in  China,  and  is  aggressively  antagonizing  pres- 
lit  movements  by  outside  influences,  at  one  time  of- 
'-red  $100,000  for  each  Kang  and  Leong,  dead  or 
:ilivo,  as  she  was  opposed  to  the  progreaaive  ideas 
which  they  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Celestial 
ICmpire.  This  blood  reward,  however,  is  now  with- 
drawn, thus  frustrating  any  attempt  by  some  ig- 
norant Chinese  on  the  lif(>  of  Kang  Yn  Wei. 

Only  Man  Empreai  Feaia. 

General  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  a  warm  friend  of  Kang, 
the  powerful  Viceroy  of  Chi  Li  province  and  com- 
mander of  40,000  foreign-drilled  troops,  is  now  a 
reformer  and  the  only  man  in  China  whom  the  Em- 
press fears,  but  whom  she  cannot  deprive  of  his 
military  power,  on  account  of  his  great  power  and 
influpnce. 

Hon.  Kang  went  first  to  England,  the  country 
which  had  graciously  protected  him  in  his  flight  for 
life,  after  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  is  in  sym. 
patby  with  the  modern  reform  movement,  had  sent 
word  to  him  to  protect  himself.  He  then  came  to 
Canada  in  1899.  From  there,  with  his  heart  still 
heavy  from  the  frightful  experiences  he  had  gone 
through,  Kang  Yu  Wei  launched  the  Chinese  Empire 
Reform  Association. 

From  Canada  Hon.  Kang  Yu  Wei  directed  his 
'  riend.  Dr.   Tom  She  Bin,  of  San   Francisco,  Cal., 

'  start  the  "Bow  Wong  Wooey"  in  America,  tha 

society  for  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Kwong 

I      Usu,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  protect,  which  he  did. 

This  Chinese   Empire   Reform   Association,  as  it  is 

died  in  English,  Ih  by  no  moans  supporting  a  revo- 
ationury  movement,  as  some  Americans  might  be 
li>d  to  believe. 

Lew  Kan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  San  Francisco, 
<  al.,  is  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Chinese 
Iniperial  Reform  Association;  Chen  Mun  Chung,  a 
wealthy  and  shrewd  diplomat,  was  made  the  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Society,  and  Ow  Wan  Chew, 
a  bright  young  editor,  president  of  the  Association 
in  America.  The  latter  is  now  about  to  return  to 
China  and  some  other  prominent  Chinese  will  be 
put  in  his  place.  Besides  these  three  prominent  Chi- 
namen, there  are  at  least  thirty  presidents  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
eitiea  where  large  colonies  of  Chinese  Reformers  are 
located.  There  are  also  102  directors  in  smaller 
cities  all  over  the  globe  at  the  head  of  the  branches 
of  the  association,  and  the  officers  are  in  close  toneb 
with  every  line  of  progression  made  in  tha  modem 
reform  movement. 

Leader  Coming  to  America. 
The  Association  has  grown  from  a  small  member- 
aUp  to  over  45,000  Chinese  merchants  in  America, 
mad  to  4,500,000  and  more  prominent,  well-to-do 
Chinese  and  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
■any  more  millions  of  sympathizers  who  are  afraid 


to  publicly  acknowledge  their  allegiance  for  fear  of 
the  Empress  Dowager,  amon^  them  some  of  the  high 
est  officials  in  and  ont  of  China. 

Hon.  Kang  Yu  Wei  is  coming  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  all  branches  of  the  Chinese 
Reform  Assoeiatton,  and  not,  as  many  believe,  to  re 
cruit  any  soldiers  nor  to  appoint  military  offleen> 
of  any  kind.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  establiah  a 
Cnineae  International  Banking  Institution,  with  a 
capital  of  $15,000,000. 

Next  to  Kang  Tn  Wei  in  politieal  importance  in 
the  reform  movement  is  Hon.  Leong  Kai  Chew,  who. 
although  young,  about  33  years  of  age,  is  full  of  wis 
dom  and  energy.  When  he  waa  condemned  to  deatii 
by  the  Empress  in  1898  he  waa  saved  and  carried  on 
a  warship  to  Japan  by  order  of  Marquis  Ito.  Kang 
and  Leong  are  today  the  most  important  figures  in 
Asia,  both  anxious  for jpeaee,bttt  at  the  same  time  in 
listing  upon  Emperor  Hsu's  recognition  by  his  aunt, 
the  Empress  Dowager,  as  the  only  immediate  pos 
sible  realization  of  their  goal — reform  and  awaken 
ing  of  China. 

One  of  the  Reformers'  first  steps  will  b«  to  eradi 
cate  snperstition,  which  held  back  China's  progres^• 
for  so  many  thousand  years. 

The  present  dynasty  must  be  protected  as  long  »!• 
Emperor  Hsu  lives.  '  With  the  death  of  the  Bni' 
press,  all  the  old  conservative  officials  of  the  Em- 
pire would  lose  their  power  forever,  and  China  would 
become  under  the  young  Emperor's  rule  a  consti 
tutional  monarchy,  on  the  lines  of  that  of  England. 

Working  actively  with  the  Hon.  Kang  in  thi^ 
great  reform  movement  to  rehabilitate  China  ar<- 
many  prominent  Americans,  who  hold  important  po 
■itions  on  bis  staff. 


CHINA'S  OBEAT  I/>VE  OF  FEAOB 


Chief  Olory  of  Celestial  Empire  for  Centuries,  Her 
Btinister  Bays. 

Rather  an  unfamiliar  but  absorbing  new 
view  of  China  and  its  general  character  was 
presented  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science  in  Philadelphia 
recently  by  Sir  Cheutung  Liang  Cheng. 
The  New  York  Sun  contained  the  foUowinu 
synopsis  of  the  address: 

"The  rise  of  a  great  people  is  as  a  rule  the  re- 
Halt  of  long  and  successful  struggles  against  hostile 
neighbors.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Oreekn 
and  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe.  Far  different,  however, 
was  the  case  with  the  Chinese.  They  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  problems  of  material  improve- 
ment than  with  measures  of  offence  and  defence. 
Accordingly  the  first  pages  of  Chinese  history  are 
not  given,  as  is  usually  the  ease  with  the  history  of 
most  nations,  to  providential  escapes,  heroic  ex- 
ploits, bloody  battles  and  stubborn  sieges,  but  to 
inventions  and  discoveries,  which  enabled  the 
Chinese  people  to  attain  a  high  plane  of  civilization 
long  ben>re  many  others  eoald  emerge  from  bar- 
barism. 

"The  invention  of  writing  was  one  of  the  first 
achievements  of  special  importance.  It  is  said  tbst 
the  idea  soggested  itself  to  the  inventor  while  be 
was  noting  trmeka  of  birds  and  the  forms  of  natural 
objects.  AnoBg  the  other  benefits  of  civilization 
the  origin  of  wnieb  the  Chinese  have  traced  to  the 
remote  past  may  be  mentioned  the  eatablisbment  ot 
public  fairs  for  the  exchange  of  commodities;  the 
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use  of  nets  in  fishing  and  hunting;  the  rearing  of 
silk  worms;  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grain;  the  use  of  medicinal  plants  for  the  healing 
of  diseases.  From  the  beginning  the  arts  of  peace 
were  cultivated  seemingly  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
arts  of  war. 

"The  pacific  beginning  of  the  Chow  Dynasty, 
about  1000  B.  C,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
its  turbulent  future.  During  the  centuries  under 
its  rule,  China  was  a  veritable  armed  camp.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  nation  was  divided  against  itself. 
After  500  years  of  continuous  warfare  the  country, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  at  last  reunited  under  the 
undisputed  sway  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin.  The 
princes  of  this  imperial  house  made  their  power  so 
strongly  felt  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Caspian  that  the 
country  over  which  they  once  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand  has  ever  since  been  called,  by  the  people  of 
the  West,  China,  which  is  only  another  form  of 
Tsin. 

Confucius  Detested  War. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  internecine  strife  rose  the 
most  majestic  figure  China  has  produced — Confucius. 
The  horrors  of  war  were  revolting  to  his  noble 
nature,  and  he  raised  his  voice  against  such  in- 
humanity of  man  to  man  and  the  shedding  of  fra- 
ternal blood.  The  propaganda  of  peace,  thus  au- 
thoritatively launched,  was  vigorously  taken  up  by 
Mencius,  whose  preachings  won  adherents  every- 
where for  the  cause  of  Confucianism.  The  spread 
of  Confucianism  sounded  the  knell  of  militarism  in 
China. 

Now,  for  2,000  years  China  has  not  swerved  an 
iota  from  steadily  pursuing  a  consistent  policy  of 
peace.  This  may  be  put  down  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  Chi- 
nese affairs  have  invariably  been  true  followers  of 
Confucius.  The  result  is  that  in  China  the  saying 
'the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword'  is  not  a  high 
sounding  boast,  but  an  active  principle  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  scholar  that  is  today  the  ruler  of 
the  empire.  The  soldier  holds  a  lower  place.  This 
subordination  of  the  fighter  to  the  thinker  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

"It  may  be  urged  that  Chinese  people  have 
brought  much  unnecessary  suffering  upon  them- 
selves by  their  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
peace.  It  is  true  that  they  have  left  their  country 
practically  exposed  to  foreign  invasions.  They 
maintain  no  effective  army;  they  have  no  battle- 
ships. These  weaknesses  are  patent  to  all.  He 
that  runs  may  see  them.  But  China 's  strength  does 
not  lie  so  near  the  surface.  Perhaps  the  severest 
crisis  which  the  nation  has  gone  through  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  Mongols  under 
(ienghis  Khan,  after  carrying  fire  and  sword  into 
the  heart  of  Europe,  swept  everything  before  them 
in  China.  From  this  staggering  blow  it  recovered 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 

' '  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  the  world  is  steadily  coming  around  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  China  with  respect  to  militarism.  War 
could  never  be  anything  else  but  'hell,'  as  Gen. 
Sherman  describes  it.  The  Chinese  found  that  out 
2,000  years  ago.  Now  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
world  seem  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  With 
the  view  of  reducing  the  possibility  of  war  as  much 
as  possible,  arbitration  is  the  method  now  best  re- 
commended for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  as 
long  as  nations  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  there  is 
always  a  strong  temptation  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  the  weapons  they  possess. 

"As  long  as  there  is  powder  in  the  magazines 


there  is  always  danger  of  an  explosion  from  a  flying 
spark.  The  day,  however,  seems  to  be  still  far  dis- 
tant when  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  agree  to  a 
general  disarmament.  But  until  this  consummation 
is  reached  the  peace  of  the  world  can  never  b& 
absolutely  secure." 


NUCLEUS  FOR  CHIKESE  ARMY 


American  Oflicers  at  Work  Instructing  Many  Squads 
in  American  Cities. 

That  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  drilling 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  for  several  months 
to  form  an  army  of  Western  standards  for  the 
Chinese  Empire  was  asserted  recently  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  president  of  China's  new  mili- 
tary board,  who  is  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family, 
was  soon  to  arrive  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  recruits.  The  declaration  wa» 
vouched  for  by  George  McVicker,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Bartholomew's  Club. 

For  many  months  Major  McVicker  has  been  or- 
ganizing Chinamen  of  New  York  and  other  citie& 
into  military  companies,  and  it  is  only  now,  he  says, 
when  he  finds  himself  Major  in  the  Chinese  Im- 
perial Army,  that  he  has  begun  to  see  the  serious 
side  of  it  all.  Mr.  McVicker  began  the  work  of 
organization,  it  is  declared,  with  no  idea  of  what 
it  really  meant. 

He  said  recently  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission as  Major  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Army 
directly  from  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China.  He 
also  said  that  he  had  been  drilling  Chinamen  here 
according  to  the  infantry  drill  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  that  he  had  received  mili- 
tary orders  from  China  from  time  to  time  which 
he  transmitted  in  true  military  style  to  the  Chinese 
soldiers  here.  All  of  the  drills  of  the  Chinese 
soldiers  in  the  United  States,  he  said,  have  been 
held  secretly.  The  recruits,  he  says,  have  been 
armed  with  rifles  having  detachable  knife  blade 
bayonets.  Their  uniform  equipment,  he  said,  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. — New  York 
Times. 


HOW   THE  PRESS  GROWS  IN  CHINA 


Newspapers  Have  Sprung  Up  All  Over  the  Empire 
in  the  Last  Four  Years. 

Washington. — Chief  among  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  progress  in  China  is  the  increase  in 
number,  circulation  and  influence  of  the  native 
newspapers.  Four  years  ago  there  were  no  native 
newspapers  in  the  empire  except  the  ancient  Pe- 
king Gazette,  which  is  the  oldest  periodical  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  printed  regularly  for  more  than 
3000  years.  Its  appearance  and  style  have  changed 
very  little  during  that  time.  It  is  still  printed  from 
engraved  blocks  instead  of  movable  type,  as  ha» 
always  been  the  case.  It  is  a  small  pamphlet,  which 
begins  at  the  other  end,  and,  like  all  Chinese  books 
and  papers,  the  lines  run  up  and  down  instead  of 
horizontally.  It  appears  almost  every  morning,  and 
contains  the  edicts  and  official  announcements  of 
the  government  with  paragraphs  concerning  the 
movements  of  the  emperor  and  the  court.  But  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  newspaper. 

Formerly  none  but  foreigners  dared  publish  news- 
papers in  China,  but  now  they  are  found  in  every 
town  of  importance  throughout  the  empire,  and  are 
allowed  considerable  freedom — much  more  than  one 
would  suppose.     The  extent  of  their  candor  in  dis- 
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eiuMiing  public  affair*  dependi  upon  the  dispoaition 
of  the  local  magistrates.  In  some  places  editors 
are  allowed  to  comment  as  freely  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  advise  the  government  as  our  editors 
do.  Elsewhere  they  have  to  be  very  careful  what 
they  say.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to 
exist  at  all  is  of  itself  a  significant  sig^  of  progress, 
and  throughout  all  China,  regardless  of  the  con- 
servatism of  the  people  and  offieiml  eensorsbip, 
they  have  more  liberty  than  the  newspapers  of 
Bussia  or  Turkey  and  some  other  countries,  and 
almost  as  much  as  those  of  Japan.  If  all  editor* 
were  discreet,  if  all  were  reasonable,  if  all  were 
just,  honest  and  truthful,  they  would  enjoy  greater 
liberties  than  they  do,  bnt  yellow  journalism  pre- 
vails in  the  celestial  empire  quite  as  extensively  as 
in  this  land  of  barbarians,  and  there  is  an  irre- 
sistible temptation  in  China  as  elsewhere  to  use  a 
printing  press  improperly  and  for  the  injury  of 
others. 

B«fonii  Party  Led  the  Way. 

Before  1895  the  only  newspaper*  in  China  were 
published  in  English,  fi'pnob  and  German.  The 
missionary  printing  establishments  tnmed  out 
magazines  and  other  religious  -periodicals,  but  ont- 
4de  of  Hongkong  and  the  foreign  concession  in 
Shanghai,  Tien-Tsin  and  other  large  cities  that  were 
mder  the  jurisdiction  of  American  and  European 
onsuls  such  a  thing  was  unknown.  During  the  so- 
ailed   reform   movement    in   1898   a  large   crop  of 


papers,  about  sixty  in  number,  sprang  up  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire,  intended  chiefly  to  express 
the  views  of  reformers  and  others  who  were  trying 
to  promote  the  progressive  movement,  but  after 
the  coup  d'etat,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  eame 
back  into  power,  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  sus- 
pend, and  were  not  published  again  untu  recently. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  Chinese  language 
was  published  in  Hongkong,  but,  as  that  is  an 
Knglish  colony,  its  appearance  was  not  significant. 
The  first  daily  published  elsewhere  was  the  Shen- 
Pao  ("A  Newspaper")  at  Shanghai.  It  is  still 
running,  but  publishes  very  little  news.  It  is  con- 
servative in  its  policy,  clings  to  the  old  ideas,  sup- 
ports the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  government, 
and  is  anti-foreign  in  its  sympathy,  although  at 
present  its  editor  is  wise  enough  to  keep  silent 
on  that  subject.  The  progressive  paper  is  called 
"The  Universal  Oasette."  It  is  an  enterprising, 
fearless  advocate  of  foreign  methods  and  modern 
ideas  and  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  imperial 
government  or  the  local  magistrates  whenever  it 
considers  them  deserving  of  criticism.  Being  in 
the  foreign  settlement  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  British  government,  such  audacity  is  safe, 
but  elsewhere  it  would  be  promptly  suppressed. 
There  are  several  other  papers  of  radical  pro-for- 
eign tendencies,  but  they  are  all  printed  in  the 
foreign  concessions  and  most  of  them  are  ostensibly 
owned  and  edited  by  foreigners  and  the  editorial 
work  upon  them  is  done  by  Chinese. 


MISSED  IT!— New  York  World 
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^W^^:^^^^^^^^^  ARE     WE     FACING     AN     IMMIGRATION     PERIL?     ^^2:^:^^ 


>>^^jivM!;| 


Russia's  overflow  of  refugees 
into  the  United  States,  together 
with  that  of  the  ordinary  immigra- 
tion from  Austro-Hungary,  both 
of  which  have  been  altogether  un- 
precedented during  the  past  year, 
render  the  question  of  what  is  to 
become  of  the  new  elements  after 
they  reach  the  American  soil  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  the 
question  of  excluding  or  restrict- 
them.  New  York  City,  where  the 
greater  portion  land  and  attempt  to  make  their  final 
settlement,  is  not  only  already  filled  with  100,000  un- 
employed but  also  is  in  the  crime  stage  which  always 
follows  congestion  in  the  labor  market. 

Immigration  Commissioner  Sargent  has  found 
vigorous  fault  with  the  authorities  of  Europe  for  the 
immigration  in  the  first  instance,  and  suggested  that 
one  of  the  only  means  of  relief  is  to  get  the  foreigners 
away  from  the  big  cities  into  the  interior.  As  if  in 
response  to  his  point  of  view,  it  is  reported  that  a 
tide  is  already  moving  toward  the  southern  States. 


ARRAIGNS  IMMIGRANT  TRAFFIC 


Sargent  Denounces  the  Persons  Responsible  for  Unloading 
Europe's  Criminals  on  America. 

Both  in  addresses  and  in  interviews  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  Frank  P.  Sargent  has  been  denounc- 
ing vigorously  the  conditions  leading  up  to  the 
present  immigrational  dangers.  He  declares  that  the 
rate  of  influx  is  rapidly  reaching  the  million  mark, 


and     that     its 
evils   are   made 
worse     by     the 
large  number  of 
criminals    and 
immoral  persons 
who  are  among 
the  arrivals.  He 
blames  the  for- 
e  i  g  n    govern- 
ments  for   per- 
mitting  such  a 
state  of  affairs. 
Said  a  recent  in- 
terview    with 
Mr.  Sargent  in 
the   New   York 
Times : 
' '  Today  there  is  an  enormous  alien  popu- 
lation in  our  larger  cities  which  is  breed- 
ing crime  and  disease  at  a  rate  all  the  morel 
dangerous  because  it  is  more  or  less  hidden! 
and  insidious  .  But  the  greatest  source  o£| 
uneasiness    has    to    do    with    the    future.' 
TJnder  the  present   conditions  nearly  one- 
half  the  immigrants  who  pass  through  this 
port    never    get    beyond    New    York    City 
and  State,  or  the  immediately  contiguous 
territory.      Unless    something    is    done    to 
discourage    this    gradual    consolidation    it 
is    my   fear    and    belief    that    within   five 
years  the  alien  population  of  the  country, 
or   rather   cities,   will    constitute   a   down- 
right peril. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  continued  the 
Commissioner  General,  "the  South,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  great  West  are  rapidly- 
opening  up  new  industries,  tapping  new 
industrial    fields,    at    such    a    rate    as    de-  ' 
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mands  more  labor.  Hardly  a  day  patwes  but  that 
scores  of  letters  are  received  at  my  office  in  Waab- 
inKton  calling  for  the  better  claaa  of  immigrant 
labor  in  thoae  aectiou;  and  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  immigration  in  that 
direction. 

"Bat,"  sweeping  his  hand  toward  Washington, 
"Congress  must  untie  and  strengthen  our  hands  be- 
fore we  can  accomplish  anything  adequate  in  the 
premises.  For  in  order  to  grapple  with  the  situation 
properly  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  bureaus 
of  information  at  each  immigration  office  to  ac- 
quaint the  newcomere  with  the  needs  of  various 
wtises  of  labor  in  the  National  suburbs,  so  to  say. 
It  is  my  earnest  wish  and  ambition  to  see  sneh  a 
bnreau  established  in  the  immediate  future,"  was 
added  in  a  tone  calculated  to  carry  past  the  Capitol 
building  to  the  White  IIouhi'. 

Nearlng  the  BUUlon  Mark. 
RisiDK  and  cruMiing  the  floor,  the  speaker  quickly 
returned   with   a   map  showing  the  wave  of  immi- 

Kltion  from  all  countries  during  the  past  eighty- 
e  yearn.  Beginning  with  the  year  1820,  when 
8^5  immigrants  were  admitted,  the  Commissioner 
traced  the  zig-zag  line  gradually  upward  to  1854, 
when  427,833  newcomers  shook  bands  with  Uncle 
Sam.  Thence  the  line  descended  until  at  the  oat- 
break  of  the  civil  war  only  72,183  were  recorded. 
Peace  being  established,  \ite  tidal  line  rose  from 
332,577  in  1866  to  439,803  in  1873,  from  which  it 
fell  to  138,469  in  the  lean  year  of  1878.  In  1882, 
when  the  tide  of  prosperity  was  at  the  flow,  the  im- 
migration wave  followed  upward  to  the  788,992 
mark.  Down  again  in  1886,  and  up,  in  1892,  to 
579,663,  it  see-sawed  until,  springing  from  a  bare 
829,299  in  1898,  it  leaped  to  857,046  in  1903,  and  is 
now  nearing  the  million  mark,with  a  prospect  of 
going  many  notches  higher  before  the  flaeal  year 
ends. 

Profits  of  Steamship  Companies. 

"But,"  gripping  the  adjoining  table  with  a  hand 
capable  of  making  anything  save  dry  wood  wince, 
"there  would  be  few  utterly  destitute  immigrants 
were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  soliciting  system 
practiced  by  certain  transportation  compares.  We 
would  today  have  an  immeasurably  higher  type  of 
immigration  but  for  such  grasping  corporations,  or 
rather  their  agents,  who,  for  a  small  commission, 
are  scouring  Europe  for  steerage  paasengera.  Last 
year  over  8,000  aliens  were  deported — and  it  would 
melt  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  them.  Come  with  me," 
be  added,  rising  and  leading  the  way  though  cor- 
ridor after  corridor,  past  men,  women,  and  children 
bearded  like  cattle  and  hardly  more  intelligent,  un- 
til, throwing  open  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  a  build- 
ing, a  riiotly  assemblage  of  vice-ridden,  stolid, 
bovine  |>iirodie«  of  manhood  was  disclosed. 

I'nKtiing  out  again,  the  Commissioner  continued: 
"  Xine-teuths  of  them  are  not  here  of  their  own 
volition.  They  were  encouraged  to  come  by  irres- 
ponsible, criminal  agents  or  solicitors  such  as  many 
steamship  companies  maintain  abroad.  Of  course," 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  as  he  opened  the  door  to 
what  is  known  as  the  first -degree  examination  room, 
"the  steamship  companies  which  brought  them  here 
must  maintain  them  and  stand  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing them  hack.  Doubting  Thomases  sometimes  in- 
quire how  the  steamship  companies  can  afford  to 
bring  over  such  creatures  on  the  hazard  of  deporting 
them.  My  answer  is  that  a  steerage  passenger  can 
be  brought  over  and  taken  back,  and  the  company 
will  still  have  pocketed  a  profit  of  33  per  cent  on 
the  transaction.  This  despite  fines  aggregating 
♦31.000  imposed  upon  the  steamship  companies  last 


year.  It  is  infamous,  outrageous,  and  it  should  be 
made  a  subject  of  international  inquiry,"  de- 
clared  the  Commissioner  vehemently. 

CITT   FOB   AUBNS?     NO, 


Bills  in  Oongrass  to  aid  in  Sending  Foreigners  to 
the  Interior. 

With  an  activity  which  the  pre.ss  describes 
as  characteristic  Commissioner  8arf;ent  has 
»fone  about  the  task  of  providing  some  relief 
for  the  situation  which  he  so  much  deplores. 
Said  William  E.  Curtis  in  a  recent  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Commissioner  General  Sargent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  is  not  lotting  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  distribution  of  the 
foreignen  who  are  coming  into  this  country  so 
rapidly.  He  is  at  work  with  characteristic  energy 
to  locate  them  where  they  are  needed,  so  as  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  great  cities  as  much  as  possible. 
He  is  in  consultation  with  the  immigration  bureaus 
ot  the  western  and  southern  states,  and,  as  has  al- 
ready been  published,  has  been  in  conference  with 
the  representatives  of  the  southern  railroads  to  se- 
cure their  co-operation  and  advice.  There  is  no 
authority,  under  existing  laws,  for  anybody  to  give 
a  stranger  arriving  at  Kills  Island  either  informa- 
tion or  advice;  no  land  agents  or  railway  represen- 
tatives are  allowed  on  Ellis  Island,  and  if  one  of 
the  employes  there  were  asked  for  information  by 
an  immigrant  he  could  not  give  assistance  without 
violating  the  regulations.  All  of  the  trunk  lines 
of  railways,  several  large  land  companies,  contrae- 
ton  and  other  large  land  employes  of  labor  have 
agents  to  catch  the  incoming  army  of  friendless 
aliens,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  un- 
til their  victims  reach  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river. 

Nearly  every  state  has  an  immigration  bureau 
working  with  more  or  less  bsergy  to  obtain  settlera, 
and  Commissioner  Sargent  desires  that  they  also 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  immigrants  be- 
fore the  latter  leave  Ellis  Island.  Indeed,  he  is 
anxious  to  promote  every  agency  that  will  prevent 
foreignen  from  settling  down  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  other  great  cities,  and  in- 
duce them  to  go  out  where  labor  is  needed.  For 
that  purpose  he  has  prepared  a  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced in  both  houses  of  Congress  immediately 
after  the  recess,  and  will  ask  early  action  upon  it. 
It  provides  that  the  Commissioner  Oeneral  of  im- 
migration shall  establish  a  bureau  of  information 
and  display  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants  upon 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  to  aid  them  in  de- 
termining where  they  shall  settle;  that  said 
bureau  shall  furnish,  free,  oral  and  printed  infor- 
mation, and  displays  where  practicable,  as  to  the 
resources,  products  and  physical  characteristics 
of  each  state  and  territory,  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  price  of  land,  the  routes  of  travel  and  cost 
of  transportation,  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  various  skilled  and  nskilled  labor*, 
the  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  of  living,  and 
other  information  that  may  tend  to  enlighten  im- 
migranta. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  state  or  territory 
may  maintain,  at  its  own  expense,  agents  at  Ellis 
Island  under  snch  regulations  as  the  commissioner 
general  shall  think  necessary  to  prevent  the  abnse 
of  the  privilege,  and  these  agents  shall  be  allowed 
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every  opportunity  to  explain  to  aliens  the  induce- 
ments and  advantages  offered  to  settlers  in  their 
respective  states.  There  is  a  provision,  however, 
that  this  privilege  shall  not  be  used  for  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  to  take  the  places  of  laborers 
involved  in  any  strike  or  lock-out  or  to  secure  them 
as  passengers  on  any  particular  transportation  line. 

In  order  to  give  suitable  accommodations  for 
these  agents,  Mr.  Sargent  proposes  the  erection  of 
an  additional  building  on  Ellis  Island  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  immigration 
fund. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  and  throughout  the  country 
the  newspapers  are  commending  the  proposition 
as  explained  in  the  recent  report  of  Commissioner 
Sargent.  The  dangers  of  allowing  ignorant  for- 
eigners to  colonize  in  the  large  cities  have  long 
been  recognized,  and  any  measure  that  will  pre- 
vent it,  and  send  them  out  into  the  country,  will 
be  encouraged  by  public  sentiment,  both  for  their 
own  good  benefit  and  the  public  welfare.  No  ob- 
jection has  been  offered  thus  far  to  Commissioner 
Sargent's  plan,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  receive  early  and  favorable  attention 
from  Congress.  The  southern  states  are  showing 
particular  interest  and  some  of  the  newspapers  in 
that  section  perceive  a  solution  of  the  negro 
problem  in  it. 


ALIENS  PREY  OF  MANY 


Hull  House  Worker  Tells  of  the  Traps  That  Beset 
the  New  Immigrants  in  the  Big  Cities. 

Leadership  in  setting  forth  the  trials  and 
suiferings  of  the  foreigners  in  the  first  years 
of  their  residence  in  the  United  States  has 
been  taken  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  the 
Hull  House  in  Chicago.  Said  the  Chicago  Re- 
cord-Herald concerning  the  subject : 

"At  the  present  moment,  as  we  know,  the  actual 
importing  of  immigrants  is  left  largely  to  the 
energy  of  steamship  companies  and  of  those  agents 
for  contract  labor,  who  art  keen  enough  to  avoid 
the  restrictive  laws. ' ' 

Jane  Addams,  head  of  Hull  House,  in  an  address 
at  the  fifty-third  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  told  of  the  "exploitation"  of  the  Ameri- 
can immigrant,  of  the  system  now  in  vogue,  by 
which  the  agents  of  corporations  and  of  political 
parties  secure  cheap  labor  and  available  votes,  and 
of  the  dangers  lurking  behind  what  she  termed 
' '  the   brokerage   of   naturalization   papers. ' ' 

Miss  Addams  in  detailing  how  the  helpless  im- 
migrant is  "exploited"  said,  among  other  things: 

"The  brokers  in  manufactured  passports  send 
their  clients  by  successive  stages  to  a  port  suiting 
their  purpose.  On  the  way  the  emigrants '  eyes  are 
treated  that  they  may  pass  the  physical  test;  they 
are  taught  to  read  sufficiently  well  to  meet  the 
literary  test;  they  are  lent  enough  money  to  es- 
cape the  pauper  test,  and  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  America  they  are  so  hopelessly  in  debt  that 
it  takes  them  months  to  work  out  all  they  have  re- 
ceived, during  which  time  they  are  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  last  broker  in  the  line,  who  has 
a  dingy  office  in  an  American  city. 

"The  exploitation  continues  under  the  employ- 
ment agency  whose  operations  verge  into  those  of 
the  politician,  through  the  naturalization  henchmen, 
the  petty  lawyers  who   foment   their   quarrels  and 


grievances  by  the  statement  that  in  a  free  country 
everybody  'goes  by  law,'  by  the  liquor  interests, 
who  stimulate  a  lively  trade  among  them,  and 
finally  by  the  lodging-house  keepers  and  the  land- 
lords, who  are  not  obliged  to  give  them  the  hous- 
ing which  the  American  tenant  demands.  It  is  a 
long,  dreary  road,  and  the  immigrant  is  success- 
fully exploited  at  each  turn. 

Protection  for  Children. 

"The  sinister  aspect  of  this  exploitation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  carried  on  by  agents  whose  stock 
in  trade  are  the  counters  and  terms  of  citizenship. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  more 
of  these  agents  in  Palermo  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  European  port,  and  that  those  politicians  who 
have  found  it  impossible  to  stay  even  in  that  cor- 
rupt city  are  engaged  in  the  brokerage  of  naturali- 
zation papers  in  the  United  States;  that  certainly 
one  effect  of  the  stringent  contract-labor  laws  has 
been  to  make  the  padrones  more  powerful  because 
'smuggled  alien  labor'  has  become  more  valu- 
able to  American  corporations,  and  also  to  make 
simpler  the  delivery  of  immigrant  votes  according 
to  the  dictates  of  commercial  interests.  It  becomes 
a  veritable  system  of  poisoning  the  notions  of  de- 
cent government  because  the  entire  process  is  car- 
ried on  in  political  terms. ' ' 

The  speaker  also  dwelt  briefly  on  the  need  for 
protecting  the  children .  of  immigrants  from  the 
employer  of  child  labor,  and  next  of  the  various  at- 
tempts to  inculcate  into  the  alien  mind  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  government,  not  to  speak  of  patrio- 
tism. Her  instances  in  a  measure  showed  that  such 
attempts  are  not  always  successful.  How  strongly 
the  foreigner  retains  first  impressions  and  home 
teachings  she  illustrated  in  a  word  picture  that 
carried  with  it  a  rebuke  to  money-chasing  Chicago- 
ans.     She  said: 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  reproach  to  the 
materialism  of  Chicago  is  the  sight  of  a  Chicago 
River  bridge  lined  with  men  and  women  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  obvious  of  the  noisy  traffic  and 
sordid  surroundings,  casting  their  sins  upon  the 
waters  that  they  may  be  carried  far  from  them. 
That  obsession  which  the  materialism  of  Chicago 
sometimes  makes  upon  one's  mind  so  that  one  is 
almost  driven  to  go  out  upon  the  street  fairly 
shouting  that  after  all  life  does  not  consist  in 
wealth,  in  learning,  in  enterprise,  in  energy,  in 
success,  not  even  in  that  modern  fetich  culture,  but 
upon  an  inner  equilibrium,  'the  agreement  of  soul,' 
is  here  for  once  plainly  stated,  and  is  a  relief  even 
in  its  exaggeration  and  grotesqueness. ' ' 


HAED  FIGHT  FOE  SUCCESS 


Prosperous  Italian  Merchant  Tells  of  His  Struggle 
to  Get  a  Start. 

Perhaps  as  typical  a  story  of  the  early  ex- 
periences of  the  immigrants  as  could  be  told 
was  given  recently  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
when  a  successful  local  Italian  merchant 
narrated  his  career.  The  story  is  given  here- 
with up  to  the  time  of  the  merchant's  em- 
barking in  the  fruit  business  in  which  he  is 
still  engaged : 

Back  in  Italy  a  strong  man  may,  if  he  is  skilled 
at  some  particularly  onerous  form  of  labor,  earn  a 
dollar  a  day.  The  men  who  unload  fruit  at  the 
steamship    docks    earn    this    amount.       They   work 
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sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  their  work  is  so  hard 
the  average  man  could  no  more  do  it  than  fly.  The 
average  workman  earns  considerably  less  than  the 
average  messenger  running  the  streets  of  Chicago. 
~iit  such  comparison  is  inadequate.  The  point  is 
at  a  man  has  a  hard  time  earning  money  enough 
live  on  in  the  old  world,  and  a  mighty  poor  living 
is  at  that. 

Baceesa  as  it  is  known  here,  the  acquisition  of 
tt  wealth  and  power,  of  rising  from  the  depths 
•  position  of  worth  and  honor,  is  unknown.  Ae- 
ident  of  birth  is  everything.  The  man  who  is 
on  lowly  will  stay  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
-usually.  Hope  of  bettering  their  conditions 
be  under  classes  are  without,  and  the  joyousness  of 
be  care  free  existence  of  the  peasant  is  mostly  a 
•yth. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  hundreds  and  thons- 
sas  of  young  people  and  old  save  and  scrape  in 
der  to  secure  the  third  class  ticket  that  takes 
bem  to  the  land  of  promiset  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
Dfeign  colonies  of  the  great  American  cities  grow 
leaps  and  bounds  when  it  is  known  that  a  man 
tj  earn  there  as  much  in  a  day  as  he  could  at 
Dme  in  a  weekf  .\nd  also  that  it  is  possible  with 
■dustry  and  saving  to  eventually  own  your  own 
iness,  to  be  a  merchant  yourself  f  The  name 
^Ckieago"  spoken  in  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
Id  world,  means  only  wealth  and  comfort  im- 
Rurable. 

That  is  why  I  came  to  this  city.       I  had  $12  in 
od  I'nited  States  money  when  the  train  from  New 
iork  dumped  a  motley  crowd  of  immigrants  from 
the   countries   of   Southern   Europe   at   the   old 
relfth  street  depot. 

Earnings  Seemed  Fabulous. 
On  the  west  side  we  found  lodgings  and  people 
rho  could  speak  onr  tongue.  Also  we  found  a  man 
rho  was  looking  for  men  to  work  on  a  new  rail- 
id.  The  work  was  in  Southern  Iowa.  The  man 
Fered  the  able  bodied  men  among  us  free  trans- 
Drtation  to  the  work  and  back  again  if  we  wished 
return  and  $1.25  a  day  as  long  as  the  work 
sted.  My  bead  fairly  swam  when  I  heard  this, 
he  wonderful  promise  of  the  fair  land  were  then 
true.  It  was  no  myth  that  a  man  might  earn 
1.50  a  day  if  he  grew  proflcient  in  his  labor!  Here 
fortune  coming  direct  to  my  hand  at  the  begin- 
ling. 
I  spent  thirty  days  working  on  the  railroad, 
liere  were  300  men  on  the  work,  which  was  grade 
vork  for  the  most  part.  We  lived  in  cars  near  the 
De  of  our  labors.  They  were  old  freight  ears 
itted  with  double  bunks  at  each  end.  In  the  center 
a  space  wherein  were  fixed  a  stove  and  a  table, 
izteen  men  lived  in  each  car.  The  cooking  was 
ttended  to  by  ourselves,  there  generally  being  one 
•n  of  the  sixteen  who,  through  sickness  or  injury, 
unable  to  work  and  who  cared  for  our  home. 

Bobbed  of  His  "Forttme." 
Provisions  were  bought  by  us  from  the  store 
rhich  the  construction  company  had  set  up  in  a 
car,  BO  we  "  boarded  ourselves. ' '  The  average  cost 
of  living  was  15  cents  a  day.  This  left  a  clear  pro- 
fit on  the  day's  work  of  $1.10!  Thirty  days  at  this 
par  is  $33!  I  had  never  in  ray  life,  except  on  the 
'"  loion  of  buying  the  ticket  to  America,  had  so 
inu>  ii  money  at  one  time.  .And  this  money  had 
born  earned  in  one  month,  and  it  was  all  my  own; 
fhrre  were  no  taxes  or  fees  to  come  out  of  it. 

I  sewed  all  save  $2  of  it  in  the  inside  of  my 
coat  when  I  was  paid.  Soon  afterward,  the  win- 
ter setting  in,  we  were  sent  hack  to  Chicago.  I 
went  to  sleep  in  the  car  that  bore  us  back  to  the 


city  without  taking  care  to  see  that  my  coat  was 
closely  buttoned.  I  did  not  look  nor  feel,  when 
I  awoke,  to  discover  whether  niy  fortune  was  still 
intact  until  I  was  at  my  lodging  house  on  the  west 
side.  Then  I  looked — and  my  coat  was  as  empty 
as  it  had  been  before  I  went  to  work.  I  had  been 
robbed. 

Learns  What  Want  It. 

I  was  alone  in  Chicago  with  $2  in  my  pocket. 
I  knew  no  other  language  save  Italian.  I  had 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  usages  or  customs 
of  the  country.  I  had  not  a  friend  to  whom  to 
look  for  aid.  All  the  people  of  the  foreign  quar- 
ters were  poor,  many  of  them  poorer  than  I.  Even 
so,  their  condition  was  immeasurably  better  than 
it  had  been  in  the  old  country,  but  they  were  unable 
to  help  me  in  the  least.  Of  course,  there  was  the 
consulate — but  the  consul  was  already  burdened 
with  the  tales  of  woe  of  several  hundred  unfor- 
tunates besides  myself.  Work  there  was  little  in 
Chicago  that  year.  Even  had  there  been  I  would 
not  have  known  where  to  look  for  it  nor  even 
how  to  ask  for  the  same  if  I  had  found  it. 

I  knew  what  want  was  that  winter.  The  people 
with  whom  I  lived  were  poor.  The  man  was  out 
of  work,  and  oftentimes  the  rooms  which  made  up 
their  home  were  cold  and  empty  of  food.  And  I 
was  as  unfortunate  and  woebegone  as  they.  We 
were  altogether  as  miserable  as  the  submerged  can 
ever  be. 

The  work  which  I  was  forced  to  do  that  winter 
to  eke  out  an  existence  was  as  hard  and  degrading 
as  any  work  can  be,  and  yielded  me  less  than 
had  been  my  earnings  in  the  old  country.  I  tried 
to  secure  work  as  a  street  laborer,  but  the  snow- 
fall in  Chicago  was  extremely  light  that  winter.  I 
secured  work  for  a  few  days,  but  that  was  practi- 
cally all  the  regular  employment  which  came  to 
my  lot.  I  tried  unceasingly  for  work.  My  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  language  was  a  drawback, 
and  I  never  found  it. 

I  finally  secured  employment  with  u  man  of  my 
own  nationality,  who  had  a  small  coal  and  wood 
yard  on  the  west  side.  My  duties  were  to  split 
big  slabs  into  pieces  suitable  for  kindling  wood,  to 
deliver  coal  and  wood  in  baskets  on  a  long  cart 
and  to  sleep  in  the  office  and  see  that  no  one  came 
and  stole.  For  this  I  was  paid  $4  a  week,  and  $4 
a  week  was  more  than  enough  for  me  to  live  on. 
It  was  even  enough  to  allow  me  to  lay  by  $2  each 
week. 

Of  course,  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
the  limit  of  economy.  I  had  to  deny  myself  all  the 
luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  To 
better  economice,  I  boarded  myself. 

Zisams  English  Under  Difflcnlties. 

The  $4  of  salary  was  nut  all  my  employer  gave 
me.  He  gave  me  instructions  each  day  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  loaned  me  a  book, 
half  of  which  was  printed  in  Italian  and  half  in 
English.  With  this  book  I  spent  my  evenings. 
Even  then  I  knew  that  in  this  country  there  was 
no  chance  for  the  man  who  is  not  educated.  The 
reader  will  smile  when  I  mention  education  and  the 
Italian-English  language  book  in  the  same  para- 
graph, hut  at  that  time  even  a  hint  of  what  words 
meant  was  education  to  me. 

I  worked  from  daylight  to  dark  in  the  coal  and 
wood  yard.  Then,  bMauae  the  boss  refused  to 
allow  me  to  burn  bis  gas,  I  "would  draw  forth  a 
little  kerosene  lamp,  and,  by  its  dim  light,  de- 
cipher the  letters  of  my  book.  By  spring  I  was 
able  to  sell  coal  and  wood,  count  money,  and  in- 
quire the  location  of  streets.     I  snrprised  my  em- 
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ployer  by  my  aptness  in  learning.  When  it  came 
the  time  that  he  was  forced  to  dispense  with  my 
services  he  gave  me  some  advice.  I  was  about  to 
seek  emploj'ment  similar  to  that  which  I  had  had 
on  my  arrival,  with  the  railroad. 

Follows    Traditions   of   Italians. 

But  from  him  I  learned  that  the  traditional  way 
for  my  countrymen  to  make  much  money  was  to 
stay  in  town  during  the  summer  and  push  a  fruit 
cart.  The  reader,  of  course,  knew  this  was  coming. 
iNO  Italian  ever  won  success  otherwise — in  general 
opinion.  But  this  was  the  way  in  which  I  first 
got  my  start.  At  first  during  that  spring,  before 
the  fruit  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  I  helped  a  coun- 
tryman who  owned  a  hand  organ  to  make  his 
rounds.  I  pulled  in  the  shafts  like  a  horse  and 
turned  the  crank  when  we  stopped.  He  wandered 
in  and  out  with  his  monkey,  for  the  monkey  and 
the  organ  grinder  were  inseparable  in  those  days, 
and  collected  the  coins. 

Then  I  went  into  the  fruit  business  via  the 
banana  push  cart.  The  public  wonders  how  it  is 
that  so  many  of  my  countrymen  go  into  this  line. 
I  answer  by  saying  that  the  tradition  is  firmly 
established.  It  is  easy  to  enter  when  the  road  has 
been  blazed. 


POUBED  GOLD  ON  HIS  DESK 


Immigrant's  Relatives  Satisfy  a  Mayor  They  Are 
No   Paupers. 

Toronto.—' '  My  father  is  in  St.  John,  N.  B.  They 
won't  let  him  through.  We  want  to  see  my  father. 
They  think  we  cannot  keep  him,  but  we  can." 

Thus  spoke  Grofe  Zurlka  to  Mayor  Urquhart, 
and  to  make  good  his  words  three  of  his  sons  pro- 
duced a  large  gold-plated  cofEee  pot  from  which 
they  drew  two  large  bags  and  poured  out  a  glit- 
tering pile  of  gold  pieces  on  the  Mayor's  desk. 

Zurlka  and  his  sons  are  Brazilians.  Since  com- 
ing from  Rio  Janiero  they  have  prospered  at  their 
trade  as  coppersmiths  and  now  have  two  shops  in 
this  city.  When  Zurlka 's  father  was  detained  by 
the  Dominion  immigration  authorities  at  St.  John 
for  proof  that  he  would  not  become  a  public  charge 
Zurlka  drew  the  money,  amounting  to  $7,200,  from 
the  bank  and  brought  it  to  the  Mayor's  office,  and 
the  Mayor  telegraphed  to  St.  John  that  the  immi- 
grant's relatives  were  able  to  keep  the  aged  father 
out  of  the  poorhouse. — New  York  World. 


NATUEAUZATION   REFORM 


Features  of  the  Bill  Introduced  in  Senate  as  a  Re- 
sult of  Recent  Frauds. 

Washington. — President  Roosevelt  appointed  C. 
V.  C.  Van  Deusen  special  examiner  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  the  single  task  of  investigat- 
ing naturalization  frauds.  His  previous  experience 
as  deputy  superintendent  of  elections  in  New  York 
City  had  given  him  the  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
perience. One  result  of  this  year's  work  is  the 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Piatt  of  New  York,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
designed  to  meet,  comprehensively,  existing  abuses 
in  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  The  measure  is 
expected  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Secretary   Hay. 

The  bill  designates  certain  State  courts  besides 
the  Federal  courts,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  naturalization,  acting  for  this  specific  purpose 
as  agents  of  the  United  States.    The  Supreme  Court 


of  the  first  judicial  district,  and  the  County  Courts 
in  New  York,  and  the  Superior  Courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  named  for  this  purpose.  The  measure 
further  specifies  the  information  that  shall  be  fur- 
nished both  in  the  declaration  of  intention  and  in 
the  final  application. 

Illegal  naturalization  by  any  judge  or  justice 
is  made  a  felony,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  Bu- 
reau of  Naturalization  in  the  Department  of  State 
to  have  charge  ot  all  records.  It  provides  for  the 
printing  by  the  Government  of  all  certificates  of 
naturalization  on  safety  paper.  The  clerk  of  each 
court  having  jurisdiction  must  report  all  business 
to  the  new  bureau  monthly.  If  the  bill  passes,  Mr. 
Van  Deusen  will  remain  in  office  as  general  exam- 
iner, with  power  to  command  means  of  investiga- 
tion and  to  enforce  the  law  through  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Government. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


A  HOTEL  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS 


One  of  Its  Features  Is  a  Marble-Lined  Rink,  Yet 
the  Charges  Are  Cheap. 

Lord  Radstock,  a  wealthy  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  has  opened  in  Southwest  London  a 
hotel  for  working  girls.  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  liberty  of  the  girls.  The  hotel  is  comfort- 
able, even  luxurious,  and  the  prices  for  board  and 
lodging  are  so  small  that  they  will  make  New  York's 
working  girls  gasp  with  astonishment. 

The  hotel  is  a  commodious  one-storied  building 
surrounded  by  a  long  carriage  drive. 

An  immense  marble-lined  skating  rink,  on  which 
5,000  people  would  find  ample  standing  room,  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  hotel.  Swings  and  gym- 
nastic apparatus  will  be  put  up  and  the  girls  pro- 
vided with  roller  skates. 

Bright,  well  furnished  sitting  rooms  and  class 
rooms,  a  work  room  for  sewing  and  a  laundry  are 
provided.  The  bedrooms  are  light,  airy  and  com- 
fortable, and  hot  water  and  baths  are  free. 

The  inclusive  charge  is  eighty-five  cents  per 
week — twelve  cents  a  night. 

Lord  Radstock  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to 
live  on  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  For  eighty-five 
cents  a  week's  board  is  provided — at  a  pinch.  For 
an  extra  quarter  the  matron  will  undertake  to  feed 
her  boarders  royally. 

A  pot  of  tea  costs  two  cents.  A  three-course 
dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  steak,  pudding  and  fruit 
pie,  can  be  obtained  for  eight  cents.  Roast  beef 
or  pork,  two  vegetables  and  plum  pudding  cost 
only  twelve  cents.  Irish  stew  is  four  cents  and  all 
puddings  two  cents. 

Lord  Radstock  allows  his  girl  boarder  plenty  of 
liberty.  The  rules  are  few  and  not  irksome.  Lights 
are  out  at  10:30,  but  permission  to  stay  out  later 
can  be  obtained  from  the  matron.  Visitors  are  per- 
mitted, but  male  guests  are  received  in  the  hall. 

There  is  no  age  limit  for  the  boarders. — London 
Cable  to  the  New  York  American. 


Depending  on  Others. 
Finnigin   Filosofy — "Whin    a    moi     depinds    on 
another  mon  t '  git   's  job  f er   'm,  he  ushually  de- 
pinds on  the'  sa-ame  mon  t'  towld  ut  fer   'm. " — 
Baltimore  American. 


No    Commandments   Left. 
Teacher — ' '  How  many  commandments  are  there? ' ' 
Tommy — ' '  Not   any. ' ' 

Teacher — "Why  Tommy!      There  are   ten." 
Tommy — "Aw,   dem  was  all  broke  long  ago." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 
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Iiv  the  Spirit  of  DdLfin^ 


SMALL  ROOM  LEFT  IN  THE  PRESENT  DAY  WORLD  FOR  STIRRING 
ADVENTURES.— SOME  OF  THE  FEW  RECENT  EXPERIENCES. 


With  tho  cotiKtant  expaiiRion  of  facilities 
l>f  coiiiiniinii-atiun   in   Paeifie  and   Southern 


Pafifie  ocean  reiarions,  the  scope  of  territory 
within  which  experiences  occur  that  can 
properly  go  by  the  name  of  "Adventure" 
naturally  shrinks.  But  that  there  still  re- 
mains some  place  for  tho  sort  of  t  hinges  to 
happen  which  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
appeal  to  the  nomadic  spirit  is  evidenced  by 
an  occasional  narrative  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  press.  Among  the  latter  several  have 
appeared  lately  which,  whether  fully  sub- 
stantiable  or  not,  at  least  form  entertaining: 
reading.  From  the  South  Seas  an  authenti- 
cated tale  is  delivered  as  to  the  fate  that 
overtook  a  party  of  missionaries  among  the 
cannibals,  while  from  the  same  region  is  ,a 
much  more  expanded  tale  of  the  experience 
of  four  sailors  who  were  held  prisoners  and 
fattened  like  turkeys  or  geese  for  a  cannibal 

feast.     Out    of 
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its  stirring,  as 
well  as  its  grim, 
qualities. 

EATEN  BY 

CAKNIBAUS 


CAPT.  BBUDE'8  18FOOTEB 
Life  Boat  in  Which  Norwegian  CroMed  the  Atlantic. 


Bodies  of  F1t0 
Priests  and  Five 
Nans  Made  a 
Feast  In  Sonth 
Sea  Islands. 

San  Francisco.— 
The  Bev.  M.  L. 
Stimeon,  8  o  a  t  h 
Sea  miaeionary, 
who  arrived  i  B 
this  city  recently 
on  the  steamer 
Doric,  bronght  the 
first  details  of 
the  murder  of  fire 
Catholic  prieeta 
and     live     n  n  n  • 
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of  New  Britain  last  October.  After  the  murders 
the  savages  ate  the  bodies  of  the  victims  within 
sight  of  the   German   governor's   residence. 

Mr.  Stimson  is  settled  at  Penapi,  Caroline  Is- 
lands, and  he  got  the  details  from  the  vice-governor 
of  New  Britain.  He  said  the  nuns  and  priests  were 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  natives  whose  fanaticism 
had  been  aroused.  The  priests  fought  for  their  lives, 
but  all  were  soon  killed.  Then  the  cannibals  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  a  feast  on  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Hahl,  the  governor.  He 
has  organized  a  punitive  expedition. 


FATTENED  FOB  CANNIBAL  FEAST 


Four  Sailors,  Stranded  OfT  the  Coast  of  New  Guinea, 
Narrowly  Escape  a  Tragic  Fate. 

The  following  account  of  thrilling  adventures  on 
a  cannibal  island  off  New  Guinea  was  given  to  the 
New  York  World  by  Thomas  Ellis.  His  statements 
were  corroborated  by  his  comrades,  John  Niessen, 
Thomas  Davis  and  Eobert  MacGregor,  who  arrived 
with  him  the  other  day  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ship 
Astrakan. 

Their  flesh  branded  with  livid  scars  from  knife 
wounds,  and  John  Niessen 's  mutilated  foot  gave 
ample  proof  of  the  remarkable  story  of  how  they 
were  fattened  for  a  cannibal  feast. 

Their  story  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  charts  show  the  existence  of  the  island  they  de- 
scribe. Data  procured  by  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  and  the  Geographical  Society  bear  them  out 
in  the  statement  that  the  natives  are  cannibals. 

Story  By   Thomas  Ellis. 

■the  sailing  ship  Aigburth,  twenty-seven  souls 
aboard,  was  wrecked  off  New  Guinea  on  July  10th 
last,  while  bound  from  New  South  Wales  for  Java 
to  load  sugar  for  Philadelphia.  No  such  storm  ever 
swept  a  ship  as  that  which  ripped  the  Aigburth 
apart. 

I  have  heard  of  storms  and  of  storms  in  my  time 
and  I  have  seen  a  few  myself,  but  if  ever  an  earth- 
quake struck  a  ship  at  sea  it  was  an  earthquake 
that  tore  the  Aigburth  from  stem  to  stern  and 
tossed  us  into  the  sea.  The  ship  shivered  and  shook 
like  a  thing  alive  and  then  spread  out  like  a  raft 
on  top  of  the  waves.  There  was  no  lightning.  The 
wind  seemed  to  rock  the  sea  around  us  and  the 
leaping  waves  tore  the  ship  plank  from  plank. 
It  was  awful. 

The  wreck  occurred  early  in  the  morning  and  we 
were  on  the  island  almost  an  hour  before  we  noticed 
a  swarm  of  natives  over  our  heads.  They  were  in 
the  trees,  passing  from  branch  to  branch  like  mon- 
keys and  without  noise  any  greater  than  that 
caused  by  the  stiff  wind  blowing. 

At  first  the  sight  scared  us  stiff,  but  later  we 
learned  that  this  tribe  and  many  others  on  the 
island  use  both  their  hands  and  their  feet  with 
equal  ease  in  travelling.  In  the  low  lands  and 
marshes  of  the  island  they  must  travel  in  the  trees 
or  not  at  all,  and  having  learned  to  so  travel  in 
childhood  it  is  natural  with  them  all. 

Of  course  we  could  not  talk  to  any  of  them  nor 
could  they  talk  to  us,  but  after  some  little  sign- 
making  and  advances  on  our  part  several  of  the 
leaders  swung  themselves  down  from  the  trees 
and  came  toward  us.  All  of  them  were  powerful 
men,  but  not  big  except  at  the  shoulders,  where  they 
were  simply  tremendous.  Their  arms  and  their 
legs  were  covered  with  ornaments  fashioned  out 
of  shells  and  stones  strung  on  a  sort  of  fiber  that 
they  use  as  we  use  twine  and  rope. 


Four  of  them  lifted  our  boat  out  of  the  water 
and  carefully  examined  it.  Then  they  looked  at 
the  rifle  Capt.  Eeed  carried,  and  when  he  fired  it 
th'ey  swarmed  up  the  trees  again.  After  a  while 
they  came  back  again  and  we  gave  them  some  of 
our  stores.  We  messed  there  and  they  watched  us 
eat  with  much  interest,  and  finally,  after  surround- 
ing us  several  hundred  strong,  made  tis  prisoners. 
We  were  not  at  that  time  tied  or  in  any  way 
ill-treated,  but  on  the  day  following  a  new  com- 
mander appeared  and  then  our  troubles  began.  Capt. 
Eeed  shot  one  of  the  men  dead  and  during  the  pow 
wow  we  made  off  into  the  woods. 

Finally  we  were  captured.  Poor  Niessen,  inno- 
cently enough,  let  a  pole  fall  upon  the  head  of  one 
of  the  chiefs,  and  the  fellow  ordered  him  unmerci- 
fully beaten,  and  finally  when  he  lay  insensible  and 
spent  upon  the  shore  the  brute  threw  a  heavy  rock 
down  upon  him  and  crushed  three  of  his  toes.  All 
of  us  were  held  close  prisoners  in  thongs  and  could 
render  poor  Niessen  no  aid.  Davis  managed  to  get 
loose  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  Niessen 's  dam- 
aged toes  before  the  man  recovered  consciousness, 
and  doctors  tell  us  that  this  act  saved  Niessen  'a  life. 
For  doing  this  thing  Davis  was  branded  with  a  stone 
and  on  his  back  may  be  seen  a  great  scar  as  big  as 
a  man's  fist.  I  have  two  such  burns  on  my  back. 
One  cannibal  drove  a  sharp  lance  almost  through 
MacGregor 's  shoulder,  and  between  us  we  have 
about  a  dozen  ugly  wounds  to  show  for  our  stay  on 
that  island.     Capt.  Eeed  has  his  full  share  also. 

Suddenly  the  rough  treatment  stopped  and  we 
were  all  taken  to  another  part  of  the  island.  In 
the  mean  time  Capt.  Eeed  had  escaped  to  the  inland 
and  was  searching  for  the  band  that  had  befriended 
us.  We  were  taken  fully  ten  miles  from  the  scene 
of  our  first  camp  and  there  we  found  the  permanent 
camp  of  the  tribe.  All  sorts  of  ship's  stores  were 
here  and  from  logs  and  other  writings  we  saw 
there  we  learned  of  wrecks  that  had  brought  other 
poor  souls  to  this  island  which,  on  account  of  its 
shape,  Davis  called  Long  Island.  We  were  given 
rude  huts  in  which  to  live  and  it  was  made  plain 
to  us  that  we  would  be  left  to  ourselves  and  well 
treated  so  long  as  we  made  no  effort  to  get  away. 
We  were  too  far  from  the  shore  to  signal  any 
passing  craft  and  because  of  this  we  were  miser- 
able. Our  only  hope  was  Capt.  Eeed  or  another 
wreck  that  would  bring  some  men  with  weapons 
and  boats  to  the  island. 

Our  food  was  brought  to  us,  and  while  I  have  no 
notion  what  it  was  that  they  fed  us  it  agreed  with 
us  and  we  were  all  getting  fat  and  soggy.  I  slept 
most  of  the  time,  and  so  did  the  others.  When  the 
natives  saw  us  asleep  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and 
as  we  slept  with  a  watch  on  duty  all  the  time  we 
had  good  opportunity  to  note  everything  that  hap- 
pened. The  chief  of  the  tribe  looked  in  on  us  every 
day  or  so,  and  it  was  not  until  he  began  to  feel  us- 
over  and  to  pinch  our  arms  that  it  dawned  upon  u& 
that  we  were  being  fattened  up  for  a  cannibal  mess. 
It  makes  me  sick  to  this  day  to  even  think  about  it. 

There  we  four  men  were  helpless  and  alone.  We 
could  not  even  kill  ourselves  in  comfort  or  each 
other.  We  had  no  weapons,  not  even  our  knives. 
We  were  being  fixed  up  for  food  just  like  they  fat- 
ten turkeys  for  Christmas  in  New  York.  The  sen- 
sation was  simply  horrible,  and  whenever  that  big 
fellow,  the  chief,  would  come  in  to  look  us  over,  I 
had  murder  in  my  soul. 

Things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  with  us  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of  the  writing 
left  by  our  sailor  friends  who  had  probably  figured 
in  cannibal  feasts  in  other  years,  and  they  described 
their  situation  much  the  same  as  was  our  daily  life. 

We  saw  a  place  in  the  center  of  the  camp  where- 
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undoubtedly  Bomettuog  big  like  an  ox  or  a  man  had 
be«n  cooked  whole  and  the  sight  made  us  all  sick. 
We  saw  this  place  while  being  removed  from  the 
rnninland  to  a  small  island  where  we  were  kept 
III  ii'f  a  small  but  close  guard,  as  we  learned  after- 
mini,  because  of  an  impending  battle.  We  also 
learned  that  we  were  to  be  served  hot  and  smoking 
at  the  victory  dinner  anticipated.  Fortunately  for 
lit  'he  invading  force  was  fed  by  none  other  than 
<  :i|>t.  Reed,  and  although  the  fight  lasted  three  dart 
aDii  nights,  Capt.  Reed,  with  his  rifle,  for  which  he 
had  an  abundance  of  ammunition,  was  able  to  in- 
:ifi\rc  the  smaller  force  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
tli.it  lirought  victory.  We  were  soon  rescued  from 
uur  island  prison  and  for  several  days  rested  com- 
fortable in  the  better  huts  in  the  eamp. 

With  a  goodly  stock  of  stores  we  finally  decided  to 
risk  our  lives  in  the  lifeboat  again,  and  after  a 
more  or  less  perilous  trip  we  were  finally  picked 
up  at  sea  and  made  port  at  Brisbane,  Australia. 
From  there  we  made  our  way  to  Dover,  England, 
an<l  now  to  this  port.  80  long  as  Capt.  Reed  has  a 
rihip  or  wants  one,  just  so  long  will  we  ship  with 
him,  go  where  he  may. 


TH£    COST   OF   DE8EBTI0N 


Haxardons  Experience  of  a  Sailor  Who  Escaped 
From  an  Arctic  Whaler. 

San  Francisco. — It  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  no  man  would  ever  think  of  deserting  from  a 
vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  and  ice  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  Indeed,  it  is  a  proverb  among  sailors 
that  no  man  has  ever  attempted  such  an  experi- 
ment for  the  reason  that  the  vast  uninhabited 
wastes  lying  between  the  northern  coasts  and  civil- 
ization are  more  terrible  than  the  clouts  and  irons 
of  the  most  inhuman  of  shipmasters.  But  Walter 
Wells,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  city  as  a  stow- 
away on  the  Narwhal,  is  an  example  of  the  falli- 
bility of  proverbs  and  the  lengths  to  which  ill 
uiiiiKo  and  desperation  will  sometimes  drive  a  man 
in  accomplishing  the  seemingly  impossible. 

Wells  was  a  common  seaman  on  board  the  steam 
whaler  Bowhead,  under  Capt.  John  Cook,  and  de- 
serted the  vessel  on  the  23d  of  last  June,  when  she 
was  lying  frozen  in  at  Herschel  Island,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  mainland  British  coast  and  100 
miles  north  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  Beaufort  sea. 
This  is  above  latitude  70  degrees  and  near  the  deso- 
late region  which  Du  Chaillu  christened  many 
years  ago  in  his  famous  ' '  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun."  The  story  of  Well's  adventures  from  that 
date  until  three  months  later,  when  he  gave  himself 
np  as  a  stowaway  on  board  the  Norwhal  on  the 
high  seas,  is  as  full  of  incident  and  of  dangers 
iiviTCome  as  a  page  from  Stevenson  or  Conrad. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  only  sailor  who  ever  made  such 
a  break  for  liberty  under  such  circumstances  and 
came  out  alive.     He  tells  his  story  thus: 

Determined  to  Escape  or  Die. 
"I  was  discontented  from  the  start,  as  are  most 
forecastle  hands  after  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back, 
and  Capt.  Clark  made  it  hot  for  us  even  within  the 
circle,'^  he  says  in  relating  his  experience.  "I 
determined  to  get  away  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and 
while  the  ship  lay  frozen  in  at  winter  quarters  at 
Herschel  island  I  began  to  plan  a  way  to  escape. 
Every  day  I  saved  a  little  of  the  coarse  grub  that 
was  served  us  and  carried  it  to  a  binff  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island.  There  I  made  a  cache,  which  I 
kept  secret  by  being  careful  never  to  visit  it  till 
late  at  night,  when  every  one  else  was  aaleep.  As 
ooliodv  had  nnv  i<lea  that  a  man  would  attempt  to 


escape  from  the  ship  in  such  a  place  as  Herschel 
island,  this  part  of  the  plan  was  easily  carried  out. 
I  also  managed  to  get  fifty  cartridges  from  the 
cabin  and  then,  after  buying  a  rifle  from  the  Nuna- 
lamie  Indians,  I  was  ready  to  set  out.  If  I  could 
have  foreseen  the  terrible  suffering  and  anguiah 
ahead  of  me  I  should  have  given  np  the  attempt  in 
a  jiffy. 

"It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  island  to  the 
mainland,  and  the  strait  was  filled  with  broken  ice. 
I  made  the  break  at  8:30  o'clock  on  the  23d  of 
June  and  had  two  hour 's  start  before  the  alarm  waa 
given.  The  captain  had  given  standing  orders  to 
shoot  any  men  caught  deserting,  and  he  often  said 
that  if  one  came  back  to  him  without  being  froaen 
he  would  fix  him  so  that  he  could  not  run  away 
again.  I  had  seen  a  fellow,  named  Carl  Miller,  bare 
his  teeth  knocked  out  in  a  dispute  with  Capt.  Cook, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  after  I  set  out  I  would 
not  be  caught,  whatever  else  happened  to  me. 

Put  Dogs  on  His  Track. 

"They  sent  an  officer  and  two  dogs  to  look  over 
the  way  I  was  supposed  to  have  gone,  and  the  oiBeer 
reported  that  the  ice  was  solid  and  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  tollow  me  to  the  mainland.  Then  another 
oflBcer,  some  natives,  and  three  boat-steerers — 'pole 
pushers,'  as  we  called  them — were  put  on  the  trail. 
They  followed  it  for  a  few  miles  and  then  put  back, 
telling  the  captain  that  the  ice  was  impassable  and 
full  of  fissures.  I  guess  they  were  not  very  anxious 
to  overtake  me,  having  nO' stomach  to  witness  what 
would  have  happened  had  I  been  caught.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ice  was  bard  enough,  but  it  was 
full  of  gaps,  chasms  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  which  I 
had  to  risk  my  neck  in  jumping. 

"I  started  south,  hoping  to  make  the  Yukon. 
There  was  no  trail  at  all  and  I  bad  heard  that  no- 
body had  ever  succeeded  in  traveling  that  part  of 
the  country  except  a  man  named  Carroll,  who  man- 
aged to  get  to  the  northern  seas  from  Dawson.  But 
Carroll  had  a  full  outfit,  including  a  sled  and  dogs, 
while  I  had  nothing  but  the  clotning  on  my  back, 
the  few  provisions  I  had  hidden,  and  my  rifle. 

Danger  in  Every  Step. 

"The  country  I  passed  through  was  terrifying  and 
nothing  can  describe  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which 
comes  over  one  up  there  within  the  Artie  circle  with 
no  living  being  for  miles  around,  and  with  nothing 
but  bogs  under  foot.  These  bogs  were  the  worst 
things  1  had  to  contend  with.  They  are  called 
nigger-heads,  and  sometimes  are  as  high  as  yonr 
knee.  The  only  way  to  walk  among  them  is  to  step 
over  them,  as  they  will  not  bear  any  weight,  and 
this  is  a  thing  that  only  an  Indian  can  do  for  any 
distance.  Some  days  I  only  made  five  miles,  and 
the  most  I  ever  traveled  was  fifteen.  Of  course, 
it  was  always  light,  as  the  sun  never  went  below 
the  horizon.  I  had  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  for  I 
bad  no  tent. 

"For  three  days  I  went  south  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  course  of  the  streams.  These 
streams  were  everywhere,  varying  from  little 
sloughs  to  rivers  I  could  hardly  ford.  The  whole 
region  is  a  network  of  these  little  water  courses, 
and  sometimes  I  had  to  wade  in  them  to  avoid  the 
nigger-beads.  At  times  I  could  only  sthgger  to  the 
banlc  and  drop  down  with  exhaustion  and  cold. 
There  was  no  game  of  any  sort,  except  an  occaaional 
duck,  and  as  f  bad  only  a  rifle,  ducks  were  bard  to 
get.  But  I  managed  to  get  a  few,  and  after  the 
things  I  had  brought  in  my  pack  were  gone  dock 
was  all  I  had  to  eat  during  the  whole  journey. 

"On  the  fourth  day  after  deserting  the  ship  I 
struck  the  foothills  and  waa  able  to  climb  to  a  peak 
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and  take  a  look  at  the  country  ahead  of  me.  The 
sight  completely  discouraged  me.  I  had  hoped  for 
better  going  beyond,  but  there  was  nothing  but  the 
same  desolation  of  bogs  and  hills.  There  were  no 
distinct  ranges,  such  as  we  see  in  other  countries,  but 
in  every  direction  were  isolated  hillocks  a  few  hun- 
dred or  sometimes  a  few  thousand  feet  high.  They 
raised  like  warts  abruptly  from  the  general  level. 

Found  a  Deserted  Cabin. 

When  I  had  jogged  on  and  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  first  of  these  hillocks  I  felt  like  giving  up. 
Something  in  that  landscape  went  through  me  like 
a  knife  and  took  away  my  nerve.  Think  of  being 
alone  with  no  outfit  and  no  map  and  no  trail 
in  such  a  place  is  that!  So,  on  the  eighth  day,  I 
struck  out  for  the  nearest  coast,  hoping  to  find 
the  cabin  of  a  miner  that  was  said  to  be  in  that 
vicinity.  After  much  floundering  among  the  nigger- 
heads  I  managed  to  find  it,  but  it  was  empty,  and 
though  I  waited  there  two  whole  days  the  miner  did 
not  come  back.  The  cabin  was  nothing  but  a  sodhouse, 
and  the  door  was  so  low  that  I  had  to  crawl  on  my 
hands  and  knees  to  get  in.  I  remember  that  I 
was  afraid  at  first  to  enter,  not  knowing  what  I 
should  find.  So  I  loaded  my  rifle  and  pushed  it  ahead 
of  me.  If  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight  with  man 
or  beast,  I  meant  to  be  ready  to  sell  my  life  dearly. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no  one  there.  Hap- 
pily, there  were  some  provisions,  and  I  took  about 
five  pounds  of  rice  and  some  coffee,  and  started  on, 
going  down  the  coast.  I  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  being  able  to  get  across  the  country  to  Dawson, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  meeting  the  miner, 
but  saw  no  one,  not  even  an  Indian.  The  miner's 
name  is  Edward  Webster,  they  tell  me,  and  he  is 
well  known  not  only  in  Nome  but  in  San  Francisco, 
where  I'm  told  he  once  belonged  to  the  Olympic 
Club.  I  can't  imagine  what  could  induce  one  who 
had  friends  here  to  live  in  such  a  place  as  that 
sodhouse,  even  in  hope  of  -striking  it  rich. ' ' 

Wells  paused  in  his  narration  and  gazed  about 
the  crowded  restaurant  where  he  was  sitting  and 
heaved  a  sign  of  content.  Evidently  he  appreciated 
as  the  ordinary  stay-at-home  cannot,  the  privilege 
of  being  comfortably  housed  in  the  midst  of  his 
fellow  beings. 

"A  little  farther  on,"  he  continued,  coming  ab- 
ruptly back  to  the  subject,  "I  struck  a  stream  im- 
possible to  get  across.  It  was  filled  with  old  ice, 
completely  rotten,  and  full  of  breaks,  but  which 
the  current  had  not  been  able  to  wash  out.  It 
was  salt  water  ice,  too.  I  wandered  about  for  a 
while,  half  crazy  with  fatigue  and  exposure  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  Then,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  stumbled  upon  a  native  cache  filled  with 
tents,  skins,  ammunition,  a  shotgun  and  two  whale- 
boats.  That  find  was  the  most  cheerful  thing  which 
ever  happened  to  me.  If  I  only  had  that  shotgun 
from  the  first  I  might  have  been  nervy  enough  to 
keep  on  my  way  to  Dawson.  I  had  been  mortally 
afraid  all  the  time  of  running  short  of  ammunition, 
and  with  the  rifle  I  missed  so  many  shots  that  it 
took  a  good  many  cartridges  to  bring  down  one 
bird. 

"I  took  possession  of  the  cache  and  stayed  there 
until  July  l9th,  when  a  troop  of  natives  came  over 
from  the  island  for  the  goods  in  the  cache.  I 
knew  it  was  too  soon  for  me  to  return  safely  to  the 
island,  for  the  Bowhead  might  still  be  in  the  har- 
bor. But  I  was  tired  out  and  the  idea  of  journey- 
ing alone  among  the  brooks  and  the  hills  and  the 
bogs  was  so  appalling  that  I  would  rather  have 
gone  anywhere  with  the  Indians  than  to  have  been 
left  behind  alone  on  the  mainland. 


Safe  Aboard  the  Narwhal. 
"We  reached  Herschel  Island  on  Juiy  21st,  I 
having  been  gone  a  month  lacking  three  days.  The 
suffering,  privations,  and  more  than  either,  the 
indescribable  anguish  of  mind  which  comes  to  a 
man  out  there  in  that  frozen  waste,  all  alone,  with 
not  even  a  glimpse  of  savage  animals  for  com- 
panionship, with  only  a  riflle  and  a  few  cartridges 
to  secure  food  with,  and  no  food  to  be  secured,  ex- 
cept wild  ducks,  which  usually  saw  you  first  and  got 
out  of  range;  with  no  compass,  no  knowledge  of  the 
country;  with  a  gnawing  fear  that  the  strain  of 
such  an  existence  may  prove  too  much  for  the  mind, 
if,  indeed,  the  tired  limbs  do  not  give  out  com- 
pletely— I  tell  you,  all  that  is  an  experience  which 
a  man  would  not  go  through  a  second  time  for  all 
the  gold  in  Alaska.  Imagine  my  immense  relief  on 
reaching  the  island  to  find  that  the  Bowhead  had 
pulled  out.  The  Indians  were  very  friendly,  and  1 
passed  a  comfortable  time  with  them." 

Two  months  later  the  Narwhal  touched  at  Her- 
schel island.  Wells  knew  a  man  aboard,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  stowing  him  away.  Wells  went  to  Capt. 
Leavitt  when  well  out  to  sea,  and  the  captain  was 
too  amazed  to  speak,  never  having  heard  of  a  de- 
.  serter  in  the  Arctic.  Wells,  who  was  allowed  to 
work  his  way  to  this  port,  tells  of  two  other  men 
who  deserted  at  Herschel  island,  but  both  gave  up 
and  went  back  to  the  ship  before  going  ten  miles. 

Wells  is  a  surprisingly  well  educated  man  for  one 
in  his  station.  He  does  not  look  like  a  seaman  nor 
a  man  who  would  be  able  to  stand  great  hardships, 
and  his  use  of  the  English  language  suggests  a  past 
very  difterent  from  the  present,  and  leads  one  to 
believe  that  in  his  own  life  there  may  be  a  ro- 
mance yet  more  interesting  than  that  which  has  been 
told.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Middle  West,  and  this 
is  his  second  visit  to  San  Francisco. — Washington 
Post. 


AOEOSS  THE  SEA  IN  LIFEBOAT 


Plucky  Trip  of  a  Norwegian  Captain  from  Aalesund 
to  New  York  in  an  18-Foot  Vessel. 

August  7,  1904,  the  egg-shaped  lifeboat  Uraed, 
Capt.  Ole  Brude,  left  the  harbor  of  Aalesund,  Nor- 
way, bound  for  New  York  City.  She  has  not  yet 
arrived  here,  but,  after  the  most  remarkable  voyage 
that  a  vessel  ever  had  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
she  lies  safe  and  snug  in  the  harbor  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  while  Capt.  Brude  and  his  crew,  Mate  Ivan 
Thorson  and  Seamen  Madsen  and  Johanensen,  are 
being  feted  by  the  old  salts  of  that  ancient  town, 
and  made  to  tell  the  story  of  their  adventures  over 
and  over  again. 

The  Uraed  is  the  most  extraordinary  marine 
craft  that  ever  battled  with  the  sea.  She  is  a  big 
egg,  of  steel  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
She  is  eighteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high  as 
she  lies  in  the  water.  Interiorly  she  has  a  second 
bottom,  serving  as  a  floor  for  the  living  room,  and 
the  space  between  these  two  skins  is  divided  into 
four  compartments,  two  of  which  are  filled  with 
drinking  water  and  two  with  petroleum  for  heat- 
ing, cooking  and  lighting. 

She  has  a  center-board  keel,  which  works  in  a 
water-tight  box  set  amidships,  and  the  cover  of 
which  serves  as  a  table.  This  keel  and  a  wooden 
belt  that  encircles  her  make  the  Uraed  able  to  stand 
up  in  sailing. 

Vessel   Cannot    Sink. 

Her  inventor  claims  that  she  cannot  sink,  and  that 
if  boats  of  her  kind  are  carried  on  vessels  passen- 
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gera  in  time  of  Bhipwrecli  can  subaist  until  picked 
up  or  reaching  port  m  hia  craft,  with  not  the  slight- 
est danger  of  being  drowned.  After  Capt.  Brude'a 
experience  it  looks  as  though  his  claims  were  full/ 
justified. 
The  Uraed  set  out  from  Aaleaund,  and  for  exactly 
M  hundred  days  fought  adverse  winds  and  storms, 
atil  she  got  into  port  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
knd.  All  on  board  were  well  and  happy,  although 
hey  had  experienced  worse  weather  than  usually 
falls  in  that  time  of  year,  and  had  been  through 
trials  that  could  scarcely  be  borne  on  the  biggest 
in-going  steamer. 

steel  spar  was  broken  off,  and  though  they 

tnagrd    to  fish   it   aboard,  they   could   make   but 

speed  afterward  with  the  mere  rag  that  the 

dred  must  could  carry.     In  the  dilemma  Capt. 

I  was  washed  overboard  and  almost  lost,  and 

trs  that  they  could  have  used  to  help  her  along 

rere  broken  and  lost. 

The  gales  were  at  times  fearful,  and  for  weeks 

one  could  go  on  deck  for  fear  of  being  swept 

Bto  the  sea.     But   the   little   boat   kept   up  to   it 

obly,  and  the  men  declared  that  for  safety  they 

rould  prefer  the  Uraed  for  a   'round-the-world  trip 

many  a  bigger  ship. 

The  Captain's  Story. 

Capt.  Brude's  story  of  the  last  part  of  the  voy- 
from  Newfoundland  to  Qlouceeter,  ia  thrilling. 
'From  Christmas  Day  on,"  said  he,  "the  weather 
a  succession  of  terrific  gales  and  bitterly  cold. 
7«  made   good   progress,   however,   and   last    Mon- 
ty arrived  off  Cape  Cod  during  a  severe  gale. 
' '  The  men  looked  forward  to  a  landing,  and  made 
equent  trips  to  the  deck  in  order  to  sight  land, 
tving    the    manhole    open    at    times.      In    conse- 
nence   of   some   carelessness,   quite   a   quantity   of 
■  was  shipped,  and  the  bed  clothing  became  so 
tied   that    the   water  could   bo   rung  from   it. 
'In  addition   to   the  fierce   northerly   hurricanes 
leh  raged  it  was  intensely  cold,  and  frost  formed 
the  steel    interior  of   the   craft   several   inches 
hick,  and  the  men  scraped  it  off  with  their  hands. 
'On  Tuesday,  during  the  night  of  the  gale,  we 
ake  the  German  steamer  Caesar  and  asked  for  a 
bw.    During  the  parley  a  huge  sea  swung  the  little 
traft   under  the   counter   of  the  steamer,  catching 
ind  bending  our  steel  mast.     The  captain  was  un- 
'  able  to  give  us  a  tow  and  proceeded  in  the  height 
of  the  gale. 

"The  steering  gear  became  unmanageable  and  we 
lay  to  under  a  riding  sail.  During  the  fierce  gale  of 
Kriilay  night  the  wind  would  take  the  little  boat 
and  switch  her  around  stern  foremost  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  However,  there  was  very 
little  actual  discomfort,  as  the  boat  ia  too  short 
to  roll  much. 

"But  the  experience  of  that  last  week,  daring  the 
severe  hurricanes  and  cold,  was  nerve  racking  and 
exhausting.  The  accident  to  the  mast  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  mishap  to  the  steering  gear  and  the 
craft  became  unmanageable  under  the  big  sail, 
and  the  riiling  sail  was  bent.  If  necessary,  we 
knew  we  could  put  the  big  sail  on  her  and  run  be- 
fore it  for  the  sandy  shores  of  Cape  Cod. 

"The  experience  of  Friday  night  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  lot.  We  were  disabled  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  huge  seas.  I  have  never  experienced 
anything  like  it.  Of  course  we  inside  felt  per- 
fectly safe.  But  we  could  feel  ourselves  lifted  ap- 
parently mountains  high  on  the  crest  of  a  huge 
wave  and  then  with  increditable  swiftness  deseend- 
ing  apparently  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  sea. 
It  was  insufferably  cold  within  and  the  dim  yellow 
riv"  .^f   the  little  lamp  lit  up  the  frost  incrusted 


interior  with  wierd  effect.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  until  morning  and  trust  to  luck  to 
prevent  being  thrown  upon  the  inhospitable  ledgM 
of  the  north  shore."— New  York  World. 


HAKD  RIDIKO  IK  NOETHWE8T 


Halfbreed  Who  Made  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Miles  in  Ten  Hours. 

"You  people  who  came  here  since  the  railroads 
were  built  have  an  idea  that  we  used  to  have  a  bad 
time  of  it  getting  about  Washington  territory," 
said  the  old  timer  the  other  day.  "That's  where 
you  are  wrong.  Distances  were  no  greater  then 
than  they  are  now.  True,  we  didn't  always  go  so 
fast  as  you  do  now,  but  we  made  speed  that  would 
astonish  you. 

"I  remember  one  trip  an  old  friend  of  mine 
made,  a  big  cattleman  from  Kittitas  county,  after- 
ward the  owner  of  considerable  property  in  Seattle. 
His  divorced  wife  was  living  here,  and  she  took 
it  into  her  head  to  go  after  him  through  the  courts 
for  non-payment  of  alimony.  There  were  a  number 
of  reasons  why  he  shouldn't  pay,  but  he  didn't 
eare  to  stay  here  and  argue  it  out  with  the  court, 
so  getting  a  tip  on  what  was  doing,  he  decided  to 
go  baek  to  the  cattle  in  Kittitas.  About  6  o'clock 
one  evening,  accompanied  by  his  horse  wrangler, 
who  happened  to  bo  here  with  him,  he  struck  out 
horseback  for  EUcnsburg.  The  two  rode  all  night — 
it  was  in  midsummer  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon — 
and  the  next  morning  they  ate  breakfast  in  Ellens- 
burg — 110  miles  away.  And  they  didn't  think 
it  was  much  of  a  ride  at  that. 

"Rtdesf  Why,  I  could  talk  all  day  about  rides 
in  those  days.  One  of  the  best  ever  done  in  the 
territory,  however,  was  that  by  a  young  halfbreed 
(luring  the  Nez  Forces  uprising  in  1877.  When 
.Toseph  went  out  with  his  band  one  of  the  first 
things  they  did  was  to  cut  the  military  telegraph 
between  Fort  Lapwai,  up  the  Clearwater  river  from 
Lewiston,  and  Walla  Walla.  Fort  Lapwai  wanted 
to  send  dispatches  to  Gen.  Howard  at  the  post  at 
Walla  Walla,  and  wanted  to  send  them  bad.  At 
that  time  nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion had  a  half  bred  or  at  least  one  pretty  good 
horse  in  his  riding  string.  This  particular  half- 
breed  boy  had  an  extra  good  one,  and  he  was  se- 
lected to  carry  the  dispatches,  being  a  reliable 
fellow.  Well,  he  rode  through  to  Walla  Walla 
in  ten  hours,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  during 
the  ride  he  never  slowed  down  from  a  gallop.  That 
was  in  midsummer,  and  if  you  ever  have  been  in 
that  Snake  river  region  at  this  season  of  the  year 
you  can  imagine  that  was  some  riding." — Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Tha  Bnssian  Volnntaor. 

It  is  often  said  that  Bussians  are  soldiers 
"born;"  occasionally,  however,  one  is  made  to 
order.  An  English  visitor  to  Moscow  was  in  one 
of  the  side  streets  recently,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  scuffling  of  feet,  the  swish  of  a 
whip,  and  the  sound  of  loud  words. 

Looking  across  the  way,  be  saw  a  stocky  fellow 
in  a  blouse  flat  on  the  ground  and  stoutly  resisting 
the  efforts  of  two  soldiers  to  set  him  on  his  feet  and 
make  him  ^o  along. 

The  Englishman  turned  to  a  man  in  official  uni- 
form at  his  side,  who  also  was  watching  the  strug- 
gle, but  without  excitement  or  interest. 

"What's   the   t rouble f"   asked   the   Englishman. 

The  official  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "There's 
no  trouble,"  he  replied.  "It's  only  a  peasant  turn- 
ing volunteer. — Youth  's  Companion. 
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D\ir3Ltion  of  sl  NdLtioiv 

HARVARD  PRESIDENT'S  PREDICTION  AROUSES  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
SKYSCRAPER.— AMERICA'S  FIRST  GREAT  CATHEDRAL  AS- 
SURED.—POPULAR  ATTENTION  RIVETED  UPON  THE  MONU- 
MENTS OF  ANTIQUITY. 


President  Eliot's  venturesome  utterance 
in  December  last  on  the  permanence  of  the 
monuments  of  American  life  brings  into  an 
unexpected  community  of  interest  such 
topics  as  the  length  of  life  of  the  modern 
steel  "skyscraper,"  the  completion  of  the 
great  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York,  and  the  extraordinary  expansion 
within  recent  days  of  the  scientific  explora- 
tions and  investigations  of  the  Old  World. 
In  response  to  Mr.  Eliot's  declaration  that 
the  steel  building  would  soon  perish  and 
that  the  only  record  Americans  would  leave 
for  remote  posterity  and  posterity's  arch- 
aeologists would  be  the  subway,  the  engi- 
neers of  the  steel  buildings  have  come  out 
with  the  statement  that  there  is  no  reason 
at  present  discoverable  why  such  structures 
should  not  last  5000  years  or  upward.  On 
the  other  hand,  regardless  of  the  possible 
longevity  of  the  skyscraper,  the  providing  of 
funds  for  the  completing  of  the  St.  John 
Cathedral  assures  the  erection  within  the 
United  States  of  the  first  edifice  which  com- 
pares in  magnitude  and  stability  with  the 
famous  cathedrals  of  Europe  that  have  al- 


ready lasted  for  centuries.  At  the  same  time, 
it  suggests  the  beginning  of  an  era  wherein 
many  such  monuments  may  be  built  by  the 
American  people,  and  President  Eliot's  pre- 
dictions thus  be  deprived  of  their  ground. 
The  archaeological  explorations  of  the 
Old  World  are  related  to  this  topic  because 
they  indicate  an  increasing  popular  atten- 
tion to  things  that  have  the  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  great  age,  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  stand  as  ideals  of  imagination  for 
the  architects  of  the  Modern  World. 


AMERICA'S    FIRST    CATHEDRAL 


Edifice  of  St.  John  the  Divine  Is  on  a  Scale  With 
the  Famous  Structures  of  Europe. 

After  standing  for  several  years  on  one  of 
the  commanding  heights  of  New  York  City, 
more  like  a  ruin  than  the  beginning  of  a 
great  structure,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  has  at  last  been  provided  with 
funds  by  which  its  completion  may  be  con- 
sidered assured.  Concerning  the  gift  and 
the  plans  for  continuing  the  work  of  build- 
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irig,  the  Washington  Post  recently  had  the 
following : 

New  York.— The  gift  of  $600,000  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
now  riaing  on  the  ereat  of  Momingaide  Heights, 
overlooking  the  broad  Hudson,  brings  within  sight 
the  completion  of  the  first  stage  of  the  work  on 
what  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  church 
<>(liflees  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Former  Vice- 
I'ri-xident  Levi  P.  Morton,  whose  identity  a«  the 
Ai,ju<T  of  this  splendid  contribution  has  just  been 
'i>~  loHed,  divided  his  gift  into  $4^,000  for  the 
cuii-truction  of  the  choir  and  $150,000  for  the  in- 
«tallation  of  the  reredos,  choir  stalls,  and  other 
furnishings,  which  will  finish  that  part  of  the 
■trurture. 

Of  the  $400,000  required  for  the  "eroaaing"  the 


English  provincial  town  than  with  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  New  World.  Just  thirteen  ^ears  before 
these  canons  were  declared  in  force  Bishop  Potter 
formally  inaugurated  the  work  on  the  cathedral  on 
St.  John's  Day,  1891.  The  visible  results  of  theae 
years  of  building  seem  remarkably  small  to  the 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  watch  a  modern  sky- 
scraper shoot  twenty  stories  from  the  ground  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  A  better  idea  of  the 
progress  that  haa  already  been  made  is  obtained 
when  one  stops  to  consider  how  different  is  the 
erection  of  a  great  cathedral  and  of  a  steel  office 
building. 

In  modem  times  few  persons  have  been  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  erect  another  of  those  edi- 
fices on  which  the  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  ex- 
pended their  strength  and  genius.  In  the  interval 
men    have    become    impatient    as    their    mechanical 


OBEAT  CATHEDBAL  OP    ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


trnatMS  already  have  $150,000  outright,  while 
1100,000  more  ia  pledged  to  be  forthcoming  as  soon 
fas  the  remaining  $150,000  necessary  is  raised.  When 
Ithia  is  done,  in  place  of  the  irregular  pile  which  is 
Tnow  all  that  is  visible  of  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
(there  will  be  on  the  summit  of  Morningside  Heights 
>  the  largest  church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Even 
)  this  will  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  gigantic  struc- 
|tare  that  is  ultimately  to  stand  there. 

Work  begun  in  1891. 

The  statutes  and  canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  were  adopted  on  December  27, 
1904,  thus  creating  a  complete  cathedral  organiza- 
tion— an  organization  which  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans   is   associated   rather   with   some   sleepy 


skill  has  increased,  until  to  the  builder  of  today  a 
year  is  as  .ong  as  a  century  to  the  men  who  planned 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe. 

To  the  tourist  it  seems  as  If  the  church  in  which 
he  standa  grew  almost  of  itself,  so  colossal  is  its 
scale,  so  enormous  the  amount  of  labor  involved. 
In  one  sense  he  is  right.  Few  of  the  famooa 
cathedrals  which  Americans  crowd  to  see  were  com- 
pleted as  ia  an  office  building,  and  it  never  was 
expected  that  they  would  be.  Continually  to  add 
to  their  beauty  and  their  magnificence  was  the 
pride  of  the  citica  in  which  they  rise  and  on  this 
task  the  genius  of  generation  after  generation  waa 
spent. 

Modem  Methods  Applied. 

The  twentieth  century,  with  its  railroads,  steam 
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derricks,  drills  and  dynamite,  has  made  it  possible 
to  do  in  a  few  years  what  was  to  the  Midde  Ages 
a  work   of   centuries. 

The  gothic-romanesque  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  which  will  bear  comparison  in  size  as  well 
as  in  beauty  with  the  most  famous  edifices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  already  advanced  an 
appreciable  distance  toward  completion  and  three  or 
four  years  should  see  the  choir  and  the  "crossing" 
ready  for  services.  This  will  make  the  structure, 
in  technical  language,  about  20  per  cent  completed, 
but  the  rest  of  the  work,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
pushed  far  more  rapidly.  Even  if  it  should  be 
forty  years  before  the  last  stone  is  in  place,  St. 
Johns  would  be  among  the  quickest  in  erection,  as 
it  is  among  the  largest  in  size,  of  the  cathedrals 
of  the  world. 

Towering  above  the  heights  along  the  Hudson, 
St.  John's  will  occupy  in  the  cosmopolis  of  America 
much  the  same  position  at  St.  Paul 's  does  in  London. 
— Washington  Post. 


LIFE  OF  THE  SKYSCRAPEB 


Engineers  Estimate  the  Steel  Buildings  Will  Last 
5000  Years. 

Aroused  by  President  Eliot's  prediction 
that  American  structures  would  crumble  in 
ruins  long  before  the  nation  itself  had  at- 
tained antiquity,  a  number  of  the  leading 
mechanical  engineers  of  the  country  have 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  steel  building. 
The  New  York  Herald  recently  gave  the 
following  summary  of  the  views  of  some  of 
the  engineers: 

What  is  to  be  the  life  of  the  steel  skeleton  sky- 
scrapers now  standing  on  Manhattan  Island!  Will 
they  endure  through  the  centuries  like  the  stone 
and  mortar  structures  of  the  ancients,  or  will  some 
destroying  agency,  now  unknown,  cause  them  to 
crumble  to  earth? 

From  the  best  authorities  known  the  New  York 
Herald  Has  sought  an  answer  to  this  question.  Uni- 
formly they  say,  "We  don't  know.  Time  is  the 
only  test. ' '  Then  follows  the  qualifying  answer  with 
potential  "if." 

"If,"  say  the  engineers  and  scientists,  "the 
steel  frames  shall  remain  untouched  by  any  de- 
structive process  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant, 
they  will  stand  five  thousand  years.  But  steel, 
unlike  granite,  brick  and  wood,  is  essentially  an 
untried  element  in  building  construction,  and  we 
must  wait  for  the  years  to  demonstrate  how  well 
it  is  going  to  serve  us." 

This,  however,  all  authorities  agree  upon:  Build- 
ers have  learned  much  about  safeguarding  steel 
frame  structures  since  the  first  were  put  up  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  twenty  years  ago.  The 
dangers  from  corrosion,  vibration  and  electrolysis 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  present 
conditions  afifect  the  structure,  but  what  unlooked 
for  conditions  may  come  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
metal  they  do  not  know.  Constant  tests  are  being 
made,  but  thus  far  they  have  not  shed  suflScient 
light  upon  the  problem  to  inspire  the  honest  en- 
gineer to  say  of  the  Flatiron  Building  what  the 
king  of  old  Egypt  said  of  the  first  pyramid:  "So 
long  as  the  sun  shines  on  the  desert  it  will  find 
this  monument  here." 


Booted  Like  an  Oak  Tree. 

George  W.  Cope,  editor  of  Iron  Age,  who  has 
given  much  study  to  the  question  of  modern  build- 
ings, gave  this  description  of  the  effects  a  tornado 
would  have  on  a  skyscraper: 

"A  properly  constructed  and  sound  skyscraper 
is  like  a  sound  oak  tree  in  the  matter  of  with- 
standing the  wind  stress.  It  might  be  turned  up  at 
the  roots,  but  it  would  not  break.  One  of  the  most 
exposed  tall  structures  in  the  city  is  the  new  Times 
Building.  That  structure  is  like  a  gigantic  tree. 
Its  foundations,  one  might  say  its  roots,  are  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  rock  beneath  the  surface 
and  the  main  structure  is  so  firmly  anchored  in  this 
foundation,  that  if  a  wind  were  to  sweep  over  the 
island  sufSciently  strong  to  carry  the  building  down 
it  would  turn  up  at  the  roots  and  fall  its  whole 
length  like  an  oak.  The  steel  frame  would  not 
buckle  or  break,  although,  of  course,  it  might  be- 
come bent  in  parts." 

Seventy-Five  Stories. 

"If  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  can  be  kept 
dry  and  cool,"  said  Professor  Henry  M.  Howe  of 
the  Department  of  ^letallurgy  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, "there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  why  they  should  not  last  forever.  SuflScient 
heat,  we  know,  will  destroy  them,  and  moisture  and 
acids,  we  know,  will  corrode  the  metal.  Otherwise 
steel  is  as  enduring  as  stone,  and  I  don't  know  why 
a  skyscraper  should  not  stand  for  four  thousand 
years. 

"There  is  no  cause  for  apprehending  any  danger 
from  the  deterioration  of  steel  from  vibration.  NO' 
constant  strain  to  which  steel  is  subjected  in  a 
building  will  cause  it  to  become  brittle  or  lifeless, 
as  is  sometimes  asserted.  Vibrations  or  intermit- 
tent stress,  if  continued  long  enough,  will,  of 
course,  weaken  it.  If  the  elastic  limit  is  reached 
it  would  be  destroyed  in  a  relatively  short  time,, 
but  that  condition  could  not  well  occjir  in  a  build- 
ing. ' ' 

Professor  Howe  said  that  each  year  engineers 
were  becoming  more  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
safety  and  permanency  of  steel  frame  buildings, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  structure  should  not  go 
to  the  fiftieth  or  seventy-fifth  story  if  builders 
found  it  profitable  to  make  it  so  high.  He  consid- 
ered the  thirty-story  building  as  safe  as  the  three- 
story  house  and  saw  no  reason  why  a  steel  struc- 
ture with  proper  walls  should  not  stand  as  long 
as  one  constructed  entirely  of  masonry. 

View  of  an  Engineer. 

That  there  are  reasons  for  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  some  of  the  skyscrapers  con- 
structed a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — before  engineers 
had  learned  how  to  build  them  safely — is  generally 
admitted  by  engineers  today.  Charles  Sooysmith,  a 
well-known  civil  engineer  in  New  York,  called  at- 
tention to  that. 

"I  believe  it  would  be  well,"  he  said,  "to  con- 
sider this  matter  before  the  country  is  startled  by 
a  catastrophe  which  would  cause  a  needless  setback 
to  modern  building.  In  Chicago  there  are  many 
structures — the  first  of  the  skyscraper  model — 
which  are  not  as  safe  as  those  constructed  in  more 
recent  years.  At  that  time  builders  did  not  under- 
stand the  construction  of  foundations,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  metal  and  many  other  features  of  sky- 
scraper building  that  we  now  understand  perfectly. 
Many  mistakes  were  made,  and  precautions  should 
be  taken  before  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  these  mis- 
takes from  proving  costly  to  us.  Today  I  con- 
sider the  skeleton  steel  frame  building  as  safe  as. 
any  structure  on  top  of  the  ground." 


Effect  of  the  Wind. 


L ^^. 

'  tall  building  upon  which  engineers  are  itudying 
very  hard  and  whirb  only  the  teat  of  time  ean 
aolve.  That  question  is,  ' '  What  is  to  be  the  effect 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  constant  wind  vibration 
of  a  high  and  exposed  strueturef"  The  shell  of  a 
skyscraper  is  relatively  very  thin.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  thin  covering  of  brick  and  mortar  for  the 
huge  elastic  frame,  and  when  this  fragile  wall  shall 
have  become  brittle  with  time  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  constant  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  steel 
frame  f      Engineers    and    architects    say    they    can 

ily  speculate  upon  this  point,  but  they  differ  little 

the  opinion  that  the  steel  will  outlast  the  fragile 

I'll  that  eneasea  it. 

In  (Chicago,  the  birthplace  of  the  skyscraper,  the 
(.rulilvm  of  wind  pressure  on  the  buildings  is  much 
grentiT  than  in  New  York.  When  the  first  steel 
buildings  were  new  there  many  interesting  tests 
were  made  by  D.  H.  Burnham,  L.  Stebbins  and  other 
architects  who  designed  the  first  structure  of  the 
kind.  .Manning  reports  were  circulated  about  the 
\  iolent  rocking  of  these  buildings  in  heavy  wind- 
'    rms.     In  one  fifteen-story  office  building  it  was 

I'orted  that  the  vibrations  were  fully  ten  inches. 

was  said  that  all  pendulum  clocks  above  the  tenth 

>ry  stopped,  and  that  many  of  the  tenants  of  the 
ilices  were  affected  with  nausea  as  if  riding  through 
;i   heavy  gale  at  sea. 

Mr.  liurnbam  made  a  scientific  test  of  the  vibra- 
tions in  a  wind  blowing  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five 
miles  an  hour,  and  declared  that  he  could  find  no 
movement  of  the  building  whatever.  On  another 
occasion  and  in  another  building  in  an  eighty-mile 
wind  he  found  a  vibration  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
Mr.  Stebbins  on  the  same  day  in  a  sixteen-story 
boilding  found  a  movement  of  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch.  Similar  tests  have  been  made  in  New 
York,  and  while  scientific  instruments  detect  very 
slight  vibrations  in  any  of  the  skyscrapers,  persons 
in  the  upper  stories  of  the  Park  Row,  Flatiron  or 
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any  other  one  of  the  high  buildings  on  very  windy 
days  distinctly  feel  a  pronounced  swaying  of  the 
structure,  many  times  sufficient  to  cause  great 
fright  to  nervous  individuals. — New  York  Herald. 
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GREATEST  OF  AI.L  EXCAVATIONS 


Map  Showing   Location  of  Uerculaucum. 


Nations  and  Rulers  May  Unite  in  Oolosaal  Flans  to 
TTnearth  Burled  Herculanmim. 

For  hundreds  of  years  Herculaneum  baa  remained 
buried  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  archaeologists.  Several  attempts  to  ex- 
eavate  it  have  been  made,  but  the  difficulties  and 
the  expense  are  so  enormous  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tically out  of  the  question  for  any  government  to 
accomplish  the  complete  exploration.  But  now 
comes  Professor  Charles  Waldstein,  the  Slade  pro- 
fessor of  fine  art  in  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
with  a  scheme  of  giant  proportions.  In  which  kings 
and  ministers  of  state,  princes  and  presidents,  are 
the  leaders,  and  what  has  long  been  a  dream  of 
archaeologists  is  soon  to  become  a  work  for  the 
rulers  of  the  world. 

Professor  George  M.  Olcott,  the  professor  of 
archaelogy  in  Columbia  University,  said,  when  in- 
terviewed by  a  New  York  Herald  representative, 
that  the  project  of  Dr.  Waldstein  was  the  greatest 
scientific  step  attempted  in  many  years. 

"If  Professor  Waldstein  be  enabled  to  carry  out 
his  idea  of  excavating  Herculaneum,"  said  Dr. 
Olcott,  "the  importance  of  the  achievement  can- 
not even  be  estimated.  Judging  from  the  very 
small  portion  already  excavated  and  the  propor- 
tionately large  results  obtained  in  the  way  of  rare 
and  valuable  treasures,  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
undertaking  would  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

' '  The  proposition  presents  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
of  an  extraordinary  nature.  You  see,  when  Vesu- 
vius was  in'  action  all  the  lava  poured  down  on  Her- 
culaneum through  a  fissure  which  opened  in  the 
side  of  the  moontain.  The  wind  carried  a  great' 
quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders  and  stuff  over  to 
Pompeii,  so  that  excavating  Pompeii  is  a  good  deal 
like  digging  in  an  ash  barrel.  Herculaneum  ia 
■  overcd  with  something  resembling  a  soft  cement, 
which  has  formed  a  crust  all  over  the  objects  in 
the  city  and  acted  as  a  perfect  preserving  material. 
.So  to  get  at  Herculaneum  a  man  has  to  be^n  with 
:i  pick  axe.  Then  there  are  other  difficulties  even 
more  overwhelming.  Pompeii  was,  as  I  have  said, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ash  heap.  There  waa 
nothing  on  top  of  it  except  that  drift  of  voleanie 
substance.  But  over  Herculaneum  there  happens 
to  be  a  large  and  thriving  city— one  might  almost 
say  two  cities,  for  in  addition  to  Resina,  the  town 
iiist  over  Herculaneum,  there  is  Portici,  which  is  so 

':■■-■  that  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  where  Resina 
•  ui\iH  and  Portici  begins — and  part  of  Herculaneum 
lies  under  Portici.  The  excavating  committee  would 
cither  have  to  buy  the  towns,  as  Rome  bought  the 
village  in  the  case  of  the  excavations  of  Delphi,  or 
;i8  has  been  suggested,  made  the  excavations  in 
the  form  of  a  giant  tunnel,  running  under  the  cities 
of  Reaina  and  Portici.  But  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
not  to  be  able  to  expose  Herculaneum  to  the  light 
of  day. 

"Herculaneum  was  never  a  great  center  of  any- 
thing at  any  time.  Its  enormotia  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
very  rich  class  of  persons,  and  that  its  treastires, 
when  we  can  get  them,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  famous  library,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  famous  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  one  of   its  period   ever   found.     Herculaneum 
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was  inhabited  by  a  set  of  highly  prosperous  people, 
but  not  a  set  of  any  rare  cultivation. ' ' 

Dr  Waldstein  himself,  when  interviewed  by  the 
Herald  representative,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

' '  The  excavation  of  Herculaneum  has  been  the 
dream  of  a  lifetime  to  me,  as  to  many  others.  I 
have  waited  and  longed  for  the  day  when  the  mys- 
terious buried  city  should  be  open  to  the  world. 
And  at  last  I  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
dream. 

"My  plan  was,  and  is,  to  form  a  giant  committee, 
composed  of  smaller  national  committees,  each  to 
be  headed  by  a  king  or  president.  The  central  in- 
ternational committee,  at  Rome,  presided  over  by 
the  King  of  Italy,  will  have  at  least  three  ex-oflScio 
members,  namely,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  Director  of  Education  (now  Signer  Piorili), 
and  the  Mayor  of  Naples.  Each  country  will  have 
one  representative  on  this  body,  and  this  committee 
will  be  trustee  to  the  international  fund.  This  is 
only  my  provisional  plan  which  I  have  expressed 
to  those  interested.  The  details  of  the  actual  work- 
ing out  have  not  been  officially  submitted,  and  of 
course  not  accepted  as  yet  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. 

"By  lifting   the   matter    into    the   hands   of   the 


rulers  of  the  world,  any  controversy  between  lesser 
mortals  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

' '  This  work, ' '  said  Dr.  Waldstein,  ' '  will  draw  the 
nations  of  the  earth  into  one  line,  for  one  purpose, 
with  one  actuating  interest.  It  will  supplement 
the  work  of  the  peace  conferences  and  the  treaties 
of  arbitration.  It  will  do  de  facto  what  they  do 
de  jure." 


YUCATAN'S    WONDBBFITL    ANTIQUITY 


Evidences  of  a  Culture  and  Civilization  Equal  to 
That  of  the  Egyptians. 

Long  before  the  day  of  Columbus — indeed, 
thousands  of  years  before — a  race  of  people  hardly 
less  cultured  than  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  even 
more  religious  than  they,  lived  in  Yucatan,  Chiapas, 
Gautemala,  and  Western  Honduras,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. These  people  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
Aztecs,  who  settled  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  and 
reared  great  cities  there,  and  the  Zapotecas,  relics 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Mexican  peninsula. 

They  are  known  as  the   Mayas,  worshipped   one 
great  diety,  erected  palaces  and  temples,  established 
colleges  and  convents,  had  confessionals 
and  reckoned  time  by  years  comprised 
of  365  days,  just  like  our  own. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  won- 
derful race  once  made  its  home  in 
Central  America,  but  the  extent  of  the 
culture  attained  by  it  is  just  now  be- 
ing ascertained.  A  report  just  made 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, Cyrus  Thomas,  an  archaeol- 
ogist of  more  than  passing  note,  sets 
out  the  result  of  recent  study  into  the 
heiroglyphic  writings  left  by  the  Mayas. 
It  is  shown  by  the  hieroglyphics,  Mr. 
Thomas  asserts  that  the  Mayas  had 
made  greater  advance  in  culture  than 
was  known  previously.  "It  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  for  any  one  at  the 
present  day,  except  a  mathematician," 
he  writes,  "to  calculate  back  34,059 
years  nine  months  and  13  days  from  a 
particular  day  in  the  present  year,  using 
our  Gregorian  calendar,  and  determin- 
ing the  exact  month,  day  of  the  moilth, 
and  day  of  the  week  that  will  be 
reached.  Yet  this  was  accomplished  by 
the  Maya  priests  according  to  their 
calendar  and  with  their  cumbersome 
vigesimal   system. ' ' 

In  tlie  light  of  recent  revelations  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  Mayans  as- 
tonish the  delver  into  archaeology. 
Their  books  reveal  evidence  of  much 
skill  in  glyptic  and  pictographic  writ- 
ing. The  system  of  computing  and 
keeping  time  was  so  accurate  that  the 
Mayans  are  believed  by  some  students 
to  have  borrowed  certain  parts  of  it 
from  Eastern  countries.  In  grammatical 
construction  their  language  resembles 
English  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
known  tongue. 

A    great      number   of   ruined     cities, 

once  inhabited  by  this  people,  are  to  be 
found    in    Yucatan    and    the    State    of 


PAGE    FBOM    THE    CODEX    lEOAMO 
A  Yucatan   Book   Archaeologists  are   now  Endeav- 
oring to  Translate. 


Chiapas,  to  the  southeast.  Two  ex-  ; 
plorers  alone  have  discovered  the  re-  ' 
mains   of   fifty-four.     Among   the   most  j 
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remarkable  of  these  are  Palanqae,  Uzmal  and 
Chicbeo,  the  name  of  each  one  being  carved  on  the 
palacea  contained  in  them. 

Abundant    evidences   that   the   Mttya*   paid   eon- 

~!  !'  r;ible   attention   to   education   and   religion   are 

; ,'  found.     They  had  college*  for  both  aexea  of 

til'     higher    class,    and    also    convents.     The    noas 

lu'l    like   the   vestal    virgins   of    Rome,    the    ones 

failed  to  ke«p   their  vows   being  slain   with 

'  s. 

'lie   of   the   manuscripts   left    by   them   are   tn 

nean   museums,  and   efforts  to   translate  them 

•  I.    uuw  being  made.     These  manuscripts  are  on  a 

kind  of  paper  manufactured  of  the  maguey  plant. 


A  description  of  one  is  practically  a  description  of 
all,  although  the  sise  ana  number  of  pages  vary. 

A  manuscript  at  Madrid  consists  of  a  strip  of 
maguey  paper  about  fourteen  feet  long  and  nia« 
inches  wide,  both  surfaces  of  which  were  first  cover- 
ed with  a  whits  paint  or  varnish.  The  two  fa«M 
were  then  divided  by  black  or  red  lines  into  spaces 
about  six  inches  wide,  onto  which  the  characters 
were  painted.  The  strip  was  then  folded  like  a 
pocket  map,  into  thirty-five  folds,  corresponding 
with  the  cross  lines,  prsseating,  when  pressed  to- 
gether the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volums. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 


How  theStoneAge 
upon  his  Pati^tiiJ 


When  modern  surgeons 
began,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  with  in- 
struments as  perfect  as 
skill  could  make  them, 
to  operate  upon  the 
human  head  and  to  tre- 
pan the  sknll,  it  was 
thought  that  the  summit 
»f  chimrgical  daring  had 
been   reached. 

Tet  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  thousands  of 
years  ago,  when  men 
I  welt  in  caves  and  did 
uot  know  the  use  of  any 
metal — in  the  Stone  Age 
— they  had  the  courage 
or  temerity  to  undertake 
operations  closely 
sembling  the  trepanning 
of  today,  and  to  do  them 
taccessfully. 

The  only  instruments 
«f  these  surgeons  of 
HsoUtbie  timos  consisted 
of  polished  flints  of 
various  shapes  and  of  the 
'esth  and  bones  of  ani- 

:ils     Of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics  they  knew 

the  session  of  the  American  Association  for 

lilt)  .'Vilvancement  of  Science,  held  in  Philadelphia 

1  <h«rt  time  ago.  Professor  Oeorge  Orant  MaeCnrdy, 

l<>,  presented  photographs  of  skulls  of  patients 

I    in    those    ancient    days    for    melancholia, 

'  ria    and    insanity.     These     skulls     were 

f  recently  in  France,  and  the  report  upon 

rofessor  MacCurdy  is  the  first  yet  made. 

•  la   sections   of    rural    France,   especially 

I  area  north  of  Paris,  investigation  under 


W^^^M^^^'^^^ 


th«  direction  of  Professor  L.  llanouvrier,  the 
friend  and  instructor  of  Professor  MacCurdy,  has 
reached  its  disturbing  hand  into  dolmens,  or  ancient 
tombs,  that  have  repMed  qaiethr  there  for  centuries. 
They  belong  to  the  Stone,  or  Neolithic,  Age  of  man, 
and  shelter  the  relics  of  the  race  that  inhabited 
the  French  valleys  from  four  to  five  thousand  years 
ago. 

He  found  that  a  number  of  the  skulls  were  marked 
by  curious  and  similar  sears  or  mutilations  on  the 
top,  some  as  though  from  cauterisation  or  bums. 
In  every  case  thp  scar  was  T-shaped,  and  all  ap- 
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peared    to    have    been    made    during    life,    as    evi- 
dences of  healing  bone  could  be  seen. 

In  a  few  instances  skulls  contained  holes  that 
had  apparently  been  drilled  entirely  through. 

Might  Have  Been  Symbolic. 

From  time  to  time  the  puzzled  professor  found 
additional  skulls  bearing  the  peculiar  T-shaped 
burn  on  top,  and  in  some  cases  the  holes  through 
the  bone,  all  similar  in  characteristics  and  indi- 
cating a  specific  purpose  of  prehistoric  surgery. 

Admitting  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  scar 
might  have  been  due  to  some  hieretic  or  sacerdo- 
tal value  attributed  to  the  T,  he  was  not  satis- 
fied that  such  was  the  case,  but  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  a  simpler  and  more  rational  explanation 
would    lead    to    the    suggestion    of    therapeutics. 

What  could  be  more  simple,  for  instance,  than  to 
suppose  a  surgical  operation  on  the  scalp  and  skull, 
in  those  primitive  days,  should  follow  the  natural 
parting  of  the  hair? 

Other  dolmens  were  opened  and  other  examples 
were  forthcoming.  Five  out  of  eighteen  crania 
recovered  from  a  sepulchre  at  Meounville,  near 
I 'Isle  d  Adam,  bore  similar  marks.  Deciding  that 
therapeutical  reasons  were  responsible  for  the 
mutilations,  Professor  Manouvrier  began  searching 
through  the  oldest  medical  text  books  and  records 
that  were  to  be  had.  Then  it  was  that  he  discov- 
ered   the    key    to    the    mystery. 

In  writings  as  far  back  as  900  A.  D.  records  of 
similar  operations  were  found,  together  with  reasons 
for  them,  that  had  evidently  been  handed  down 
through   the   centuries   from   prehistoric   times. 

Letting   Out   Evil  Vapors. 

They  were  described  particularly  by  Avicenna  and 
Albucasis,  noted  Arabian  surgeons  of  the  tenth 
century,  who  spoke  of  the  operations  as  though 
they  at  that  time  embodied  the  traditions  of  ages. 

Melancholia  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  epilepsy 
and  its  attendant  evils  existed  among  men  in  the 
Stone  Age. 

It  seems  that  the  ancient  mind  conceived  the 
idea  that  these  ills — and  possibly  others — were  due 
to  a  kind  of  vapor  that  formed  on  the  brain,  clog- 
ing  its  functions.  This  vapor  was  doubtless  re- 
garded as  an  evil  spirit. 

They  reasoned  that  to  relieve  the  sufferer  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  skull  in  order  to  allow 
the  vapor — the  evil  spirit  that  caused  the  trouble — 
to  escape. 

Surgeons  of  the  Stone  Age,  probably,  knew 
nothing  of  cauterization  as  it  is  understood  now, 
but  they  fancied  that  by  opening  the  skull  they 
could  afford  relief  in  cases  of  insanity  or  epilepsy. 

So,  with  their  rude  hatchets  and  knives  of  stone, 
or  even  with  instruments  superheated,  they  scraped, 
bored  or  dug  into  the  heads  of  their  unfortunate 
patients.  Whether  these  exceedingly  painful  opera- 
tions wrought  cures  or  not  will  never  be  known, 
but  many  of  the  patients  survived  the  ordeal  and 
recovered  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  as  is  proved  by 
the  skulls  that  have  been  found.  In  some  of  these 
the  wounds  were  healed  many  years  before  death. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


NEW  STEANGE  TRIBE 


New  Guinea  under  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Monckton,  the 
resident  magistrate.  Mr.  Walker  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  their  first  encounter  with  the 
strange  people. 

Passing  through  long  grass  after  emerging  from 
the  forest  there  suddenly  came  into  view  some  of 
the  Agai  Ambui  houses  close  at  hand.  Two  guides 
who  could  speak  the  language  were  sent  ahead. 
After  parleying  with  the  aborigines  the  guides 
called  forward  the  rest  of  the  expedition.  A  re- 
markable scene  presented  itself.  In  front  was  a 
lake  thickly  covered  with  water  lilies — blue,  white 
and  yellow.  On  the  further  side  were  curious  houses 
built  on  long  poles  in  the  lake  a  good  height  above 
the  water. 

There  was  great  confusion  on  the  lake,  the  in- 
habitants fleeing  in  their  canoes  and  swimming  in 
all  directions.  One  man  who  took  to  the  water  was 
pursued  by  a  Baruga  guide,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
citing wrestling  match  which  ended  in  a  victory 
for  the  Agai  Ambui  man,  for  although  the  guide 
was  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  he  was  no  match 
for  his  amphibious  adversary,  who  slipped  away 
and  was  rescued  by  a  canoe  manned  by  some  of  his 
tribesmen.  Nor  could  the  Baruga  canoemen  over- 
take the  Agai  Ambui  craft. 

Eventually  two  Baruga  men  were  sent  over  in  a 
canoe  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  speak  to  the 
Agai  Ambui  and  acquaint  them  with  the  friendly 
intention  of  their  visitors.  They  managed  to  en- 
tice one  man  back  with  them.  All  the  way  across 
lie  chanted  a  sort  of  wail  or  lament,  possibly  think- 
ing that  he  might  never  see  his  friends  again.  When 
he  came  close  up,  Mr.  Walker  says  they  were  able 
to  see  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  reports  about 
the  curious  physical  formation  of  these  people,  al- 
though there  had  been  exaggerations  as  to  webbed 
feet,  etc.  There  was  between  the  toes  an  epider- 
mal growth  more  distinct  than  in  the  case  of  other 
peoples,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  permit  of  the 
epithet  ' '  half-webbed, ' '  much  less  ' '  webbed, ' '  being 
applied  to  their  feet. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  was  that  their 
legs  below  the  knee  were  only  about  half  the  length 
of  those  of  the  ordinary  Papuan,  while  their  feet 
seemed  broader  and  shorter  and  more  turned  up. 
From  what  the  explorers  learned  the  Agai  Ambui 
never  walked  about  on  dry  land,  and  when  they 
did  they  walked  with  a  mincing  gait,  lifting  their 
feet  straight  up.  They  all  appeared  to  be  slightly 
bow-legged,  this  being  due  no  doubt  to  the  con- 
finement in  the  narrow  limits  of  their  canoes. 

There  are  only  two  villages  composing  the  whole 
of  this  curious  tribe.  Their  chief  food  seems  to 
consist  of  wild  fowl,  fish,  sago  and  marsh  plants; 
water-fowl  they  catch  by  diving  under  them  and 
seizing  them  by  the  legs.  At  one  time  these  people 
were  fairly  numerous,  but  a  few  years  ago  their 
numbers  were  decimated  by  disease.  They  never 
leave  the  morass. — Straits  Times. 


The  Plugged   Cioin. 

"I  can't  take  this,"  said  the  street  car  con 
ductor,  as  he  looked  at  the  plugged  dime.  "I'm 
sorry,"  rejoined  the  passenger,  "but  that's  all  I've 
got.  If  you  don't  want  it  give  it  to  the  company." 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 


Web-rooted  People  Who  Live  in  Wild  Swamps  of 
New  Guinea. 

M.  H.  Wilfred  Walker,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  Singa- 
pore, accompanied  the  Government  expedition  which 
penetrated  into  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  British 


Her  First  Letter. 

Young  Husband — "I  shall  be  away  two  whole 
days;  really,  Isabelle,  you  seem  to  be  rather  glad 
I'm  going." 

Young  Wife — "How  can  I  help  it.  Jack?  This 
is  the  first  chance  I've  had  to  get  a  letter  from  you 
since  we've  been  married." — Life. 


DRAMATIC  CARICATURES 

by   Ca.esak.re 
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BdLck  to  The  Home 


GENERAL  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  RETURN  TO  DOMESTIC  SIM- 
PLICITY FORESHADOWED.— UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  THtNKS 
CHILDLESS  WOMEN  SHOULD  EARN  LIVING.— INCIDENTS  OF 
LOVE  AND  ROMANCE. 


If  there  is  any  general  trend  to  be  dis- 
covered beneath  the  controversy  over  divorce 
and  the  struggle  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  relationship  of  the  sexes,  it  consists  in  a 
pressure  toward  better  and  simpler  home  re- 
lations, and  in  a  recognition  that  no  little 
measure  of  the  current  difficulties  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  modern  industry  has  taken 
away  the  occupations  that  once  made  woman 
happy  in  purely  domestic  surroundings.  As 
usual,  the  President  has  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  lead  in  the  consideration  of  the  new  phases 
of  the  problem,  while  a  distinguished  econom- 
ist of. one  of  the  largest  universities  of  the 
■  country  has  advanced  both  a  theory  and  a 
plan  that  is  likely  to  be  more  seriously 
thought  of  the  more  widely  it  is  read. 

Opposition  to  divorce  still  continues  to 
strengthen  within  the  sphere  where  the  sub- 
ject has  been  so  long  agitated,  while  in  the 
circles  where  it  has  not  been  so  gravely  re- 
garded, there  begins  to  be  a  voice  in  its  de- 
fense. Kansas,  characteristically,  has  put 
forth  a  novel  measure  to  meet  the  conditions, 
while  South  Dakota,  long  noted  as  a  place  for 
the  easy  procurement  of  separation,  has  ent- 
ered upon  the  amendment  of  its  lax  statutes. 

Outside  of  the  problematic  phases  of  the 
"old,  old  subject,"  are  the  innumerable  inci- 
dents typical  of  the  love  motif  that  both  pre- 
cedes and  succeeds  marriage  and  separation; 
and  of  these  some  of  the  most  entertaining 
are  given  herewith. 

With  characteristic  versatility  of  interest 
.and  frankness  of  speech.  President  Roosevelt 
has  come  forward  with  an  utterance  upon  the 
divorce  problem  which  may  ultimately  have 
something  to  do  with  its  solution. 


PRESIDENT  ON  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS 


Urges  Unity  in  the  Home  Life  as  the  Means  of 
Eectifying  Current  Social  Evils. 
Said  President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  Interchurch  Conference  on  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce  in  Washington : 

' '  Questions  like  the  tariff  and  the  currency  are  of 
no  consequence  whatsoever  when  compared  with  the 
vital  question  of  having  a  unit  of  our  social  life  in 
the  home  preserved.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  the  cause  you  represent.  If  the 
average  husband  and  wife  fulfill  their  duties  toward 
one  another,  and  toward  their  children  as  Christian- 
ity teaches  them,  then  we  may  rest  absolutely  as- 
sured that  other  problems  will  solve  themselves. 

"One  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous  feat- 
ures of  our  American  life  is  the  diminishing  birth- 
rate and  the  loosening  of  the  marital  tie  among  old 
native  American  families.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  for  the  race  as  for  the  individual  no  material 
prosperity,  no  business  growth,  no  artistic  or  scien- 
tific development  will  count  if  the  race  commits 
suicide. 

"Therefore,  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having 
a  chance  to  work  with  you  in  this  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  national  welfare." — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


SOUTH    DAKOTA    PLANS    DIVORCE    REFORM 


Bill  in  Preparation  to  Restrict  Jurisdiction  of 
Courts  to  Bona  Fide  Residents. 
After  long  years  of  unfavorable  reputation 
for  laxity  in  such  matters,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  appear  to  have  resolved  to 
change  things.  Accordingly  laws  have  been 
brought  up  in  their  legislature  proposing 
new  and  somewhat  stringent  restrictions,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  residents  in  other 
states. 

Pierre,  S.  D. — The  odium  that  long  has  rested  on 
South  Dakota  as  an  "easy"  divorce  state  is  likely 
to  be  lifted.  A  reform  bill  soon  will  be  presented  in 
the  legislature  to  abate  the  evil.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide that  local  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  di- 
vorce cases  only  when  the  action  arises  within  the 
state  and  when  the  principals  are  bona  fide  residents. 
Under  the  present  statute  six  months  constitutes  a 
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legal  residence,  with  the  result  that  bundreda  coma 

'••re  from  the  Kast  to  have  the  bonda  of  matrimony 

.^vered. 

-^~,  Most  of  these  people  pretend  to  live  in  Sioux  Falls, 

innebaha  County,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  which, 

ing  11)04,  nearly  150  divorce  eases  were  docketed, 

only  twenty-five  of  thea«  were  filed  by  actual 

sens  of  the  state.    Few  of  the  eases  are  contested 

the  evidence  of  the  complainant  only  is  neces- 

Mcure  a  bill. 

I  extending  the  period  of  legal  residence  the 

will   provide   that   divorce   cases   shall    be 

only  at  regular  terms  of  court;    that  all  suits 

inst  non-residents  must  be  brought  in  the  county 

Twhich  the  plaintiff  lives,  and  that  divorce  decrees 

not  beeome'absolute  until  six  months  have  ex- 

I. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

PENNSYLVANIA  A  DIVOEOE  MSOOA 


Decision  Under  New  Statnte  May  Make  the 
Btat«  a  Bival  of  Dakota. 

I  In  8taid  old  Pennsylvania  there  is  appre- 
ftnsion  lent  the  victims  of  the  change  in  cun- 
Itiuns  ill  Dakota  hasten  backward  toward 
Atlantic  to  take  advantage  of  a  peculiar 
cisioii  rendered  by  the  courts  of  Quaker- 
m. 
[^Philadelphia,  Pa. — In  one  of  the  most  important 
far  reaching  decrees  made  within  recent  years 
Common  Fleas  court  recently  decided  that  the 
ra  of  Pennsylvania  permit  divorces  without  per- 
scrvice  upon  the  respondent  where  one  of  the 
ties  resides  in  another  state  and  the  grounds  for 
roree  occurred  in  an  outside  state.  The  decision 
make  Pennsylvania  a  parallel  to  Dakota  in  di- 
e6  matters  and  open  the  doors  of  the  state  to  the 
it«  world  uf  mismuted  couples. 
The  case  which  brought  forth  the  decision  is  itself 
little  importance.  A  woman  of  the  Philadelphia 
eial  set  married  an  Englishman.  He  took  his  bride 
London.  She  left  him  and  returned  to  Philadel- 
She  sought  a  divorce,  but  was  assured  that 
ller  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  impossible 
I  obtain  a  decree  from  a  man  who  was  residing  in 
foreign  state.  This  led  to  steps  to  remove  the 
_  "  barriers. 
On  April  26,  1903,  an  act  ' '  regulating  divorces  in 
'tka  state  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  "snaked"  through 
the  legislature.  It  removed  the  obstacles  from  the 
woman's  path,  and  she  got  her  divorce.  The  ease 
today  was  the  first  brought  under  it. — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 


PASSED   THE  DIVOBCE  BILL 


A  Home  Measure  Designed  to  Keep  Ouilty  Persons 
Single  for  Awhile. 

Not  satisfieil  with  th^  interesting  sugges- 
tion that  a  probationary  period  of  ten  years 
))•>  provided  in  all  marriage  contracts,  the 
legislators  of  Kansas  have  introduced  a  meas- 
ure providing  punishment  for  the  contract- 
ing party  who  is  the  cause  of  a  divorce.  The 
following  is  the  press  account  of  the  matter: 

Jefferson  City,  Feb.  3. — The  Kies  divorce  bill  came 
op  in  the  house  this  morning.  This  bill  provides 
that  in  all  cases  of  divorce  the  guilty  person  shall 


be  barred  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  again  enter- 
ing a  marriage,  except  that  where  a  divorce  has  been 
granted  on  the  ground  of  adultery  the  guilty  person 
shall  be  barred  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  the  per- 
son securing  the  divorce  shall  be  disqualified  from 
marriage  for  a  term  of  one  year  from  date  of  decree. 
Divorced  persons  may  remarry  each  other  at  any 
time.  Violations  of  the  law  shall  be  regarded  aa 
bigamy  and  punished  as  such.  The  bill  whs  passed 
by  a  large  vote. 

(iovernur  Folk  undoubtedly  will  sign  the  bill  if  it 
reaches  bim.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  senate 
paaaing  it  unleaa  there  ia  a  public  agitation  in  its 
favor.  The  senate  has  been  more  favorable  to  this 
elaaa  of  billa  thia  winter  than  uaual. — Kanaaa  City 
Star. 


THET  THINK  DIVOKCE  KIOHT 


New  York  Women  Say  It  OiTea  Their  Sex  Free- 
dom from  Bondage. 

Rather  a  novel  phase  of  the  divorce  dis- 
cussion has  appeared  in  New  York,  where  a 
society  for  political  study  composed  of 
women  listened  with  approval  to  a  declara- 
tion that  divorce  is  woman's  only  means  of 
release  from  an  otherwise  helpless  and  unfair 
subordination.  Said  the  New  York  dis- 
patches concerning  the  matter: 

The  largest  patch  in  the  mental  crazy  quilt  which 
Mrs.  Belle  Gray  Taylor  presented  to  the  New  York 
Society  for  Political  Study  Tuesday  related  to  the 
question  of  divorce,  and  in  it  Mrs.  Taylor  took  par- 
ticular exception  tu  the  assumption  that  men  and 
women  who  have  entered  into  the  marriage  contract 
have  been  joined  together  l)y  Qod. 

"This  theory  will  not  stand  intelligent  scrutiny," 
said  Mrs.  Taylor,  "for  if  it  be  true  we  must  assume 
that  the  great  Creator  of  all  good  ia  a  very  poor 
matchmaker.  The  increasing  frequency  of  divorce 
does  not  prove  that  mankind  is  growing  worse, 
but,   rather,   that   it   is  growing   more   intelligent." 

"I  think  that  most  married  couples  are  bound 
together  by  man,  and  not  by  Qod,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Slack,  "and  I  believe  in  divorce.  Di- 
vorce is  to  many  women  just  what  Canada  used  to 
be  to  the  negro.  It  is  freedom  from  Inindage. " 
— New   York  Tribune. 


DIVORCE  NEVER  JUSTIFIED 


Separation  May  Be,  But  Not  Remarriage,  Bajn 
Dr.  Adler. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  lecturing  recently  before  the  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  of  New  York,  attacked 
al>solute  divorce  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral 
philosopher,  declaring  that  divorce  is  never  justified 
under  any  circumstances.  As  a  remedy  for  "im- 
poeaible"  marriages  he  recommended  separation, 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  but  without  per- 
mission to  remarry. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  yon  to  face  with  mc  a  grim 
problem,"  said  Dr.  Adler.  "If  I  were  a  praying 
parson  I  would  pray  first  that  the  respect  for  the 
moral  considerations  involved  would  not  make  me 
hard  and  unfeeling  toward  the  hnman  suffering  in- 
volved also,  and,  second,  that  the  contemplation  of 
this  suffering  would  not  make  one  leaa  atrong.  It 
ia  not  ao  much  for  na  to  determine  what  the  law  on 
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tne  statute  books  should  be  as  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  public  attitude  toward  the  law.  There 
are  many  things  which  the  law  permits  which  a  per- 
son of  high  moral  training  will  not  permit  himself." 

One  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  marriage 
problem,  Dr.  Adier  thinks,  is  that  men  do  not  choose 
their  wives  nor  women  their  husbands  for  the 
qualities  which  make  for  permanent  union.  Beauty, 
that  great  factor  in  early  love,  fades;  accomplish- 
ments are  neglected  as  the  years  go  on,  and  lose 
their  power  to  hold;  even  moral  goodness  may  pall. 
These  are  only  the  inducements  to  enter  the  gate. 
Once  a  man  or  woman  has  entered,  it  closes. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  the  more  extreme  cases — 
where  one  person  is  a  drunkard,  a  drug  user,  a  moral 
degenerate,  a  fiend  of  cruelty,  even  a  criminal — 
cases  which  cannot  be  cured. 

"And  in  these  cases  I  say — separation  by  law," 
he  continued.  "Separation  may  have  many  degrees; 
and  in  this  respect  our  laws  are  not  developed 
enough.  Separation  for  a  time  is  good  even  for 
those  who  are  happily  wedded.  It  is  often  the  hope 
and  salvation  of  those  who  are  unhappily  married. 
It  gives  them  a  respite,  lets  them  stand  off  and  lose 
sight  of  minor  considerations,  and  in  the  end  it  often 
brings  them  back — especially  if  there  are  children 
How  can  two  people  have  the  same  child  and  not, 
in  some  degree,  continue  to  love  one  another? 

"It  seems  that  separation  as  a  remedy  should 
fill  every  case.  Separation — not  divorce.  What  is 
the  difference?  Separation  does  not  imply  permis- 
sion to  remarry.  The  legal  protection  to  an  injured 
party  may  be  just  as  great  as  in  absolute  divorce — 
so  far  as  release  from  intolerable  burdens  is  con- 
cerned it  would  be  just  as  good. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


BAISE  CHIIiDBEN  OB  EABN  MONEY 


Economist  of  Pennsylvania  Says  That  One  Thing  or 
the  Other  Must  be  Done  by  Wives. 

In  the  way  of  practical  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  leading  up  to  un- 
happy matrimony,  two  interesting  sugges- 
tions have  been  forthcoming  in  recent  weeks. 
One  of  them  happens  to  be  only  a  new  varia- 
tion of  the  old  proposition  of  taxing  the 
unmarried,  but  the  other,  by  Prof.  Patten  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  adopts  an 
entirely  different  attitude  in  advising  that  in 
all  families  where  there  are  no  children  the 
women  should  be  bread  earners.  The  two 
news  items  in  the  matter  follow : 

That  wives  should  be  largely  self-supporting  is 
the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Simon  Nelson  Patten,  of 
the  chair  of  economics  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  came  here  last  week  to  tell  the 
League  for  Political  Education  of  his  ideas  and  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  at  present  the 
centre  of  a  storm  of  criticism. 

The  Doctor,  whom  ±  saw  yesterday,  still  main- 
tains that  the  wife  should  go  out  to  do  a  day's 
work,  as  her  husband  does,  so  that  by  the  joint 
income  the  family  revenues  may  be  kept  at  a  figure 
large  enough  to  insure  a  good  home  and  the  proper 
care  and  education  of  the  children.  He  finds  that 
women  of  all  ranks  of  life  are  entering  a  leisure 
class,  to  the  diminution  of  the  birth  rate,  the  de- 
generation  of  society  and   the  peril   of   the   state. 


"It  all  resolves  to  this,"  said  he,  "that  woman 
is  ceasing  to  become  a  producer  in  an  industrial  way. 
Her  work  has  been  taken  away  from  her.  In  other 
generations  she  worked.  With  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  of  the  department  stores,  much  of  her 
avocation  has  been  taken  from  her.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  which  was  once  hers  is  now  done  outside 
of  the  house.  Once  she  made  clothes  and  even  wove 
the  cloth  from  which  she  fashioned  garments.  She 
went  into  the  garden  and  raised  vegetables;  she 
milked  the  cows.  There  was  a  time  when  the  farm- 
ers sneered  at  the  man  who  milked.  A  woman  al- 
ways did  that.  I  have  traveled  extensively  through 
farming  districts  of  the  West  without  ever  having 
seen  a  farmer's  wife  milk  a  cow. 

"Formerly  the  woman  was  the  man's  industrial 
partner.  Her  work  now  has  gone  out  of  the  home 
and  nothing  remains  for  her  but  to  leave  the  home 
in  search  of  it.  There  is  no  use  for  her  to  waste 
her  time  in  trying  to  do  that  which  is  now  being 
better  and  more  cheaply  done  by  other  means. 

"It  is  far  better  that  she  should  toil  at  some  re- 
munerative occupation  and  leave  to  other  agencies 
the  production  of  articles  for  household  consump- 
tion."— New  York  Herald. 


THE  BACHELOB  TAX 


A  Plan  to  Punish  Men  Who  Don't  Many  Bevived 
in  Indiana. 

An  old  project  of  taxing  bachelors  has  recently 
been  revived.  When  the  Indiana  Legislature  meets 
at  Indianapolis  in  January,  it  will  be  asked  to  pass 
a  bill  introduced  by  a  Gibson  county  member  levy- 
ing a  tax  of  10  cents  on  every  $100  salary  earned 
by  an  ahlebodied  bachelor  of  more  than  35  years 
who  receives  more  than  $1,000  annually.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  apply  10  per  cent  of  this  revenue  to  the 
school  fund  and  90  per  cent  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  various  orphans'  homes  in  the  state. 

Indiana  is  not  a  state  in  which  bachelors  are  un- 
duly numerous.  By  the  last  census,  there  were 
9,465  unmarried  men  in  Indiana  between  the  ages 
of  45  and  55,  4,313  between  55  and  65  and  2,506 
above  65,  a  total  of  16,284,  exclusive  of  21,536 
bachelors  between  35  and  45  who  are  to  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  though  generally  bache- 
lors between  35  and  45  are  not  deemed  totally  in- 
corrigible and  hopeless. 

How  many  of  the  37,000  bachelors  in  Indiana 
earn  more  than  $1,000  a  year  and  how  many  of  them 
are  ablebodied  are  questions  which  could  not  be 
decided  offhand.  But  that  many  of  them,  perhaps 
as  many  of  them  as  10,000,  would  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  law  seems  probable,  and 
the  school  fund  of  the  state  and  the  orphan  asylums 
would,  by  the  adoption  of  this  act,  be  considerably 
enriched. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  100,000  unmarried 
men  between  35  and  45,  40,000  between  45  and  55 
and  18,000  between  55  and  65.  There  are,  moreover, 
candor  compels,  and  feminine  neglect  accentuates 
the  admission,  9,800  bachelors  over  65 — absolute  in- 
corrigibles. — New  York  Sun. 


WANTS  "LOVE"  CUT  OUT 


New  Hampshire  Preacher  Would  Eliminate  it  From 
the  Marriage  Pact. 
Exeter,  N.  H. — The  Rev.  Ezra  J.  Riggs,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Kensington,  a  small 
town  a  few  miles  from  here,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. Mr.  Riggs  believes  that  the  marriage  serv- 
ice contains  some  words  that  may  just  as  well  be 
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omitted.  He  suggesta  that  the  words  "love"  and 
"obey"  be  cut  out  of  the  service.     He  said  today: 

"It  is  some  time  since  the  word  'obey'  has  been 
practically  eliminated  from  the  marriage  service. 
With  a  view  of  relieving  the  parties  contracting 
marriage  from  still  furtoer  temptation  to  insin- 
cerity, I  would  suggest  that  we  also  strike  out  the 
word  'love'  from  the  marriage  service.  There  is 
far  more  reason  for  this  than  the  other.  A  woman 
could  promise  to  obey  her  husband  and  it  is  possible 
she  could  do  so  in  such  a  degree  as  the  most  ex- 
acting husband  might  require.  But  when  a  man  and 
a  woman  promise  to  love  each  other  'until  death 
us  do  part,'  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  be 
»ble  to  do  as  they  promise. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  marriage  service,  as  at 
present  constituted,  was  intended  for  the  ideal  mar- 
riage, but  as  ideal  marriages  are  comparatively  rare 
the  service  provea  a  misfit  in  a  large  proportion 
of  eases.  What  clergymen  has  not  felt  the  incon- 
gruity of  exacting  from  some  people  well  advanced 
in  years  a  pledge  'to  love  and  to  cherish,'  when  it 
was  evident  the  man's  chief  motive  in  marrying  was 
the  desire  to  economize  in  household  expenses  by 
providing  himself  with  a  companion  whose  keep 
would  be  less  costly  than  the  services  of  a  boase- 
Ki-operf  Or  what  mockery  to  require  a  couple  to 
pledge  themselves  to  a  lifelong  affection  for  each 
other,  when  it  is  only  too  clear  that  marriage  has 
tM>en  sought  solely  because  of  some  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  wealth  or  social  position." — New  York 
Sun. 


TWO  THOUSAND  PBOPOSAI^ 


Blgbteen- Year-Old  Miss  of  Portugal  Still  Waits  for 
tbe  Bight  Man. 

Gabrielle  D'Androo,  who  lives  with  her  cousin  in 
the  Rua  da  Trinidad,  in  Lisbon,  and  who  is  a  danc- 
ing girl  in  the  Theatre  de  Sao  Carlos,  is  only  18 
years  old,  and  has  had  2,000  proposals  of  marriage. 
She  is  not  an  heiress,  but  she  has  been  declared  by  a 
committee  of  artists  and  sci^tors  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Europe.  Her  picture,  recently 
printed  as  an  art  souvenir  in  L'HIustracione  at 
Lislion,  was  thus  carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  larger  cities  of  South 
America,  especially  to  Brazil. 

It  required  considerable  conrage  for  artists  and 
sculptors,  whose  success  in  Europe  depends  so  much 
npon  royal  favor,  to  declare  that  Oabrielle  D'Andree 
is  the  most  beantiful  youns  woman  in  Europe.  In 
the  first  place  Queen  Amelie  of  Portugal  has  for 
several  years  been  regarded  as  tbe  handsomest  wo- 
man in  Europe.  The  qneen  is  beyond  question  bean- 
tiful, but  the  artists,  tme  to  real  art,  were  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  dancing  girl  of  the  Theatro  de 
Sao  Carlos  was  even  more  beantifnl  than  the  queen. 

Beanty  May  Cost  Her  Position. 
If  (labriellc's  vanity  is  satisfied  by  the  artists' 
verdict  her  satisfaction  is  likely  to  be  short  lived. 
The  verdict  has  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  Lis- 
bon that  the  Theatro  de  Sao  Carlos  has  been  crowded 
to  the  danger  limit  nightly  by  curious  society,  eager 
to  ••atoh  a  glimpse  of  the  face  artists  rave  over  and 
of  the  figtire  that  has  so  delighted  the  sculptors. 
Ushers  have  been  kept  busy  carrying  huge  bouquets 
of  roses  to  the  footlights  and  the  stage  manager  and 
his  staff  of  doorkeepers  have  been  put  to  their  wits' 
ends  to  keep  intniders  from  the  stage  between  the 
acts.  Oabnelle's  fame  as  a  beauty,  therefore,  may 
cost  her  her  position  at  tbe  Theatro  de  Sao  Carlos, 
for  already  there  are  angry  murmurs  from  in- 
fluential court  circles  over  the  attentions  showered 
upon  a  mere  dancing  girl. 


But  even  if  Gabrielle  d'Andree  loses  her  place 
as  the  leader  of  the  ballet  she  is  not  likely  to  lose 
friends,  for  already  she  has  had  more  than  2,000 
proposals  of  marriage — and  more  are  arriving  by 
every  steamer. 

Wooed  by  Men  of  Many  Nations. 

Several  wealthy  coffee  planters  from  Mexico  and 
Brazil  have  crossed  tbe  ocean  to  make  personal  of- 
fers of  marriage  to  the  beautiful  girl.  Members  of 
the  nobility  of  several  European  countries  have  laid 
regular  siege  to  her  heart.  One  Bussian  prince  has 
a  suit  of  gorgeously  decorated  apartments  at  tbe 
Hotel  de  1  'Europe,  in  the  Bua  do  Carmo.  He  drives 
to  the  Theatro  de  Sao  Carlos  every  evening  in  a 
carriage  as  glittering  as  the  state  coach  from  King 
Carlos'  stables,  and  his  attentions  to  Gabrielle 
d'Andree  arc  so  marked  they  excite  general  com- 
ment. 

Then  there  are  several  grandees  from  Spain  who 
have  traveled  to  Lisbon  especially  to  win  the  hand 
if  not  the  heart  of  the  pretty  dancing  girl,  and  if 
glances  of  burning  hatred  could  slay,  the  Hotel 
uranganza,  in  the  Kua  Victor  Cordon,  where  most  of 
tbe  grandees  stay,  would  have  been  converted  into 
a  shamble  weeks  ago. 

Then  there  are  French  noblemen  of  doubtful  ante- 
cedents— adventurers  without  a  sou — who  live  in 
humble  lodgings  during  the  day,  but  who  fill  the 
Restaurant  Leao  d'Ouro  in  the  evening,  drink  cheap 
wine,  and  pose  as  men  of  society  and  wealth.  They 
are  all  eager  to  win  Gabrielle  d'Andree — for  th« 
fortune  she  could  make  for  them. 

There  are  several  English  "younger  sons,"  one 
Of  two  stolid  German  counts,  and  a  host  of  riffraff 
"nobility"  from  Monaco  and  the  little  states  of 
F'urope. 

Snltors  Make  Her  Life  a  Borden. 

These  suitors  from  every  land  have  made  life  a 
burden  to  Gabrielle  d'Andree.  They  haunt  her  foot- 
steps, call  at  her  cousin's  home,  glare  at  each  other 
over  the  tables  in  the  cafes,  and  fill  all  Lisbon  with 
the  conglomerate  profanity  of  Russian,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Italian,  Neapolitan,  and  Mexican 
oaths.  Gabrielle  has  been  compelled  to  hide  herself 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  leave  the  Theatro 
de  Sao  Carlos  in  different  disguises  every  night 
after  the  opera,  and  to  adopt  strange  and  weird  ex- 
pedients to  shake  off  the  attentions  of  her  admirers. 

Then  there  are  proposals  by  letter.  These  she 
does  not  mind  so  much,  for  she  can  read  them,  laugh 
at  them,  and  throw  them  away.  So  far  she  has  re- 
ceived more  than  1,800  proposals  by  moil.  Almost 
every  stamp  known  to  the  international  postal  union 
is  included  in  her  morning's  mail.  Many  of  the 
letters  contain  checks  for  money. 

It  happens  that  Gabrielle  is  a  sensible  girl  and  so 
far  her  head  has  not  been  turned  by  the  favors  fort- 
une is  showering  into  her  lap.  She  declares  she  will 
not  accept  one  of  the  2,000  and  more  proposals  of 
marriage.  She  declares  she  does  not  want  diamonds 
and  a  palace.  She  loves  her  profession  for  its  own 
sake  and  declares  she  will  be  true  to  it  until  the 
right  man  comes  along  with  power  to  touch  her 
heart.  Then,  she  says,  she  will  marry  him  even  if 
he  is  a  sausage  maker — or  a  poet. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"OBAND  DUKE"  IS  WON  BY  WIDOW 


Bomance  of  Orchestra  Player  Told  in  Olnbbonses  of 
Vienna. 
Vienna. — All  Vienna  is  talking  about  the  ro- 
mantic marriage  between  tbe  bass  violin  player  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  opera  and  an  enorm- 
ously wealthy  Russian  widow,  Mme.  Sachsa.     The 
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members  of  this  orchestra  are  known  as  musicians 
to  the  emperor  and  all  are  members  of  the  Philhar- 
monic society.  After  the  performance  on  a  Wednes- 
day or  a  Saturday  night  the  "grand  duke,"  who 
has  the  commanding  figure,  big  frame  and  broad 
shoulders,  which  characterized  the  Eomanofif  family 
until  the  time  of  the  present  czar,  walks  up  to  a 
fine  carriage,  from  which  a  glimpse  of  a  woman's 
face  in  a  billowy  hood,  a  glitter  of  diamonds,  and 
a  little  ungloved  hand  that  pressed  the  "grand 
duke's"  muscular  fingers,  may  be  seen.  Then  the 
carriage  drives  off  and  the  "grand  duke,"  having 
lifted  his  hat  with  some  ceremony,  joins  his  friends 
and  soon  becomes  absorbed  in  beer  and  smoke. 

Though  his  fellow  musicians  never  call  him  any- 
thing but  the  "grand  duke  on  the  bass  viol,"  his 
real  name  is  George  Beusch.  He  has  always  played 
the  bass  viol  with  great  talent  and  honest  enthus- 
iasm. But  the  bass  viol  has  its  drawback,  for  ama- 
teurs do  not  learn  the  bass  viol,  and  so  Beusch,  who 
had  a  poor  old  mother  to  support  in  a  distant  vil- 
lage, had  to  live  upon  his  salary  alone,  which 
amounts  to  only  $600  a  year. 

A  wealthy  young  Russian  widow  fell  in  love  with 
Beusch  and  managed  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
he  visited  her  sometimes.  Then  she  bought  an  ex- 
quisite old  bass  viol  on  which  she  asked  him  to  play 
for  her.  One  fine  summer  morning,  wishing  to  spend 
a  day  in  the  country  with  her  hero,  she  drove  to 
call  for  him  at  the  address  which  Beusch  had  given 
her.  He  lodged  in  a  poverty  stricken  suburb.  The 
elegant  carriage  attracted  all  the  urchin's  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  magnificently  attired  Bussian  turnout  passed 
through  a  squalid  courtyard,  where  a  dairy  did  not 
improve  matters,  and  upon  going  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing staircase  she  found  herself  knocking  at  a  dilapi- 
dated door.  Beusch,  who  was  in  bed,  recognized  her 
voice,  asked  her  to  wait,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  tidied 
the  room,  opened  the  door  and  led  his  lady  love  in. 
She  had  in  the  meantime  taken  in  all  the  surround- 
ings and  detected  the  odors  from  the  dairy,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  a  heroic  resolve. 

She  carried  him  oflf  for  a  day  in  the  country  and 
before  she  again  left  him  at  his  lodgings  had  pro- 
posed to  him  and  he  had  accepted  under  certain  con- 
ditions. She  told  him  she  would  have  waited  any 
time  until  it  pleased  him  to  confess  his  love  if  she 
had  not  by  chance  discovered  that  he  lived  in  a 
manner  so  unworthy  of  his  genius.  The  conditions 
Oi  his  consent  to  the  marriage  were  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  a  member  of  the  orchestra  and 
of  the  Philharmonic  society  and  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  spend  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights 
in  the  beerhouse  with  his  friends.  She  agreed,  and 
in  six  weeks  they  were  married. 

In  the  orchestra  he  is  the  "grand  duke"  and  his 
fellow  musicians  envy  him  his  carriage  and  pair,  his 
good  dinners  and  even  his  wife.  She  takes  a  box 
at  the  opera,  where  she  sits  watching  her  beloved 
every  night  on  which  he  plays.- — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


clergyman  directed  them  to  stand  up.  Then  he 
opened  his  book  and  began  to  read: 

' '  We  are  assembled  here  in  the  presence  of  God, 

and" Here   the  young  woman   broke   in  with: 

' '  You  may  stop  right  there  for  a  minute,  parson.  I 
want  to  see  you  in  the  hall. ' ' 

Following  the  young  woman  to  the  hall  the 
clergyman  heard:  "Parson,  don't  you  think  that 
fellow  a  little  too  old  for  me?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Westcott, 
' '  thirty-eight  is  a  long  way  from  eighteen,  but ' ' 

' '  Well,  never  mind, ' '  broke  in  the  girl,  ' '  you 
needn  't  go  any  further  with  this.  Just  call  it  off. ' ' 
The  couple  departed. 

Mr.  Westcott  is  not  going  to  divulge  any  names. 
They  may  call  again. — New  York  World. 


'HE'S  TOO  OLD;  CALL  IT  OFF,"  SAID  BRIDE 


Oirl  of  18  Stops  Marriage  Ceremony  Which  Would 
Have  Given  Her  a  Husband  of  Forty. 

Waterbury,  Conn.- — A  man  of  forty  and  a  woman 
of  eighteen  called  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Eev.  A.  E. 
Westcott,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Brewster, 
N.  Y.  They  came  from  the  railroad  station  in 
Clarence  Tuttle's  'bus,  said  they  were  from  Water- 
bury  and  wanted  to  get  married.  After  the  usual 
questions  as  to  age,  residence,  parentage,  etc.,  for 
filling  in  the  blanks  in  the  marriage  certificate,  the 


A  ROMANCE   OF   THE  FAIR. 


A  Flower  Girl  of  the  Alps  Marries  the  Son  of 
Wealthy  Londoner. 

St.  Louis. — The  marriage  of  Kenneth  H.  Bailey, 
son  of  a  wealthy  resident  of  London,  to  Miss  Clo- 
thilde  Jiricka,  a  flower  girl  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps  at 
the  World's  Fair,  ended  a  pretty  romance  of  the 
Exposition. 

During  the  fair  young  Bailey  managed  the  exhibit 
of  the  Royal  Doulton  China  Company,  of  London, 
of  which  his  father  is  president.  While  eating 
luncheon  with  a  party  of  friends  one  day  in  the 
.\lps,  Miss  Jiricka  approached  him  with  her  basket 
of  flowers,  and  he  told  his  friends  that  she  was  the 
prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 

Day  after  day  he  returned  to  the  Alps  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  her,  but  all  efforts  to  engage  her 
in  conversation  failed,  as  she  pretended  that  she 
could  not  understand  English.  Finally,  after  he 
had  persisted  in  his  declarations  for  weeks,  she  ad- 
mitted one  day  that  she  had  understood  every  word 
he  had  uttered,  and  that  she  reciprocated  his  affec- 
tions. Bailey  lost  no  time  then  in  following  up  his 
suit,  and  would  not  desist  until  she  had  set  the 
wedding  day.  The  girl  lived  with  her  father  in  a 
little   house   in   Soulard   street. — New   York   Times. 


GIVES  HIS  FIANCEE  $500,000 


Ex-Confederate  Naval  Officer  Shares  Fortune  With 
His  Bride-Elect. 

Atlanta. — Capt.  John  C.  Brain,  born  in  England, 
but  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Navy,  who  cap- 
tured the  steamships  Chesapeake  and  Bermuda,  by 
boarding  them  with  his  men  as  passengers,  today 
signed  papers  before  the  Ordinarv,  making  over  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Plews,  of  Durham," England,  $500,000 
of  a  $4,000,000  fortune  left  to  him  by  relatives  in 
England,  of  which  he  is  to  obtain  possession  soon. 

Captain  Brain,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  will, 
on  December  20,  wed  Miss  Plews,  who  is  at  present 
in  Atlanta,  having  come  here  to  meet  him.  Capt. 
Brain  has  recently  been  engaged  in  legal  work  in 
Washington. — New  York   World. 


ELOPERS  USE  LUMBER  FLUME 


Float  Down  From  the  Timber  Regions  of  California 
to  the  Railroad. 
Clinging  to  each  other,  two  lovers  shot  down 
thirty  miles  of  lumber  flume  of  the  Madera  Lumber 
Company  in  California  recently  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Dolly  Christiansen,  daughter  of  a  prominent 
lumberman  in  Madera  county's  timber  region,  and 
C.  A.  Brown,  of  Stockton,  eloped  from  Chinese  Store 
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in  Madera  county.  Tbey  built  a  raft  of  rough 
boards  that  they  might  flee  from  the  girl's  home 
and  her  angry   father. 

The  eluptmient  titarted  from  the  Christiansen 
home  at  (Jhinese  Store.  Oom  there  the  couple 
walked  to  the  Hume,  climbed  on  to  the  raft,  and 
sped  down  thirty  miles  into  the  level  country  near 
the  town  of  Madera  at  a  fierce  and  dangerous  pace. 
A  few  miles  from  Madera  the  lovers  abandoned  the 
raft.  They  went  by  train  to  Fresno  where  they 
were  married.  C.  A.  Christiansen,  the  father  of  the 
girl,  objected  to  the  marriage  because  Dolly  and 
Brown  are  cousins.  He  ordered  Brown  to  leave  and 
declared  he  would  kill  him  if  he  remained  another 
.lav.     Brown  left,  but   he  took  Dollv  with  him. 


so  engrossed  in  their  happiness  that  they  forget  the 
flight    of  time. — New   York   World. 


NO  KrSH  WORDS  IN   SEV£N   TEAKS 


Husband  Seeking  Divorce  Saya  Only  Sons  Kept 
Conple   Together. 

8t.  Louis. — Joseph  C.  Clinkenberd  testified  in 
Judge  Hough 's  court  that  his  wife  had  not  spoken 
a  kind  word  to  him  in  seven  years,  although  they 
had  been  and  are  still  living  in  the  same  house  and 
eating  at  the  same  table. 

Clinkenberd  is  suing  for  divorce.  Yesterday  waa 
default  day  and  Mrs.  Clinkenberd  failed  to  appear. 
Clinkenberd  said  that  his  two  sons,  twenty-four  and 
twenty-eight  years  old,  lived  with  him,  and  Judge 
Hough  ordered  their  appearance  in  court  to  testify 
in  the  rase. 

The  husband  said  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
his  wife  and  that  he  even  made  his  own  bed.  They 
were  married  in  1874.  Clinkenberd  declared  that  a 
mutual  love  for  the  two  sons  was  the  only  thing 
that    kept    them    together. — New   York    World. 


WED  EABLT,  BAYS  FKIEST 


Advises  Girls  Not  to  Waste  Their  Chances  on  Long 
Ooortahlps. 

Mahanoy  I'ity,  Pa. — In  a  sermon  on  matrimony 
the  Rev.  William  Sheridan,  assistant  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  at  Shenandoah,  strong- 
ly opposed  protracted  courtships  and  advised  the 
young  women  of  the  congregation  not  to  permit 
suitors  to  take  up  their  time  for  years  in  wooing 
and  then  perhaps  disappoint  them  when  their  op- 
portunities for  winning  a  husband  are  fewer.  The 
young  men  of  the  pariah  wore  urged  to  marrj-  early 
in  life.  As  to  courtships  themselves,  they  should  be 
carried  on  under  watchful  parental  supervision. 

Father  Sheridan  scored  the  divorce  evil  and  de- 
clared that  the  children  of  divorced  parents  are 
worse  off  than  orphans. — New  York  World. 

Holes  for  Sparking. 

Ijitrobe,  Pa. — The  Rev.  Father  .\ngelo  Bauber,  at- 
tending the  retreat  at  St.  Xavier's  Academy,  lec- 
tured the  alumnae  and  graduates  on  courtship,  lay- 
ing down  hard  and  fast  rules  as  follows: 

"Courtship  is  as  serions  a  proposition  as  the  re- 
sponiiibilities  of  marriage.  It  should  not  continue 
longer  than  seven  or  eight  months.  It  is  the  daty 
of  mothers  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  yonng 
men." 

Father  Angelo  said  the  girl  of  today  has  so  much 
freedom  that  there  is  constant  danger  for  her.  He 
does  not  approve  of  the  family  deserting  the  parlor 
when  the  young  man  calls,  nor  does  he  permit  of 
dark  corners  or  dim  parlors.  The  hours  for  calling 
should  be  from  8:30  to  10:30,  and  with  no  additional 
half  hours  to  say  good-bye.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  yonng  people  should  sit  close  on  the  sofa 


Bankrupted  by  a  Kiss. 

Hammond,  Ind. — Dan  Breskin  has  paid  dearly  for 
giving  away  to  a  weakness  inherent  in  mankind. 

Two  months  ago  he  was  the  prosperous  owner  of 
a  dry  goods  store.  Une  day  a  pretty  girl  came  in 
and  Breskin  waited  upon  her.  She  was  vivacioiu, 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  perfect  manners. 

In  some  way,  somehow,  he  embraced  and  kissed 
tier.  She  fled  weeping  and  angry  out  of  the  store. 
He  was  arrested  and  fined.  The  women  who  had 
not  been  kissed  started  a  boycott  on  his  store.  Now 
he  is  in  court  a  bankrupt  and  charged  with  con- 
cealing assets  to  defraud  his  creditors. — New  York 
World. 


How  Long  a  Bride. 

A  woman  may  know  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a 
liride  only: 

When  she  finds  herself  saying  uncomplimentary 
things  to  her  husband^ 

The  first  time  her  husband  criticises  her  froeka. 

Wiien  she  discovers  she  is  jealous. 

When  he  grows  economical  with  his  kisses. 

When  Hhe  begins  to  nag. 

When  ho  becomes  sarcastic  about  the  food. 

When  she  does  not  mind  coming  to  breakfast  in 
"■uri  papers. 

When  he  tells  her  how  pretty  some  other  woman 
looks. 

When  he  begins  to  eulogize  his  mother. 

When  a  meal  becomes  so  quiet  that  she  can  plan 
:i  whole  frock  between  the  courses. 

When  he  begins  to  go  to  his  club. 

When  she  begins  to  hunt  up  her  old  friends  and 
enjoys  calling  on  them. 

When  be  comes  in  late  for  dinner. 

When  she  forgets  to  come  home  from  the  matinee 
in  time  to  greet  him  before  dinner. 

— Minneapolis  Tribune. 


People  the  World  Needs. 


THE  WOMEN. 

Women  who  are  gentle,  courteous  and  kind. 

Women  who  have  not  lost  the  ancient  art  of 
loving. 

Women  in  whom  the  maternal  instinct  is  not 
dried   up. 

Women  who  believe  they  have  a  higher  destiny 
than  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury. 

Women  who  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
either  drink   or  smoke. 

Women  who  will  never  speak  uncharitably  of  the 
less  fortunate  of  their  sex. 


THE  MEN. 

Men  who  will  put  character  above  wealth. 

Men  who  will  not  lose  their  individuality  in  a 
crowd. 

Men  who  will  be  as  honest  in  small  things  as  in 
great    things. 

Men  whose  ambitions  are  not  confined  to  their 
own  selfish  desires. 

Men  who  are  true  to  their  friends  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  in  adversity  as  well  as  in 
prosperity. 

Men  who  do  not  believe  that  shrewdness,  sharp- 
ness, cunning  and  longheadedncss  are  the  best 
qualities  for  winning  success. — Portland  Oregonian. 
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The\v55y  Of  "hm  nStrong 

ELIMINATING  DISEASE. 

POSTPONING      DEATH. 

AND  IDEALIZING  THE  PHYSIQUE 


In  recent  weeks  there 
seems  to  have  been  a 
peculiar  cumulation  of 
advanced  steps  by  the 
medical  profession  in 
the  discovery  of  cures 
for  diseases  which  hith- 
erto have  resisted  both 
drugs  and  '  surgery. 
Cancer,  probably,  is  the 
most  notable  of  the 
fields  in  which  impor- 
tant progress  has  been 
achieved.  Ophthalmia 
is  said  to  have  yielded 
to  radium.  Spotted 
fever  has  given  way,  at 
least  in  some  instances, 
to  the  same  anti-toxin 
that  dispels  diphtheria. 
Even  seasickness  is 
again  to  the  front  along  with  a  foreign  sa- 
vant who  claims  to  have  mastered  it,  while 
still  another  foreign  savant  has  brewed  a 
preparation  from  the  muscles  of  rabbits 
which  is  supposed  to  overcome  physical  ex- 
haustion. 

Warfare  against  consumption  appears  to 
be  spreading  rapidly,  taking  the  form  in 
several  states  of  a  proposed  quarantine  and 
isolation.  Note  is  made  in  the  New  York 
press  of  the  successful  experiments  of  taking 
tubercular  children  into  open  life  at  the  sea 
side  and  keeping  them  out  of  doors  both  for 
play,  for  sleep,   and  for  study  winter  and 


PBESS  EXPERTS  FOB  LIVE  MEDICAI.  TOPICS 


summer. 


London  Lancet  Correspondent  Points  Out  Value  of 
Health  Discussions. 

It  is  significant  of  the  growth  both  of  medi- 
cine and  of  the  press  itself,  especially  at  this 
time  when  the  medical  studies  are  of  such 
intimate  importance  to  the  general  public, 
that  the  press  has  taken  an  advanced  lead 
in  promulgating  the  latest  medical  knowl- 
edge. Says  a  London  paper  concerning  this 
matter : 

London. — The  Lancet,  the  leading  medical  organ 
of  Great  Britain,  publishes  a  lengthy  article  deal- 
ing with  the  recent  investigation  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  First  of  all,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Lancet  writes: 

"Several  of  the  lay  papers  of  the  United  States 
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recently  have  come  to  the  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  their  readers  take  great  interest  in  medical 
affairs,  and  particularly  in  matters  concerning  public 
health.  In  order  to  supply  news  of  this  character 
in  an  accurate  manner  some  of  the  journals  have 
initiated  a  system  of  procuring  as  members  of  their 
staffs  competent  medical  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
supply  authentic  and  reliable  medical  literature  and 
to  supervise  papers  which  come  within  their  espeei&l 
sphere. ' ' 

The  Lancet  correspondent  continues  as  follows: 

"The  trend  of  many  of  the  principal  newspapers 
here  of  supplying  their  readers  with  authentic  medi- 
cal news  and  articles  bearing  on  medical  subjects 
properly  written  is  a  distinct  advance  in  modem 
journalism. 

"So  long  a*  medical  articles  in  ordinanr  news- 
papers are  confined  to  general  questions  of  sanita- 
tion and  prevention  of  disease  much  good  may  be 
done,  but  in  the  absence  of  proper  editorial  super- 
vision the  practice  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  a 
variety  of  abuses. 

"Newspapers  of  standing  are  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  increase  their  circulation  by  meretricious 
aids,  but  there  are  countless  journals  of  lower  rank 
which  would  find  discussion  of  prevention  of  disease 
sufficiently  attractive,  and  would  seek  to  draw  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  dissertations  on  any  medi- 
cal topic  which  might  be  exciting  public  imagina- 
tion. It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  topic  is 
pathology,  cancer,  surgery  of  the  brain,  bloodless 
surgery,  hypnotism,  hydrophobia,  or  treatment  of 
spnoial  conditions." — New  York  Herald. 


CANCER   CUBE  IN   SIGHT 


Scientists  In  University  of  Buffalo  Near  to  Solatlon 
of  Big  Problem. 

Buffalo. — The  scientists  who,  since  1899,  have 
been  studying  cancer  at  the  Gratwick  pathological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State  of  New  York,  are  preparing 
to  report  to  the  profession  facts  which  indicate  that 
they  are  nearing  the  solution  of  a  great  problem. 

The  Buffalo  laboratory  has  proved  cancer  to  be  a 
parasitic  disease  infectious  in  type;  that  it  has  been 
transplanted  and  reproduced  in  perfectly  healthy 
animals;  that  the  reproduction  has  been  true  cancer 
as  it  exists  in  the  human  and  that  the  disease  in 
animals  has  been  cured  by  the  administration  of  a 
serum  prepared  in  the  Buffalo  laboratory. 

Experimentally  considered,  the  question  of  the 
cause  of  cancer  and  its  absolute  curability  are  set- 
tled facts.  What  remains  now  is  the  application  of 
the  results  of  animal  experimentation  to  the  cure  of 
the  disease  as  it  exists  in  the  human  being. — Record- 
Herald. 


RADIUM   A  CUBE   FOB   OPHTHAIiMIA 


Dr.  Cohn,  Oculist  of  Berlin,  Oains  Complete  Success 
in   Three   Cases. 

.V  Krt-at  sensation  has  been  caused  in  Oerman 
mr-dicnl  circles  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Cliniscbe  Wochensc'hift  that  Dr.  Cohn,  a  celebrated 
ocidist,  has  succeeded  in  curing  ophthalmia  by 
means  of  radium. 

A  radium  crystal  weighing  one  milligramme  was 
enrlosoil  in  a  glass  tube  and  passed  over  the  eyes 
of  a  pntient  during  a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Three  cases  are  reported  as  being  absolutely  cured 
and  a  number  of  others  are  now  under  observation. 


If  the  discovery  is  as  of  as  great  value  as  it 
seems  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  government 
of  Egypt,  in  which  country  ophthalmia  is  rampant. 
—New  York  Herald. 


TESTING  SPOTTED  FEVEB  CUBE 


Diphtheria  Antitoxin  Tried  with  Apparently  Satia- 
factory  Effect. 

Bristol,  Conn. — The  first  practical  test  of  the 
theory  recently  advanced  by  Dr.  Wolff  of  Hartford, 
%  bacteriological  expert,  whose  experiments  would 
indicate  a  definite  relation  between  diphtheria  and 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  "spotted  fever," 
which  has  caused  many  deaths  in  this  section  within 
the  last  few  months,  is  being  made  in  Forestville. 

A  young  daughter  of  Frank  Dietrich  was  taken 
sick  yesterday  with  "spotted  fever"  and  the 
disease  progressed  so  rapidly  that  when  a  physician 
arrived  ne  considered  the  case  almost  hopeless.  A* 
a  last  resort  6,000  units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  were 
administered,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  was 
much  improved  today,  and  it  is  thought  that  she 
has  a  good  prospect  of  recovery. 

The  experiment  is  being  followed  with  great  in- 
terest by  local  physicians,  as  there  have  been  twelve 
deaths  from  the  disease  in  this  town  in  as  many 
weeks. — Exchange. 

CUBE  FOB  SEA  SICKNESS  FOXTND 


French  Physician  Thinks  He  Has  Discovered  Only 
Sure  Preventive. 

Paris.-^Dr.  A.  M.  Legrand,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  surgeons  in  the  French  army,  now  retired, 
believes  he  has  discovered  the  only  sure  preventive 
of  sea  sickness.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  pliant  band  that  will  sufficiently  compress  the 
abdominal  wall  to  prevent  displacement  of  the 
viscera.  Researches  conducted  by  Dr.  Legrand 
snow  that  this  method  has  been  successful  in  07 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  A  strong  point  in  favor  of 
the  system  is  that  the  patient  need  not  modify 
his   usual   diet. — Chicago   Record   Herald. 


DISCOVEBS  TTPHOID  FEVEB  CUBE 


Soft  Bnbber  Tube  Accomplishes  More  Than  All  tiM 
Medicines. 

Colfax,  la. — Dr.  William  .T.  Latta,  a  physician 
connected  with  the  mineral  springs  sanitarium  at 
this  place,  has  discovered  what  is  held  to  be  a 
unique  and  remarkable  cure  for  typhoid  fever.  The 
methods  adopted  by  Dr.  Latta  are  out  of  the  or- 
dinary, but  have  been  made  doubly  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  his  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  his  own  person. 

Recently,  the  soft  rubber  tube  has  come  to  pimj 
an  important  part  in  medicine  and  surgery,  the 
most  notable  examples  being  those  made  at  Berlin, 
where  it  was  used  in  direct  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular lungs  by  conveying  antituberculin  creosote  to 
the  affected  organ. 

In  experiments  made  upon  himself,  Dr.  Latta 
took  a  thin,  pure  rubber  tube  three  feet  long  with 
a  string  tied  to  it  at  one  end,  to  which  was  attached 
a  sponge.  Both  string  and  sponge  were  dipped  in 
melted  parafln.  Four  quarts  of  water  passed  into 
the  tube  passed  away  in  half  an  hour,  demonstrating 
the  exact  location  of  the  tube  which  was  in  the 
duodenum.     Another   physician    examined    a    sped- 
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men  of  the  ilegecta  for  bacteria  and  found  myriads 
of   them. 

The  experiment  demonstrated  that,  given  an 
early  diagnosed  case  of  typhoid  fever,  where  the 
bowels  have  been  emptied,  the  introduction  of  a 
rubber  tube,  as  above  described,  and  washing  the 
intestines  with  a  solution  of  vitriol  of  1  to  40,000 
every  three  hours  tor  twelve  hours,  will  destroy 
all  bacteria  and  restore  the  patient  to  health. — St. 
Louis   Globe  Democrat. 


TIEEDNESS  CONQUERED 


Serum  Made  from  Babbit  Muscles  Overcomes 
Physical  Exhaustion. 

A  Berlin  expert,  Dr.  Weiehardt,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  New  Year's  gift  which  should  be  of  great 
value  at  the  present  time  when  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  harder  than  ever.  It  consists  of  a 
new  serum  which  does  away  with  tiredness  and 
enables  a  man  to  go  on  working  indefinitely  with- 
out getting  exhausted. 

Dr.  Weiehardt  makes  his  wonderful  preparation 
from  the  muscles  of  rabbits  which  have  been  made 
to  keep  on  running  until  entirely  exhausted  and  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

By  injecting  the  serum  into  the  veins  of  a  horse 
a  new  serum  of  almost  miraculous  powers  is  ob- 
tained. Dr.  Weiehardt  has  already  experimented  on 
a  large  scale  with  his  new  discovery,  which  will 
soon  be  given  to  physicians  all  over  the  world. — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


INSTITUTE  FOE  STUDY  OF  BLOOD  POISON 


It   is   of   Paramount   Importance,   Dr.   Maignen   of 
Philadelphia  Says. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  P.  A.  Maignen  of  this  city, 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  recently  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  to  study  blood  poison. 

' '  In  these  days  of  marvelous  activity, ' '  he  said, 
' '  great  problems  can  only  be  solved  by  specializa- 
tion. The  prevention  of  disease  is  one  of  these 
problems.  Medical  science  deals  with  the  cure  of 
disease,  sanitary  science  with  the  prevention.  In 
most  cases  medical  aid  is  called  in  too  late;  the 
physician  often  finds  the  disorder  too  far  advanced. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  blood  poison.  What  can 
medical  aid  do  for  a  man  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  or  lockjaw?  Medical  science  is  almost 
as  helpless  in  all  disorders  characterized  by  fever. 

"From  a  careful  study  I  have  become  convinced 
that  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  public 
health  that  an  institute  be  founded  in  this  country 
for  the  special  study  of  blood  poison,  particularly 
as  regards  the  first  step  of  infection.  A  sterlizing 
agent  should  be  discovered  which  would  be  applic- 
able in  every  case,  and  the  dressing  of  wounds 
should  be  thoroughly  gone  into.  We  know  prac- 
tically nothing  of  the  immediate  phenomena  which 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  There  are 
eighteen  known  ways  of  infection,  which  constitute 
a  very  large  programme  for  study. — New  York 
Times. 


ENGLISH    WOMAN'S    MISSION    TO    AMEEICA 


Miss  Theodora  Johnson's  Flan  for  Physical  Culture 
Training  in  England. 
Miss  Theodora  Johnson  arrived  in  New  York  from 
England  a  short  time  ago.     She  came  quite  incon- 


spicuously, and  a  few  people  appreciate  the  fact  that 
she  is  here  on  a  mission  which  is  destined  in  time 
to  do  a  great  deal  toward  transforming  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  English  people. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Boer  war  the  English  na- 
tion has  had  to  recognize  the  fact  of  its  own  physi- 
cal degeneration.  The  troops  of  Spion  Kop  were 
not  of  the  same  heroic  mould  as  those  who  fought 
at  Crecy  and  at  Agincourt.  This  deterioration  has 
not  been  in  the  moral  valor,  but  in  physical  endur- 
ance, bodily  strength  and  vigor.  In  the  enlistments 
the  records  of  men  who  could  not  pass  the  physical 
examination  were  particularly  startling. 

A  belief  that  there  was  a  cure  for  the  physical 
deficiency  prompted  Miss  Johnson  to  start  the 
wheels  of  state  rolling  in  the  direction  she  desired 
— to  secure  systematic  physical  training  for  the 
English  people  through  Government  aid. 

She  is  now  in  this  country  to  study  every  phase 
of  physical  training  as  it  is  known  in  the  public 
schools,  colleges  and  private  institutions,  and  will 
report  on  her  return  to  England  in  February,  1905, 
to  the  medical  and  educational  experts  who  formed 
the  conference  held  on  Nov.  16th  at  the  London 
Education  Offices.  This  conference  aroused  general 
interest  in  the  press  throughout  the  country. — Ex- 
change. 


EESTOEED    LOST    VOICE 


Fear  for  Safety  of  Brother  Made  Miss  Hunter  Faint. 
Eevived  to  Find  Impaired  Speech  Perfect. 

Eosemont,  Pa. — The  remarkable  way  in  which 
Miss  Ida  M.  Hunter,  ticket  agent  at  Eosemont,  re- 
covered her  voice  after  not  being  able  to  speak 
above  a  whisper  for  six  months,  is  the  talk  of  Eose- 
mont. 

Six  months  ago  Miss  Hunter  took  a  heavy  cold 
and  almost  entirely  lost  her  voice.  She  was  treated 
by  several  physicians,  but  could  not  speak  above  a 
whisper. 

Eecently  she  was  in  the  ticket  office  when  she 
received  the  news  that  the  Chicago  Limited  had  col- 
lided with  a  main  line  local  train  near  Fifty-second 
street,  Philadelphia.  Her  brother,  J.  B.  Hunter,  is 
baggagemaster  on  the  express  train. 

' '  My  brother  may  be  killed, ' '  said  Miss  Hunter 
in  the  whispered  tone  in  which  she  has  been  speak- 
ing so  long,  and,  overcome  with  anxiety,  she  fainted. 

When  she  revived  Miss  Hunter  had  regained  her 
voice  entirely,  and  now  she  tells  her  story  in  her 
natural  rich  strong  voice. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


PACKED  IN  BEDS  OF  ICE 


Women  Tell  of  Freezing  Tortures  at  a  Eneipp 
' '  Cure ' '  Institution. 

St.  Louis. — The  courts  here  have  been  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  the  Kneipp  cure  as  administered 
by  a  St.  Louis  doctor  is  a  cure  or  just  simple  torture. 
Two  St.  Louis  women,  who  declare  they  have  under- 
gone indescribable  torture  in  the  course  of  taking 
the  Kneipp  "cure,"  appealed  to  the  city  author- 
ities, and  the  matter  quickly  got  into  the  courts. 
Mrs.  Valerie  von  Tolkacz,  of  3949  Washington 
avenue,  and  Mrs.  Ada  Farrand,  of  1405  St.  Ange 
street,  are  the  women  who  went  to  the  Kneipp  in- 
stitution here  seeking  strength  and  health.  Both 
were  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  and  Mrs.  Ferrand 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  becoming  too 
stout  for  any  of  her  purposes  in  life. 

"I  was  prepared  for  rigorous  treatment,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  von  Tolkacz,  "but  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  tortures  to  be  placed  upon  me.  I  wag 
more  than  willing  to  stand  much  to  get  rid  of  the 
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GOOD  MORNING!     HAVE  YOU  HAD  YOUR  TONSILS  AMPUTATED? 

The  Health  Depsrtment  Declares  They  Are  Utterly  Useless  and  Are  the  Homes  of  Numerous  (ierms. 


The  Evicted  Streptococci  Family — "Durn  These  Doctors,  Anyway  I" 


rheumatism,  )>ut  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  strenu- 
ous measurea  regorte<l  to. 

"Water  was  the  basis  of  his  treatment,  and  it 
was  served  in  its  most  unattractive  forms.  I  was 
made  to  bathe  in  water  when  it  was  near  the  freez- 
ing  point.     So   sooner   had   I    recovered   from   th« 


I  was  reclining  on  those  beds  of  ice.  Even  when  I 
was  permitted  to  leave  this  great  ice  pack  there 
was  no  relief,  for  no  sooner  would  I  get  my  breath 
than  he  would  place  me  between  sheets  that  had 
been  saturated  in  ice-cold  water  and  I  was  told  to 
go  to  sleep.     This  sort  of  treatment  was  not  con- 


If  the  Simplifying  of  our  Anatomy  Continues  We  May  Become  Thoroughly  Oerm-Proof. 


sjock  incident  to  reclining  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  a  tub  of  ice-cold  water  than  I  was  taken  and 
laid  in  a  bed  of  cracked  ice. 

"One  who  has  never  lain  down  in  a  bed  of  this 
sort  cannot  appreciate  its  true  import.  But  I  did 
as  he  directed,  hdiI  for  eternities,  it  seemed  to  me, 


ducive  to  sleep,  but  I  managed  to  lose  consciousnees 
at  times  and  get  a  brief  respite  from  the  treatment. 
' '  Then  would  come  the  awakening.  Then  it  was 
to  walk.  The  'doctor'  insisted  on  me  taking  long 
walks  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  I  dia 
this  walking  in  ray  bare  feet. — Washington  Post. 


OlPbOMA- 


,-^^EANCgT.  p 


•^  (^Rtwt  oocnn  DtitMns 
liECCSSARV!!! 


•HfcCPM  viiu&e  R  - 


But  It  Should  Be  Remembered  It  Is  Easier  to   Remove  the  Tonsils  Than  to  Put  Them  Back. 

— «'hir«go  Kecord-Herald. 
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OPEN  AIB  FOB  UTTIJ!  ONES 


Tubercular  Children  Cured  by  Living,  Studying  and 
Flaying  Out-of -Doors  the  Year  Bound. 

"He  got  fresh  to  mel" 

Swat! 

"He  said  he'd  got  weller  quicker  than  me!" 

Swat  No.  2! 

"Boys,  boys,  boys — ^you'll  be  the  death  of  mel" 

No  more  swats. 

Instead,  two  small  boys,  aged  nine  years  each, 
standing,  shamefaced,  in  front  of  Miss  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  Sea  Breeze,  Coney  Island.  They 
had  really  been  fighting  out  in  the  snow.  Both  faces 
were  scratched  and  swollen,  and  two  husky  speci- 
mens of  typical  American  boyhood  were  standing  up 
to  take  their  medicine  from  the  sweet-faced  woman 
who  was  to  them  all  at  once  mother,  father,  doctor 
and  nurse.  Those  two  same  boys  had  been  brought 
there  on  pillows  only  a  few  months  before,  far 
gone  with  tubercular  disease,  one  in  the  arm,  Wil- 
lie Hand,  and  the  other  in  the  neck,  George  Grindle. 

These  two  youngsters  are  only  samples  of  the  great 
good  work  done  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  has 
tried  the  first  experiment  in  America  of  open-air 
treatment  for  the  non-pulmonary  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis in  little   children. 

The  camp  is  right  on  the  beach  at  Coney  Island, 
foot  of  Twenty- ninth  street,  and  it  has  thirty  little 
patients.  There  all  the  year  round,  the  little  ones 
who  are  chosen  from  among  the  3,000  of  the  city's 
afSicted  live  in  the  open  air.  They  are  living  ex- 
amples of  the  assumption  that  open  air  rids  the 
system  of  that  death-dealing  germ  of  tuberculosis 
which  attacks  in  the  weakest  point,  sparing  neither 
the  infant  that  has  not  yet  walked  nor  the  octo- 
genarian who  is  almost  ready  for  the  grave. 

They  are  in  the  open  air  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
no  matter  whether  it  suns,  rains,  sleets,  hails  or 
snows.  They  have  morning  school  in  a  room  where 
all  the  windows  are  open,  and  teacher  and  pupils 
wear  hats,  gloves  and  wraps.  They  sleep  at  night 
in  a  dormitory  where  each  is  bundled  up  as  if  he 
were  going  out  for  a  sleigh  ride — all  the  windows 
are  wide  open,  and  the  cold,  salt,  pure  air  that 
sweeps  in  from  old  ocean  is  welcomed  as  gratefully 
as  crocuses   in   spring. 

And  those  babes  who  are  too  ill  to  sit  up  are 
bundled  up  each  morning  and  brought  downstairs 
to  the  wide  and  capacious  porch,  where  they  are 
put  to  bed  in  the  open  air,  each  in  a  white  little 
cot  that  is  as  clean  as  paint  and  the  overworked 
laundry  can  make  them. 

The  best  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cure  is  that 
all  the  thirty  children  who  live  in  the  open  air  day 
and  night,  whether  it  is  clear  or  stormy,  are  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  The  same  period  in  the  stuffy, 
unclean  tenements  would  have  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  many  and  the  hopeless  crippling  of  the 
rest,  for  only  the  most  serious  cases  are  taken  to 
Sea  Breeze,  because  there  is  so  little  room. — New 
York  Herald. 


A  WONDEBFTTL  STBONO  BOY 


Is  a  Fhysical  Marvel  and  Can  Easily  Lift  a  Horse 
or  Support  a  Ton. 

Arthur  Bourret,  a  veritable  marvel  of  physical 
strength,  who  has  recently  given  a  few  private  ex- 
hibitions of  his  great  power  as  a  strong  boy,  is  al- 
ready    attracting     attention     from     medical     and 


scientific  men,  who  have  been  surprised  at  his  de- 
velopment. 

Bourret  is  18  years  of  age  and  weighs  only  109 
pounds,  yet  his  feats  with  the  weights  and  dumb- 
bells are  almost  on  a  par  with  those  of  Sandow,  Cyr 
and  other  noted  performers  many  years  his  senior 
and  pounds  heavier  in  weight. 

A  year  ago  Bourret  was  working  in  a  quarry 
near  this  city  handling  rock  with  rather  more 
dexterity  and  facility  than  were  his  fellow  labor- 
ers, who  were  all  grown  men.  His  feats  of  strength 
were  even  then  the  talk  of  the  district  in  which 
the  quarry  is  situated,  and  news  of  the  prodigy 
reached  Peter  Vallee,  a  well-known  sportsman  and 
athlete   of  Montreal. 

Vallee  visited  the  quarry  and  saw  Bourret  lifting 
masses  of  rock  that  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  big 
men  working  with  him.  He  did  not  lose  any  time 
in  transferring  Bourret  to  more  congenial  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  past  year  he  has  coached  the 
youngster  in  scientific  weight  lifting. 

Among  Bourret 's  feats  of  strength  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Putting  up  with  one  hand  at  arm's  length,  above 
head,  216%  pounds;  the  record  is  27314  pounds,  and 
is  held  by  Louis  Cyr. 

Back  lift,  with  platform,  allowing  16  men  to 
stand   on   same,   making   a   total   of   2,400   pounds. 

Lifting  with  both  hands  above  head  at  same  time, 
left  hand,  78  pounds;  right  hand,  105  pounds. 

Putting  up  barbell,  both  hands  above  head,  217 
pounds. 

Holding  out  at  right  angles  from  body  at  the 
same  time,  left  hand,  63  pounds;  right  hand,  67 
pounds. 

Lifting  two  men  in  human  dumbell  style  above 
head,  average  225  pounds. 

Allowing  two  acrobats  to  perform  on  human 
trapeze,  one  on  each  end  of  same,  while  he  holds 
them  in  the  center  of  the  human  trapeze. 

Allowing  six  or  eight  men  to  stand  on  platform 
placed  on  his  chest  while  he  is  on  "all  fours," 
average  weight,  600  to  800  pounds. 

Placing  himself  on  elevated  pedestal,  he  lifts  any 
ordinary  horse  weighing  about  1,000  or  1,200 
pounds. 

As  his  name  would  indicate,  Bourret  is  a  French- 
Canadian  by  birth.  His  parents  are  undersized 
and  neither  possesses  unusual  strength.  Their 
other  children  are  not  remarkable  for  their  physical 
development,  but  Arthur  has  always  been  more 
powerful  than  boys  of  his  own  age. 

He  started  to  work  early  in  life,  and  manual 
labor  and  the  studied  exercises  of  the  past  year 
have  made  his  muscles  hard  as  iron. — New  York 
World. 


StraPEISED  THE  DEAD  WAGON 


Salt   Bevlves    "Dead"    Horse;    Poundmaster   In   a 
Pickle. 

Chicago,  ni. — ^Pronounced  dead  by  two  veterinary 
surgeons  ■  and  then  resurrected  by  accidental  treat- 
ment with  salt  solution,  a  horse  he  had  removed 
from  the  streets  as  dead  is  causing  Fred  Warren, 
poundmaster,  of  Evanston,  much  trouble. 

After  being  instructed  by  the  authorities  to  take 
charge  of  the  carcass,  Warren  hauled  it  to  his  own 
yard,  intending  to  dispose  of  it  the  next  day.  Close 
to  the  place  where  the  body  was  left  was  a  barrel 
of  salt  and  some  of  the  crystals  were  scattered  on 
the  ground. 

The  protruding  tongue  of  the  animal  is  believed 
to  have  dissolved  the  salt  until  the  usual  reaction- 
ary effect  of  the  solution  occurred.     After  a  time 
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Bufficient  strength  returned  to  enable  the  horse  to 
continue  the  treatment  on  hia  own  account. 

Warren  was  aroused  by  a  noise  in  the  barnyard 
and  ran  to  learn  the  cause.  Ue  found  the  "d««d 
horse"  cavorting  about  the  enclosure.  A  few 
minutes  later  it  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
fence  and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Since  that  time  the  Jiorse  has  not  been  discovered 
and  the  original  owner  is  demanding  that  the  pound- 
master  return  the  animal  which,  he  says,  is  valued 
at  $500.  He  insists  that  the  horse  was  never  dead, 
that  he  never  asked  to  have  it  moved,  and  that  it 
was  taken  away  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
and,  further,  that  be  must  have  the  animal  or  he 
will  sue  Warren  for  its  full  value. 

Warren  thinks  of  resigning.  When  it  comes  to 
the  point  where  a  horse  pronounced  dead,  accord- 
ing to  the  required  forms  of  law,  will  not  stay  dead, 
he  says,  his  place  has  lost  its  charm. — New  York 
Herald. 


JAWS  OPEKEO  WITH  A  CHISEL 


By  Ontting  Bones  that  had  Be«n  Tightly  Locked  for 
Tsars  Patlont  Was  Believed. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Science,  by  an  operation  never 
before  attempted,  and  performed  by  Or.  Eberle  0. 
Welch  of  the  Maryland  university  of  this  city,  has 
unlocked  the  jaws  of  six-year-old  Pauline  Pine- 
man,  which  for  foor  years  had  been  so  tightly 
locked  that  she  has  been  kept  alive  by  liquid  food 
administered  through  the  aperture  made  by  break- 
ing a  tooth. 

The  child  was  suffering  from  anchylosis  of  the 
joint.  On  Nov.  0th  last.  Dr.  Welch  decided  on  a 
new  operation.  The  right  jaw  bone  was  laid  open 
and  about  an  inch  of  the  bone  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  jaw  and  temporal  bones  was  chiseled  away. 

Next  day  the  child  could  work  her  jaws  without 
pain.  Tomorrow  she  will  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital  as  cured.  She  can  masticate  solids  and  is 
rapidly   gaining  in  flesh. — Exchange. 


MATOB  LOVES,  BT7T  JILTS  CONSUMPTIVE 


Defense  in  $25,000  Breach  of  Promise  Case  Is  that 
Duty  to  Hiunanity  Forbids  Maniage. 

Ballard,  Wash. — Rosena  Orover,  twenty-one  years 
old,  filed  suit  against  James  E.  Zook,  mayor  of  this 
city,  for  $25,000  for  breach  of  promise. 

Mayor  Zook  in  his  answer,  filed  immediately,  says 
that  Miss  Orover  has  consumption  and  for  that 
r»ason  alone  he  will  not  wed  her.  He  declares  that 
she  still  has  his  love  and  sympathy,  and  that  he 
has  done  and  will  continue  to  do,  if  permitted,  all 
that  be  can  to  assist  her.  He  asserts  that  he  has 
already  spent  considerable  money  in  vain  endeavors 
to  improve  her  health,  including  a  trip  to  Arizona, 
and  that  such  efforts  were  unavailing.  When  be 
became  convinced  the  disease  was  incurable,  the 
answer  says,  he  broke  the  engagement  in  duty  to 
humanity. — New  York  World. 


CRIPPLE  TBAINS  TONOUE  AS  AID 


Bemarkable   Case   Told   of   German   Oirl,    Helpless 
Slnca  Childhood. 

Berlin. — ^The  Deutsche  Medicinishee  Woehenschrift, 
the  central  organ  of  the  medical  profession,  tells 
of  the  extraordinary   case   of  a   girl   born   at    Wer- 


theimfoufmain  in  1880,  who,  when  6  years  old,  lost 
the  use  of  every  member  except  her  tongue.  By 
long  practice  the  girl  has  become  able  to  eat,  write 
ana  even  sew  by  means  of  her  tongue  alone. 

"She  took  up  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cotton  with 
her  lips,"  says  the  article;  "with  a  dexterous  turn 
of  the  tongne,  she  made  a  knot  in  the  end;  she  cut 
out  dolls'  clothes,  manipulating  an  easy  cutting 
pair  of  scissors  with  her  lips,  while  to  thread  the 
needle  she  stuck  it  into  the  table  with  her  lips, 
and  with  tongue  and  lips  passed  the  thread  through 
the  eye  with  perfect  ease. 

"In  the  course  of  years  her  tongue  has  lost  its 
original  shape,  and  become  thin  pointed  and  of  nn- 
usual  length." — New  York  Press. 


Two  Centuries  Ago. 

W'ben  the  century  was  young  and  doctors  were 
few  and  far  between,  no  plant  or  herb  seemed  to 
have  been  made  in  vain.  It  behooved  the  head  of 
the  family  to  know  the  medical  value  of  every  shmb 
and  weed.  Now,  when  the  average  person  sends 
for  a  physician  at  the  faintest  premonitory  symp- 
tom, it  is  interesting  to  know  what  our  forefathers 
did  when,  say,  Jiminie  had  the  colic. 

For  the  colic  catnip  tea  was  given. 

Blackberry  juice  and  blackberry  root  tea  were 
given  for  dysentery. 

Pokeberry  juice  plasters  were  said  to  do  wonders 
for  cancer. 

Burdock  leaves,  applied  to  the  feet,  allayed  fever, 
while  tea  from  the  root  cleansed  the  blood. 

Sassafras  root  and  flowers  served  to  thin  and 
purify  the  blood. 

Tonics  were  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  oak 
and  the  wild  cherry. 

Elderberries  served  as  purges. 

Our  elders  sat  over  steaming  mullein  leaves  to  re- 
lieve bowel  diseases. 

Cedar  tree  berries  strengthened  a  weak  spine. 

Consumption  and  agues  were  relieved  by  bonesst. 

Colds  were  sweated  off  after  a  dose  of  penny- 
royal tea. 

Grapevine  sap  was  believed  to  make  the  hair 
grow. 

Beech  leaves  were  supposed  to  add  to  the  vaJne  of 
hot  foot  baths. 

Jimson  (Jamestown)  weed  was  smoked  in  a  pipe 
by  way  of  relieving  the  asthma. — Philadelphia  Re- 
cord. 


It  Killed  the  Grandfather. 

Grocer  (to  small  customer) — "Johnny,  would  you 
like  to  have  an  applet" 

Johnny — "No,  sir,  I'm  afraid  to  eat  'em." 

Orocei^ "Whyt" 

Johnny — "  'Cause  my  grandfather  died  of  apple- 
plexy. " — Chicago  News. 


It  Didn't  Take. 

Mother — "How  dare  you  tell  me  yon  washed 
your  face.     Why,  it's  just  as  dirty  as  ever." 

Tommy — "Well,  I  washed  it,  but  maybe  it  didn't 
take.  You  know  my  vaccination  didn't  take  the 
first  time." — Philadelphia  Press. 


It  Was  His  Business. 
"I  see  that  you  are  a  great  gum  chewer,  sir.    It's 

a  fine  habit."' 

"May  I  ask  if  it  is  any  of  your  business f" 

"Of  course  it  is.    I'm  the  man  who  makes  it." — 

Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 
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INDICATIONS  THAI 
THE  "FAIR  SEX" 
HAS  PROGRESSED 
BEYOND  THE  FAD 
ERA  AND  HAS  SET 
TLED  DOWN  INTO 
ITS  VARIOUS  OCCU 
PATIONS  AND  IN- 
TERESTS IN  THE 
MANNER  OF  MEN. 


Where  a  year  ago  the  fad  of  the  news- 
paper was  the  "Woman  Beautiful"  and  the 
various  arts  and  devices  by  which  she  was 
to  become  beautiful,  there  seems  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  be  no  particular  fad  left.  So  far 
as  the  newspapers  disclose,  woman,  before 
the  public,  is  becoming  just  woman,  with  her 
natural  and  customary  attributes.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  from  the  absorbing 
period  wherein  she  was  a  "question." 
Wherever  she  chooses  to  vote,  she  is  voting. 
Wherever  she  chooses  to  go  into  business, 
she  is  going  into  business.  Wherever  home 
is  her  preferred  empire,  home  is  where  her 
interests  are  centered.  She  has  become  a 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  one  city,  and 
in  another  has  been  compelled  to  submit,  like 
man,  to  the  extremest  of  the  legal  penalties. 
In  the  Middle  West,  a  leading  society  woman 
has  suggested  the  audacious  undertaking  of 
a  special  boulevard  for  the  rich,  while  among 
the  so-called  "smart  set"  in  New  York  it  is 
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said  to  be  necessary 
to  adhere  to  "The  Sim- 
ple Life,"  if  one  is  to 
maintain  her  creden- 
tials. In  London,  the 
women  are  reported  to 
be  "frenzied  with  a 
gambling  craze,"  while 
in  an  American  town 
the  Young  Women 's 
Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  established  a  ban  upon  the  femi- 
nine profanities  such  as  "Good  Lord"  and 
"Good  Heavens."  Declared  a  failure  as  a 
fine  cook  in  one  section,  woman  is  beginning 
a  successful  experiment  elsewhere  in  running 
a  daily  newspaper. 


WOMAN  SWAYS  A  NATION 


Katharina   Schratt   Mistress   of   Political   Situation 
in  Hungary. 

There  is  but  one  human  being  in  the  world  with 
whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria  speaks  unreservedly, 
whom  he  consults  when  difficulties  arise,  in  whom  he 
places  unlimited  confidence — his  companion,  Katha- 
rina Schratt. 

For  a  long  time  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
the  mental  faculties  of  this  woman.  Some  thought 
her  very  clever,  some  downright  stupid,  but  it  was 
always  considered  a  proof  of  her  sound  good  sense 
that  she  did  not  interfere  in  public  affairs,  that 
she  merely  amused  the  emperor  and  helped  him 
spend  his  money. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Katharina  Schratt,  feel- 
ing that  her  influence  upon  her  royal  friend  grew 
stronger  every  day,  listened  to  the  advice  of  her 
many  friends  and  decided  that  she  no  longer  would 
forego  her  opportunities,  but  in  the  future  would 
play  a  part  which  might  prove  useful  in  many  ways. 

Katharina  Schratt  is  dreadfully  extravagant. 
She  buys  nearly  everything  that  is  offered  to  her, 
pspeeiaily  if  it  is  old.    Then  she  is  extremely  tender- 
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hearted.  Hundreds  of  needy  and  cmfty  person* 
get  pensioDs  from  her;  oeveral  hundred  dog*  are 
Hupported  at  her  expense. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  emperor's  stay  of  several 
weeks  in  Hungary  last  month  it  was  not  so  mneh 
the  wish  to  see  him  as  the  hope  of  adding  to  her 
funds  that  made  her  undertake  her  first  journey  to 
Hungary.  Accompanied  only  by  her  maid,  she  took 
up  her  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Hungaria  in  Budapest. 
The  emporor-king  was  staying  at  Oodollo,  a  short 
railway  journey  from   the  capital. 

Fur  two  days  Katharina  Schratt  received  the  most 
'liHtinguisbed  visitors,  including  the  premier  and 
H>-veral  members  of  his  cabinet.  The  other  day  the 
|Mirter  was  informed  that  a  carriage  would  be  re- 
<|uirpd  to  take  Fran  Schratt  to  the  station.  All 
Budapest  knew  half  an  hour  later  that  Katharina 
8<-hratt  was  visiting  the  king  in  the  castle  which 
the  nation  bad  presented  to  the  qneen  on  her  cor- 
onation. 

The  members  of  the  opposition  assembled  for  a 
conference  and  remained  together  for  several  hours. 
When  the  lady  returned  in  the  evening  from  her 
trip  an  aristocratic  member  of  the  opposition,  a 
famous  sportsman,  sent  her  his  card  and  was  re- 
ceived. Xfxt  day  Frau  Schratt  left  Budapest  and 
returned  to  Vienna. 

It  is  a  fact  that  her  opinions  on  Hungarian  policy 
bad  changed  completely  by  the  time  she  was  home 
again. 

"If  it  has  come  to  this  in  Hungary,"  the  opposi- 
tion says,  "that  a  woman's  influence  predominates 
in  politics,  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  woman 
should  stand  on  our  side  than  on  that  of  our 
enemies." — New  York  World. 


Uurley  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
has  also  studied  in  Germany.  She  is  active  in  club 
and  social  life  and  has  several  times  represented 
De*  Moines  dubs  at  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. — New  York  Tribune. 


A  WOMAN'S  NEWSPAPER. 


Chicago     Daily     to     Be     Bun     by     Women — Not 
Typically  Feminine. 

After  the  failure  of  Alfred  Harmsworth  with  his 
Daily  Mirror,  no  man  probably  would  have  dared 
to  start  another  woman's  paper,  but  women  rush 
in  where  men  fear  to  tread,  and  a  woman  is  going 
to  start  a  daily  paper  for  women.  This  adventurous 
person  is  Klla  Hamilton  Durley  of  Chicago,  and  the 
paper  is  to  be  known  as  the  Chicago  Daily  Review. 

Except  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  primar- 
ily for  the  perusal  of  women,  however,  this  publi- 
cation will  hoar  no  resemblance  to  the  Harmsworth 
failure.  It  will  not  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  or- 
dinarily called  feminine,  but  will  range  over  the 
whole  field  of  human  interest.  It  will  endeavor  to 
give  to  the  growing  class  of  women  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs  a  brief  daily 
review  of  the  world's  history,  omitting  nil  that  is 
local,  trivial  or  scandalous.  Such  a  paper  will  ob- 
viously appeal  to  a  national  rather  than  to  a  local 
circulation,  and  Mrs.  Durley  believes  that  there  is 
a  great  field  for  it. 

"The  editorial  staff  of  the  Review  is  almost  en- 
tirely feminine,  Mrs.  Durley  being  editor  in  chief, 
and  Ora  Williams  managing  editor.  There  will  be 
departments  of  art,  science,  literature,  education, 
religion,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  fashions, 
munic,  travels  and  recreations,  sports,  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  business,  and  the  first  issne  is  ex- 
pected to  come  out  this  month. 

Mrs.  Durley  is  a  journalist  of  many  year's  ex- 
perience. She  has  been  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Mail  and  Times,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Xorthwestem  Journal  of  Education  and  an  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Des  Moines  Daily  News,  her 
interest  in  the  latter  having  been  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  husband,  the  late  Preston  B.  Durlev.     Mrs. 


PLANS  AEMT  OF  WOMEN 

Kaiser  Would  Make  Military   Service   Ck>mpul8or7 
For  Females  as  Well  as  Males. 

Emperor  William,  although  race  suicide  is  nn- 
known  in  Germany,  where  each  year  shows  a  phen- 
uuienal  augmentation  of  the  births  of  future  soldiers 
of  the  fatherland,  has  now  gone  a  step  farther  than 
France  in  the  direction  of  securing  fresh  military 
resources.  For  he  has  devised  a  most  remarkable 
scheme,  of  profound  interest  to  women  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  rendering  the  fair  sex 
liable  to  compulsory  service  in  the  army.  True, 
he  docs  not  propose  that  they  should  swell  the  ranks 
of  his  mounted  Ixidygiiard  of  amazons,  which  be 
is  alone  among  European  sovereigns  to  possess,  nor 
does  he  intend  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  the  rifle,  to  wield  the  saber,  or  to  serve 
the  guns.  But  he  has  in  view  the  fulfillment  of 
tnose  particular  duties  in  connection  with  the  non- 
combatant  departments  of  the  army,  such  as,  for 
instance,  hospital  and  clerical  work,  the  preparation 
uf  supplies,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  a  training,  to  be 
furnished  by  the  government,  is  required. 

Women  already  figure  on  the  strength  of  the 
English  and  other  European  armies  as  nursing  sis- 
ters and  hospital  superintendents.  But  they  are 
now  drawn  exclusively  from  the  well  to  do  and  edu- 
cated classes  by  means  of  voluntary  engagement, 
and  are  so  few  in  number  compared  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation  that,  especially  in  time  of  war, 
it  has  always  been  necessary  to  call  in  from  the 
outside  an  assistance  neither  skilled  nor  organized. 
In  fact,  in  South  Africa  the  women  who  volunteered 
their  services  to  reinforce  the  overworked  nursing 
sisters  of  the  regular  army  staff  became  a  source 
of  so  much  trouble  and  confusion  as  to  excite  scath- 
ing denunciation  on  the  part  of  the  principal  medi- 
cal officers  in  the  field. 

Would  Train  Women  for  War. 

What  Emperor  William  has  in  view  is  that,  inas- 
much as  women  are  quite  as  patriotic  as  men  and 
just  as  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  their  country 
when  the  latter  is  in  danger,  they  should  receive 
such  training  in  times  of  peace  as  to  render  their 
assistance  of  real  value  in  war,  and  that,  enrolled 
in  the  army,  they  should  constitute  component  parts 
of  its  organi7.ation,  with  thorough  knowledge  as  to 
where  and  in  what  manner  to  respond  to  the  eall 
nf  duty  when  the  order  is  given  for  mobilization. 

The  scope  of  the  Kaiser's  project  takes  in  the 
women  of  the  masses,  who  are  every  whit  as 
patriotic  as  those  of  their  sisters  who  happen  to  be 
in  easier  circumstances.  To  them  the  training  in 
times  of  peace  for  service  to  their  country  when 
war  is  raging  would  prove  of  still  greater  advan- 
tage. Even  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the 
present  system  of  compulsory  military  service  in 
Germany  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  value  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  of  the  years  spent 
with  the  colors.  They  serve  to  endow  the  German 
citizen  with  sentiments  of  discipline,  order,  respect 
for  the  nationally  constituted  authorities,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  would  have  obtained  neither 
at  home  nor  at  school.  Of  yet  greater  benefit  would 
a  term  of  service  in  the  noncombatant  branches  of 
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the  army  be  to  the  women  of  the  masses.  For  every- 
thing that  they  would  have  to  be  taught  for  the 
public  service,  whether  nursing,  clerical  work,  or 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  of  one  kind  and  another, 
would  afterwards  prove  useful  and  remunerative 
to  them  in  civil  life,  while  the  oral  influence  of 
proper  discipline,  order,  cleanliness,  etc.,  could  not 
fail  to  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  them  in 
their  home  and  famUy. 

Kaiser's  Bodyguard  of  Women. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Emperor  William  will 
elaborate  his  remarkable  project,  which  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  topic  of  much  discussion.  There  are 
many  problems  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the 
details  of  the  scheme  before  it  can  be  put  into 
execution.  Will  girls  be  debarred  from  marrying 
until  they  fulfill  their  term  of  obligatory  military 
service  f  Will  motherhood  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  exemption,  and  in  that  case  would 
mature  spinsters  and  childless  married  women  be 
required  to  do  extra  duty?  These  are  only  a  few 
ot  the  questions  which  are  to  arise,  and  while  the 
benefits  of  the  Kaiser's  proposal  are  apparent,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  tend  to  revolutionize 
life  in  Germany,  and  also  elsewhere  in  Europe.  For 
if  Germany  adopts  the  scheme  all  the  other  great 
military  powers  of  the  old  world  will  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  suit.  If  so,  the  efliciency  of  the 
existing  armies  will  be  enormously  increased,  since 
immense  numbers  of  soldiers,  now  employed  in  work 
that  could  be  equally  well  done  by  women,  if  prop- 
erly trained,  would  in  that  case  be  transferred  to 
the  combatant  ranks. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  Kaiser's  bodyguard 
of  amazons.  The  latter  is  composed,  not  of  dusky- 
hued  damsels  of  his  possessions  in  Africa,  where 
royal  bodyguards  of  this  kind  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  but  of  German  girls  hailing 
from  the  extreme  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire. 

The  corps  consists  of  aljout  800  young  women, 
mostly  daughters  of  well-to-do  Lithunian  peasants 
and  farmers,  the  officers  being  women  of  rank  who 
spend  the  summer  and  autumn  on  the  great  lands 
owned  by  the  Lithunian  aristocracy. — Ex-Attache 
in  Chicago  Tribune. 


WOMEN  MUST   STOP   THEIB   PROFANITY 


Oarbondale  (Pa.),  W.  C.  T.  U.  President  Tells  The 
N.  Y.  World  of  Proposed  Crusade. 

Oarbondale,  Pa. — The  Oarbondale  W.  0.  T.  U. 
now  proposes  to  begin  a  crusade  against  the  use 
of  profanity,  chiefly  among  women,  and  will  bring 
forward  their  pleas  in  the  following  order: 

First — The  widespread  use  in  general  conversation 
of  such  words  as  "My  Lord!"  "Good  Heavens!" 
"My  God!"  etc.,  by  some  of  the  members  of  our 
churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  as  well  as  by 
women  outside  the  church. 

Second — The  sin  of  profanity.  The  Bible  dis- 
tinctly forbids  the  use  of  such  words  as  an  offense 
against  God  which  must  be  punished.  The  third 
commandment  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  and  our  homes  de- 
mand purity  of  language. 

Third — The  danger  to  the  home,  society  and  the 
country.  We  believe  our  children  are  much  as  the 
mothers  train  them,  and  if  the  next  generation  hear 
the  name  of  God  mentioned  with  so  little  respect 
in  everyday  conversation  there  will  be  a  loosening 
in  the  ties  of  religion  and  a  contempt  for  the  church 
and  a  disregard  for  the  laws  of  the  country  on  whose 
dollars  are  inscribed,  "In  God  We  Trust."  The  W. 
C.  T.  U.  believes  that  the  pulpit  and  the  press  are 


the  most  potent  forces  in  the  world  today  and  so 
we  will  strive  to  interest  the  ministers  in  our  be- 
half. 

Our  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  Protestant  organization,  and  can  possibly  only 
reach  Protestant  women,  although  we  will  strive 
to  have  a  general  crusade,  as  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  are  equally  guilty  in  this  respect. 

The  subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  may  de- 
velop into  an  anti-swearing  league. 

We  propose  to  discuss  the  matter  at  our  next  meet- 
ing. 

We  believe  such  words  to  be  beneath  a  Christian. 
No  lady  would  venture  to  say  them.  We  believe 
the  users  of  them  are  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  we 
will  strive  to  push  an  active  crusade  in  whichever 
way  seems  best  to  us,  whether  by  pen,  pulpit  or 
press. 

MES.  AGNES  BRODIE, 

Superintendent  Purity  Department,  W.  C.  T.  U. 


DEOLABES  WOMEN  COOKS  FAILTTBES 


Dr.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia  Lays  Dyspepsia  to 
Poorly  Prepared  Food — Urges  Eeforms. 

That  women  are  a  failure  as  cooks,  and  that 
men  alone  are  qualified  by  nature  to  engage  suc- 
cessfully in  the  culinary  art,  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  as  ex- 
pressed in  an  address  recently  delivered  in  that 
city. 

Naturally,  the  statement  of  the  doctor  has  created 
a  sensation,  especially  among  the  female  contin- 
gent of  the  Quaker  city,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  what  action  the  thousands  of  women  of  the 
country  who  cook  for  their  families  may  take  in 
the  premises.  Meanwhile,  the  male  chefs  in  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  land  are  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  controversy  with  undisguised  In- 
terest. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  the  Thompson  kitchen 
is  presided  over  by  a  woman,  and,  in  despite  of  the 
radical  views  expressed  by  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, no  reforms  have  thus  far  been  instituted  by 
Dr.  Thompson.  She  has  received  no  notice  to  quit 
her  job,  and  her  cooking  is  viewed  with  a  high 
measure  of  appreciation  by  the  doctor  and  his 
family. 

In  a  supplemental  address  upon  the  subject  of 
cooking,  or  rather  attempts  at  cooking,  by  women, 
Dr.  Thompson  said  that  dyspepsia  is  directly  a  re- 
sult of  the  operations  of  incompetent  women  cooks. 
The  primary  way  to  get  rid  of  dyspepsia  was  to 
dispense  with  women  cooks.  If  that  is  found  to  be 
difficult,  then  co-operative  cooking  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  give  dyspepsia  sufferers  needed  re- 
lief. 

' '  Women  have  no  natural  gift  for  cooking, ' ' 
said  Dr.  Thompson.  "They  have  been  forced  by 
the  men  to  engage  in  the  culinary  pursuit  just  as 
if  it  were  as  simple  as  washing  a  handkerchief  or 
blanket.  They  cook  what  we  like  instead  of  what 
is  good  for  us,  and  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
requirements  makes  them  directly  responsible  for 
the  sufferings  thousands  endure  because  of  dys- 
pepsia and  other  ills  traceable  to  bad  cooking." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Thompson  as  a  relief 
from  existing  ills  is  to  have  edibles  cooked  at 
central  points  by  competent  culinary  artists  and  to 
supply  families  from  these  kitchens.  In  this  man- 
ner, he  says,  much  waste  may  be  avoided  and  econ- 
omy practiced  with  profit. 

"In  the  house  of  the  future,  cooking,  washing 
and  heating  are  the  three  problems  which  must  be 
done  away  with.  When  this  comes  to  pass  the  home 
will  be  emancipated.    A  hundred  years  ago  the  women 
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made  all  the  clothing  of  the  men  in  the  family. 
Such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  today,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  women  in  this  respect  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous advantages  to  womankind.  In  other  re- 
spects must  the  homes  of  our  land  be  gradually 
emancipated.  It  is  bound  to  come." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


OAMBLIKO   CRAZE   IN   LONDON    SMABT    SET 


Exclusive  Clubs  Established  that  Peers  and  Women 
of  Bank  May  Play  Cards. 

Gambling  never  reached  such  a  pitch  in  London 
society  as  today,  women  being  even  more  reckless 
than  men.  Almack's  Club,  in  King  street,  St. 
James,  "started  last  autumn  by  the  most  exclusive 
set  to  enable  men  and  women  to  play,  is  so  full 
morning,  afternoon  and  night  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  premises,  providing  four 
additional  spacious  card  rooms. 

Stories  are  in  circulation  of  large  sums  won  and 
lost  by  women,  married  and  single,  who  are  heavily 
involved  and  therefore  under  obligations  to  men, 
which  is  a  lively  source  of  scandal.  Late  at  night, 
after  theatres  and  private  parties,  they  go  to  Al- 
mack's, playing  until  far  into  the  morning. 

The  Atlantic  Club,  in  Dover  street,  where  young 
swells  gambled  freely,  came  to  grief,  but  has  been 
revived  by  a  South  African  multi-millionaire,  and 
bridge  and  baccarat  are  now  in  full  swing,  while  so 
feverish  is  the  demand  for  gambling  facilities  that 
another  club  has  been  established  a  few  doors  away, 
to  accommodate  those  who  cannot  get  into  the  At- 
lantic, the  membership  of  which  was  filled  within 
two  days  of  its  re-starting. 

The  whole  affair  has  become  a  stupenduous  scan- 
dal, accounting  in  some  measure  for  the  practical  in- 
terest evinced  in  the  Torrey-Alexander  mission  by 
certain  social  bigwigs.  The  Anti-Betting  League, 
originated  to  check  horse-race  wagering,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  stir  the  authorities  to  attack  these  clubs  as 
equally  illegal.  Obscure  gambling  clubs  in  Soho, 
chiefly  patronized  by  foreigners,  are  constantly 
raided  by  the  police,  but  the  authorities  are  reluct- 
ant to  adopt  any  measure  that  would  result  in  the 
appearance  in  the  dock  of  a  police  court  of  a  horde 
of  the  best-known  men  and  women  in  society  and 
the  court,  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  even 
of  the  Crovernment  itself.  The  subject  will  be  raised 
in  Parliament  at  the  first  opportunity  after  its  meet- 
ing.— New  York  World. 


POSED  AS  MAN  TO  EABN  LXVING 


Woman  Was  Good  Cow  Puncher  and  Was  Engaged 
to  a  Dining-Boom  Girl. 

Norfolk. — Masquerading  as  a  man  for  many 
months  before  she  was  finally  discovered,  wearing 
male  attire  for  the  purpose  of  securing  work  at 
men's  wages  with  which  she  might  support  her 
babe  and  mother,  Mrs.  Omer  F.  Sweigert,  of  Water- 
loo, la.,  has  been  playing  an  unique  role  in  Holt 
county  and  at  O'Neill,  Neb. 

Working  on  ranches  in  Western  Nebraska  as  a 
full-fledged  cowboy,  pitching  hay  alongside  the 
huskiest  fellow,  attending  neighborhood  dancing 
parties  as  an  attractive  beau  and  making  love  to 
the  young  women  of  the  community  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  out  her  masquerade  in  each  detail,  Mrs. 
Sweigert  was  chagrined  to  a  degree  when,  upon 
rumors  that  her  features  were  too  fine  for  any  man, 
the  authorities  investigated  her  story  and  wrung 
from  her  the  confession  of  her  true  sex. 


Deserted  by  her  husband,  Mrs.  Sweigert  declares 
that  she  was  unable  to  sustain  the  babe  that  he 
left,  and  her  aged  mother,  at  woman's  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly she  came  West,  got  work  readily  at  good 
pay,  earned  a  team  and  a  wagon,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  all  of  the  habits  that  are  known  to  man. 
She  was  a  good  fellow  among  the  other  cow  punchers 
on  the  ranch,  could  shoot  as  well  as  the  average  man 
and  rode  horseback  with  perfect  ease.  When 
Christmas  came,  the  disguised  woman  came  to 
town,  secured  work  in  the  Dewey  hotel  as  cook 
and  roomed  with  an  old-time  friend.  Jack  Nance. 
The  new  cook  was  a  winner  with  the  dining-room 
maids,  and  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of 
them. 

Mrs.  Sweigert  has  agreed  to  leave  town,  and 
Nance  mysteriously  disappeared  when  he  suspected 
that  the  game  was  up. — New  York  World. 


MANICUBE  MAN?     NO!     SAY  SAINTLY  BAND 


Beligious  Order  of  "Beauty  Doctors"  Whose  Mem- 
bers are  Girls  of  Good  Family. 

London. — Under  the  heading  ' '  Manicurists ' 
Chapel,  Saintly  Band  of  Beauty  Doctors, ' '  a  London 
paper  prints  a  remarkable  story  of  a  manicure  es- 
tablishment maintained  by  women  prominent  in 
society,  with  a  leaning  toward  high  church  doctrine, 
which  has  been  opened  in  a  fashionable  street  off 
Piccadilly. 

Outwardly  the  shop  does  not  differ  from  ordinary 
rstablishments  of  its  kind,  but  inside  is  to  be  found 
M  private  chapel,  where  fair  manicurists  are  en- 
couraged to  perform  their  daily  devotions.  Its 
clientele  includes  many  women  of  title,  but  only 
the  privileged  few  are  ever  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  the  manicurists'  chapel. 

Fresh  cut  flowers  and  lighted  candles  deck  the 
altar  and  the  light  falls  on  a  kneeling  group  of 
manicurists  through  windows  of  stained  glass. 

In  solemn  procession  the  manicurists,  clad  in 
perfect-fitting  black  gowns  and  white  embroidered 
collars,  pass  into  the  chapel  each  morning  before 
manicuring  the  fair  fingers  of  a  single  patron.  The 
manicurists'  assistants  are  all  girls  of  good  birth. 

All  of  them  have  made  a  solemn  vow  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  manicure  a  man.  Girls  who 
belong  to  this  saintly  select  band  of  beauty  doctors 
may  not  even  beautify  the  hands  of  their  own 
brothers.  Forfeiture  of  $2,500  is  mentioned  as  one 
ot  the  penalties  for  disobedience  to  this  eleventh 
commandment   of   manicurists. — New   York   Herald. 


MINISTEE'S  WIFE  A  FAILXJEE? 


Dr.  Bainsford  Starts  a  Discussion  Wtiich  Spreads 
Very   Swiftly. 

On  one  New  York  man  just  now  are  focused  the 
thoughts  of  some  50,000  women  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other. 

The  man  is  Kev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.  D.,  rector 
of  St.  George's  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
the  women  are  the  wives  of  clergymen  the  country 
over.  For  be  it  known  that  the  New  York  clergy- 
man has  calmly  announced  that  the  average  minis- 
ter's wife  is  a  failure. 

It  all  came  about  in  the  most  unpremeditated 
fashion.  Dr.  Kainsford  had  championed  the  right 
of  Episcopal  deaconesses  to  marry.  Some  one  re- 
marked that  if  they  did  marry  they  would  all  be 
snapped  up  by  clergymen,  whereupon  the  rector  of 
St.  George's  church  replied  that  it  would  be  a  good 
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thing,  as  the  deaconesses  understood  church  work, 
and  the  average  clergj-man's  wife  was  a  failure 
because  she  did  not. 

Not  only  are  minister's  wives  by  the  tbonsanda 
studying  the  problem  Dr.  Bainsford's  words  pro- 
voked, but  their  husbands  are  figuring  it  out,  and 
every  man  and  woman  in  their  congregations  are 
asking  the  question:  "Is  our  minister's  wife  a  fail- 
ure!'" 

Every  clergyman's  wife  thinks  she  knows  the 
sort  of  wifely  support  her  husband  needs.  Every 
clergyman  is  sure  he  knows  what  sort  of  a  wife  he 
needs.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  members  of  the 
congregation  who  are  positive  that  they  know 
whether  or  not  the  wife  is  a  failure. 

A  bright  young  woman,  having  graduated  from 
a  prominent  college  into  the  rectory  of  a  small 
parish,  wrote  home  to  her  mother: 

"I  thought  1  had  married  just  one  man,  and  he 
the  dearest  in  the  whole  wide  world,  but  I  find 
that  I  have  wedded  an  entire  congregation.  I 
thought  I  was  to  smooth  the  way  for  just  one  pair 
of  tired  feet,  but  I  find  that  I  have  taken  a  con- 
tract to  throw  oil  on  troubled  waters  for  a  not 
entirely  harmonious  family  of  200  souls.  My  dear 
mother,  when  we  children  all  came  down  with  the 
measles,  you  thought  your  cup  of  domestic  woe 
was  full.  I  would  rather  face  five  simultaneous 
cases  of  measles  any  day  than  make  my  initial  ap- 
pearance at  u  ladies'  aid  meeting.  I  had  hysterics 
that  night  at  the  dinner  table,  and  only  Henry's 
keen  sense  of  humor  saved  my  reason." 

A  Mission  that  Failod. 

The  "failure"  of  another  minister's  bride  was 
on  different  lines.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  called 
to  matrimony  as  a  mission.  At  college  she  had  been 
president  of  the  Christian  work  among  her  class- 
mates. She  had  met  her  husband  at  a  summer  school 
for  Christian  workers,  and  they  had  mixed  missions 
and  lovemaking  in  the  most  elevated  fashion.  There 
was  nothing  she  did  not  know  about  church  organ- 
ization. There  was  no  women's  meeting  she  was  not 
competent  to  lead.  She  promised  to  be  a  power 
among  the  young  i>eople,  and  she  approached  the 
marriage  altar  in  that  spirit  of  exaltation  peculiar 
to  foreign  missionaries.  There  were  moments  when 
her  family,  particularly  her  mother,  wondered 
whether  she  was  marrying  the  man  or  his  work. 
All  this,  however,  before  the  middle-aged  English- 
woman who  had  prenided  over  her  husband's  tiny 
manse  during  his  bachelorhood  had  been  summoned 
to  her  native  land  to  claim  an  estate. 

Her  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  procession  of 
incompetent  servants,  from  whose  clutches  the  en- 
thusiastic bride  escaped  a  social  wreck.  The  little 
dinners  at  the  rectory,  which  had  made  the  young 
clergyman  and  his  wife  so  popular  with  their  ves- 
try suddenly  closed.  Her  husband's  sermons  lost 
their  optimistic  tone.  t>ecau8e  ho  was  attacked  by 
nervous  dy»y>ep»in.  Then  one  awful  morning  Mrs. 
U,  the  heaviest  contributor  to  the  support  of  the 
church,  dropped  in  to  see  the  pastor's  wife,  and 
found  her  wielding  a  feather  duster. 

"My  dear  girl,  don't  you  know  that  feather 
dnsters  are  positively  unsanitary  T  I  always  de- 
cline to  employ  a  maid  who  admits  having  made 
use  of  one.  Soft  old  gauze  for  bric-a-bric,  canton 
flannel  for  woodwork  and  silk  or  chamois  for  the 
piano!  I  will  send  you  a  complete  set  this  after- 
noon?" 

The  troubled  little  bride  could  not  understand 
whv,  but  from  that  day  the  women  of  her  husband's 
flock  began  to  make  the  most  annoying  calls,  each 
armed  with  a  piece  of  household  advice,  until  it 
was  borne  in  upon  the  tired  woman's  soul  that  a 
clergyman's    wife    might    work    her    fingers    off   for 


the  poor,  lead  meetings  day  and  night,  and  teaeh 
a  Sunday-school  class,  but  if  she  could  not  make 
light  biscuit  as  well  as  one  parishioner  or  the 
mayonnaise  dressing  for  which  another  was  famed, 
she  was  a  flat  failure  as  her  husband's  wife.  The 
dual  role  of  Mary  and  Martha  proved  too  much 
for  even  her  fresh  energies  and  buoyant  nature,  and 
she  resigned  as  leader  of  some  five  or  six  societies 
to  take  a  course  of  lessons  at  the  local  cooking 
school. 

Separation  from  Church. 

Some  young  clergymen,  particularly  those  who 
come  of  a  long  line  ^  ministers  and  church  workers, 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  the  very  start,  and 
do  not  permit  their  wives  to  become  entangled  in 
the  bewildering  skein  of  parochial  work.  One  young 
preacher,  who  had  ascertained  early  in  his  pastorate 
that  the  women  of  his  congregation  were  given  to 
iliHputation  and  quarreling,  -thuught  long  and  earn- 
estly and  prayerfully  over  his  approaching  mar- 
riage. At  the  last  prayer  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
congregation  were  around  him,  he  arose  and  read 
a  brief  address,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken. 

He  began  his  remarks  by  quoting  Paul 's  beautiful 
description  of  the  Christian  wife  and  mother,  then 
laying  aside  his  Testament,  he  continued: 

"My  friends,  when  we  meet  again  my  wife  will 
be  at  my  side.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  exact 
nothing  more  from  hor  than  St.  Paul  sets  forth  in 
those  verses,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you,  as  my  flock, 
will  be  satisfied  if  she  lives  up  to  that  standard.  A 
minister's  wife  is  no  more  called  upon  to  minister 
before  the  liord  than  was  the  wife  of  Zacharias  in 
the  old  days.  It  is  the  business  of  the  minister's 
wife  to  be  a  'keeper  at  homo'  first,  to  look  after 
her  husband  and  family,  so  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
do  the  Master's  work  to  the  best  of  his  power.  It 
is  her  duty  to  give  only  so  much  of  her  thought  and 
time  and  labor  to  the  advancement  of  the  church 
as  is  consistent  with  her  homo  duties.  A  clergy- 
man's wife  does  not  take  the  vows  he  takes,  nor 
does  she  promise  any  more  than  any  other  believer 
in  Christ  promises  when  she  joins  her  fortunes  and 
her  future  with  his. 

"She  will  not  assume  the  leadership  of  any  of 
our  women's  or  children's  societies.  For  her  to  do 
so  would  be  to  sap  the  strength  of  the  parish  by 
putting  herself  in  the  place  which  should  enlist 
and  draw  out  the  facilities  and  gifts  of  others 
among  you  who  are  willing  and  able  to  give  bount- 
eously of  your  energies  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"I  mean  that  my  wife  shall  choose  her  own 
pleasures;  they  will  be  such  as  add  to  her  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  growth.  No  obligatory  duties 
should  he  laid  on  your  minister's  wife.  She  is  not 
especially  called,  chosen,  ordained.  She  is  not 
parish  curate  nor  city  missionary.  She  happens 
by  choice  to  be  the  spouse  of  a  prophet  and 
priest  of  God.  That  may  increase  my  responsi- 
bilities, but  not  hers.  Naturally,  she  will  forward 
my  aims  and  objects  by  every  means  in  her  power 
biit  she  will  belong  by  her  marriage  vow  to  God, 
and  her  husband,  not  to  God,  husband  and  his  con- 
gregation. "—St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Wanted  the  Worth  of  Her  Money. 

"I  have  called,  doctor,  to  settle  that  dental  bill, 
but  I  think  it's  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  ought 
to  be." 

"But  you  will  remember,  madam,  that  the  tooth 
required  a  good  deal  of  treatment,  and  I  took  the 
greatest   care   to   make   every  operation   painless." 

"I  remember  it  didn't  hurt  me  a  particle.  That's 
why  the  bill  seems  so  outrageous." — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 
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New  Men  on  The  Horizon 


MOTORMAN  BECOMES  A  MAYOR,  PENNILESS  IMMIGRANT  DI- 
RECTS THE  DESTINIES  OF  A  STATE,  RAILROAD  CONDUC- 
TOR ELECTED  A  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  —  OTHER  EVI- 
DENCES THAT  DEMOCRATIC  OPPORTUNITY  STILL  PREVAILS 
IN  AMERICA. 


Not  the  least  of  the  signs  of  the  times  as 
the  year  1905  progresses  is  the  appearance 
before  the  public  of  several  new  men  who 
were  elevated  to  high  office  at  the  fall  elec- 
tions. Of  Governor  Douglas,  the  Massa- 
chusetts shoe  manufacturer  who  within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  inauguration  accomp- 
lished the  important  feat  of  adjusting  amic- 
ably the  long  standing  labor  controversy  at 
Fall  River,  the  newspaper  readers  are  al- 
ready well  advised.  Out  in  Wisconsin,  a 
man  of  equally  modest  beginnings  and  who 
promises  to  be  of  equally  great  effectiveness, 
has  succeeded  to  the  chair  vacated  by  the 
now  United  States  Senator  La  Pollette. 
Delaware  puts  to  the  front  a  railroad  con- 
ductor as  its  lieutenant  governor,  and  the 
conductor  continues  at  his  occupation  in 
spite  of  his  new  post.  In  Fall  River,  Mass., 
a  former  trolley  car  motorman  is  filling  the 
post  of  mayor. 


FROM  MOTORMAN  TO  MAYOR 


The  New  Mayor  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Is  the  Head 
of  the  Street  Railway  XTnion. 

From  the  front  platform  of  an  electric  car  as 
motorman  to  the  mayor's  chair  at  the  city  hall  as 
chief  magistrate  of  Fall  River  is  quite  a  political 
jump,  but  Mayor-elect  John  T.  Coughlin  of  that 
city  appears  to  wear  his  honors  with  grace  and 
dignity. 

Fall  Biver's  last  Democratic  mayor  was  Dr.  John 
W.    Coughlin. 

The  mayor-elect  and  the  e.x-mayor  are  second 
cousins.  Both  are  aggressive  men  and  take  to 
politics  like  ducks  do  to  water. 

The  new  mayor  of  Pall  Eiver  is  also  the  head  of 
a  labor  union — president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Street  Railway  Employees'  association.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  great  many  people  in  Fall  River  that 
hie  connection  with  the  union  gained  for  him  con- 


siderable support  among  Republicans.  In  1902, 
Mayor-elect  Coughlin  was  the  state  organizer  of  the 
street  railway  employees,  and  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  he  represented  the  street  railway 
employees  before  legislative  communities,  where  he 
made  a  good  impression  on  both  sides. 

Mayor  Coughlin  is  32  years  old,  the  youngest 
mayor  ever  elected  in  Fall  Eiver.  His  lot  in  life 
was  not  an  easy  one,  but  he  had  grit,  ambition  and 
force  of  character.  He  made  up  his  mind  some 
years  ago  that  he  would  be  a  lawyer.  As  he  was 
dependent  upon  himself  for  an  education  he  natur- 
ally turned  his  attention  to  an  occupation  that 
would  net  him  a  fair  and  immediate  income,  and 
took  up  street  railroading.  While  railroading  he 
spent  his  spare  time  studying  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hugo  A.  Dubuque,  Dr.  John  W.  Coughlin 's 
brother-in-law.  After  two  years'  preparation,  he 
entered  Boston  university  law  school,  from  which 
he  graduated  four  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a  practicing  lawyer  and  the  active  head  of  the 
street  railway  union.  Labor  leaders  as  a  rule  dis- 
bar lawyers  from  their  councils,  but  in  Mayor-elect 
Coughlin 's  case  he  was  a  labor  leader  before  he 
was  a  lawyer  and  he  feels  that  one  may  be  a  lawyer 
and  yet  a  true  trade  unionist  at  the  same  time. — 
Boston  Globe. 


RISE   OF  POOR  YOUTH 


James  O.  Davidson,  Soon  to  Be  Wisconsin's  Gover- 
nor, a  Remarkable  Man. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  there  landed  at  Castle  Gar- 
den a  youth  born  on  a  farm  in  Sogn,  Norway,  in 
1854.  He  was  as  green  as  the  proverbial  immi- 
grant, carrying  his  worldly  possessions  slung  from  a 
stick  over  his  shoulder.  His  passage  money  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new  had  been  borrowed,  and 
when  he  put  foot  on  the  land  of  the  free  he  had 
just  enough  coin  remaining  to  carry  him  to  the 
Northwest,  where  his  countrymen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  were  making  felt  the  impress  of  their 
sturdy  traits  of  character.  He  halted  at  Madison, 
homeless,  friendless — and  worse,  penniless,  with  a 
debt  hanging  over  his  head. 

When  Governor  Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin steps  from  the  chair  of  chief  executive  of 
Wisconsin  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
some  time  after  the  fourth  of  March  next,  his  suc- 
cessor at  the  Badger  capital  will  be  the  Norwegian 
immigrant  lad  who  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago   came  to  the   Northwest   to   achieve   name   anct 
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fortune,  and   has  ■ucce«de<l   beyonil   the   Ureanis   of 
olij  world  peasantry. 

For  rudimentary  education  the  immif^rant  lad  who 
u-ai)  destint-d  to  iM'coiue  Uoveroor  of  VViHConHin  had 
such  Rchouling  &a  the  itinerant  religious  teachers  of 
the  nortbland  had  been  able  to  give;  the  language 
of  the  land  to  which  he  had  come  he  knew  not,  but 
with  his  stock  in  band  he  Ijegan  the  career  that  was 
to  make  him  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  To  pay  back  the  money  he  had  borrowed 
in  order  to  emigrate  was  the  first  task  set  about  by 
.laiiit-8  O.  Davidson,  and  be  met  his  obligation  by 
ohtuining  eiuploymt-nt   as  a  farm  band. 

Learns  the  Tailor's  Trade. 

.\s  soon  as  lie  bad  niade  a  start  young  Davidson 
left  farm  work  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  This 
was  not  to  his  taste,  however,  and  he  sought  greater 
opportunity  to  grow  up  with  the  country  by  moving 
to  the  far-famed  Kickapoo  Valley,  then  sparsely 
■«ttl»-d,  but  now  one  of  the  moat  fertile  farming 
«.'.  lions  of  the  Badger  State.  He  obtained  em- 
|ilu_vment  as  a  clerk  in  the  village  of  Soldiers  Grove, 
in  the  wilds  of  Crawford  county.  tMve  years  later 
he  owned  a  general  store,  and  before  the  political 
field  was  opened  to  him  several  years  later  be  was 
H  merchant  prince,  as  things  go  in  Soldiers  Grove, 
Mnd  the  mainstay  uf  a  prosperous  bank. 

In  1892  Mr.  Davidson  made  his  how  in  polities, 
::nd  be  has  been  a  rising  figure  in  that  field  ever 
?<inre.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Democratic  land- 
hIIiIi'.  Davidson  was  a  Bepubliean,  with  no  pen- 
<  liMiit  for  active  political  life,  however,  and  it  was 
,i;,Miiist  his  will  that  the  party  in  the  district  nomi- 
.'iitid  hitn  for  iiirmlier  of  the  lower  bouse  of  the 
siiiii-  legislature.  Kvery  other  Republican  on  the 
st.itc  un<l  County  ticket  was  defeated,  and  he  went 
!»  .Madison  the  following  winter  with  bis  seat  con- 
tested. The  Demorratic  aasembly  refused  to  un- 
••eat    him. 

Strong   as   Legislator. 

As  a  legislator  Mr.  Davidson  was  ahead  o£  his 
time  by  several  years.  He- was  not  an  orator,  but 
lie  bad  a  likable  [>ersonaIity,  and  when  "Yim"  put 
liis  hand  to  any  task  the  others,  Imtb  minority  and 
majority,  sat  up  and  took  notice.  So  did  the  lobby, 
which  in  those  days  was  as  powerful  in  legislative 
matters  as  the  Russian  hurenucracy  is  in  the  admin- 
IstrHtion  of  affairs  in  the  land  of  the  czar. 

Twenty  years  of  study  and  observation  in  his 
:iili>pted  home  had  convinced  Mr.  Davidson  that  the 
•  xprcss,  sleeping  car,  telephone  and  kindred  cor 
("iriitions  were  not  paying  their  just  share  of  the 
taxi's,  and  he  anticipated  the  future  by  introducing 
hills  to  reach  them.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Davidson 
was  returned  to  the  legislature  by  his  constitntents, 
and  he  reintroduced  his  bills  and  passed  them. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CONTJUCTOE   or   A   TRAIN 


Was  Made  Lieutenant-Oovemor  Because  "He  Knew 
Everybody   in  the   State." 

Now  and  then — not  very  often,  but  once  in  a  long 
while — some  man  gets  to  be  so  well  known  and  so 
popular  that  the  people  of  his  State  simply  pick 
him  right  up  and  put  bim  in  one  of  the  highest 
offices  within  their  gift. 

Such  a  Man  is  Isaac  Thomas  Parker,  the  newly 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Delaware,  who  will 
preside  over  the  State  Senate  at  the  session  which 
l>egins  next  month.  At  the  present  time — and  he 
has  no  intention  of  resigning  his  job — Mr.  Parker 
is  n  conductor  on  a  Pennsylvania  railroad  train  mn- 


mug  ociweeu  Broad  Street  Station  and  Delmar, 
Delaware. 

So  wide  is  the  acquaintance  of  the  new  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and  so  genial  a  man  is  he,  that  in 
every  town  along  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in 
Delaware — and  that  means  every  town  of  any  size 
in  the  State — he  is  known  to  men,  women  and 
children  as  "Tom"  Parker.  They  chat  with  him 
at  the  station  and  on  the  train,  and  he  never  fails 
to  call  each  of  them  by  name. 

.Although  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  is  the  first 
elective  oflice  of  any  prominence  Mr.  Parker  has 
ever  held,  it  is  not  the  first  great  honor  thrust  upon 
him.  He  is  quartermaster  general  on  the  staff  of 
the-  present  Governor. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Parker  the  office  literally 
sought  the  man. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  chased  him.  There 
were  numerous  conferences  and  several  adjustments 
before  the  winning  ticket  was  fixed  up  in  Delaware 
last  fall,  but  in  all  of  them  the  name  of  Parker  wtt» 
nailed  to  the  masthead,  so  .far  as  the  second  plade 
went.  " 

"Tom  Parker  knows  every  man  in  Delaware,  and 
every  man  here  knows  bim,"  remarked  a  State 
leader  at  one  of  the  conferences,  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  his  name  on  the  ticket.  "Don't  you  want 
a  vote-getterf  " 

They  did,  so  Parker's  name  remained,  while  other 
changes  w^ere  made  right  and  left. 

The  next  Lieutenant-Governor  smiles  when  this 
tribute  to  his  popularity  is  mentioned. 

"But,  then,"  be  argues,  "1  ought  to  know  eTery- 
liody  in  the  State.  I  have  l>cen  running  on  this 
line  of  railroad  through  the  heart  of  Delaware  for 
thirty-four  years." 

.And  so  he  has. 

In  addition  to  his  Legislative  duties,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is,  ex-oflicio,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pardons,  and  will  undoubtedly  have 
weight   in  directing  general  legislation. 

"You  will  have  to  pC'st  yourself  on  jiarliamentary 
practices  and  rules,"  wsis  snggestcd. 

"Yes,"  responded  Conductor  Parker,  "I  shall 
have  to  rub  up  n  bit.  One  doesn't  find  much  prac- 
tice in  parliamentary  procedure  on  a  train.  There 
it  is  to  pull  the  bell  cord  and  go;  collect  and  punch 
tickets  and  get  in  on  time. 

"Still  I  do  not  anticipate  much  trouble.  The 
principal  things 'a  presiding  officer  should  aim  at 
are  to  keep  cool  and  collected  and  to  be  courteous 
always,  especially  to  the  minority.  If  you  do  that, 
other  problems  will  work  themselves  out  all  right. 

".As  long  as  I  have  been  running  through  Dover, 
I  don 't  think  I  e\;er  stopped  off  there  a  sufficient 
time  to  go  into  the  State  House.  Spending  sixty 
days  there  will   be  a  new  experience." 

"Since  you  have  made  a  successful  plunge  info 
polities,  do  you  intend  to  keep  it  upt"  was  askeil. 

The  eyes  of  the  soon-to-be  Lieutenant-Governor 
glinted  through  his  spectacles. 

".^s  soon  as  the  session  is  over  you  will  find  me 
right  back  here,  running  trains  and  punching 
tickets,"  he  replied. — Philadelphia  N'orth  American. 


A   FORTUNE  IN  HIS  VOICE 


Helnrich  Knote,  Tenor,  Won  Snccess  In  Leaps  and 
Bounds. 

Even  though  he  was  liorn  of  the  middle  class, 
the  story  of  the  young  tenor,  Heinrich  Rudolph 
Knote,  now  a  prominent  factor  in  grand  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  is  romantic  to  a  de- 
gree. 

Beginning    at    nothing,    he    went    by    leaps    and 
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bounds  to  the  front  rank  until  now,  still  a  young 
man  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  his  salary,  as 
the  tenor  of  the  Eoyal  Opera  House  in  Munich,  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  ofBcial  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  His  voice  represents  the  ineome 
from  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars,  and  this  vast 
treasure,  that  seems  immeasurable  to  the  common 
people  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  is  invested,  not  in 
bonds  or  lands,  but  in  vocal  chords. 

One  holiday  Heinrich  Knote  and  his  brother  were 
walking  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Sternberg.  On 
the  opposite  shore  stood  the  castle  of  the  mad  king, 
Ludwig  I.  patron  of  music  and  friend  of  Richard 
Wagner.  The  October  morning  was  cool  and  crisp. 
In  the  exuberance  of  youth  and  health  Heinrich 
Knote,  a  boy  of  19,  suddenly  stopped,  threw  back 
his  head  and  poured  forth  an  old  folk-lore  melody. 
There  was  a  note  of  almost  unearthly  sweetness 
in  the  voice.  Startled,  the  older  brother  stopped 
and  stood  motionless  lest  he  miss  a  single  strain. 
When  the  boy's  ecstasy  of  song  had  passed,  the 
elder  brother  turned  «ipon  his  heel:  "Heinrich, 
who   taught   you   to   sing  that   way?"   "No   one." 

Then  the  two  young  men  walked  on,  but  from 
laughter  and  conversation  the  elder  brother  passed 
to   absolute   silence. 

Another  mile  was  passed,  and  again  he  stopped 
the  boy.  "Heinrich,  you  are  a  great  singer.  Some 
day  you  will  sing  in  the  Royal  Opera  house,  in  grand 
opera.  We  must  go  to  Munich  at  once  and  see  the 
director. ' ' 

So  the  two  boys  made  their  way  to  the  capital  of 
Bavaria.  The  director  heard  the  youth  sing,  and 
broke   into   expressions   of  praise   over   the   quality 


of  tone,  the  method  of  attack  and  the  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  breathing. 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  boy  had  had  only  a 
score  of  lessons  and  had  spent  not  over  $100  on  his 
entire  musical  education,  he  was  sent  for  to  sing 
a  minor  part  in  grand  opera. 

One  of  Heinrich  Knote 's  qualities  is  courage. 
When  asked,  therefore,  if  he  could  act  the  part  as 
well  as  sing  it  and  could  rehearse  on  the  morrow, 
he  made  immediate  answer,  "Certainly." 

At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  he  was  engaged.  The 
director  did  not  care  to  ask  who  drilled  him,  never 
suspected  that  the  youth  had  drilled  himself.  So 
his  career  began. 

One  night  while  in  the  dressing  room  of  the 
opera  house  a  card  was  brought  to  the  boy  asking 
him  if  he  could  come  to  a  hotel  to  meet  a  gentleman. 
The  name  was  that  of  the  director  of  one  of  the 
greatest  opera  houses  of  Europe.  An  hour  later 
this  director  told  the  boy  that  he  had  a  great  voice, 
and  that  instead  of  receiving  7,500  marks  ($1,800)  a 
year  he  would  offer  him  a  contract  for  five  years  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  marks  ($7,200)   a  year. 

From  that  hour  he  went  up,  on  and  on,  until  he 
has  sung  the  Wagnerian  roles  in  all  the  greatest 
opera  houses  of  Europe,  and  has  been  engaged  for 
ten  years,  ending  in  1913,  as  the  tenor  of  the  Royal 
Opera  company  in  Munich. 

A  very  handsome  man,  no  one  can  be  simpler  than 
Knote.  Blessed  with  perfect  health,  he  knows  how 
to  keep  it.  In  a  city  where  the  use  of  beer  and 
wine  is  all  but  universal,  this  tenor  is  a  total  ab- 
stainer. Nor  does  he  ever  smoke.  —  New  York 
Herald. 


A  Beer  GdLfden  HaLbit\ie? 


HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON  CONTRADICTS  AN  OLD  STORY  CON- 
CERNING FORMER  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND.— STRONGLY  DE- 
FENDS  HIS   PERSONAI.   ATTRIBUTES. 


Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  has  begun  a  series  of 
articles  in  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 's  Bookman,  entitled 
"Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic."  The  first 
article  appears  in  the  current,  or  January,  number 
of  the  magazine.  I  shall  quote  one  passage  of  the 
article,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  ignor- 
antly  history  is  written,  but  to  demonstrate  how 
ignorant  historical  writing  may  be  and  how  cruelly 
unjust  historical  writers  may  be  who  are  deceived 
as  to  the  persons  about  whom  they  write,  or  who 
may  be  careless  in  their  investigations. 

Prof.  Peck,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  no  reason  to  be 
unjust  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  doubtless  would  re- 
sent, as  he  should,  any  imputation  of  unfairness. 
The  truth  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
for  many  years  have  been  willing  to  misrepresent 
Mr.  Cleveland,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  they  have  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
stories  reflecting  upon  him  which,  in  their  origin, 
were  outrageous  lies.  It  is  useless  to  pursue  the 
malicious    people    who    have    invented    the    stories 


which  are  now  accepted  by  so  many  people  that  a 
writer  of  the  rank  of  Prof.  Peck  seems  to  take 
them  without  question.  Whether  these  stories  were 
invented  by  persons  having  a  grudge  against  Mr. 
Cleveland,  or  whether  they  are  passed  on  by  per- 
sons who  are  too  ready,  or  too  anxious,  to  misrep- 
resent a  Democratic  President,  is  of  very  little 
importance.  The  slanders  have  been  launched,  and 
they  have  voyaged  so  prosperously  for  so  many 
years,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  probably,  to 
prevent  them  from  having  an  ill  effect  on  history. 
Many  of  those  (I  do  not  include  Prof.  Peck,  of 
course)  who  repeat  the  tales  which  come  most 
readily  to  partisan  lips  and  pens  are  indifferent  to 
the  consequences  which  may  happen  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's reputation,  or  to  the  unhappiness  and  misery 
which  they  may  cause  his  family  and  friends.  Not- 
withstanding,however,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  truth,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  know  the 
truth  to  put  it  upon  record  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's maligners,  or  to  those  who  have  been  mis- 
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led  by  the  mulignen),  and  who  are  willing  to  write 
so-called  bistury  without  any  investigation  of  the 
facts. 

False  Stories  Current. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Prof.  Peck  is  writing 
bis  history  without  investigation.  There  are  evi- 
dences to  the  contrary  in  this  first  installment;  but 
be  has  been  so  willing  to  accept  the  vulgar  un- 
truths about  Mr.  Cleveland  which  are  current  in 
some  circles  that  he  has  not  even  verified  his  state- 
ments in  this  current  chapter  by  the  ordinary  news- 
paper accounts,  which  would  have  corrected  him, 
and  would  have  prevented  some  of  his  misstate- 
ments. For  example:  He  says  in  the  passage 
which  I  am  about  to  quote  that  the  Democratic 
State  convention  of  1S82,  which  nominated  Mr. 
Cleveland  tor  governor  of  New  York,  was  held  at 
Saratoga,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  held  at  Syracuse, 
as  he  might  have  learned  from  any  American 
newspaper  of  the  date  of  September  23,  1882.  The 
paragraph  of  Prof.  PecK's  article  to  which  I  hare 
reference  is  as  follows: 

' '  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  type  of  a  man  such  as  had 
not  before  come  to  the  front  as  a  presidential  pos- 
sibility. He  represented  the  practical,  everyday, 
usual  citizen  of  moderate  means  and  no  murkeil  am- 
bitions— a  combination  of  the  business  man  and  the 
unimportant  professional  person,  blunt,  hardheaded, 
brusque  and  unimaginative,  and  with  a  readiness 
to  take  a  hand  in  whatever  might  be  going  on.  His 
education  was  of  the  simplest;  his  general  informa- 
tion presumably  not  very  large,  and  his  interest 
in  life  was  almost  wholly  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
bis  own  locality.  As  a  practicing  lawyer  he  was 
well  thought  of;  yet  his  reputation  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  local  circuit.  A  bachelor,  he  had  no 
need  of  a  large  income.  His  spare  time  was  spent 
with  companions  of  his  own  tastes.  His  ideal  of 
recreation  did  not  go  beyond  the  comfort  of  the 
back  room  of  a  respectable  beer  garden;  and  per- 
haps this  circumstance  in  itself  is  sufiicient  to  give 
a  fair  notion  of  his  general  environment.  At  the 
opening  of  the  state  convention  at  Saratoga,  which 
nominated  him  for  the  governorship,  Mr.  Cleveland 
took  charge  of  his  own  canvass  in  person,  sitting 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  a  small  bedroom  of  his  hotel, 
with  a  tub  of  cracked  ice  and  innumerable  bottles 
beside  him,  conferring  with  his  henchmen,  receiv- 
ing visits  from  country  delegates,  and  with  a  sort 
of  professional  joviality,  bidding  for  the  favor  of 
the  practical  politicians." 

An   Honorable    Early   Life. 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this  paragraph. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Peck 
describes,  nor  is  he  such  a  man;  and  among  those 
who  know  him  I  include  the  people  of  prominence, 
socially,  politically  and  in  business,  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  whether  they  were  Democrats  or  Republi- 
vans.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  an  unimportant  law- 
yer, nor  is  it  true  that  "his  reputation  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  local  circuit."  He  had  at  that 
time  'been  offered  the  place  of  counsel  in  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  company  to  the  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  A.  P.  Lanning.  He 
was  easily  the  first  citizen  of  Buffalo.  He  was 
nominated  and  elected  mayor  against  his  wishea 
l>eeaase  the  people  of  Buffido  trusted  him,  and  ex- 
pected that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  evil  con- 
<litions  existing  there,  as  in  other  municipal  gov- 
ernments he  had  justified  their  expectations.  He 
had  won  the  approbation  and  the  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence of  all  the  good  citizens  of  Buffalo. 

One  veto  of  his  brought  from  a  leading  Bepnbli- 
ran  manufacturer  of  the  city  the  voluntary  remark 
that  his  (Cleveland's)  administration  had  increased 


the  value  of  Buffalo  business  property  at  least  10 
]>er  cent.  It  is  not  true  that  *'his  ideal  of  recrea- 
tion did  not  go  beyond  the  comfort  of  the  back 
room  of  a  respectable  beer  garden."  This  is  a 
characteristic  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  slander  that 
he  was  then,  and  afterward,  a  hard  drinker. 
Nothing  more  untrue  than  tUs  was  ever  said  of  any 
man  and  no  untruth  has  ever  been  more  persistent. 
I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  I  speak 
the  knowledge  of  every  truthful  man  who  has 
known  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  last  thirty  years,  when 
I  say  that  he  is  not  now  and  never  was  a  man  of 
intemperate  habits.  The  tales  that  have  been 
told  of  him  are  pure  inventions  in  their  origin 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  who  have  any 
respect  for  themselves  or  for  their  reputation  should 
engage  in  the  unholy  work  of  spreading  them 
abroad. 

Nominated  Against  His  WiU. 

As  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  appearance 
at  the  Syracuse  convention,  which  Prof.  Peck 
places  at  Saratoga,  it  is  also  without  the  slightest 
foundation  of  fact.  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  take 
"charge  of  his  own  canvass  in  person."  He  has 
never  in  his  life  solicited  any  one  to  vote  for  him; 
he  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  Buffalo  against 
his  will;  be  was  opposed  to  the  movement  to  nomin- 
ate him  for  governor;  again,  be  was  opposed  to  the 
iiiuvement  to  nominate  him  for  President.  In  the 
first  two  instances  be  was  looking  forward  to  op- 
portunities to  do  good  work,  first,  for  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  and,  then,  for  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  nomination  for  governor  may  be 
briefly  told.  Without  going  too  greatly  into  details, 
1  wish  to  refer  to  some  features  of  the  political 
situation  with  which  historians  who  are  writing  on 
the  epoch  ought  to  be  familiar.  Tammany  Hall 
had  bolted  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Lucius 
Robinson.  It  and  its  leader,  John  Kelly,  were 
in  bad  odor  with  the  Democratic  party.  The  County 
Democracy  prevailed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Hugh  McLaughlin  prevailed  in  Kings  county;  Dan- 
iel Manning  was  the  leader  "up  the  state;"  Tam- 
many's candidate  for  governor  was  Roswell  P. 
Flower;  Hugh  McLaughlin's  candidate  was  Qeneral 
Slocum.  The  candidate  of  the  County  Democracy 
was  a  man  of  no  importance;  Manning  favored 
Flower,  mainly  because  of  his  wealth  and  of  his 
willingness  to  spend  money  in  the  campaign.  The 
Tilden  men  of  the  state  were  at  their  wit's  end. 
This  was  owing  especially  to  Manning's  attitude. 
Those  chiefly  concerned  in  Manning's  circle  were 
Mr.  Apgar  and  Daniel  8.  Lament,  who  was  then 
connected  with  Mr.  Manning's  paper,  the  Albany 
Argns. 

Mr.  Apgar  was  the  first,  outside  of  Buffalo,  to 
lie  convinced  that  Grover  Cleveland  was  the  man  to 
nominate  for  governor.  Mr.  Lament  agreed  with 
him.  Their  conviction  grew  from  their  reading  of 
Mr.  Cleveland 's  courageous  and  altogether  admir- 
able administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  Buffalo  for  the  governorship.  As  has 
been  true  in  respect  of  all  bis  nominations,  behind 
the  Democrats  who  favored  his  candidacy  were  the 
independent  men  and  many  Republicans  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
governorship  without  bis  knowledge,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  publicly 
declaring  that  be  would  not  be  a  candidate.  When 
the  Buffalo  Democrats  left  for  Syracuse  be  told 
them  that  he  would  not  go  unless  they  all  agreed 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  so  strongly 
impressed  them  that  they  did  not  send  for  him  un- 
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til  Mr.  Manning  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
support  a  candidate  whom  he  had  never  seen.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Flower  had  been  defeated  as 
a  consequence  of  an  agreement  by  the  terms  of 
the  convention.  In  answer  to  this  call  from  his 
friends  Mr.  Cleveland  went  to  Syracuse  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  September  and  returned  home 
on  the  20th.  He  met  Mr.  Manning  and  had  a  brief 
conversation  with  him,  which  went  hardly  beyond 
a  formal  greeting  of  each  other.  No  request  was 
made  on  the  one  side;  no  promise  was  made  on  the 
other. 

Praised  by  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Cleveland  met  a  few  other  men,  chiefly  rival 
candidates,  of  whom  there  were  a  number.  So 
little  was  this  an  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  votes 
that  he  was  not  introduced  to  many  men  who  were 
in  the  room  when  he  had  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Manning.    For  example,  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr.  Apgar 


.  were  both  in  the  room.  Neither  knew  him,  and 
neither  was  introduced  to  him.  This  is  all  the 
foundation  there  is  for  the  story  which  Prof.  Peck 
has  published  in  his  ' '  history. ' ' 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  a  dispatch  from  Syra- 
cuse, dated  September  21st,  referring  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, said: 

' '  He  has  no  enemies,  no  past  political  record  of 
conscience,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very  available 
candidate.  He  made  a  brief  visit  to  Syracuse  yes- 
terday and  made  a  good  impression.  That  he  has 
strength  as  an  honest  and  upright  man,  with  an 
admirable  reputation  as  mayor  of  Buffalo,  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  he  will  have  a  sentimental  strength 
as  being  the  same  type  of  public  oflScial  as  Patti- 
son,  whom  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  have 
made  their  candidate." 

This  seems  a  complete  answer  to  the  barroom 
story  which  Prof.  Peck  has  published. — Henry 
Loomis  Nelson  in  Boston  Herald. 


Sayiiv^s  dLiid  Doings  of  Men 


His  Body  Kept  Stufied, 

The  body  of  M.  Markoff,  the  great  Siberian  rail- 
way contractor,  says  the  St.  James  Gazette,  has  been 
stuffed  by  his  widow,  fitted  with  glass  and  garbed 
in  dress  clothes,  and  it  now  inhabits  a  richly  inlaid 
cabinet  in  a  corner  of  Mme.  Markoff  's  drawing 
room. — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


respond.     ' '  One    cat    has    four    feet.     No    cat    has 
live  feet. ' ' — Washington  Post. 


'  Tammany  is   Safe. 

Senator  Chauneey  M.  Depew  was  hurrying  through 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  yesterday  when  he  met 
Representative  Sulzer,  of  New  York. 

"Hello,  Sulzer,"  said  the  Senator,  "how's  the 
guardian  of  Tammany?" 

Mr.  Sulzer  drew  himself  up  in  his  most  Henry 
Clay  manner. 

' '  Senator, ' '  said  he  ,  "  Tammany  needs  no 
guardian.  It  has  lived  and  flourished  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  has  withstood  storms  and  tempests  and 
has  always  emerged  victoriously.  Men  may  come — 
even  Senators  may  come — and  men  may  go,  but 
Tammany  will   abide   forever."- — Washington  Post. 


Spooner's  Oat  Stoiy. 

Senater  Spooner  yesterday  was  propounding  a 
conundrum  to  his  colleagues.  It  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  him  the  other  evening  while  he  was  out 
to  dinner.  Although  a  very  simple  little  thing,  the 
Senator,  while  possessing  the  keenest  legal  mind 
in  Congress,  had  been  unable  to  frame  a  correct 
reply.     He  enjoyed  trying  it  on  others. 

This  conundrum  was:  "Which  has  more  feet — 
one  cat  or  no  cat  ? ' ' 

' '  I  pass  it  over  to  you, ' '  or  something  like  that, 
was  the  almost  invariable  reply. 

"Why,    no   cat,   of   course,"   Mr.   Spooner   would 


California  Spelling. 
Bob  Burdette,  the  preacher  humorist  of  Los 
.\ngeles,  tells  a  story  of  a  rich  contractor  from 
the  east  who  was  sojourning  in  California  and 
who  had  great  difficulty  in  twisting  the  Spanish 
names  of  places  around  his  Hibernian  tongue.  In 
speaking  of  San  .Jose,  Mojave,  Vallejo  and  other 
towns  which  he  had  visited  he  gave  the  literal 
.1  instead  of  H.  Mr.  Burdette  tried  to  explain, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  Irishman,  who  ex- 
claimed, explosively:  "Ye  have  a  fine  climate  out 
here  and  ye  have  flowers  an '  fruit  galore,  but  blast 
the  country,  say  I,  where  they  spell  hickory  with  a 
,i!" — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


SENATE  HATH  NO  CHARMS. 

Indians  Prefer  Highly  Colored  Pictures  to  Legisla- 
tive Oratory. 

Representative  Campbell  was  utterly  unable  to 
persuade  a  group  of  blanket  Indians  yesterday  that 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  inter- 
esting. Heading  a  band  of  Pueblos,  who  met  hiui 
in  the  House  corridors,  he  started  toward  the  nortli 
end.  They  followed  behind  in  single  file,  their 
highly  artistic  dress  fascinating  all  beholders  whom 
they  passed  along  the  way. 

Once  up  the  marble  stairway,  the  red  men  stood 
transfixed  before  the  gaud3^  colors  the  painter  em- 
ployed in  depicting  the  battle  of  Chapultepec.  The 
gallery  doors  of  the  Senate  stood  open  for  the 
tribesmen,  but  Mr.  Campbell  herded  them  inside 
the  chamber  with  difficulty.  He  restrained  them 
only  briefly  before  they  tracked  back  to  admire 
again   that   attractive   painting. — Washington   Post 
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8IJ3PT    DUSIMO    THi:    FIGHT. 


Oeneral  Fuji  in  Thick  of  Battle  Thought  He  Could 
be  Wakened  When  Needed. 

Krederick  I'uluier,  the  torrf»poud»'nt,  who  ban  been 
with  Oen.  Kuruki  in  the  field,  Bayii  in  bi«  recently 
l>ul>liHhe<i  hook:  "Uen.  Kuroki  spent  mo»t  of  his 
time  in  the  shade.  Uen.  Fuji,  the  chief,  went  to 
Hieeii  in  the  thii'k  of  the  fight  on  the  2d.  He  had 
worked  most  of  the  night  planning  for  that  day. 
He  eould  not  make  the  work  of  the  infantry,  any 
euHier  i>r  make  the  fire  of  oiir  guns  any  more  ac 
curate  by  watching  them.  When  he  was  wanted 
he  .oiildlie  iiwiikt-ned. — Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 

AN    OBLIOING    PA88ENOEK 


he   Kuiil,  "so  as  to  get   the  effect  of  newness  off. 
Then  1  will  start  the  portrait." 

This  to  the  daughter  of  a  multi-millionaire  who 
is  accustomed  to  wearing  the  same  costume  at  the 
most  half  a  dozen  timesi  The  great  artist  was 
deaf  to  all  protests,  and,  confronted  with  the  choice 
of  wearing  the  dress  as  directed  or  going  without 
a  Sargent  portrait,  the  young  woman  consented  to 
do  as  she  was  asked.  She  reganls  herself  as  a 
heroine. —  -New    York    Times. 


Wooden    Leg    Bemoved    to    Oive    More    Boom    in 
Crowded  Car. 

l.tiiidoners  take  their  grueling  very  cheerfully; 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  a  fog  improves  the  manners 
of  companions  in  misfortune.  On  Thursday  night, 
for  exumple.  there  were  seventeen  people  in  a 
I.onilon  &  Southwestern  compartment.  .\nother 
tried  to  »i|uee7.e  in  and  failed.  "Can't  get  any 
furth<'r."  cried  a  man  inside;  "there's  a  man  here 
with  a  woollen  leg  blocking  the  way."  "Oh!" 
said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg;  "excuse  me  half 
a  moment."  He  unscrewed  his  leg  and  put  it  on 
the    rack. — London   Chronicle. 


'  WASHINGTON   TEBBITOBY" 


Doorkeeper  of  the  Hotise  Almost  Lost  His  Place 
from   Ignorance. 

.\  l)ig.  ruddy-faced  man  bustled  up  to  a  door- 
n'l-per  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  House  yester- 
day. 

"Tell  Congressman  Humphrey  that  8.  G.  Cos- 
grove,  of  Washington,  would  like  to  see  him," 
said   the    visitor. 

"  Well,  man,  have  you  come  here  all  the  way  from 
Washington  Territoryf  It's  a  long  distance,  isn't 
itt"  obsjTvpd  the  «ym|>athetic  guardian  of  the 
House  precincts. 

"What!  Don't  you  know  that  Washington  is 
now  a  atatpf  Vou  call  it  a  Territory.  Well,  T  do 
vum.  You  shall  be  removed  from  your  place  this 
very  day."  retorted  the  old  man  of  ruddy  counte- 
nance, without  cracking  a  smile. 

The  doorkeeper  was  disconcerted  at  the  strong- 
voiced  stranger  till  Mr.  Humphrey,  coming  out,  ex- 
plained that  Cosgrove,  who  brings  the  electoral  vote 
of  Washington  State  here,  is  one  of  the  jolliest 
jokers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Then  Cosgrove  forgave 
the  doorkeeper  for  calling  his  State  a  Territory. — 
Washington  Post. 

HOW   CAN   SHE  DO   IT? 


Society  Belle  Most  Wear  Same  Dress  for  Thirty 
Days. 
.\  young  woman  well  known  in  New  York  and 
lx>ndon  society  is  at  present  going  through  what 
she  regards  as  a  most  painful  ordeal.  Some  time 
ago  John  S.  Sargent  consented  to  paint  her  por- 
trait, and  by  the  way  of  preparation  he  told  her  to 
buy  a  dress  of  rich  brown  velvet.  She  did  so,  and 
Mr.  Sftrgent  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the 
costume. 

'.Inst  wear  the  dress  every  day  for  a  month," 


A  DOCTOB'S  DELIGHT 


Patient  Squirms  While  Enraptured  Doctor  PraisM 
Qualities  of  Magniflcent  Carbuncle. 

Doctor  Uoane  was  demonstrator  at  a  clinic  which 
hail  under  advisement  a  patient  suffering  with  a 
carbuncle  of  unusual  proportions.  In  a  burst  of 
scientific  rupture  the  demonstrator  delivered  some- 
thing in  the  following  vein: 

"Perfect  specimen!  Perfect  specimen!  I  never 
Haw  one  superior  to  this.  .\  beautiful  inflamation. 
.\  truly  magnificent  growth.  There — isn't  that 
simply  "exquisite!  .\ll  my  life  I  have  longed  for 
such  a  carbuncle.  Isn't  it  a  gemf  Isn't  it  a  de- 
light f 

S<|uirming  out  of  the  doctor's  reach  the  unhappy 
victim  raised  his  hands  in  protest. 

"Knough!"  he  gasped.  "Hell  is  full  of  joy  like 
yours"  A  choms  of  laughter  was  elicited  from 
the  clinic. 

"My  dear  man,"  declared  Dr.  Doane  solemnly, 
•  •  you  are  an  ingrate.  You  don 't  deserve  to  have 
such   a   lovely  carbuncle." — New  York  Times. 


FAMOUS  .OLD   CBADLE. 


Has  Bocked   Governors,   Senators,   Bepresentatives, 
Army  Officers,  and  Diplomats. 

.\  gray  old  man  entered  the  Vice-president's 
room  Saturday.  He  sought  Senator  Frye,  and, 
after  depositing  the  electoral  vote  of  North  Da- 
kota, indulged  in  reminiscences  of  the  two  Presi- 
dential campaigns  in  which  Andrew  Jackson  won. 
.Mthough  A.  B.  Russell  was  then  but  a  lad,  his 
memory  at  eighty-three  is  keen.  He  has  in  his 
mind's  eye  a  vivid  picture  of  how  the  voters  looked 
those   days   in  passing  to   the   polls. 

He  touched  on  his  service  years  ago  as  a  fellow- 
commissioner  with  Cadwallader  Colden  Washburn, 
for  many  terms  a  member  of  Congress  from  Wis- 
consin, major-general  of  volunteers,  and  likewise 
governor  of  the  Badger  State.  Then  Senator  Frye 
became  reminiscent,  for  Cadwallader  hailed  from 
Senator  Frye's  old  Congressional  district.  The 
North  Dakota  visitor  observed  his  own  regard  for 
the  ex-governor  and  ex-Representative,  and  men- 
tioned the  latter's  gift  of  a  library  to  his  home 
town    of    hivermore.    Me. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Senator  Frye,  his  mind  evi- 
ilently- going   back    to   earlier   days. 

""They  had  a  famous  cradle  in  the  corner  of  the 
old  Washburn  residence,  shown  the  day  the  library 
was  dedicated,"  said  Russell. 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Frye  again.  "You  know, 
1  made  a  speech  that  day.  and  T  referred  to  that  old 
Washburn  cradle  as  having  rocked  four  governors  of 
States,  four  Failed  States  Representatives,  three 
Cnited  States  Senators,  one  major  general,  one 
•'Hlitain  in  the  navy,  and  two  foreign  ministers." — 
W^-ihington   Post. 
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QUITS  WBITING  BOOKS 


THE  BAST  A  DISAPPOINTMENT 


Humorist  Bangs  Driven  Out  of  the  Habit  by  His 
Seven-Year-Old  Son. 

Face-to-face  criticism  is  something  authors  are 
not  familiar  with.  But  John  Kendrick  Bangs  has  a 
story  about  a  dose  of  it  he  got  some  time  ago.  One 
evening  at  dinner  the  humorist  and  a  couple  of 
friends  were  discussing  various  books.  Mr.  Bangs ' 
seven-year-old  son  was  discussing  the  food  and  pay- 
ing little  attention  to  literature. 

But  in  a  lull  in  the  conversation  the  boy  looked  up, 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  said  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity: 

"I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  papa,  and  of 
course,  while  you  are  personally  my  favorite  author, 
I  think  in  the  matter  of  writing  books  Winston 
Churchill  has  got  you  skinned. ' ' 

"And,"  concluded  Mr.  Bangs  after  relating  this 
incident,  "It  was  soon  after  this  filial  blow  that  I 
quit  trying  to  write  books  and  started  in  on  the 
libretto  for  Miss  Lillian  Russell's  opera." — New 
York  Times. 


WEBB  ALL  THERE. 


Vermont  Sends  all  Electors  to  Washington  to  Ouard 
and  Present  Ballots. 

There  have  been  some  unique  incidents  in  the 
bringing  of  the  electoral  votes  to  the  President  pro 
tempore.  The  messenger  from  California  came  with 
the  ten  votes  of  that  State  sewed  into  the  lining  of 
his  coat,  near  the  inside  pocket.  He  simply 
couldn't  lose  the  votes  unless  he  lost  his  coat. 
Several  gentlemen  entered  in  a  delegation  with  the 
messenger  from  Vermont.  Mr.  John  F.  Murphy, 
the  clerk,  who  keeps  a  reoord  of  votes  received, 
asked  for  the  usual  credentials,  which  is  a  paper 
signed  by  all  the  other  electors,  designating  the 
name  of  the  messenger. 

' '  I  haven 't  any  credentials, ' '  retorted  the  Ver- 
monter,  ' '  but  we  electors  are  all  here, ' '  and  out 
stepped  his  three  colleagues  in  proof  of  his  words. 

Indiana  sent  her  fifteen  electoral  votes  by  a 
double  messenger  service.  A.  K.  Sills,  of  Monti- 
cello,  and  J.  D.  Oliver,  of  South  Bend,  conveyed  the 
important  records.  "Nearly  all  the  others  wanted 
the  office,"  said  Sills,  "but  it  was  too  important  to 
fight  over.  So  Oliver  and  I  joined  forces  and  se- 
cured a  majority,  and  here  we  are. ' ' — Washington 
Post. 


$10,000    to    Curry   a   Horse. 

That  confederate  money  was  never  taken  seriously 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  story  told  by  the 
late  General  John  B.  Gordon,  and  which,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  has  never  appeared  in  print: 

One  day  during  a  temporary  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  opposing  forces  a  tall,  strapping 
Yankee  rode  into  the  confederate  camp  on  a  sorry- 
looking  horse  to  effect  a  trade  for  some  tobacco. 

"Hullo,  yank!"  hailed  one  of  a  number  of  con- 
federate soldiers  lolling  about  on  the  grass  in  front 
of  a  tent.  "That's  a  right  smart  horse  youall  got 
there." 

"Think  so?"  returned  the  yank. 

"Yes;  what '11  you  take  for  himT" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know." 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  $7,000  for  him,"  bantered 
the   confederate. 

"You  go  to  blazes!"  indignantly  returned  the 
yank;  "I've  just  paid  $10,000  of  your  money  to 
have  him   curried." — Lippincotts. 


Oregon  Man  Finds  the  Conditions  Far  From  What 
He  Expected. 

"I  am  fifty  years  old,"  said  Judge  Benson,  a 
prosperous  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Oregon, 
at  the  New  Willard,  "and  this  is  my  first  trip  east 
of  the  Alleghanies. 

"The  journey  is  in  some  ways  a  disappointment, 
for,  take  it  all  in  all,  this  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent does  not  'size  up'  with  the  region  in  which  I 
live.  One  of  the  points  of  inferiority  is  the  rivers; 
I  had  for  years  read  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Ohio,  and  imagined  them  to  be  magnificent 
streams,  but  alongside  the  majestic  Columbia  they 
seem  mere  creeks.  Another  sharp  contrast  is  in  the 
timber;  in  our  forests  trees  as  big  as  the  marble 
pillars  in  this  lobby  would  be  accounted  of  ordinary 
size;  in  the  old  States  the  woods  seem  nothing  more 
than  a  lot  of  brush  or  undergrowth. 

' '  Where  I  live,  in  an  elevated  plateau  of  Southern 
Oregon,  there  is  no  railroad  nearer  than  forty  miles, 
and  yet  the  people  seem  to  be  as  happy  and  as  well 
informed  as  in  this  long-settled  Eastern  section.  We 
raise  thousands  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
when  the  government  perfects  its  reclamation  plans 
our  valleys  will  be  tne  theater  of  great  agricultural 
operations.  The  land  is  naturally  fertile,  and  mois- 
ture is  only  needed  to  make  it  produce  abundantly. ' ' 
— Washington  Post. 


HE  WON  THEIE  HEARTS. 


Maj.  McDowell,  Clerk  of  the  House,  Is  Able  to  Rise 
to  the  Occasion. 

Maj.  McDowell,  the  clerk  of  the  House,  and  form- 
erly a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  has  seen 
arduous  speaking  service  on  the  stump.  In  the 
campaign  of  1896  he  was  sent  out  over  the  circuit 
with  an  orator  of  some  note,  now  dead.  They  were 
billed  at  a  big  city  in  the  western  part  of  the  Key- 
stone State,  and  the  orator  had  first  go.  He  talked 
on  and  on,  an  hour,  and  then  another  hour.  Mc- 
Dowell was  anxious  for  an  eloquent  flight  or  two, 
but  saw  his  chances  gradually  waning  as  his  speak- 
ing colleague  monopolized  the  time  and  wearied  the 
audience.  At  last  the  orator  approached  the  climax, 
and  also  the  conclusion  of  his  effort,  in  portraying 
the  virtues  of  William  McKinley. 

"Had  I  the  arms  of  Atlas,"  said  he,  "I  would 
reach  out  for  a  mighty  pen.  I  would  dip  it  in  the 
boiling  caldron  of  Vesuvius,  and  I  would  write 
across  the  heavens:  'William  McKinley,  I  love 
you. '  ' ' 

There  was,  of  course,  a  great  outburst  at  this 
peroration,  whereupon  McDowell,  boiling  with  in- 
dignation that  he  should  have  been  forced  to  speak 
so  late  at  night,  was  introduced. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  curtly, 
"had  I  the  arms  of  Atlas,  I  would  reach  out  into 
the  hills  and  pull  up  a  big  sapling,  I  would  dip  it  in 
the  molten  metal  of  one  of  your  furnaces  and  write 
in  blazing  letters  these  words: 

"  'You   have  had  enough.'  " 

Then  McDowell  sat  down,  and  the  political  rally 
disbanded. — Washington  Post. 


The  Sole  New  York  Topic. 

"I  met  a  New  York  man  yesterday  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  that  awful  blizzard  last  week." 
"I  suppose  that's  all  he  talked  about?" 
' '  No,   all   he   talked   about   was   money. ' ' — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 
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WealtK  in  Land  and  Waier 


QUEST  OF  FORTUNE  AND  ITS  ROMANTIC    RESULTS    IN    WEST- 
KHN    AMERICA,   SOUTH   AFRICA  AND  CUBA. 


With  a  new  railroad  completed  across  the 
state  of  Nevada,  tapping  important  mineral 
belts  and  bringinj;  the  rather  fabulous  re- 
gions of  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  into  closer 
proximity  with  "civilization;"  with  dia- 
monds being  discovered  in  South  Africa  that 
command  an  insurance  policy  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  with  the  announcement 
that  processes  have  at  last  been  discovered 
for  the  successful  extraction  of  gold  from 
sea  water,  the  making  of  wealth  by  other 
means  than  mercantile  trade  and  commerce 


is  changed,  and  the  "good  old  times"  such 
as  flourished  in  the  later  seventies  when  Com- 
stock  and  Consolidated  Virginia  were  in 
everybody's  thought  are  once  more  to  the 
front. 


NEVADA'S   NEW    BONANZAS 


Bomantic  Story  of  the  Fortunes  That  Are  Foond 
In  the  Once  Barren  Desert. 

From  the  windswept  sands  of  southern  Nevada, 
where  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  only  ngn» 
of  life  were  the  vultures  sunning  themselves  on 
the  gray  Ihvh  ornKS.  hns  sprung  Goldfield,  destined, 


The   New   Map   of   Ooldfteld,   Nevada. 


or  by  manufacturing  industry  comes  again 
into  a  prominence  which  it  has  not  had  since 
the  sensational  days  of  the  Klondike 

Nevada  has  been  a  dreary  state  for  a  very 
lonj;  time,  and,  until  the  new  bonanzas  at 
Tonopah  and  (ioldfield  were  located,  it  wa.s 
the  foolhardy  man  indeed  who  would  plan 
to  spend  his  own  or  someone  else's  money  in 
railroads  or  in  anything  that  savored  of  in- 
dustrj-.     Now,  however,  the  face  of  things 


it  is  believed,  to  be  the  greatest  gold  camp  in  the 
world. 

Discovered  by  a  man  who  had  thrice  stood  within 
the  fateful  shadow  of  the  gallows,  it  has  given 
the  boon  of  riches  to  hundreds,  as  it  has  to  the 
solitary  discoverer,  whose  bold  spirit,  broken  by 
the  routine  of  prison  life  and  the  threat  of  death, 
preferred  the  desolation  and  the  deadly  silence  of 
the  desert  to  the  companionship  of  his  fellow  men. 

"Diamondfield  Jack"  Davis,  known  from  the 
Rio  Qrande  to  Nome  as  a  "gun"  man,  and  con- 
victed of  murder,  walked  out  of  the  Idaho  State 
Penitentiary  two  years  ago  a  free  man,  after  hav- 
ing been  sentenced  to  death  on  the  gallows  three 
different  times.     His  freedom  was  due  to  the  fact 
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that  another  man  had  confessed  to  the  deed,  and 
that  the  man  who  had  drawn  his  death  warrant 
and  who  toiled  early  and  late  as  a  special  prose- 
cutor had  become  convinced  of  his  innocence  and 
toiled   even   harder  to   obtain  his  pardon. 

When  "Diamondfield  Jack"  Davis  walked  out  of 
the  prison  gateway  and  saw  the  blue  sky  above  him 
once  more,  he  wasted  no  time,  but  came  straight 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  he  found  Judge  O.  W. 
Powers,  who  had  appeared  as  special  prosecutor 
against  him,  and  who,  at  the  request  of  the  trial 
judge,  had  drawn  up  his<death  warrant,  and  who 
had  striven  to  procure  his  pardon  on  learning  of 
his  innocence. 

"Judge,"  said  the  rough  plainsman,  his  scarred 
face  working  with  emotion,  "you  are  a  white  man. 
You  did  what  you  thought  was  right  in  the  first 
place,  and  what  you  knew  was  right  in  the  second. 
I'll  never  forget  what  you've  done  for  me,  and 
some  time,  may  be,  I  can  pay  you  back  in  a  small 
way.  I  came  all  the  way  from  the  Idaho  Peniten- 
tiary to  tell  you  "Diamondfield"  never  forgets  a 
friend. ' ' 

Judge  Powers,  knowing  the  man  must  be  prac- 
tically penniless  after  his  long  sojourn  in  prison, 
asked  him  if  he  could  help  him  financially. 

' '  Judge, ' '  responded  ' ' Diamondfield, "  "if  you 
could  see  your  way  to  grubstake  me,  I  reckon  I'll 
take  a  walk  along  with  a  burro  into  the  desert. 
Axaybe  I'll  strike  something,  and  maybe  I  won't, 
but,  anyway,  I  reckon  that  a  spell  out  there  in  the 
lonesomeness,  with  only  a  burro  and  the  buzzards 
for  company,  may  help  me  to'  feel  a  little  better 
toward  the  human  race.  I  sure  have  some  bitter- 
ness against  it  now." 

The  attorney  gave  the  man  sufficient  funds  and 
dismissed  him  with  a  few  words  of  advice,  little 
thinking  that  it  would  ever  result  in  any  finan- 
cial benefit  to  himself. 

"Diamondfield  Jack"  proceeded  to  Tonopah, 
tlien  a  new  camp  in  its  zenith.  He  stayed  there 
tor  a  time  and  then  one  day  announced  that  there 
were  too  many  men  there  for  him.  He  loaded  up 
a  burro  with  his  prospector's  outfit  and  the  last 
the  citizens  of  Tonopah  saw  of  him  for  some  time 
was  the  morning  he  started  southward  into  the 
desert. 

Came    Back    Wealthy. 

When  "Diamondfield"  returned  to  civilization 
again  he  brought  with  him  rich  specimens  of  ore, 
which  set  the  men  of  Tonopah  wild  with  curiosity. 
He  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  gold 
camp  and  that  he  had  taken  up  several  claims. 

"The  rest  of  ye  can  have  a  chance  now,"  he 
said.  "I've  got  all  I  want." 

The  exodus  started  that  day,  and  in  a  week 
Goldfield,  a  city  of  tents,  sprang  into  being. 

In  what  he  believed  to  be  the  richest  part  of  the 
district  the  discoverer  had  staked  out  several 
claims,  which  he  called  the  "Diamondfield  group." 
With  the  development  of  the  camp  came  that  of 
"Diamondfield,"  and  now  the  mining  company  of 
that  name  controls  some  of  the  richest  properties  in 
the  district. 

"Diamondfield  Jack"  did  not  forget  his  promise 
to  Judge  Powers.  The  latter  was  a  democratic 
candidate  tor  Congress  at  the  last  election  in  Utah, 
and  wont  down  to  defeat  with  his  party.  Two  days 
after  the  election  he  received  a  letter  in  which  was 
an  order  for  shares  of  stock  in  the  Diamondfield 
Mining  company,  worth  at  the  present  time  $10,000, 
but  which  may  ultimately  make  their  owner  a 
millionaire. 

A  despatch  from  Goldfield  announced  the  next 
day  that  on  the  Quartzite  claim,  owned  by  the  Dia- 


mondfield company,  had  been  made  a  strike  beside 
which  the  others  almost  paled  into  insignificance. 

' '  Thirty-six  feet  of  ore,  running  in  value  from 
$300  to  $30,000  a  ton,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  ore 
body  not  known.  Greater  than  the  Jumbo," 
read  the  despatch. 

The  last  named  property  is  one  which  during 
the  year  since  its  discovery  has  brought  in  more 
than  $1,000,000  to  its  owners  in  cash  and  has  mil- 
lions in  sight. 

"Diamondfield  Jack"  Davis  is  a  lawless  cow- 
boy and  prospector  no  more.  Now  he  is  John  Davis, 
owner  of  mines  and  leader  of  the  conservative,  law 
abiding  element  in  the  camp. 

So  from  the  desire  of  one  man,  embittered  by 
sorrow,  to  reward  his  benefactor  has  sprung  Gold- 
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CAN   GOLD  BE  EXTBACTKU  FROM  SEA   WATEBf 
An    KngliHh    Scientist    Clajmi    to  U«  Able  to  Do  l:k>  i'rofitably. 


Wull  Street  Financierit  Have  B«en  Doing  It  SucceiwfuJly  For  Year*. 


Some  Time  Ago  a  New  England  Promoter  of  a  Sea  Water   Uold    Mine   Made  Ck)n8iderable   Money   by 

Beating  the  Stockholders  to  the  Boat. 
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.\nd  Every  Sammer  the  Seaside  Snmmer  Resort  Keepers  Are  More  or  I>eM  Sneeesafal. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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field,  the  white  city,  from  the  mines  of  which  the 
gold  has  been  flowing  for  a  year  in  an  ever  in- 
creasing stream. 

There  was  not  a  house  in  all  the  region  one  year 
ago.  To-day,  although  houses  are  stUl  few,  a  city 
of  tents  houses  a  population  of  six  thousand  per- 
sons. Here  are  gathered  men  from  every  walk  of 
life  and  from  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
toiler  from  the  smoky  factories  of  the  East,  the 
farm  boy  from  the  corn  lands  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  cowboy  from  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  capital- 
ist and  the  professional  man  all  have  their  part  in 
Goldfiold. 

It's  day  all  day  in  the  daytime, 
But  there  is  no  night  in  Creede, 
applies  to  Goldfield.  All  day  the  miners  come  and 
go  through  the  tent-walled  streets.  The  stage  from 
Tonopah,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  appears  with 
the  flourish  of  the  old  days,  and  the  alkali  covered 
travellers  hasten  into  the  tent  saloons  to  cut  the 
acrid  dust  with  fiery  potations.  An  automobile  line 
gives  a  modern  aid  to  the  place.  Heavily  laden 
wagons,  drawn  by  six  and  eight  mule  teams,  drag 
their  way  into  the  camp  with  supplies  through  a 
cloud  of  heavy  dust,  in  which  the  language  of  their 
tired  drivers  appears  in  sulphurous  flashes. 

"Bad"  Men  Held  in  COieck. 

In  the  mining  camps  of  an  earlier  day  it  was 
often  necessary  for  the  owner  of  a  claim  to  arm 
himself  with  a  rifle  and  six  shooter  and  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  his  property,  to  protect  it  from  am- 
bitious persons  who  hung  around  the  camps  to  ap- 
propriate the  fruits  of  another  man's  fortune  or 
work.    In  Goldfield  this  necessity  is  not  apparent. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  camp  the  old  heads,  who 
had  suffered  in  times  past,  got  together  and  formed 
a  protective  association.  This  was  joined  by  all 
the  claim  holders  and  lessees,  and  when  "claim 
jumpers"  appeared  and  the  question  of  ownership 
of  any  certain  property  came  up  the  committtee 
went  into  session  and  heard  the  evidence.  Where 
it  was  shown  that  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
was  a  professional  '  claim  jumper,"  or  had  a  bud- 
ding inclination  in  that  direction,  he  was  gently 
requested  to  leave,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee saw  that  he  went. 

The  last  offender  was  a  man  who  boldy  "jumped" 
a  claim  in  broad  daylight.  The  committee  met  at 
night  and  the  next  morning  the  "jumper's"  tent 
was  empty  and  his  blankets  were  gone.  Teamsters 
driving  in  from  Tonopah  told  a  tale  of  a  florid 
faced  man,  loaded  like  a  burro,  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  camp  fixtures,  who  answered  the  salutations 
of  the  teamsters  with  an  oath  as  he  worked  his  way 
through    the   waste    to    Tonopah. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Cripple  Creek  and  other 
great  gold  camps  the  producing  mines  are  all  on 
different  veins,  hundreds  of  wnich  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  long  slope  where  the  discoveries 
have  been  made. 

Another  feature  of  the  Goldfield  properties  is  that 
the  mines  from  which  the  big  shipments  have  been 
made  were  pay  ore  from  the  grass  roots.  This  fact, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  accounted  for  the  as- 
tounding production  of  the  camp  for  the  first  year 
of  its  history.  The  first  year's  shipments  from 
Cripple  Creek  amounted  to  $360,000.  Goldfield  has 
already  shipped  ore  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  double 
this  amount  is  stacked  up  at  the  different  mines 
awaiting  better  transportation  facilities. 

The  first  ore  was  shipped  from  Goldfield  last 
winter  by  the  Combination  Mine.  This  property 
has  had  ore  from  the  surface  to  its  present  depth 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  the  ore  has 
averaged  $500  a  ton.   The  mine  has  shipped  $500,000 
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worth  of  ore  and  has  ore  \'alued  at  another  half 
million  parked  in  sack*  on  the  dump  ready  for  ship- 
ment. This  Hum  represents  only  the  development 
work,  for  no  exploitation  of  the  great  ore  veins 
to  ascertain  their  width  and  thickness  has  yet 
lieen   undertaken. 

The  great  Jumbo  mine,  now  tied  up  in  litigation, 
produi-ed  during  the  year  $1,000,000,  and  has  a  four 
foot  streak  of  pay  ore  running  from  $300  to  $1,000 
a  ton  at  a  depth  of  only  two  hundred  feet. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  a  mine  shipping 
rirh  ore  from  the  surface  is  the  famous  Sandstorm 
lease,  which  lies  two  miles  north  of  Jumbo.  Four 
men  who  met  in  the  maelstrom  of  camp  life  pooled 
their  combined  assets,  amounting  to  a  few  hundred 
<lollani,  and  leased  a  small  section  of  desert  sand 
having  a  most  unpromising  appearance  because  of 
its  distance  from  the  then  known  ore  zone.  In  three 
days  they  dug  a  hole  ten  feet  deep  and  took  from 
it  fifteen  tons  of  ore,  netting  $98,000.  At  this  point 
the  owners  of  the  property  objected  to  this  easy 
method  of  acquiring  work  by  merely  scraping  the 
ground,  and  insisted  on  the  lessees  sinking  a  shaft. 
They  are  now  doing  this  and  have  millions  in  sight. 

Another  big  mine  of  the  district  is  the  Januarj-, 
which  began  shipping  last  January.  This  property 
is  worked  by  lessees,  who  have  already  realized 
$400,000  for  ores  shipped  and  have  $300,000  worth 
on  band  ready  for  shipping.  The  mine  now  has 
one  foot  of  ore  worth  $3,800  a  ton,  five  feet  worth 
$300  a  ton  and  thirty  feet  of  milling  ore,  the  entire 
vein  being  thirty-eight  feet  between  walls  and  the 
workings  only  200  feet  deep. 

Luck  of  Three  Young  Men. 

Three  young  men  in  search  of  opportunity  arrived 
in  tioldfield  together  six  months  ago.  They  had  no 
i-apital  but  their  hands,  and  knew  nothing  of  min- 
ing. They  took  up  a  claim  where  there  seemed  to 
be  plenty  of  rock,  although  they  knew  nothing 
about  its  value.  Now  these  young  men  own  the 
Tonopah  Club  mine,  accounted  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  district.    The  ore  in  sight  is  valued  at  $1,000,- 

•  >(>0.  and  no  one  knows  the  extent  of  the  great  veins 
(■n   the  property. 

Other  mines  of  the  district  are  the  Florence,  which 
IK  producing  at  the  rate  of  $150,000  a  month;  the 
Velvet,  the  Vernal  Fraction,  the  Daisy  and  the 
<  'imarron  Fraction,  on  all  of  which  properties  dis- 
■  overies  of  such  a  nature  have  been  made  as  to 
insure  their  permanency  and  richness  of  production 
for  a  long  time. 

The  advent  of  Ooldfield  on  the  map  has  sent  hun- 
dreds of  prospectors  into  the  field  and  new  camps 
are  constantly  heard  from.  Prospectors  dot  the 
Ralston  Desert  and  are  busy  through  all  of  Southern 
Nevada.  Death  Valley,  with  its  record  of  bleaching 
skeletons  of  prospectors  gone  before,  has  no  terrors 
for  them.  The  building  of  the  San  Pedro.  Los  An- 
geles and  Salt  Lake  road  has  opened  a  vaHt  area  of 
country   similar   to   that   in   which   Ooldfield   is   lo- 

•  uted,  and  rich  strikes  are  daily  reported  from  it. 

Ooldfield  district  is  the  one  in  alt  the  world  per- 
haps which  has  not  been  berated  by  one  class  while 
another  has  sung  its  praises.  No  one  whose  word 
<-nmmand8  consideration  has  been  found  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  district.  Mining  engineers  have 
heralded  its  worth  and  prophesied  great  things  for 
the  camp. 

"Diamondfield  Jack"  and  his  burro  made  real 
the  mirage  of  a  city  in  the  desert,  and  the  "gray 
ash  heaps  of  Hades,"  as  the  hills  of  this  barren 
country  were  called  by  the  early  pilgrims  to  the 
roast,  now  east  a  golden  hne  across  the  silvery  des- 
»-rt  »and8. — Salt  Lake  Correspondence  of  New  York 
Herald. 
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DISCOVEEED  THE  LOST  ELDORADO 


Cleveland  Men  at  Length  Find  the  Wonderful  Mine 
in  a  Cuban  Wilderness. 

The  famous  lost  mine  of  Trinidad,  reputed  to  have 
been  the  richest  mine  in  the  world,  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  gold  were  shipped  to  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  has  been  discov- 
ered by  a  party  of  Cleveland  men.  The  secret  of 
how  the  early  Dons  in  Cuba  made  their  vast  for- 
tunes and  enriched  the  Spanish  crown  by  millions  of 
dollars  has  at  last  been  solved  by  the  discoverers  of 
the  lost  mine. 

The  story  of  its  discovery  and  subsequent  dig- 
gings reads  more  like  fiction  than  the  plain  state- 
■  ment  of  facts  which  are  corroborated  by  a  number 
of  Cleveland's  most  prominent  men.  It  is  a  tale 
of  pirates,  fabulously  wealthy  Dons,  rivaling  the 
search  for  the  lost  treasures  of  the  Incas. 

In  December  of  the  year  1902,  W.  C.  Watkins  and 
A.  T.  Watkins,  brothers,  and  A.  H.  Tyner,  landed 
at  Trinidad  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  in  the  in- 
terests of  large  timber  estates  in  that  part  of  the 
island.  While  stopping  at  Trinidad  before  starting 
on  their  inspection  tour  of  the  forests  they  heard 
ot  the  old  traditions  of  the  lost  mine.  One  of  the 
old  traditions  was  that  pack  trains  would  arrive 
from  the  interior  loaded  with  gold-bearing  ores  of 
fabulous  value.  This  tradition  was  to  the  eflfect 
that  certain  pirates  would  periodically  arrive  off 
the  coast  near  Trinidad  and  within  a  few  days 
the  pack  trains  would  arrive.  Their  burdens  would 
be  taken  aboard  the  pirate  ships  and  the  mule  trains 
would  disappear  in  the  wilderness  of  the  island. 
Trinidad  was  a  noted  rendezvous  of  pirates  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  mines  were  at  one  time 
worked  by  pirates. 

First  Evidences  of  the  Spot. 

Not  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  knew  anything 
definite  about  the  mine.  The  natives  for  more  than 
a  century  past  knew  no  more  about  the  mine  than 
is  known  in  Trinidad  today.  Even  the  traditions 
were  vague,  but  they  so  impressed  the  three  Amer- 
icans that  they  started  across  the  island  on  a  tour 
of  investigation. 

For  more  than  a  month  they  searched  through  the 
hills  and  along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams 
that  abound  in  that  section  of  the  island.  Never 
did  a  prospecting  party  work  harder  or  more  sys- 
tematically. All  were  experienced  mining  engi- 
neers and  every  section  of  the  country  was  ex- 
amined. 

When  about  to  give  up  the  search  they  discovered 
what  appeared  to  be  evidences  of  Spanish  reduc- 
tion of  ores.     This  led  to  further  investigation  and 
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search  which  resulted  in  finding  of  ores  that  showed 
gold  values.  Further  search  developed  what  proved 
to  be  the  dump  of  an  old  mine,  but  no  entries  could 
be  found.  Finally,  water  was  seen  trickling  from 
the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  dump.  Investigation 
proved  that  this  was  one  of  the  old  workings  and 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  had  been  sealed  with  a  clay 
having  cement-like  properties,  effectually  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

This  obstruction  was  removed  and  entry  ^vas 
gained  to  the  tunnel.  On  going  into  the  tunnel  for 
a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  another  obstruction  was 
found  consisting  of  tons  of  surface  rock,  that  had 
been  hauled  into  the  tunnel  to  block  it  up.  Not  hav- 
ing sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  exploration  a 
claim  was  made  for  the  property  to  the  government 
of  Cuba  and  allowed,  granting  to  the  discoverers 
full  rights  to  the  property. 

Timbers  Had  Petrified. 

The  Watkins  brothers  then  returned  to  Cleveland 
and  interested  Col.  D.  H.  Pond  of  Pond  Bros.  &  Co. 
in  the  enterprise.  Col.  Pond  went  to  Cuba  last  win- 
ter and  investigated  the  property  and  conditions 
surrounding  the  claim. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  tunnels  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Watkins  brothers,  who  had  returned 
to  the  claim.  Air  shafts,  filled  with  stones,  and 
branch  tunnels  were  also  discovered,  all  sealed  up 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  clay,  but  time  and 
the  action  of  the  water  that  had  accumulated  broke 
through  in  places,  giving  a  clew  to  work  by.  In 
the  tunnels  were  found  the  skeletons  of  nearly 
twenty  men,  who  evidently  had  been  sealed  in  the 
mine  when  the  openings  were  closed.  Several  old 
hand  drills,  rusted  and  coated  with  copper,  tamping 
bars  and  handles  of  old  slave  whips,  the  lashes  of 
which  had  been  destroyed,  were  also  found  in  the 
tunnels.  The  discoveries,  especially  that  of  the 
skeletons,  led  the  prospectors  to  believe  that  the 
pirates,  finding  they  were  discovered,  had  sealed 
up  the  mine,  workmen  and  all,  and  effectually  cov- 
ered all  traces  of  the  openings,  hoping  to  return 
at  a  later  date  and  renew  their  work.  They 
were  probably  killed  and  their  ships  scuttled  or 
when  they  returned  they  failed  to  find  the  mine, 
the  hill  having  been  covered  with  the  heavy  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  making  its  detection  impossible. 

The  timbering  in  the  mine,  which  consists  of 
whipsawed  timber,  had  petrified,  leading  them  to 
believe  the  mine  has  been  closed  for  at  least  200 
or  300  years.  All  indications  pointed  to  ancient 
workings.  The  assays  made  have  shown  values  as 
high  as  $125  in  gold,  6  per  cent  copper,  with  silver 
values  of  $3  per  ton,  a  total  value  of  $226.60  per 
ton. 

When  Col.  Pond  returned  to  Cleveland  he  brought 
back  samples  of  the  ores  for  assay  purposes.  The 
results  justified  their  belief  that  the  lost  mine  was 
a  rich  bonanza.  The  property  includes  about  sev- 
enty acres  of  land,  the  hill  standing  up  about  350 
feet  above  the  surrounding  water  level. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


FOBTtlNES  THAT  LIE  IN  THE  SEA 


Method  of  Obtaining  the  Gold  Held  in  Solution  in 
the  Ocean  at  Last  Devised. 
London. — Newspaper  readers  will  doubtless  re- 
call assertions  that  were  made  several  years  ago 
of  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  extracting  gold 
from  sea  water  and  the  derision  with  which  the 
idea  was  laughed  out  of  court.  London  folk  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  invest  their  money  in  such 
!\n  undertaking,  for  which  it  is  averred  that  an  un- 
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limited   supply   of   the  preeious   metal   can   be   ob- 
tained from  »ea  water  at  a  eoet  of  £10  for  every 

£1UU  extracted. 

Sir  William  Kamsay,  whose  scientific  reputation 
is  of  the  highest,  has  been  retained  by  a  syndicate 
which  is  called  the  Industrial  and  Kngineering  Trust 
(Ltd.),  and  the  shareholders  of  which  include  Lord 
Brassey,  l^ord  Tweedale,  the  Honorable  Alban 
Uilihs,  several  manufacturers  and  Albert  Sande- 
man,  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
syndicate  haa  the  modest  capital  of  £3,000  in  £1 
shares. 

The  inventor  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  make  a  corner  in  the  world's  gold  is  H.  J.  Snell. 

Sir  WiUiam  Believes  In  It. 

.Sir  William  Kamsey  has  made  experiments  of 
which  he  says  in  a  torraal  report  that  "There  is  no 
doubt  8nell'  has  proved  that  gold  can  profitably 
be  obtained  from  sea  water  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  amount  of  gold  obtained  is  so  large  that  whether 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  is  £4  a  ton  or  even  the 
outside  figure  of  £8  a  ton,  which  it  could  not  ex- 
ceed, it  would  not  make  very  much  difference." 

R.  D.  Littlefleld,  an  assistant  of  Sir  William  goes 
further  than  his  chief,  and  in  a  report  to  the  share- 
holilerH,  in  quoted  as  saying:  "As  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  only  remains  for  you  to  say  bow  much  gold  you 
want  a  day.  and  it  can  Im>  produced.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  put  down  enohnous  works  in  one 
place,  because  i  think  it  might  got  out  of  hand,  and 
and  I  think  it  may  be  best  for  you  to  split  the 
works  up  into  units.  The  cost  will  not  exceed  ten 
per  cent  on  gold  extracted,  including  interest  on 
capital,  management,  &c. 

"On  the  basis  of  practical  tests  we  made,  sup- 
posing you    are   dealing   with    eight     acres    every 

I).  O.  Doubleday,  l>anker  and  broker,  329  Pine 
St.,  8an  Kranciseo,  is  in  the  market  to  buy  or  sell 
any  of  the  Tonopah,  (ioldfield  and  Bullfrog  stocks 
any  time  in  any  sized  lots.  Cash  for  them.  Write 
him   for   market   sheet   Hhowing  actual   prices.       *   * 

OBOWTH    OF    A    GREAT    COMMONWEALTH 


Work  of  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  and  the  Progress 
of  the   Pacific   Coast. 

The  Itbuse  of  W.  W.  Montague  &  Company  has 
flourished  since  California 's  pioneer  days. 

To  untlerstand  their  business  means  to  under- 
stand the  economic  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  installation  of  fifty-two  feet  of  Ranges  and 
Broilers  in  a  magnificent,  modern  hotel  in  San 
Francisco  calls  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the 
progress  of  the  first  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
its  splendid  hotel  accommodations. 

The  recent  installation  of  10  miles  of  riveted  steel 
pipe  for  a  waterworks  system  in  Goldfield,  Nevada, 
points  at  the  same  time  to  the  new  gold  strikes 
and  material  development  in  the  great  Tonopah 
mining  district  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

.\  house  with  such  a  record  as  W.  W.  Montague 
k  Co.,  may  well  be  proud  of  its  achievements. 

When  work  is  to  be  done  requiring  the  best  the 
world  offers  in  its  line  it  is  prepared  to  supply  the 
need. 

It  stands  always  ready  with  its  great  resources 
helping    to    huild    a    splendid    commonwealth. 


"By  (heir  lrult>  jrc  shall  know  them" 

Gode-Portwood  Canning  Go. 

si-ccHssoas  -ro  cooa.  ki.fhlt  t  co. 
F.stablUhcd  A.  D.  1«7 


Prcst-ners  of 

Califoroia  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Jams,  Jellies 

aiitl    Preset  vers 

li  TIr  and  Glass 

lOI    Front   Street,     San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Hot  Biscuits 
Griddle  Gakes 

for 

Cold  Weather 
Breakfasts 


are  easily  made  in  a  few 
minutes   with     .... 


ROYAL 

BAKING 
POWDER 


No  yeast,  no  "setting" 
over  night,  but  quicklj- 
prepared  in  the  morning. 
Royal  Baking  Powder 
makes  all  hotbreads  per- 
fectly wholesome  and 
digestible. 
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twenty-four  hours,  or.  say,  three  hundred  days  a 
year,  you  would  produce  £144,000  gold.  If  you 
treated  twenty  acres  this  would  produce  £350,000. 
Supposing  you  deal  with  four  hundred  acres,  it 
would  result  in  little  more  than  £7,000,000  per  an- 
num. 

"These  are  enormous  figures,  and  I  noticed  one 
or  two  of  you  smiled  when  I  mentioned  you  could 
have  as  much  gold  as  you  wanted.  It  is  quite  prac- 
ticable. You  cannot  help  having  with  four  hundred 
acres  £7,000,000  worth  of  gold  per  annum.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  putting  down  so  many  sets  of 
works  to  increase  your  output  up  to  what  you 
want. ' ' 

Works  Already  Established. 

According  to  the  Daily  Express  the  works  to 
which  Mr.  Littlefield  referred  are  those  which  the 
syndicate  has  recently  acquired  on  the  south  coast 
of  Kngland.  They  include  two  reservoirs,  one  of 
twenty  acres  and  the  other  of  eight  acres  in  area, 
with  dams  and  sluices  complete.  Adjacent  to  these 
works  are  about  four"  hundred  or  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  that  used  to  form  part  of  the  local  harbor. 
The  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  level  and  clear  it  and  put  sluices  in  the 
embankment,  when  it  would  be  ready  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gold. 

Two  engineers  connected  with  the  syndicate  have 
been  travelling  around  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland  trying  to  obtain  suitable  sites  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  works.  They  came  to  tne  conclu- 
sion that  a  unit  of  about  a  thousand  acres  would  be 
best  to  start  with,  and  they  have  found  three  suit- 
able sites  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  These  three  sites 
vary  from  1,000  to  l,60u  acres,  and  each  acre  when 
fitted   fot  working  is   estimated  to   be   capable   of 


UNDERWOOD 

THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE 
WRITER.  ALL  THE  WRITING 
IN    SIGHT      ALL    THE    TIME 


WINNER  GRAND  PRIZE 
HIGHEST  AWARD 
ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 


R.  E.    REVALK    &    CO.,    Agents 

SEND   FOR    CATALOGUE 

135  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 


producing  a  net  profit  of  about  £20,000  a  year. 

It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Snell  has  invented  several 
processes,  all  of  which  have  been  failures  for  one 
reason  or  another,  but  that  his  latest,  on  which  Sir 
William  Ramsay  reported,  is  successful. — New  York 
Herald. 


WORLD'S  LABOEST  DIAMOND 


Stone  Found  in  South  Africa  Surpasses  Even  the 
Kohinoor  in  Size  and  Value. 

Johannesburg. — The  largest  diamond  ever  found 
was  dug  from  the  Premier  mine  here  today.  It 
weighs  3,030  carats  and  is  valued  here  between  $3,- 
1500,000  and  $4,0u0,000. 

Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  known  of  what  the 
size  or  the  value  of  the  diamond  really  is  until  it 
has  been  cut.  But  as  a  diamond  in  the  rough  it 
is  easily  the  champion. 

The  largest  rough  diamond  hitherto  found  was 
in  Brazil,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  weighed 
1,680  carats,  or  fourteen  ounces.  It  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  to  which  nation  Brazil  then 
belonged,  and  was  variously  valued  by  experts  up 
in  the  millions.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  worth  only 
$2,000,000,  as  it  was  not  brilliant. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Size  of  Four  Pound  Iron  Weight. 

Take  a  handful  of  putty  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
four  pound  iron  weight  to  be  found  in  any  grocery 
store.  Fashion  it  roughly  into  a  round  mass,  and 
you  will  have  approximately  the  size  of  the  newly 
found  diamond  unearthed  in  Pretoria.  Such  a  gem, 
it  is  said  by  local  diamond  experts,  is  too  large  for 
wear.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  cut  into  smaller 
stones.  Even  if  it  is  kept  intact  it  probably  will 
lose  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  cutting. 

The  first  information  of  the  big  find  came  to  this 
city  by  a  cable  dispatch  to  ex-Congressman  Jefferson 
M.  Levy,  the  heaviest  stockholder  in  this  country 
in  the  company,  in  whose  mine  the  diamond  was 
found.     It  said: 

"Discovery  of  3,000  carat  stone,  value  $5,000,- 
000." 

Kunz,  Tiffany's  diamond  expert,  explained  the 
size  of  a  3,000  carat  diamond  as  compared  to  the 
four-pound  iron  weight.  Approximately,  he  said,  it 
weighed  about  621.56  grammes,  or  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  avoirdupois.  Its  loss  in  cutting  would 
depend  on  the  shape  of  the  stone. — New  York  Sun. 

ASSEMBLING  JEWELED    TBEASUBES 


Colonel  A.  Andrews  Brings  Together  in  His  Diamond 
Palace  Rare  Works  of  the  Jeweler's  Art. 

Successful  in  the  business  world,  well  thought 
of  by  his  fellows,  resourceful,  fertile,  imaginative 
and  practical.  Colonel  A.  Andrews  has  created  in  his 
Diamond  Palace  a  beautiful  monument  to  himself 
and  to  San  Francisco. 

It  is  daring,  splendid — a  place  where  the  World 
pours  forth  her  jeweled  treasures  in  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  watches,  rings,  necklaces,  mirrors 
■ — all  the  rare  creations  of  the  jeweler's  art. 

The  Diamond  Palace  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  all  residents  and  tourists 
who  love  the  beautiful  metals  and  gems  of  nature 
fashioned  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament  by  the 
artist's  mind  and  hand. 

It  has  long  been  a  saying  of  those  who  know  this 
great  jewelry  emporium  that  no  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  complete  without  seeing  the  Diamond 
Palace. 
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Ostracised  on  0«neral  Principles. 

"What's  come  between  yen  and  Charley  Spots- 
worthT    It  looks  as  if  vou  were  trying  to  shun  him." 

"Ssh!"  he  replied."  "I  am." 

"Gracious!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  has  he 
donef" 

"I  dun  t  know,  but  I  beard  a  girl  give  it  as  her 
opinion  the  other  day  that  he  was  'real  cute.'  " — 
Cnicago  Record- Herald. 


KeconcUed  to   It. 

The  ear  was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
the  two  who  had  just  entered  were  compelled  to  hold 
to  the  same  strap. 

"We  seem  to  be  sentenced  to  hang,"  observed 
the  maid. 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  young  man,  as  his  fingers 
closed  over  hers.  "Capital  punishment!" — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Pencil 
Troubles 


disappear  when 
pencil  users  are 
guided  by  Dix- 
on's Pencil 
Guide.  1000 
pencils  for  1000 
purposes 


Dixon's  PriHil  Guide,  a  J2-paEe  book 
INDK.XEI)  BV  VOCATIONS,  correctly 
indicates  the  right  pencil  for  your  use 

SEm°  FREE 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  Co., 
Jerse>Cily,  N.  J. 


For  Fine  Tailoring 


TRY 

Frank  J.  Clancy 

MercKak.i\t  TaLilor 
Tel.  James  147  I 

217-219  O'Firrell  St.,    Sin  Frinciseo 


The    Pedestrian    of    the    Automobile    Era. 

—New  York  Herald. 
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MARKETING  CALIFORNIA'S  FRUIT  CROP 


What  Code-Portwood  Canning  Co.  Is  Doing  For  the 

Advancement  of  the  Trade  in  California's 

Canned    Products. 

Evoryliody  know.s  that  the  Golden  State  is  a  mar- 
velous  fniit   country. 

The  Code-Portwood  Canning  Company  of  San 
Krancisco,  takinj;  advantage  of  modern  science,  has 
elaborated  a  system  of  preserving  and  packing  this 
fruit  80  excellently  that  it  can,  at  very  slight  cost, 
be  placed  on  the  tables  of  all  classes  direct  from 
the  producer  without  in  any  degree  losing  its  fra- 
grance,  its   flavor   or  its   virtues. 

This  is  a  service  of  great  value  to  the  world. 

The  Company  is  now  pioneering  the  distribution 
of  the  choicest  products  of  California  trees  and 
vines  direct  to  the  consumer.  Their  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  insures  the  highest 
.standard  of  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves to  the  Company  and  the  State  the  great  ad- 
vertising and  business  advantage  of  selling  its 
products  under  its  own  label. 

The  Company  is  deserving  of  much  success. 


Write  to  D.  G.  Doubleday,  banker  and  broker, 
.329  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  for  information  about 
any  Tonopah,  Goldfield  and  Bullfrog  stocks.  Get  his 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Ask  for  his  mar- 
ket letters  and  keep  advised  of  movement  of 
stocks.  *     * 


HALSTED   &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS     &     EMBALMERS 
946    MISSION    STREET 


Telephone  South  163 


San  Francisco  F 


A  good  illustration  of  the  article  advertised 
will  make  more  people  believe  in  its  merits 
than  a  page  of  descriptive  matter.  Get  our 
suggestions  and  prices  on  half-tones,  com- 
mercial  designing,   etc. 

Sierra  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Main  398       Artists  and  Engravers 

324  Grant  Avenue  San  Francisco 


The  Pandex  Scrapbook 


Sand  Supply  Inexhaustible. 

Liverpool. — The  following  is  one  of  the  curious 
and  important  facts  mentioned  by  Robert  Glad-, 
stone,  chairman  of  the  Mersey  dock  and  harbor 
Vioard,  in  his  annual  review: 

Eighty-two  million  tons  of  sand  had  been  dredged 
from  the  Mersey  since  1890,  equivalent  in  bulk 
to  seventeen  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt. — 
Cleveland    Plaindealer. 


Iron  Ring  from  Human  Blood. 

"Iron  in  the  blood"  expresses,  no  doubt,  a  chem- 
ical fact  as  well  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand,  even  among  chemists,  ever 
saw  ferrum  sanguins  materialized  to  visible  metal. 
This  feat,  however,  has  been  performed  by  M.  Bar- 
ruel,  head  of  the  chemical  laboratories  of  Paris. 
M.  Barruel,  who  has,  in  his  time,  practiced  much 
phlebotomy  on  the  human  subject,  has  systemat- 
ically extracted  chemically  the  ferrum  from  the 
other  constituents.  This  he  transformed  into  mi- 
nute globules  or  "pearls"  of  iron.  At  last  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  to  have  them  all  welded  to- 
gether, and  the  result  is  an  iron  ring  made  from 
human  blood,  which  he  wears  on  his  finger. — London 
Globe. 


POLICE!    STOP  FLIRTING! 


Not  Their  Own,  but  That  of  Elgin's  Girls  of  Sweet 
Sixteen. 

Elgin,  111. — The  police  have  been  ordered  to  sup- 
press flirting — not  their  own  flirting,  but  that  done 
by  other  persons.  The  order  is  directed  specially 
against  girls  of  sweet  sixteen  or  younger. 
.  The  older  citizens  and  some  town  merchants  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
persistence  of  the  young  women  and  girls,  who 
stand  in  halls  of  buildings  or  in  the  stores,  flirting 
from  day  till  night. — New  York  World. 


TEETH  EXPLODE;  WOMAN  HXTRT. 


Heated  to  Relieve  Neuralgia,  They  Blow  Up  When 
Ice  Is  Put  Into  Mouth. 

Galesburg,  Mich. — Mrs.  Loren  Atwater  of  this 
town  suffered  a  seriously  lacerated  mOuth  and 
tongue  recently  from  the  explosion  of  her  false 
teeth.  She  heated  her  face  to  relieve  neuralgia 
and  then  suddenly  placed  a  piece  of  ice  in  her 
mouth.  A  physician  says  the  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature caused  the  accident. — <3hieago  Tribune. 


WINS  CASE  BY  PHONOGRAPH. 


Talking  Machine  an  Important  Witness  in  a  Ber- 
lin Court. 

London. — The  phonograph  has  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  case  tried  in  the  Berlin  Second  Civil  Court. 
Herr  Jakobsen  claimed  a  debt  from  Herr  Gerson 
on  the  strength  of  a  verbal  agreement  which  the 
defendant  denied  on  oath. 

Thereupon  Herr  .Takobsen  produced  a  phonograph 
and  set  it  in  motion.  He  repeated  the  conversation 
between  the  two  men,  their  voices  being  clearly  re- 
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'ugnizetl. 

.(akohwn. 


Jutlgmeiit    waa    immediately    |{ireii>for 
-New    York  Sun. 


$10,000  FOB  AN  ACT  OF  KINDNESS 

Hotel  Clerk  Receives  Check  From  Man  He  Aided 
Four  Years  Ago. 

.N'ashville. — Houston  Uond,  a  clerk  in  a  leading 
hotel  of  this  I'ity,  received  recently  u  certified  check 
for  $10,(H)U  from  Evansville,  Ind.  Four  years  ago 
an  old  man  fell  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel 
and  severely  injured  himself.  Mr.  Kond  went  to 
bis  asaistance,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and 
i-ared  for  him  until  he  recovered.  The  check  was 
the  sequel.  Mr.  Bond  would  not  disclose  the  name 
of  the  man  who  s<-nt  the  money. — Chicago  Hecord- 
Herald. 


BABY  BOBN  WITH  A  TAIL 

A  Step  Backward,  Proving  Darwinian  Theory,  Says 
Physician. 

Kvansville,  Ind. — A  son  born  to  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  near  this  city  has  a  caudal  appendage  two 
incheH  long,  just  at  the  end  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  apparently  composed  of  cartilage.  In  every 
other  respect  the  child  is  perfectly  normal.  The 
parents  have  consented  to  permit  examination  of 
the  baby  in  the  interest  of  science  and  local  physi- 
cians will  try  to  find  a  cause  for  the  deformity. 

The  pbysicians  say  they  think   it   is  worthy  of 

ENTERPRISES    OF    NATIONAL    SCOPE 


The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  Furnishes  the 
World  a  Household  Necessity. 

The  I'anilex  of  The  Press,  the  first  great  maga- 
■/.'me  of  national  character  to  be  published  on  the 
■  "acific  Coast,  takes  a  natural  interest  in  other 
I'acific  Coast   enterprises  of   national  scope. 

Such  enterprises  break  down  the  barriers  of  dis- 
tance. The  sense  of  isolation  fades  away  before 
their  magic  wand.  They  bind  together  all  parts 
of  the  nation  by  firm  bonds. 

The  "Twenty-Mule-Team  Brand"  of  liorax  has 
l>ecome  a  household  word.  The  article  itself  has 
lieeome  a  household  necessity. 

The  Ixirax  crystal  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
earth.  It  is  mined  in  large  quantities  by  the  Pacific 
('oast  Borax  Company,  in  Southern  California. 
Hauled  over  162  miles  across  the  desert  sands  to 
the  nearest  railroad  station — Mojave — by  the 
famous  twenty-mule  team,  it  is  afterwards  refined 
for  use  in  the  toilet,  bath,  nursery,  hospital,  sick 
room,  laundry  and  kitchen. 

It  works  modern  miracles  in  cleanliness,  health 
and  beauty-making. 

"Twenty  Mule-Team  Borax"  has  earned  a  per- 
manent place  for  itself  in  the  households  through- 
out the  land. 


the  study  of  the  medie&l  proieaaion  the  country 
over.  Dr.  .\.  M.  Hayden  thinks  the  deformity  in- 
dicates a  step  toward  the  monkey  and  regards  it 
"as  a  partial  proof  of  the  Darwinian  theory." — 
New  York  World. 


TARDY    CLEBOYMAN    LOST    FIVE    DOLLABS 


Arrived  Jost  Too  Late  to  Say  Prayer  In  the  State 
Seiut*. 

Albany. — The  State  saved  $5  one  morning  recent- 
ly because  a  minister  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  stroke  of  11  o'clock  to  say  the  usual  prayer. 
At  two  minutes  of  11  a  telephone  message  was  sent 
to  the  clergyman  advising  him  to  hasten  if  he  ex- 
pected to  deliver  the  prayer. 

Lieutenant  Qovernor  Bruce  waited  until  ten  sec- 
onds of  11,  when  be  strode  to  the  desk  and  banged 
the  gavel,  calling  the  Senate  to  order.  .\n  instant 
later  the  minister  came  hurrying  to  the  President's 
ilesk. 

"Too  late!"  the  President  said. 

.'Vnd  the  usual  check  was  placed  away  for  the 
minister  who  offers  the  prayer  tomorrow,  while 
all  the  Senator*  smiled. 


"You  plant  good 
seed  if  you  buy 
of  Miss  White." 


SEEDS 


Sent  Free,  my  dainty  catalogue  of  the 
choicest  and  rarest  of  beautiful  flowers.  If 
you  inclose  6c.  and  addresses  of  two  other 
flower  lovers,  I  will  send  you  also  my  Sur- 
prise Packet  (■'iOO  seeds  of  20  choice  annuals, 
mixed),  nod  certificate  for  my  ■5th  Annual 
Prize  Contest  for  flowers  grown  from  it. 
Kirst  prize,  $50.  Catalogue  gives  particulars. 
Write  me — do  it  now. 

MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  Seedswoman. 

3010  Aldrlch  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Mian. 


REDINCTON  ^  CO. 

l.Ml'ORTKR.S  AND  JOBBKK.S   OK 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines 

Druggists'  Sundries,  Sponges  and  Ciiamois 

Our  Fa<iltties  arc  Prri«t.t  lor  Shi(»- 
piriK  (o  every  (Nirt  of  the  World  .    . 

REDINCTON  <&.  CO. 

23,  25,  27,  29  Second  St,      San  Francisco,  Cai. 
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^TN  A 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


DO  YOU     KNOW  THAT 

/Etna   Life  premiums  are  lower  than 
others 

/Etna  Life  guarantees  are  hi&:her  than  q 
others  / 

/Etna  Life  dividends  are  declared  every    , 
five  years  instead  of  twenty 

/Etna  Life  dividends  will  shorten  period 
for  payment 


ACTUAL    RESULT 

A  20-paymeiit  Life  Policy  for  $10,000  issued  through 
the  San  Francisco  Agency  became  fully  paid-up  for  its 
face  value  in  the  fourteenth  year,  due  to  Etna's 
original  method  of  applying  the  large  dividends  earned 
to  reduce  the  number  of  premiums  payable  and  to  the 
able  management  of  the  company.     ....... 
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NECKLACE  IN   THE   OIZZAKD. 


Chicken    Swallowed   Miaa    Oanlaon'i   Jewelry    and 
She  Got  It  Back. 

Uubuquf,  la. — It  waa  fortunate  for  Miaa  Mamie 
(iaulaon  of  Fort  Dodge  that  she  had  chicken  for 
•linner  the  other  day,  for  she  recovered  poweeiion 
of  a  much  prized  necklace  that  ahe  loat  two  year* 
ago.  The  chain  waa  found  atowed  away  in  the 
gizzard  of  the  fowl. 

Miaa  Oaulaon'a  family  moved  to  town  from  a 
farm  aouth  of  Qowrie.  While  picking  flowers  the 
young  woman  loat  the  necklace.  When  the  family 
moved  to  town  they  sold  all  but  a  few  of  their 
fowla,  and  theae  they  killed,  dreaaed,  froze  and 
packed  in  a  barrel. 

When  the  gizzard  of  the  laat  fowl,  a  fat,  old 
hen,  waa  opened,  the  inner  lining  waa  cut  into  and 
a  luatrioua  apeek  waa  obaerved.  Much  to  the  delight 
of  the  young  woman  the  necklace  fell  on  the  table. 
— New   Vork  Sun. 


MONKEY  BUSINESS  IN  VIEW 

OaUXorala  Man  Importing  Five  Hundred   Blmiana 
to  Pick  Prunes. 

San  .loae,  Cal. — The  proposition  to  train  monkeys 
to  pick  the  prune  crop  has  been  advanced  by  Mar- 
tin V.  Seeley,  an  orchardiat,  who  resides  in  this 
city.     He  conceived  the  idea  of  training  the  ani- 


mals to  do  such  work  while  a  (MldMlt  of  Central 
America. 

Seeley  aays  that  be  has  made  arrangements  with 
.\.  B.  Janos,  of  Acapuico,  Panama,  for  500  native 
tamed  monkeys  and  that  this  shipment  is  now  on 
its  way  to  California.  Obtaining  help  to  pick  the 
.prunes' off  the  ground  has  been  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  orchardists.  Seeley  declare*  that  he  will 
have  no  trouble  in  training  the  animals  to  pick  up 
the  fruit  and  will  place  muzzles  on  them  to  pre- 
vent  them   from   eating   it. 

Orehardiats  in  general  doubt  the  practicability 
of  Seeley 'a  plan.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
monkeys  can  be  excluded  under  the  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  contract  labor. — New  York 
World. 

The  Pheonis  Inrarance  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

The  I'hconix,  organized  in  1853,  ban  had  a  won- 
ilerful  growth  and  experience  in  its  fifty  years  of 
existence.  It  has  n  capital  of  ♦1,000,000;  aasets 
of  over  $8,000,000,  and  haa  paid  out  in  losses  dur- 
ing that  period  over  $70,000,000.  Among  the  first 
of  American  Fire  Insurance  Companiea  with  Agents 
everywhere,  it  is  recognized  as  a  typical  American 
institution  and  deserving  of  the  prominent  place 
it  holds  in  the  Underwriting  World.  Its  oiBcers 
are  Geo.  P.  Shelton,  President;  Geo.  Ingraham, 
Vice-President;  Chas.  F.  Koster,  Secretary;  and 
the  Western  and  Southern  Department  at  Chicago, 
.1.  H.  Lenehan,  General  Agent,  controls  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  Mr.  A.  C.  Olds  has  charge  as  State 
.\gent.  with  ofllces  in  the  Kohl  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. •  • 


DOS    MESAS    EXQUISITE    WINE 


The 

Finest 
Product  of 
CaLlifomia 
Vineyards 


Grown  on  hill- 
side— picked  by 
children — scien- 
tifically made — 
stored  in  tunnels 
in  the  solid  rock 
bottled  under 
personal  super- 


Used 

By 

The 

Elite 


■RARKIINC 

SAUTERNE 

DOS 

MESAS 


EXQUISITE  WINES 


(■•  (J.  ;  vv  I   H 

"DOS  mesas" 

LIVERMOPC  CAU 


Cedar 

Knoll 

Vineyard 

Napa  County 

C&l. 


Dos 

Mcszls 

Vineya.rd 

Livermore 

Ceil. 


This  ad  sent 
to  me  with  an 
orderforwine 
will  entitle 
you  tea  spec- 
ial disc  o  u  n  t 
of  I  O  p  e  r 
cent.  Send 
for  catalogue 


H.  N.  CROSS,  M.D.— Grower   phone  main  31  so   Gltf  Ctllirs  319  Moiit{iinery  St.,S.  F. 
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SOLE    PASSENGER    HAD    ALL    THE    SERVICE  PREFERS  DEATH  TO  BABY 


Waiter   for  Each    Course   and  Band  of    Music   to 
Edify  Him. 

Perhaps  the  Rev.  Father  Paschal  Robinson,  of 
this  city,  never  received  so  much  attention  in  alj 
his  life  as  was  accorded  hira  during  his  recent 
trip  from  Genoa  to  New  York.  He  was  the  only 
first-cabin  passenger  who  came  over  on  the  Prinz 
Oskar,  a  fine  7000-ton  ship. 

A  dozen  or  more  stewards  stood  ready  at  any 
moment  to  answer  his  beck  and  call.  What  he 
should  eat  was  the  concern  of  the  chef  and  his  six 
assistants. 

Three  times  a  day  the  band  in  the  gallery  played 
for  his  sole  entertainment,  and  if  he  had  so  chosen 
the  priest  could  have  slept  in  a  different  room  each 
night  and  had  two  dozen  others  to  spare. 

At  meal  time  there  was  a  waiter  to  serve  the 
oysters,  another  who  brought  the  soup,  a  third  who 
was  ready  with  the  fish,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
courses.  The  chief  steward  was  there  to  direct 
the  proceedings. 

If  Father  Robinson  strolled  into  the  smoking 
room,  he  had  the  luxurious  cabin  to  himself.  On 
deck  there  was  none  to  dispute  where  he  should 
place  his  chair.  For  sixteen  days  he  was  monarch 
of  lonely  grandeur. 

Father  Robinson  said  after  his  arrival  that  it 
was  all  very  tine,  but  the  monotony  grew  on  him 
so  that  he  was  not  a  bit  sorry  when  the  ship  en- 
tered port— Philadelphia  North   American. 

TO  VISIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Without  seeing  the  Diamond  Palace  would  be  like 
visiting  Europe  without  seeing  Paris.  It  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  San  Francisco.  A  marvel  of  beauty 
and  elegance  and  unquestionably  the  most  magnifi- 
cent jewelry  emporium  in  the  world- — the  splendid 
conception  of  a  master  mind,  a  controlling  genius. 
Artistic  taste  and  skill  challenge  competition  here. 
To  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen.  Visitors  and 
residents  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine 
the  marvels  of  genius  at  No.  221  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Phone  Bush  803. 

A.   ANDREWS,   Proprietor. 


So  Says  Chicago  Mother  Who  Abandoned  It — Hus- 
band of  Same  Mind. 

Chicago. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Donovan  of  2253 
Ogden  Avenue  told  .Judge  Mack  recently  that  they 
had  abandoned  their  baby  to  the  care  of  St.  Vincent 
Orphan  Asylum  because  ' '  they  did  not  want  it. ' ' 

The  unwelcome  baby  came  into  the  world  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  after  the  father  and  mother  had 
been  married  two  years.  The  first  care  of  its  par- 
ents was  to  get  rid  of  it.  Mrs.  Donovan  took  it  to 
the  orphanage,  where  she  told  a  pitiful  tale  and  left 
it  with  $25  to  pay  for  its  support.  Dr.  Frances  B. 
Wilkins,  who  attended  Mrs.  Donovan,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  desertion,  and  had  the  parents  sum- 
moned before  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"If  you  force  me  to  take  back  the  baby  I'll 
jump  into  the  lake,"  said  Mrs.  Donovan  to  the 
court.  ''I  didn't  want  it,  and  I  do  not  love  it.  I 
won't  take  care  of  it.    I'll  kill  myself  first." 

' '  No, ' '  said  Donovan,  ' '  we  do  not  want  the  baby. 
We  wished  no  children.  As  soon  as  it  came  we 
decided  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be 
to  put  it  in  an  institution  where  somebody  might 
adopt    it. — New   York   Times. 


Put  His  Foot  in  it  Again. 

Mr  Makinbrakes  was  acknowledging  an  intro- 
duction to  a  famous  actor  whom  he  met  at  a  re- 
ception given  to  the  latter. 

' '  I  should  have  known  you  at  once,  Mr.  Pshucks, ' ' 
he  said.  ' '  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  I  remember, 
you  were  acting  the  part  of  a  beggar.  I  recognize 
the  voice,  with  its  professional  whine — I  mean, 
that 's  the  voice  you  had  then — and  you  had  only 
one  tooth — or  that 's  the  way  it  looked,  you  know — 
I  suppose,  of  course,  you've  got  the  usual  number — 
and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me — not  the  tooth, 
but  the — the  naturalness  of  the  whole  thing,  you 
know,  just  as  if  you'd  always  been  a  beg — which, 
of  course,  you  couldn't  have  been,  but  you  must 
have  associated  a  good  deal  with  beggars — not  as 
an  equal,  you  understand,  but  because  you  had  to, 
in  order  to  get  the — the — Mr.  Pshucks,  how  do  you 
think  this  trouble  over  in  Russia  is  going  to  turn 
out?" — Chicago  Tribune. 


THE    PRINZ    OSKAR 'S    SOLITARY    FIRST    CABiN     PASSKNUER     DINES.— New    York    Herald. 
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HeathcoteHall 

Scarsdale,    N.  Y. 

Ttie  Misses  Lockwood's 

Collegiate  School 
FOR  GIRLS 


Beautifully  located  among  the  billH  of 
Westchester  County,  between  the  Hudson 
Hiid  the  Hound,  forty  minutes  from  (irand 
Central  Station.  Certificate  accepted  at  the 
leading  Eastern  Colleges.  (ieneral  I'uurHo 
of  study  oflTering  fullest  opportunities  in 
literature,  langtmges,  art  and  music.  Golf, 
tennis,  uockey,  skating,  among  the  outdoor 
sports.  Early  application  is  necessary  for 
entrance  next  vear. 


WEALTH   AND   TASTE   IN   THE   WEST 

Magnificent     New     Diamond     Hoase     Established 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  Bohm-Bristol  Uianiond  iumpany  «f  Denver, 
I'olorudo,  in  opening  their  spli>ndid  jewelry  store 
in  San  Francisco,  furnish  one  more  evidence  of  the 
general  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  taste  for 
beautiful   things. 

.\t  either  edge  of  the  continent,  in  San  Francisco 
us  in  New  York,  great  modern  stores  supply  what 
the  people  want,  even  to  the  rarest  jewels. 

Bohm-Bristol  Diamond  compuiiy  make  especial 
iiiinounceiiients  of  carrying  I  lie  smart<>st  up-to-dAte 
goods  at  satisfai'tory  prices. 

The  Company  lias  met  with  a  cordial  reception  in 
San  Francisco  from  the  first  o|iening  of  its  hand- 
some store.  It  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
WeM. 


Oldest  Itihabitant  Again. 

"That's  the  highest  the  Jordan  lias  ever  been 
known  to  rise,''  said  one  of  Methuselah's  friends 
just  after  a  great   rise  in  the  historic  river. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Methuselah.  "It  was  a  foot 
higher  than  that  about  8G0  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  lad  of  104.  "—Dallas  News". 


Hit  the  Old  Man  There. 

"Can  you  support  my  daughter  in  the  style  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  1  can  sup|>ort  her  in  the 
style  to  which  her  mother  whs  luvustomed  during 
her  early  married  life. ' ' — Life. 


THE     GRAND     PRIZE     GIVEN     TO 


ELLIN'S  FOOD 


THE       HIGHEST       AWARD 


OF    THE 


WORLD'S      FAIR,      ST.      LOUIS 

NO  OTHER     INFANTS'    FOOD    RECEIVED    THE     GRAND     PRIZE 
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GOKHAM    SILVER 

EVERY     RESPONSIBLE    JEWELER     KEEPS    IT 

Gorham    Silver  is  admittedly 
superior  to  ordinary  silverware, 
but  it  is  fallacious  to   suppose  it 
is  necessarily    more    expensive. 
The  contrary  is  true. 

Paradoxical  but  obvious.     For 
three    generations    the  Gorham 
Company    has    striven  to  lower 
the    cost,    while    improving  the 
quality  of  its  silver. 

Despite  the  wide   range  of  prices  of  Gor- 
ham Tea  Services,  (for  nowhere  can  a  great- 
er variety  of  Style  be  found),   the  simplest 
and   most  economical  are    as  honestly  and 
artistically  fashioned  as  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly.          :::::: 

1 

THE 

B  r  o  at  d  w 

GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths 

a.y   a.nd    Nineteenth   Streets,    New   York 
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PIUS  X.  DI8IJKES  NOISE 


Piiu  Shuns  the  Oaplng  Crowds  and  Stops  all  Dem- 
onstrations. 

Rome. — How  the  present  pope  dislikes  all  noiay 
demonstrations  at  sacred  functions  at  which  he  offi- 
ciates was  recently  demonstrated  on  the  occasions  of 
the  pontifical  celebration,  which  took  place  in  St. 
Peter's  last  week. 

Just  as  the  pope  had  finished  the  service  and  waa 
being  raised  on  the  portable  throne  for  the  return 
to  the  Vatican  palace,  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts  started 
a  demonstration  in  his  honor.  Pius  X.,  wearing  the 
triple  crown,  and  with  a  firm  voice  and  an  ener- 
getic motion  of  his  hand,  quelled  the  disturbance  in 
a  moment  by  shouting:  "Stop  that;  it  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  applaud!"  and  the  crowd  stopped 
cheering. 

Un  the  same  occasion,  when  he  came  out  of  his 
apartment  to  descend  to  the  church  for  the  cere- 
mony, he  was  met  by  Dr.  Lopponi,  who,  in  view 
of  the  pope's  health,  decided  not  to  let  him  descend 
to  the  church  on  foot,  as  he  had  intended.  The  sedan 
chair  was  ready,  and  with  a  little  assistance  Pius 
X.  was  persuaded  to  enter  It  for  the  first  time  since 
his  election.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  doors 
been  closed  than  Pius  X.  drew  the  curtains,  both 
beside  and  in  front  of  him,  and  disappeared  from 
the  view  ot  his  hearers  and  attendants  until  the 
church  wiiB  reacheil. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


PUOrS    FUNERAL    BEFORE    HUSBAND    DIES 


Wife  Saw  Coroner,  Went  to  Morgue,  Selected  Coffin 
and  Hearse,  Hired  Five  Carriages. 
Cincinnati. — A  woman  called  on  Coroner  Cameron 
here  recently  and  naked  him  to  render  a  verdiet 


that  the  death  of  her  husband,  Fred  Hagedorn,  waa 
not  caused  by  pneumonia,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  a  ladder  while  working  at  Adams'  brew- 
ery. The  Coroner  told  Mrs.  Hagedorn  he  had  no 
record  of  her  husband's  death. 

"That's  all  right,  he  will  be  dead  tomorrow 
morning,"  she  replied,  and  then  explained  that  her 
husband  had  been  injured  while  at  work,  but  the 
brewery  people  had  refused  to  do  anything  for  him. 

From  the  Coroner's  office  Mrs.  Hagedorn  went  to 
the  morgue,  where,  after  asking  the  officials  to 
prepare  for  her  husband's  body,  she  told  them  of 
her  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  She  had  selected 
both  coffin  and  hearse  and  had  engaged  Ave  car- 
riages. The  morgue  people  asked  her  where  her  hus- 
band's  body  was.  Her  reply  that  he  was  not  dead 
but  would  be  by  morning  staggered  them. 

The  Oerman  Deaeonew  Hospital  reported  the 
death  of  Fred  Hagedorn  the  next  morning,  giving 
pneumonia  as  the  principal  cause  of  death. — New 
York   World. 


WOMAN  SWALLOWS  PEARLS 


Said  It  Was  Accident,  bnt  Owner  of  Oems  Called 
the  Police  In. 

Madrid. — The  case  of  Senora  Morales  of  Cor- 
dova recalls  the  classic  story  of  Cleopatra  dissolving 
priceless  pearls  in  a  goblet  of  wine.  Cleopatra, 
however,  drank  the  pearls  on  purpose,  whereas 
Senora  Morales  declares  that  she  swallowed  them 
in  a  fit  of  absent  mindedness.  The  other  day  a 
handsome  and  richly  dressed  lady,  with  a  box  of 
candy  in  hor  hand,  entered  a  Madrid  jeweler's 
and  asked  to  see  some  large  unset  pearls. 

While  examining  the  gems,  she  helped  herself 
liberally  to  the  sweets.  Suddenly,  to  the  clerk's 
horror,  she  put  two  valuable  pearls  in  her  mouth 
and  swallowed  them  before  he  had  time  to  cry  out. 
On  learning  what  she  had  done  the  lady  expressed 
intense  horror,  but  refused  to  pay  for  the  gems, 
which  were  valued  at  1,500  pesetas,  declaring  that 
she  had  not  purchased  them  and  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  an  accident. 

The  clerk  detained  her  and  called  in  the  po- 
lice. Senora  Morales  was  formally  accused  of  the 
theft.  The  jeweler  admitted  that  as  long  as  the 
lady  remained  in  bis  shop,  she  could  not  be  charged 
with  any  act  of  dishonesty,  but  by  leaving  the  prem- 
ises without  restoring  the  jewels,  she  had  conscious- 
ly committed  robbery. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  Oonntry  Wbera  B«d  Hair  is  Adored. 

Mrs.  Oeorge  Madden  Hommers  and  her  daughter 
Alicia,  just  returned  from  Colon,  are  amazing  their 
friends  in  Washington  with  their  remarkable  ex- 
periences in  the  Nicaraguan  republic.  Mother  and 
daughter  have  red  hair — not  the  dull,  warm  hue 
that  Titian  loved  to  portray,  but  a  fiery  red —  and  as 
Mrs.  Hommers  has  just  turned  40  and  hasn't  shown 
the  slightest  streak  of  gray,  she  is  as  brilliant  aloft 
as  her  19-year-old  daughter.  The  home  of  the 
Hommers  is  in  Minneapolis.  Their  trip  to  Nicar- 
agua, was  to  inquire  about  an  estate  in  Man- 
agua, the  capital,  said  to  have  been  accumulated 
by  Isaac  Hommers,  one  of  the  Walker  filbnstera. 
They  were  the  object  of  so  much  admiration  there 
that  the  attention  became  annoying.  It  is  a  pecol- 
iarity  of  all  tropical  countries  that  red  hair  is  aa 
abject  almost  of  adoration.  A  red-haired  woman, 
no  matter  how  plain  in  feature,  can  command  the 
devoirs  of  the  haughtiest  hidalgo,  and  a  man  with 
red  hair  has  the  loveliest  of  the  senoritas  at  bis  beck 
and  call. — New  York  Preea. 
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HOMEBUILDING 


MADE  EASY 


Cliff  Dwellings 
in 

Old  Mexico' 


TODAY  his  children  play  on  the  green  lawn 
of  a  happy,  artistic,  sanitary  home.     Yes- 
terday a  cave  and  cliff  dweller. 
"What  a  transformation!    What  are  the  causes? 
The  general  increase  of  wealth,  the  advance  in 
science,  the  spread  of  education  and  intellectual 
and  moral  refinement  have  gone  on  parallel  with 
and  contributed  to  this  magical  change  in  men's 
homes. 


Rise  of  the  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  growing  and  popular  de- 
mand for  modern  homes  which  could  be  built  and 
owned  by  men  and  women  of  moderate  means 
created  the  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  testify  to  the  wonderful  work  it  has  done^ 
and  its  substantial  growth : 

Assets  increased  from  $186,000  in  1896  to  more  than 
three  and  one-half  million  today. 

Reserve  fund  $27,000  in  1896 ;  it  is  more  than  $400,000 
today. 

Subscribed  capital  January,  1905,  more  than  seven- 
teen million  dollars. 

Nearly  two  thousand  homes  built. 
More  than   1600  individuals  or  families  helped  to 
acquire  homes  already  built. 

It  has  either  provided  or  helped  to  provide  homes  for 
a    population   that   would   make    a    city   as   large    as 
Stockton. 
The  above  facts  speak  volumes. 
Reduced  to  first  principles,  they  prove  two  things:    One,  that  the  work  and 


T  HE     PA  N  i)  K  X 

plans  of  the  t.'ontinental  Building  and  Loan  Association  have  been  in  response 
to  and  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  people ;  Two,  that  it  has 
performed  its  work  upon  a  successful  business  basis. 

The  Continental  does  not  claim,  any  more  than  any  other  human  institution 
can  claim,  absolute  perfection. 

It  reviews  the  history  of  its  growth,  and  invites  the  public  to  study  with 
it  the  lessons  of  its  growth. 

It  knows  its  own  substantial  strenifth  and  success. 

It  knows  as  well  that  this  sueces.s  and  this  ^reat  strength  come  from  the 
people  for  whom  it  builds. 

It  invites  the  people  to  work  and  plan  with  it  in  that  wise  shaping  of  its 
policy  which  shall  enable  it  to  continue  as  in  the  past  to  successfully  fulfill 
their  wants  and  aid  them  in  building;  happy  homes  throughout  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  cities  of  this  jrreat  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  us  what  your  wants  and  means  are,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we 
<'an  do  to  help  you  build  and  own  your  home. 
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Modarn  Home  Built  by  the  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Continental  Building  and 

Loan  Association 


Officers  and   Directors. 
Dr.  Washington  Dodge.  President. 
James  McCuUough,  Vice-President 
Gavin  McN'ab.  Attorney. 
Joseph  G.  Crawford,  M.  D. 
Wm.  Corbin,  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Manager. 


301  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

San  Francisco 
California 
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When  Pa  Was  Little  Like  Me. 
One  time,  when  ma  was  8ick  upstairs  and  pa  stayed 

home  all  day, 
And  cut  out  paper  animulz  and  showed  me  how  to 

play 
About  a  hundred  games  or -so,  he  held  me  on  his 
knee 
And  told  me  stories  of  the  fun 
He  used  to  have  and  things  he  done 
Long,  long  ago,  when  he  was    'ist  a  little  boy  like 
me. 

He  used  to  live  out  on  a  farm,  and  they  was  horses 
there 

That   he   could   ride   all   by  himself,   and  one   time 
they's  a  bear 

Come  prowlin'   'round  their  house  at  night,  and  he 
was  awful  big. 
And  sniffed  and  snuffed  and  snooped  around. 
And  then,  next  morning,  why,  they  found 

That  he  'd  went  splungin '  through  a  gate  and  car- 
ried off  a  pig! 

And  they's  a  crick  run  through  their  place,  where 

they  could  go  and  wade, 
And  pa  got  almost  drowned  in  a  dam  his  brothers 

made! 
One  time  he  broke  his  collar  bone  by  fallin'  from 

a   tree 
As  high  as  this  here  house,  I  bet, 
And  wunst  a  load  of  hay  upset, 
With   him   on  top,   when   he   was    'ist   a  little   boy 

like  me. 

I  wisht    'at  I'd  of  lived  out  there  when  pa  went 

tearin'    round 
And  rode  the  colts  and  wasn't  told  he  mustn't  make 

a  sound 


When  they  was  doctors  come  and  brought  a  baby 
from   somewhere; 
1  wisht  'at  him  and  me'd  'a'  had 
All  day  to  just  beep  bein'  glad. 
And  never  have  to  be  afraid  the  cross  nurse    'ud 
care. 

And  wunst,  when  he  was  drivin'  on  a  wagon,  aU 

alone. 
The  horses  they  got  scared  and  run,  and  one  wheel 

struck  a  stone, 
And  pa  went  flyin'  up  and  up   'till  he  could  hardly 

see 
The  earth  no  more,  and  then — ka-smack! 
He  landed  on  a  big  straw  stack. 
Without  a  scratch,  when  he  was    'ist  a  little  boy 

like  me. 

Out  where  pa  lived,  when  he  was   'ist  a  little  boy, 

you  know. 
They  had  some  great  big  woods,  and  wunst,  why,  he 

got  lost,  and  so 
They  was  a  moose   come  by,  at  last — a  great,  big 

moose — and  then 
Pa  clumbed  up  to  him,  and  the  moose 
Went  scootin'  like  the  very  deuce, 
And  pretty  soon,  first  thing  pa  knew,  why  he  was 

home  ageni 

I  have  a  little  bruvver  now,  and  like  him  a  lot, 
And  I  love  ma  about  the  best  of  anything  I've  got. 
And  lots  of  times  she  tells   me   of  the  great  man 
that  I'll  be, 
And  things  is  pleasant  here  today — 
But  wisht  I'd  had  a  chance,  some  way. 
To    be    with    pa    when    he    was    'ist    a    little    boy 
like  me. 

8.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Percherons,    French    Coachers,     Clydesdales 


We  imported  the  FIEST,  SECOKD,  THIRD  and  FOUETH  prize  winners  in  EVEEY  stallion 
class  of  the  great  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  FRANCE,   1904. 

A\  the  great  WORLD'S  FAIR,  St.  Louis,  1904,  our  Pereheron  stallions  won  FIRST, 
SECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH  and  FIFTH  in  every  stallion  class.  Our  French  Coach  stallions 
also  won  EVERY  possible  FIRST  PRIZE.  Wealso  won  ORAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  on  one  of 
our  DRAFT  stallions  and  GRAND   CHAMPIONSHIP  on  one  of  our  COACH  stallions. 

This  unparalleled  record  shows  the  vast  superiority  of  our  stallions.  We  import  more  stal- 
lions from  France  than  any  other  THREE  firms  in  America  COMBINED. 

Our  references  are  National  Bank  of-  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  First  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Union  National  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  every  bank  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  any  Commercial  Agency. 

If  you  want  the  best,  write  us. 


H.N.Beckett  and 
Stephen  Lorton 
California  Agts. 


McLau^Klin  Bros. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Kansas  City.Mo. 
St.  Pecul,  Minn. 
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1854—1905 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Ask  your  jeweler  for  a  WALTHAM 
WATCH.  He  will  supply  it,  no 
matter  if  be  happens  to  have  per- 
sonal prejudices  in  favor  of  some 
other. 

Insist  upon  having  a  WALTHAM. 
There  are  other  American  watches, 
and  other  American  watch  com- 
panies, but  none  of  them  can  make 
WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

The  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company  was  the  first  American 
Company  to  'make  watches  (more 
than  half  a  century  ago),  and  the 
first  at  the  present  time  in  the 
volume  and  quality  of  its  products. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES  are  all 
good  durable  timekeepers — some  of 
them  are  better  suited  for  one  class 
of  service,  some  for  another. 

We  particularly  recommend  the 
movement  engraved  with  our  trade- 
mark, "BiTarside,"  as  combining 
high  quality  and  medium  price. 

AXL  WALTHAM  WATCHES  AEE 
OUA&ANTEED. 

For   sale    by    all    Jewelers. 


American  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

Waltham,  Mass. 


A  Model   Young   Man. 

•Didn't  that  hurt  you,  sirf"  The  clerical  look- 
ing gentleman  in  the  rear  seat  of  the  trolley  car 
turned  inquiringly  to  the  nicely  dressed  and  clean 
cut  young  man  who  sat  beside  him,  as  that  individ- 
ual winced  slightly,  for  bis  foot  bad  just  been 
stepped  on  by  a  portly  man  who  waa  leaving  the 
car. 

"Yea,  sir — it  hurt  very  much,"  be  said,  simply. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  clerical  man.  "Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  control.  I  ob- 
served with  pleasure,  sir,  that  no  oath  sprang  to 
your  lips.  Great  pleasure  to  meet  a  young  man 
like  you.     Have  a  cigarf" 

"Thank  you,  1  don't  smoke,"  said  the  young 
man.  * 

" Splendid!''  exclaimed  the  clerical  interrogator. 
' '  I  smoke  myself, ' '  he  said,  ' '  because  I  lead  a 
sedentary  life.  But  I  glory  in  a  young  man  who 
doesn't.  May  I  inquire,  sir,  if  you  know  the  taate 
of  liquor  f" 

"No,  sir,  never  touched  a  drop." 

His  new  friend  clasped  him  by  the  hand.  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

' '  Remarkable  !  "  be  exclaimed.  ' '  In  these  un- 
regenerate  days  it  is  indeed  soul  satisfying  to  gaze 
upon  such  a  model.  May  I  ask,  my  dear  friend, 
what  high  motive  impels  you  to  abstain  from  these 
influences,  that  are  sapping  the  lifeblood  from  the 
nationt" 

The   young   man   smiled. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied.  "The  fact  is,  sir,  I 
find  that  I  can't  dissipate  and  deal  a  faro  bank  at 
the    same    time." — Collier's. 


The   Yacht   and   the  Auto. 
A  yacht  may  run  about  all  day 

Upon   all   Kinds   of   tracks; 
And  that 's  a  rare  accomplishment 
That  every  auto  lacks. 

— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


Oomparatiye   Mortality. 
Temperance   Lecturer    (emphatically) — Wha^   has 
done  more  to  kill  people  than  whiskeyt 
Ounbusta   (from  auaience) — Gasolene. 

—New   York   Sun. 


A  PoUta  Neceaalty. 

"Your  daughter  is  highly  accomplished." 
"Well,"  answered  Mrs.  Cumrox,  "she  knows  a 
great  deal  about  English  literature  and  can  speak 
several  languages.  But  I  wish  I  could  hire  some- 
body to  teach  her  just  what  slang  it  is  proper  to  uae 
in    fashionable    society." — Washington    Star. 

The  Useful  Bhaik. 
The  smiling  shark  may  eat  a  man  now  and  then 
— though  scientists  doubt  it — but  if  he  does,  man 
gets  even.  He  makes  tinned  soup  and  jelly  of  the 
smiling  shark's  fins,  extracts  fine  machinery  oil 
from  bis  liver,  makes  handsome  leather  of  bis  skin, 
walking  sticks  from  his  back  bone  and  many  useful 
articles  from  his  jawbones  and  teeth.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  shark  takes  a  nip  at  a  man's  leg 
now  and  thent — Duluth  News-Tribune. 


An  Atchison  woman  recalls  that  she  spent  the 
two  years  of  their  engagement  wondering  if  be 
would  come,  and  that  she  has  spent  11  years  of 
married  life  wondering  when  he  is  coming.  She 
asks  the  experience  of  others.  Do  you  live  in  such 
suspense  T — Atchison  Globe. 
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W.  W.  Montague  &  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 

ALL    SIZES 


FOR 


Hydraulic  Mining,  Irrigation,  Dredging,  Power  Plants 

and  Water  Works 

•/VIR  PIPE  For  Mining  Sha^fts  ^  Tunnels 
CASING  For  Oil  Wells  iind  Artesian  Water  Wells 
TANKS  For  Oil,  Water  and  Cyanide  Plants 
RANGES,  Steam  Tables,    Tea  and  Coffee    Urns, 

COMPLETE  KITCHEN  OUTFITS 

For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Grill-Rooms  and  Clubs. 

MANTELS  AND  TILING 
ALASKA     REFRIGERATOR 

San  Francisco  California 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM 

(Established  1886.) 


FOR.      19  0  5 

Will  contain  special  articles  on  various  interesting  subjects 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers  and  best  authorities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  various  departments  are  well  edited  by  specialists  in  the 
lines  handled  and  every  article  is  of  monetary  value  to  the 
orchardist,  the  dairyman,  the  stock  raiser,  the  poultryman, 
the  irrigationist  and  the  farmer  in  general. 

The  Household  Department  is  full  of  valuable  recipes  and  in- 
teresting reading  for  the  women  folks  and  each  issue  con- 
tains descriptions  of  several  standard  patterns. 

With  its  wide  range  of  interesting  reading  Orchard  and 
Farm  necessarily  reaches  the  hands  of  a  large  class  of  in- 
telligent people  who  are  cash  buyers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
business  for  the  business  man  to  reach  these  people  and  there 
is  no  more  effective  way  of  doing  this  than  to  use  the 
columns  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  business  for  the  orchardist,  farmer, 
poultryman,   dairyman   and   stock  raiser  to  have  this  paper 

Visit  His  Home  Each  Month 

Agents   wanted   in  every   district.  Send   for   full    particulars   today. 

Subscription    $1    the   year. 

THE      CALKINS      NEWSPAPER      SYNDICATE 

PUBLISHERS 

320      Sansome      Street,      SeLii      Fra.ncisco,       California. 
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FooUah. 

'What  word  never  look*  right f" 

•  Wrongf" 

•Kight.' — Cleveiand  Plain   Dealer. 


The  Corporation  Idea. 

"I  think  that  the  Uoverninent  ought  to  take 
charge  of  the  corporations."  "Ye«,  answered 
Mr.  Dnstan  Staz.  "but  that  ia  onl^  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Some  of  the  corporation*  think  they  ought 
to  take  charge  of  the  Oovernment. " — Washington 
Star. 

The  Popular  Idea. 

Conatituant — "Now,  Mr.  Wunnout,  I  wi»h  you'd 
do  you  beet  to  get  my  boy  a  good  Oovernment  job. ' ' 

Congressman — "Well,  what  can  your  son  dot" 

Conatituant — "What  can  he  dot  Great  Scott, 
man,  if  be  could  do  anything  I  wouldn't  be  bother- 
ing you." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Straightened  Her  Expense  Accoiut. 

\t  the  end  of  January  Mrs.  Wunder  brought  her 
nice  new  expense  book  to  her  huHbanil. 

"I  can  figure  up  my  January  balance  all  right," 
she  said,  "but  I'm  either  $19.05  behind  or  ahead. 
I  remembered  what  all  the  other  items  are  for,  but 
I  can't  recall  whether  1  spent  that  $19.05  for  some- 
thing or  you  gave  it  to  me  for  household  expenses." 

Mr.  Wunder  looked  at  the  page  for  a  moment, 
then  banded  back  the  book  with  a  condescending 
air. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "  that  1905  seems  to  me 
to  indicate  what  year  this  is." — Judge. 

If  you  wish  to  know  which  stocks  to  buy  write 
I).  G.  Doubleday,  329  Pine  st.,  San  Francisco,  and 
be  will  recommend  to  you  the  stocks  which  have 
the   best   prospects  for  dividends   later.  *   * 


Musical  Watch  Betrays  Thief. 
A  Bordeaux  jeweler  bus  added  to  the  gayety  of 
Parisians  this  week  by  bis  experience  in  Paris.     He 
met   a   pretty  woman  on   the   boulevard,  and   dined 


and  wined  in  a  cabinet  particulier,  after  which  he 

Ills    CO 

time. 


missed  his  watch  and  his  companion   at  the  same 


The  watch  had  a  most  costly  music-box  attach- 
ment. The  jeweler  was  in  the  act  of  complaining 
to  a  policeman  in  the  street  about  the  theft.  He 
admitted  he  couldn't  describe  bis  companion  ex- 
cept in  a  hazy  way,  when  suddenly  he  heard  an  air 
from  "La  Traviata"  as  a  girl  passed. 

"There's  my  watch  now!"  he  cried. 

The  girl  was  arrested  and  the  watch  was  found 
in  her  pussession. — New  York  World. 


Lines  to  a  Provoking  Woman. 

Oh,    Mona    Lisa! 

I'd  love  to  tease  her, 

Or  slap  her  calm  and  quiet 

Spbinxlike    fHce. 


'Twould    lie   11   pleasure 
Beyond  measure 
To  see  the  first  expression 
Of  truly  human  passion 
On  that  face. 

Would  she   retaliate, 
Or  still  exasperate 
With  that  self-complacent 
Tantalizing  gazet 

K.  C.  M.,  in  New  York  Sun. 


» 


WAYNE  TOURING  CAR.  I 


The   Mechanical   Definition 
of  One  Horse  Power 

means  the  power  necessary  to  lift  33.000  pounds  one  foot  per  minute.  Sixteen  actual  horse  power 
would  therefore  lift  528,000  pounds  one  foot  a  minute. 

A  Practical   Demonstration 
of  16  Actual  Horse  Power 

is  given  the  owner  of  a  Wayne  Touring  Car  every  time  he  climbs  a  hill,  drives  through  a  sandy  road 
or  takes  a  thirtv-mite  an  hour  run.  The  Wayne  has  a  double  opposed  cylinder  motor  of  16  actual 
horse  power.  It  developes  that  power  without  effort  or  strain  and  with  absolute  freedom  from 
vibration  or  jar. 

Price  (^'j;;.*;"^^.^^:)  $1,250       Price  (;:;ii:;.^";X'i'„r,)  $1,200 

Send  for  our  iMoklet.  which  f(ivn  ddsll  d  dasicn.  conMructiaii,  milrriaU  and  Aniah  n<  bmh  our  cars.    Tbi>  bo»k  is  pub- 

ohile 


•        lislKd    lor   the   disc«minR    man    who   appreciates   Ihe    points    wliirh    constitute   the  highest    (rade    o<   an    aulORioh 


« 
« 

If 
* 


WAYNE  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  Detroit,  Michigan   : 

* 
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Pure  Powder«d  Borax,  Borax  Soap  and  Hygienic  Borax  Compounds 
PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 


*  Ail  Stocks  Bouilht  and  Sold.     1  can  Meet  Any  Convpetition.  * 


TonopaK,  Goldf leld  and  Bullfrog  Stocks  : 


*  Market  sheet  showing  prices  and  actual  transactions  free.       Write  for  in-  ♦ 

*  formation  about  any  of  these  stocks;  no  charge.  ♦ 

*  * 

*  * 

*  Stocks  held  Subject  to  order  Free  of  Charge  * 

*  * 

*  ♦ 

*  * 

*  * 

*  Member  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  « 

*  California  Stock  and  Oil  Exchange • 

*  « 

*  * 

\         D.  G.  Doubleday,  Banker  and  Broker         I 

*  * 

I  No.  329  Pine  vStreet,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  California  J 

*  » 

*  « 


E.   EPSTEIN,  Stockbroker 

Member  S«o  Fnnciico  Slock  and  Exchange  Board  and  Califoniia  Oil  and  Stock  Exchange 

Comstock,  Tonopah,  Coldfield,  Bullfrog,  Oil  Stocks 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

318  Pine  Street  Room  5  Telephone  Main  1552 


PHENIX 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 


George  P.  Sheldon  :  :  :  :  President 
George  Ingraha.in  :  .  :  :  Vice-President 
C.  F.  Koster  :        :        :        :        :         Secretary 


J.  H.  LENEHAN,  General  Agt. 

Western   a.i\d   Southeriv   Dept. 
ChicaLgo,   111. 
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>3inXI-IUH    1.  STREET,      EI>lTOR, 


Patlace  Motel,  San   irrancisco 

WITHIN  A  BLOCK  OF  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  CITY 

Nrj»         1  ^     Court  Lounging  Room,  Palm  Cafe,  Empire  Parlors 

CW     r  CalUlCS.     and  Reception  Rooms.  Send  for  Booklets 


TONOPAH,  GOLDFIELD  and  BULLFROG 

Stocks  Bought  and  Sold 

I  will  buy  or  sell  any  of  the  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Bullfrog  district  stocks  any  day  in  any  sized 
lots.  Prices  do  the  business  with  me  and  I  can  meet  any  competition  at  any  time  on  any  stocks. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  stock  is  listed  or  not,  I  can  meet  competition.  Why?  Be- 
cause I  have  abundant  capital  to  buy  big  lots  of  the  good  stocks  and  thus  save  money  for  my 
clients. 

My   commissions   are   only   one-half   of   one  per  cent. 

Write  for  my  weekly  market  letters  and  if  you  want  a  daily  market  sheet  showing  actual 
prices  and  actual  transactions,  simply  write  me  and  you  will  get  it  free  of  charge.  No  charge 
whatever  to  give  clients  all  the  most  reliable  information  about  any  stock  or  property. 

My  offices  are  in  the  Stock  Exchange  building,  two  seconds'  walk  from  the  floor  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Being  a  large  holder  in  a  private  corporation  connecting  the  leading  camps  of  Nevada  with 
telephone  and  telegraph  service,  I  get  the  quickest  service  from  the  field  on  developments 

Escrow  matters  attended  to  on  very  reasonable  charges. 

Stocks  held  in  trust  subject  to  instructions;  no  charge. 

Correspondents  on  all  principal  exchanges  throughout  the  world. 

Members  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board. 
California  Oil  and  Stock  Exchange. 

D.  G.    DOUBLED  AY,    Banker    and    Broker, 

No.  329  Pine  Street,  Sai.n  Fra.i\cisco,  Ca.Iifornia..    Telephone  Bush  644. 


Codes:  Western  Union,  Bedford  McNeil,  Cloughs. 


Cable  Address:    "Doubleday." 


THE    PANDEX 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

New  Haven,  Mar.  4,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Street: 

There  are  two  or  three  things  I  especially  like  about  The  Pandex  of  The  Press,  which 
you  have  been  ^ood  enough  to  send  me;  yes,  perhaps  more  than  two  or  three: 

1.  Most  of  the  matter  is  arranged  in  large  and  significant  groups.  This  imparts  em- 
phasis and  lucidity. 

2.  The  groups  or  subjects  are  such  as  people  who  really  care  for  the  upward  move 
ment  of  our  country  and  the  world  can  take  an  interest  in.    Appeal  is  not  made  merely 
to  idle  curiosity,  prurioiu-y.  or  the  love  of  sensationalism. 

3.  Much  is  told  in  brief  space.  The  articles  selected  are  full  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion, and  are  free  from  padding. 

4.  The  range  of  vision  is  wide.  I  read  several  newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
various  matters  of  moment  which  your  March  number  contains  had  escaped  me. 

Altogether,  I  think  you  are  doing  a  real  service  to  busy  people,  and  especially,  as  I 
said,  t<)  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  and  who  are  trying  to  do 
something  to  promote  it.  Perhaps,  in  your  own  way,  you  may  become  some  such 
national  benefactor  as  Lincoln  Steffens  has  proved  himself — a  University  of  California 
man  of  whom  I  am  proud. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out  one  or  two  features  for  which  I  care  less.     I  could  spare 
the  caricatures,  and  I  do  not  think  "Pandex"  a  happy  word — it    too    much    suggests 
Pander.     "Why  not  simply  "  Index  t" 
With  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  congratulations  on  your  enterprise    I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALBERT  S.  COOK. 
Professor  of  lOu^lish  Lanfruage  and  Litera- 
ture in  Yale  University;  formerly  of  the 
University  of  California. 


Paulist  Fathers,  San  Francisco,  March  4,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Street: 

In  sharing  what  I  suppose  must  be  the  universal  approbation  of  your  "Pandex  of  The 
I'ress,"  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  value  in  it  which  has  not  been  expressed  by  any  of  the 
comments  I  have  read. 

In  my  mind  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  a  substitute  for  newspaper  reading  in  our 
busy  lives  as  it  is  a  means  of  reveiw  and  establishment  of  well  rounded  opinions  for 
those  who  follow  the  day's  news  carefully.  Every  practical  system  of  education  empha- 
sises the  importance  of  periodical  reviews  of  current  study. 

Since  public  opinion  is  the  safeguard  of  freedom  and  the  vehicle  of  progress,  it  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  man  to  keep  step  with  its  development.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  notable  aid  you  are  giving  Americans  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Permit  me  to  beg  that  you  will  devote  a  department  in  one  or  more  of  your  issues 
to  describe  the  practical  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  individual,  in  no  way  connected 
with  public  life,  who  wishes  to  assist  our  Roosevelts  in  the  great  work  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  MARKS  HANDLY,  C.  S.  P. 


THE    PANDEX 

LELAND   STANFORD  JR.   UNIVERSITY  UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PEESIDENT  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Stanford  University,  Cal ,  March  1,  1905.  Berkeley,  February  25,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street,  ^^  p^^^  ^^   Street: 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  j  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  ap- 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  examined  your  Pandex  e  mv    t.     j        «  m.    t>              j 

,,„.,        ix^j-.^  pearance  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press,  and 
with  a  great  deal  oi  interest.    I  find  m  it 

a  remarkably  good  view  of  the  current  of  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^y  »°^  «"«°^««  ^^  y^"''  ^^^h 

affairs  of  the  time  which  it  covers.    It  ought  endeavor. 

to  be  an  extremely  useful  publication.  „         .          , 

_        /    -  Very  sincerely  yours, 
Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  S.  JORDAN.  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  11,  1905. 
W.  P.  Calkins,  Esq.,  President  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir : — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  first  two  numbers  of  The  Pan- 
dex of  The  Press  and  want  to  express  to  you   my   appreciation    of  the   splendid   work 
which  you  are  publishing.    I  know  of  no  periodical  that  gives  the  general  news  of  the 
world  in  such  a  thorough  and  colnplete  manner.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such  an 
important  publication  should  have  had  its  inception  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     I  feel  that 
you  are  supplying  a  magazine  that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  busy  man,  and  wish 
you  that  success  which  you  so  richly  merit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JULIUS  KAHN. 
Congressman  Fourth  California  District 


LAW  OFFICES  LAN^.  LEDERMAN  &  LANE. 

HAyWARD   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : — I  beg  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  enterprise  in  obtaining  possession 
and  undertaking  the  publication  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press.  Under  the  editorial  man 
agement  of  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street,  the  magazine  is  certain  to  be  a  reader's  success.  To 
select  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  newspapers,  with  their  multitude  of  high-priced 
writers,  the  most  interesting  of  their  articles  is  a  large  undertaking,  but  it  surely  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  in  this  fashion  to  make  a  magazine  that  will  rival  and  perhaps  excel 
the  most  readable  and  fascinating  of  the  world's  publications. 

Yours  truly, 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE. 

Former  City  and  County  Attorney  of  San 
Francisco  and  recently  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and 
Governor  of  California. 
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Three  and  Seven-Eighths  per  cent 
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•""*  "r'^fol"*""""  Twenty  Years 


SOUNDS  GOOD!         IS  GOOD!        Results  of  Endowment  Policy 
Taken   Out   in    1885    in   the 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Maturing    in    1905. 


Take  a  Policy  NOW,  In  the  Serias  of  1925. 

Speclmon  Policy  -st^nt  on  apr>licutlon  mAde  out  for 
your  agtr.  showing  the  n-suUs  each  year  the  policy 
ia  in  force.  Kemember,  The  Pacific  Mutual  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Tb«  Ban  Francisco  Branch. 

Walter  Hoff  Seely,  Manager  -  Crocker  Building 
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GOLDFIELD  -  BULLFROG 


The  Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company  has 
shipped  in  track,  cars,  powder  and  miners 
with  a  lot  of  sacks  for  sacking  and  shipping 
the  wonderful  high-grade  ore.  It  will  become 
one  of  the  great  gold  producers  of  the  desert 
country.  The  Company  was  incorporated  De- 
cember 12,  1904,  under  the  non -assessable  laws 
of  Arizona,  capitalization  one  million,  par  value 
$1.  The  Company  own  four  claims  adjoining 
on  the  north,  east  and  south  the  Original  Bull- 


frog mine;  at  which  they  are  sacking  ore  that 
goes  as  high  as  $5,000  per  ton.  The  Bullfrog 
Extension  Mining  Company  has  no  debt  of  any 
kind  or  nature;  it  has  the  right  kind  of  manage- 
ment; its  President  and  Secretary  hold  the 
same  positions  in  the  Debenture  Surety  Com- 
pany, which  latter  company  has  been  paying 
dividends  of  $50  each  month  on  each  1,000 
shares  for  the  past  23  months.  Its  shares  first 
sold  at  'M  cents,  which  gives  a  clear  gain  of 
$950  on  each  Investment  of  $200  in  less  than 
two  years.  The  shares  are  now  selling  at  $5 
each.  Such  profit  seems  almost  Incredible,  but 
it  is  a  fact.  The  Bullfrog  Entenslon  Mining 
Company,  with  the  same  careful,  conservative 
managers,  will  prove  equally  profitable.  Its 
shares  were  listed  on  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Exchange  Board  February  6th,  and  they 
have  advanced  to  30  cents  per  share,  and  may 
double,  even  treble.  In  price  in  a  few  months. 
We  advised  our  customers  to  buy  these  shares 
in  large  blocks.  Many  of  them  did  so.  They 
are  holding  these  shares  to  reap  the  same  profit 
that  was  made  on  the  shares  of  the  Debenture 
Surety   Company. 

The  entire  mining  and  financial  world  is  be- 
coming deeply  and  Intensely  interested  In  the 
wonderful  gold  camps  of  Nevada,  which  are 
the  greatest  discovered  In  a  generation. 

Ooldfrog    Big    C.    Mining    Company. 

The  word  "Goldfrog"  Is  taken  from  the  wordb 
"Goldfleld"  and  "Bullfrog,"  the  great  Nevada 
camps.  "C"  means  100.  "Big  C"  means  that 
one  hundred  of  our  customers,  many  of  whom 
are  bankers,  lawyers  and  merchants,  have 
Joined  us  in  organizing  this  syndicate  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  mining  four  choice 
claims — 80  acres — at  Goldfield,  Nevada.  Won- 
derful rich  quartz  ledges  run  through  these 
four  claims,  located  in  the  midst  of  producing 
properties    of    this   greatest    gold    camp    in    the 


world.  Two  very  valuable  claims  have  been 
bought  and  paid  for  at  Bullfrog,  the  latest 
great  mining  camp  of  Nevada.  These  two 
valuable  claims  lie  between  the  great  proper- 
ties of  the  Bullfrog  Mining  Company  and  the 
Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company.  The 
Goldfrog  Big  C.  Mining  Company  will  develop 
this  property.  It  Is  organized  under  the  non- 
assessable laws  of  Arizona,  capitalization  one 
million   shares,   par   value  $1. 

All  of  the  valuable  property  of  this  company, 
six  claims  aggregating  120  acres  carrying  rich 
gold  values,  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  in 
full,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  debt  of  any 
kind  or  nature  against  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. There  remains  500,000  shares  in  the 
treasuiy,  part  of  which  will  be  sold  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  mining  the  gold  from  these  rich 
claims  located  In  two  of  the  greatest  mining 
camps  ever  found  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  purchase  of  this  stock  will  make  you  quick 
money  and  big  profits. 

Some  of  our  customers  who  bought  first  issue 
of  shares  at  a  few  cents  each  in  companies 
operating  at  Tonopah,  Goldfleld  and  Bullfrog 
have  since  sold  their  shares  in  some  cases  at 
several  dollars  per  share,  some  making  hun- 
dreds, others  several  thousand  percent  profit. 
We  believe  you  will  be  able  to  make  an  equally 
great  profit  on  the  shares  of  this  company. 
Only  50,000  shares  will  be  sold  at  four  (4)  cents 
per  share  for  cash,  five  (5)  cents  per  share  on 
installments  of  one-fifth  each  month  until  paid 
for. 

We  know  this  company  is  honestly  organized 
by  honest  men  who  have  purchased  and  paid 
for  the  property  with  their  own  money.  It  is 
a  safe,  clean  deal,  and  you  can  make  no  mis- 
take by  taking  several  thousand  shares  of  this 
stock  or  any  other  stocks  that  we  recommend. 
Order  right  now  if  you  expect  to  get  it  for 
four  cents  per  share.  Wire  your  reservation 
of  these  shares  at  our  expense.  Orders  bv 
letter  will  be  filled  as  long  as  the  shares  last, 
but  we  reserve  the  right  to  return  your  money 
if   the   stock    is   oversubscribed. 

We  loan  money  in  any  amount  on  listed  Bull- 
frog, Goldfield  and  Tonopah  stocks.  Brokers 
on  Exchange  almost  invariably  do  cash  busi- 
ness. We  can  do  better  than  that.  Your  order 
by  wire  or  letter  for  shares  of  the  Bullfrog  Ex- 
tension Mining  Company  or  any  other  stock 
will  be  filled  and  you  may  pay  for  the  shares 
half  cash  and  the  balance  in  two  monthly  pay- 
ments  if  desired. 

Bullfrog  Extension  is  the  best  listed  stock 
on  tne  market  today  and  you  should  get  as 
much  of  It  as  you  can  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  positive  of  a  big,  steady  advance 
as  the  rich  ore  bodies  are  opened  up. 

The  Goldfrog  Big  C.  Mining  Company  shares 
are  not  yet  listed  on  the  Exchange,  but  will 
be  at  a  very  early  date.  Be  sure  and  buy  a 
block  of  those  shares  while  they  may  be  had 
at  4  cents  cash.  5  cents  on  Installments.  The 
allotment  of  bO,000  shares  will  go  very  quickly. 
The  next  allotment  will  sell  at  a  very  marked 
advance. 

We  will  buy  and  sell  for  you  any  of  the 
first  class  Tonopah,  Goldfield  and  Bullfrog 
stocks.  Write  for  our  printed  matter  and  mar- 
ket  letter. 

DEBENTURE  SURETY  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
RIalto  Bldg.,  Suite  23, 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bank   and   commercial  references   on   request. 
Use  the  wires.    It  pays.    Western  Union  Code. 
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Home  Building  Made  Easy 


Cliff  Dwellinp 

in 
OldMeicicO' 


TODAY    his    children  play  on  the  green  lawn  of  a  happy,  artistic, 
sanitary    home.     Yesterday  a  cave  and  clifif  dweller. 
What   a  transformation!      vv^hat  are  the  causes! 
The  general  increase  of  wealth,  the  advance  in  science,  the  spread 
of  education  and  intellectual    and    moral    refinement    have    gone    on 
parallel  with  and  contributed  to  this  magical  change  in  men's  homes 

Rise  of  the  Continental   Building   and   Loan   Association 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  growing  and  popular  demand  for  modern 
homes  which  could  be  built  and  owned  by  men  and  women  of  moder- 
ate means  created  the  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  testify  to  the  wonderful  work  it 
las   done,  and   its  substantial  growth: 

Assets  increased  trom   $186,00   in   1896  to   more 
than  three  and  one-half  million  today: 

Reserve    fund   $27,00   in    1896;   it   is   more   than 
$400,000  today. 

Subscribed    capital    January,    1905,    more    than 
seventeen  million  dollars. 

Nearly  two  thousand  homes  built. 
More  than  1600  individuals  or  families  helped  to 
acquire  homes  already  built. 

It  has  either  provided  or  helped  to  provide  homes 
for  a  population  that  would  make  a  city  as  large  as 
Stockton. 
The  above  facts  speak  volumes. 

Reduced  to  first  principles,  they  prove  two  things:  One,  that  the  work  and  plans  of  the  Con- 
tinental Building  and  Loan  Assocation  have  been  in  response  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
and  demands  of  the  people;  Two,  that  it  has  performed  its  work  upon  a  successful  business  basis. 

The  Continental  does  not  claim,  any  more  than  any  other  human  institution  can  claim,  absolute 
perfection. 

It  reviews  the  history  of  its  growth,  and  invites  the  public  to  study  with  it  the  lessons  of  its 
growth. 

It  knows  its  own  substantial  strength  and  success. 

It  knows  as  well  that  this  success  and  this  strength   came  from  the  people  for  whom   it   builds. 
It  invites  the  people  to  work  and  plan  with  it  in   that   wise   shaping   of    its   policy   which   shall 
enable  it  to  continue  as  in  the  past  to  successfully  fulfill  their  wants  and  aid  them  in  building  happy 
homes  throughout  the  beautiful  valleys  and  cities  of  this  great  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  us  what  your  wants  and  means  are,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  to  help  you  build 
and  own  your  own  home. 


Home  Built  by  the  Continental  Building:  and  Loan  Association. 


Officers  and  Directors. 
Dr.  Washington  Dodge,  President. 
James  McCullough,  Vice-President. 
Gavin  McNab,  Attorney. 
Joseph  G.  Crawford,  M.  D. 
Wm.  Corbin,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
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IN    THE    HANDS    OF    THE    PEOPLE 


BT  THE  EDITOR. 


Congress  having  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing final  action  upon  several  matters  re 
garded  by  the  president  as  vital  to  the  pol- 
icies for  which  he  stands,  the  issue  of  the 
hour  passes  from  Washington  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  The  decision  which  is  to 
follow  may  be  said  to  be  as  momentous,  in 
its  way,  as  the  final  decision  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  Russian  people  in  their  issue 
with  the  autocracy. 

Not  that  the  situation  is  so  palpably  grave 
and  drastic  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
but  that  the  underlying  currents  are  equally 
profound  and  equally  revolutionary,  or,  if 
that  word  be  too  strong,  equally  reconstruc- 
tive. Manifestly  the  appointed  authorities 
have  gone  to  the  limit  of  their  initiative,  and 
the  next  developments  devolve  entirely  upon 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  common- 
wealths. If  there  is  to  be  ultimate  over- 
throw of  the  empire  in  Russia,  or  if  there  is 
to  be  ultimate  socialism  in  America,  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  masses. 

It  is  socialism,  the  same  specter  which  con  • 
fronts  the  Czar  and,  in  scarcely  lesser  de- 
gree, all  the  governments  of  continental 
Europe,  that  the  antagonists  of  Mr.  Roose 
velt  and  his  proposals  declare  has  been 
raised  by  his  procedures  ajrainst  capital  and 
trusts.  And,  if  the  surprising  unanimity 
with    which    railroad    rate    regulation    and 


trust  prosecution  have  been  supported  by 
the  Democratic  leaders  is  to  be  held  as  a 
guide,  there  is  no  very  evident  ensign  other 
than  Socialism  for  the  proletariat  to  rally 
under ;  provided,  of  course,  that  they  cannot 
rally  under  Roosevelt. 

In  1902,  when  the  antipathy  to  Roosevelt 
was  at  fever  heat,  the  same  element  that  is 


CAN  HE  PUT  HIM  IN  THE  BOXt 

— Chicago   Inter-Oeemn. 
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now  against  him  was  frightened  by  the 
shadow  of  Hearst  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
fiasco  of  Parker.  The  incident  was  very  in- 
tense and  critical  for  awhile,  the  vested  in- 
terests feeling  themselves  driven  to  the  alter- 
native of  accepting  Roosevelt  with  good 
grace  for  the  head  of  the  Republican  ticket 
or  of  accepting  Hearst  for  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Being  willing  to  submit 
to  neither,  they  first  "tried  out"  and  then 
nominated  Parker. 

But  the  Hearst  "hant"  was  only  a  moon- 
beam in  comparison  with  that  which  now 
threatens  to  stalk  the  night.  If  Hearst  was 
able  to  stir  up  a  large  following  of  what 
the  financiers  were  pleased  to  term  the 
ultra-radical  sort,  such  events  as  those  in 
Kansas,  involving  as  they  do  the  actual  com- 
munizing  of  certain  important  industries  and 
supported  as  they  are  with  enthusiasm  and 
daring  by  the  most  conservative  members  of 
the  community,  are  far  more  to  be  appre- 
hended. Whether  they  mean  ultimate  gov- 
ernment ownership  or  merely  temporary 
popular  resentment  against  certain  methods 
of  business,  they  stand  for  a  new  factor  in 
the  republic  and  for  something  likely  to  be 
resorted  to  in  more  places  than  one,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

In  this  respect  lies  the  resemblance  to  the 
situation  over  the  sea.  The  Russian  prole- 
tariat have  proclaimed  an  independence  of 
the  bureaucracy.  They  have  gone  to  the 
mad  extent  of  assassination.  The  people  of 
Kansas,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proclaimed 
a  revolt  against  trade  monopoly  and  mone- 
tary conspiracy.  They  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  founding  their  own  factories,  of 
rebelling  against  a  commercial  tax  which 
they  deem  exorbitant.  In  both  instances  the 
movement  is  spreading.  Russian  officialism 
does  not  dare  extend  the  conscription  of 
soldiers  lest  there  be  open'  rebellion  in  the 
sphere  where  rebellion  hurts  most  of  all. 
Dissimilarly,  yet  with  almost  a  parallel,  it 
has  become  so  relatively  easy  to  pass  anti- 
trust legislation  and  to  provide  railroad  and 
other  corporate  regulations  in  Kansas  and 
numerous  states  of  America  that  lobbying 
has  been  almost  discontiiiued  and  not  a  few 
conspicuous  financial  leaders  are  finding  it 


to  their  advantage,  if  not  to  their  conviction, 
to  signify  approval  even  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
program. 

Seemingly  the  autocrat  of  empire  and  the 
autocrat  of  trade  are  at  the  end  of  their 
course.  To  be  sure,  they  have  checked  the 
railroad  legislation  at  the  doors  of  the  Sen- 
ate, they  have  excluded  Mirsky  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  Czar,  and  they  have  humbled 
the  scapegoats,  Kuropatkin  and  Stoessel; 
but  they  were  powerless  in  the  last  analysis 
to  keep  the  people  out  of  at  least  some  repre- 
sentation in  the  imperial  council  or  to  halt 
the  taking  from  the  Standard  Oil  of  its 
chief  agency  of  extortion  —  the  pipe  line 
When  the  complete  story  of  1904-5  is  written 
it  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the  tea  chests 
were  once  more  thrown  overboard  when 
Governor  Koch  signed  the  oil  refinery  bill 
and  that  the  Bastile  was  again  razed  when 
Sergius  was  laid  low  in  Moscow. 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  is  to 
ensue.  The  fire  which  has  carried  the  Kan- 
sas movement  to  numerous  other  states  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  "The  Pandex."  The 
cumulation  of  events  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Russian  common  people  has 
been  less  and  less  interfered  with  in  the  pas 
sing  of  each  week  is  also  shown  elsewhere. 
Back  of  the  former  lies  the  impetus  of  a  con- 
stantly broadening  moral  regeneration — 
marked  by  religious  revival,  the  improve 
ment  of  art  and  music,  the  increased  open- 
mindedness  of  science,  the  general  enlarge- 
ment of  intellectual  and  ethical  catholic 
ity.  Back  of  the  Russian  conditions  is  the 
influence  of  the  university  and  the  school 
which  has  been  working  as  a  hidden  leaven 
for  years  to  educate  the  Slav  not  only  to  a 
mental  conception  of  self-dependence  but 
also  to  the  courage  to  fight  for  it;  back  of 
it  has  been  the  smothered  but  ever  nurtured 
passion  of  the  Polish  national  ambition, 
back  of  it,  again,  has  been  the  ferment  of  the 
Bosphorus,  which  is  only  less  today  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Mace 
donia  because  the  people  of  the  region  are 
less  capable  of  motives  that  create  great  ac- 
tions. 

From  one  end  of  the  Muscovite  empire  to 
the  other  there  is  an  irrepressible  demand 
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for  self-realization.  The  workman  is  be^n- 
nin^  to  hear  of  the  wages  and  to  covet  the 
advantages  of  the  workman  farther  west 
The  peasant  of    Armenia    is    learning    the 


but  teaching  the  Russian  soldier  that  his  own 
country  has  only  little  or  none  of  glory,  save 
the  glory  of  self-sacrifice,  to  oflfer  him,  and 
his  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  pale  accord- 


Author  of  Rebate  Bill — Composite  Photograph  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan. 

—New  York  World. 


tenets  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  religious 
of  the  Occident  and  is  seeking  to  arrange 
his  own  life  after  the  same  appointments. 
The  cataclvsnis  of  the  war  in  the  Orient  are 


ingly.  Whatever  of  sentiment  and  loyalty 
there  was  once  for  the  "Little  Father"  to 
appeal  to  has  been  eaten  out  or  has  withered 
away.     The  thing  that  is  left  is  as  diflferent 
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Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island 

— New  York  Herald. 

from  the  thing  of  yesterday  as  is  the  thing  of 
pulp  from  the  thing  of  blood. 

It  is  the  heart  and  impulse  of  the  indi 
vidual  that  stands  supreme  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  the  something  that  is  bom  out 
of  prostrated  discontent  It  is  the  ever 
lasting  personal  equation  that  is  solved  only 
when  the  largest  possible  number  of  indi- 
viduals find  the  life  and  occupation  and 
pleasure  which  gratify. 

The  Russian  public  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Formally,  the  empire 
may  endure.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  ever 
again  to  be  as  it  has  been.  Germany's  swift 
step  to  settle  the  coal  miners'  strike  demon 
strates  that  monarchy  can  only  best  survive 
when  its  response  is  instant  to  the  require 
ments  of  the  common  masses.  Even  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  almost  torn  their  robes  of 
dual  royalty  lately  because  the  royalty 
failed  to  grant  to  Norway  the  representation 
in  the  consular  service  which  the  commercial 
proclivities  of  the  Norwegians  led  them  to 
think  was  their  natural  due.  Ireland  ha.s 
again  been  able  to  disturb  the  calm  of  Brit- 


ish politics  by  reviving  demands  for  more 
liberal  treatment,  and  Canada  has  at  last 
achieved  the  virtual  military  and  naval  iso- 
lation for  which  her  pride  and  ambition  have 
been  contending  for  many  years. 

Across  the  Pacific,  on  the  very  border  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  the  Chinese  are  rejoicing 
in  the  liberation  from  lying,  equivocation 
and  deceit  brought  about  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Russians  from  successive  points  in 
Manchuria;  while  even  the  Santo  Domingo 
affair  and,  most  certainly,  that  of  Venezuela 
are  such  as  they  are  because  of  the  courage 
of  some  to  resist  oppression  and  their  in- 
domitable desire  to  mould  their  lives  after 
their  own  progressive  wills  rather  than  after 
the  petty  impositions  of  small  minded  and 
overweening  officials. 

The  day  is  one  not  only  of  ' '  New  Men  and 
New  Motives,"  but  also  of  Declarations  of 
Independence  and  Intention 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  field  is  clear  or 
the  way  easy  and  smooth.  On  the  contrary : 
President  Roosevelt  has  a  heavier  and  in 
finitely  more  critical  fight  before  him  than 
that  which  he  confronted  when  he  went  to 
the  country  on  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill 
Already  the  influences  which  have  been  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  him  have  begun  strenuous 
and  plausible  efforts  to  weld  the  factors  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  their  own  behalf 
They  have  appealed  to  the  commercial  or- 
ganizations with  proofs  that  railroad  rate 
regulation  by  the  government  would  be 
dangerous;  they  have  begun  the  reduction 
of  labor  and  wages  on  some  important  and 
extensive  lines  of  travel;  they  have  raised 
the  cry  of  "wolf"  on  the  so-called  dangers 
of  Socialism. 

Even  more  than  this:  they  have  adopted 
the  far  subtler  devices  of  granting  wage  in- 
creases in  certain  localities  in  a  manner  not 
altogether .  unlike  the  increases  which  Rus- 
sia has  granted  in  order  to  assure  transpor 
tation  of  troops  to  the  front;  they  have  en 
tered  the  stock  market  and  by  spectacular 
displays  of  dividends  and  of  "inside"  buy- 
ing and  selling  have  succeeded  in  leading 
the  "public"  for  a  brief  time  back  into  the 
exchanges  from  which  they  had  been  absent 
most  conspicuously  for  three  years. 
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What  they  propose  to  do  ia  Kausas  and 
other  states  has  yet  to  be  disclosed,  but  some 
indications  are  available.  In  Missouri,  if 
ever  there  was  a  "System"  support  of  Nied- 
ringhaus  for  the  U.  S.  senatorship,  it  was 
compelled  to  withdraw,  but  in  Nebraska 
someone  or  other  found  it  possible  to  elimi 


them  the  lieutenant-governor  who  had  had 
the  manhood  to  hold  aloof  and  even  to  make 
rulings  against  his  own  interest  while  pre- 
siding as  chairman  of  the  legislative  ses 
sions.  In  Chicago,  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  "System"  that  nominated  Mr.  Har 
Ian  for  mayor  on  the  Republcan  ticket,  but 


REVIEWINO  Ills  VIEWS. 


—New  York  World. 


nate  the  condemnation  of  the  Rockefeller 
gift  to  the  state  university  from  the  resolu- 
tioDS  of  the  legislature  denouncing  the 
Standard  Oil  in  general.  In  Colorado  some- 
thing suggestive  of  the  "System's"  methods 
succeeded  in  ousting  Governor  Adams  from 
oflBce,  but  it  had  to  compromise  by  rejecting 
Peabody  and  putting  in  the  stead  of  both  of 


the  fact  that  the  street  railways  whose 
ownership  by  the  city  is  advocated  by  Mr 
Harlan's  opponent  are  controlled  by  a  syn- 
dicate headed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  sug- 
gests that  the  "System's"  welfare  is  at 
least  at  stake.  Steps  to  protect  it  would  be 
but  natural.  Municipal  ownership  in  a  city  so 
important  as  Chicago  might  have  a  serious 
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bearing  upon  the  issue  of  municipal  and 
government  ownership  at  large;  and  it  is 
altogether  likely,  therefore,  that  money  and 
force  are  being  expended  to  influence  the 
election. 

Too,  Chicago  and  vicinity  are  a  sort  of 
storm  center  for  the  making  both  oi  opinions 
and  of  facts  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
the  current  issues.  It  is  the  pivot  of  the  beef 
trust  investigation;  it  is  the  point  at  which 
Eckels  and  Beck  and  others  make  the 
speeches  which  Lawson  says  are  made  in 
the  interest  of  H.  H.  Rogers  and  his  associ- 
ates. It  is  the  center  which  first  feels  the 
effect  of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  jug- 
gling which  is  done  with  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates.  It  gets  the  influence  of  the 
radical  undertakings  of  La  FoUette  in  Wis- 
consin and  of  Van  Sant  in  Minnesota.  And 
out  of  these  latter  influences  it  gathers  the 
momentum  which  Walter  Wellman  says  is 
making  for  the  selection  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  primaries. 

The  Senate  has  been  the  President's 
stumbling  block  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
as  the  House  was  in  the  previous  session, 
and  it  is  but  to  be  expected  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  derive  again  from  Chicago  and 
the  surrounding  country  the  moral  re-en- 
forcement which  he  gathered  three  years  ago 
in  his  fight  for  reciprocity  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Senate  is  guided  entire- 
ly, or  even,  perhapSj  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree, by  its  affiliations  with  the  "System." 
Rather,  it  may  be  said  to  represent  the  third 
factor  in  the  conflict  of  principles  and  is- 
sues in  the  country.  It  has  opposed  the 
railroad  legislation,  because  it  conceived  that 
in  matters  of  such  large  moment  it  should 
"go.  slowly."  It  refused  to  ratify  the  ar- 
bitration treaties  without  amendment  par- 
tially because  it  was  jealous  of  the  Senate 
prerogatives,  but  probably  more  seriously 
because  it  felt  that  executive  functions,  even 
in  the  case  of  most  excellent  and  trust- 
worthy incumbents  in  ofiice,  must  be  care- 
fully limited  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional prescription.  It  withheld  the  Monroe 
declaration  from  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty 
for  somewhat  the  same  reason. 

Justly  or  unjustly,  there  is  some  feeling 


abroad  in  the  land  that  the  presidential  func- 
tions are  widening  too  rapidly;  that,  how- 
ever unconsciously  upon  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  they  trend  toward  a  certain 
imperialism  of  power  which  is  not  for  the 
good  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
And  this  feeling  may  partially  account  for 
the  Senate's  sudden  reluctance  to  yield  to 
the  rapid  strokes  of  policy  and  the  daring 
proposals  of  action  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  What 
with  the  Philippines  necessarily  governed  al- 
most entirely  by  departmental  order;  with 
Porto  Rico  but  little  less  under  the  sway 
of  the  Cabinet;  with  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  such  critical  situa- 
tions as  that  in  the  Orient,  practically  placed 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hay  and  the 
President ;  and  now,  with  the  Panama  Canal 
construction  and  the  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  on  hand,  it  is  felt  to  be 
but  the  part  of  patriotic  caution  to  move 
carefully,  even  with  the  opprobrium,  if  need 
be,  of  dilatoriness. 

Members  of  all  political  parties  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  the  administration  of  the 
Panama  affairs  should  be  more  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  President  appears  to  be  the 
only  man  in  whom  the  popular  confidence  is 
fully  rested;  but  to  place  it  there,  as 
proposed  by  the  bill  which  passed  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  would  be  to  establish  a 
precedent  from  which  recession  might  not 
be  easy  when  a  less  trustworthy  executive 
happens  to  be  in  the  White  House.  Further- 
more, it  is  said  that  even  President  Roose- 
velt is  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  the  right 
man  or  men  to  supervise  competently  the 
great  undertaking;  and  if  such  men  are 
scarce,  the  government,  which  has  not  had 
wide  experience  in  transportation  ways  and 
means,  must  be  the  more  reluctant  to  grant 
too  comprehensive  a  power  to  one  individual. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
open  discussion  among  the  manipulators  of 
the  vaster  enterprises  of  the  country  that 
men  capable  of  the  executive  administration 
of  these  enterprises  are  extremely  rare. 
Large  salaries  are  offered  and  men  are  not 
found  to  accept  them.  If,  then,  the  govern- 
ment is  to  step  more  and  more  into  the  con- 
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trol  of  these  enterprises,  as  foreshadowed 
either  in  Panama  or  in  Kansas,  whence  arc 
the  qualified  appointees  to  arise  to  take  care 
of  them  t  In  agriculture,  the  government  has 
found  out  both  how  to  provide  the  personnel 
and  how  to  master  the  problems  when  they 
grow  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals.  In 
postal  afTairs  and  in  the  treasury  and  immi- 
gration bureau  it  has  brought  out  men  of 
grasp  and  force,  albeit  there  have  been 
Machcns  and  their  kindred  to  disgrace  the 
records.  In  irrigatioa  it  in  venturing  suc- 
cessfully upon  enterprises  of  bigger  magni- 
tude  than  any  private  capital  or  thrift  has 
yet  assumed.    But  in  transportation,  with  all 


its  presumed  intricacies,  it  has  yet  to  have 
its  schooling. 

Can  it  get  the  schooling  without  an  in- 
creased paternalism  t  Is  the  increased  pater- 
nalism an  approach  nearer  to  Socialism!  Or 
is  it  a  stride  further  on  toward  imperialism  t 
The  issue  is  critical.  President  Roosevelt 
said  in  his  inaugural  address:  "We  now  face 
other  perils  in  connection  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  great  wealth  in  industrial  centers, 
and  upon  the  success  of  our  experiments 
much  depends.  If  we  fail  the  cause  of 
self-government  throughout  the  world  -will 
rock  to  its  foundation." 


INAUGUBAL  CEO  WD  CHKEBINO  THE  PEE8IDENT. 

—New  Tork  Herald. 
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In  His  Own  Right 

PRESIDENT      ROOSEVELT      CEASES     TO  BE     "AN     ACCIDENT," 

AND    GOES    INTO    OFFICE    AGAIN,  FACING    DIFFICULTIES 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  HIS  CAREER. 


While  President  Roosevelt's  inauguration 
on  March  4th  was,  in  outward  aspect,  the 
most  spectacular  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  it  was  accomplished  only  over  the 
bacliground  of  a  strenuous  and  forbidding 
crisis.  What  with  the  railroad  fight  un- 
finished, the  Senate  taking  angry  umbrage 
over  the  making  of  treaties,  the  new  con- 
struction of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  rejected, 
the  reform  in  the  Panama  Commission  im- 
granted,  and  the  hostile  press  finding  a  new 
opportunity  for  envenomed  and  in.iurious 
ridicule  in  the  preliminary  report  upon  the 
beef  trust,  another  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
have  looked  with  less  happy  heart  upon  the 
almost  ominous  fruition  of  his  ambition. 


STJPEtiB   IN   HIS   OWN    STRENGTH 


Boosevelt  Faced  His  Sesponsi'bilities   "as  a  Man 
Confident,  Detenuined,  Courageous." 

How  the  president  went  to  his  oath,  and 
how  the  public  exhibited  its  interest  and 
enthusiasm  is  well  reflected  in  the  following 
vivid  description  of  the  inauguration  by 
Walter  Wellman,  the  distinguished  corres- 
pondent of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Washington,  March  4. — For  the  second  time,  Theo- 
dore Eoosevelt  has  taken  the  oath  of  oflSce  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Three  and  a  half  years 
ago  he  took  it  for  the  first  time.  Then  the  pall  of 
death  and  of  a  great  bereavement  hung  over  him 
and  the  country.  In  the  parlor  of  a  modest  home 
in  the  City  of  Buffalo  was  the  first  Roosevelt  in- 


auguration. It  was  witnessed  by  only  a  score  of 
persons.  No  huzzahs  marked  the  hour.  But  tears  fell. 

To-day  all  was  different.  At  the  second  Boose- 
velt inauguration  there  is  mourning  in  no  man's 
heart.  Bright  skies  and  smiling  faces  greet  him. 
Joy  is  in  the  air.  One  of  the  greatest  crowds  ever 
seen  in  the  American  capital  gather  to  do  him  honor. 

Theodore  Boosevelt  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  accident,  but  by  divine  right 
— by  the  right  divine  of  free  choice  exercised  by  a 
free  people.  They  placed  the  scepter  of  authority 
once  more  in  his  hands,  and  gave  him  a  mandate  to 
serve- them  yet  once  more. 

It  was  meet  that  on  this  inauguration  day — this 
coronation  in  the  simple  manner  of  our  republic — 
a  mighty  throng  should  proclaim  him  President  "in 
his  own  right" — that  from  all  sections  of  this  great 
nation,  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
West  Indies  and  all  the  lands  to  which  American 
sovereignty  extends,  representatives  of  the  people 
should  gather  to  cheer  him  on  his  way  as  the  chosen 
man  of  his  country.  They  assembled,  at  least  150,- 
000  strong,  and  they  cheered  him  as  few  have  been 
cheered  before.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  we 
see  signs  of  approval  of  the  past  and  of  confidence 
in  the  future. 

Contrast  of  Four  Years  Ago. 
And  the  man  himself.  Theodore  Boosevelt,  who 
of  all  men  is  the  most  human,  whose  very  strength 
is  his  human  failings,  would  be  less  than  human  if 
his  thoughts  had  not  traveled  back  to  the  inaugura- 
tion scene  of  four  years  ago,  and  if  he  had  not 
exulted  when  he  thought  of  then  and  now.  Four 
years  ago  Vice-President,  made  Vice-President 
against  his  will,  he  sat  on  that  same  platform  an 
interesting  figure,  but  still  a  minor  figure  in  the 
background  of  history;  a  high  light,  so  to  speak, 
to  project  more  sharply  the  all-towering  figure  of 
his  chief.  Then  he  sat  mute,  and  men  around  him 
speculated,  as  he  no  doubt  speculated,  as  to  his 
future,  wondering  what  that  future  held  in  store  for 
him,  whether  he  should  be  merely  a  figure  to  appear 
for  a  fleeting  moment  on  the  screen  of  to-day,  or 
whether  he  should  leave  his  indelible  impress  upon 
the  canvas  of  history.  The  unframed  thought  has 
found  expression.  Whatever  the  future  may  hold 
in  store  lor  Theodore  Boosevelt,  he  is  no  shadowy 
outline  in  the  long  gallery  of  achievement. 
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To-day  he  i*  the  man  of  the  hoar.  To-day  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  gave  precedence.  To-day 
he  no  longer  sat  mute.  Ten  thousand  persons  lis- 
tened to  him  as  be  pledged  himself  anew  to  the 
public  service.  All  the  world,  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  the  sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere, 
mlers  to  whom  liberty  is  as  the  babbling  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain  and  freedom  a  dream  of  theorists, 
listened  through  their  representatives  to  the  words 
he  spoke.  A  nation  so  great,  so  powerful,  so  won- 
derful that  all  the  world  looks  on  it  with  amaze- 
ment and  confesses  its  inability  to  read  the  riddle 
of  its  progress  and  future-^he  American  nation — 
listened  through  its  representatives  to  his  words. 

It  was  a  mast^ul  man  that  spoke.  It  was  a  man 
confident,  determined,  courageous.  It  was  the  voice 
of  power.  In  him  authority  was  represented.  There 
was  no  doubt,  no  fear,  no  hesitation.  He  had  gprap- 
pled  with  fate  and  won,  if  it  can  be  said  of  any 
man  that  he  has  won  until  the  last  word  has  been 
written.  But  for  the  moment  he  was  superb  in  his 
own  consciousness  of  strength.  In  him  the  blood 
ran  fast  and  red.  The  people  had  spoken.  He  had 
heard  their  voice,  and  it  was  a  voice  that  thrilled 
him,  that  made  him  realize  what  it  meant  to  be 
the  elected  of  the  people,  to  be  their  servant  and 
master,  to  serve  and  yet  to  guide  them,  to  be  The 
President. 


BLYTHE'S  BRISK  VIEW 

New  York  World  Writer  Declares  That  Boosevelt's 
Personally  Dominated. 

In  the  way  of  pure  human  interest,  none 
of  the  Washington  correspondents  surpassed 
Samuel  G.  Blythe  of  the  New  York  World  in 
his  description  of  the  inau(i:uration.  Said 
Mr.  Blythe: 

Washington. — It  was  like  an  enormous  cocktail. 
A  dash  of  vaudeville,  a  fillip  of  imperialism,  a 
jigger  of  militarism,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ex- 
pansion, filled  to  the  top  with  Rooseveltism,  shaken 
well   and   served. 

And  it  gave  the  cocktail  sensation — a  tingling  of 
the  nerves,  a  flush  to  the  cheek,  an  elation,  a  stimu- 
lus. 

It  was  a  brave  show,  varied  as  a  moving  picture, 
many  colored  as  a  ribbon-counter,  interesting  as  a 
eircns.  Qreat  crowds  stood  along  the  line  of  march 
and  cheered.  Bands  blared  unceasingly.  Oun  bar- 
rels glittered.  Helmets  flashed.  Flags  waved  every- 
where. Thirty  thousand  men,  half  for  hire  and 
half  for  party,  marched  sixteen  abreast  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  Honse  to  get  a  salute  from  the 
President.  Fireworks  spangled  the  sky  and  twelve 
thousand  society  folk  and  social  "climbers"  jam- 
med themselves  together  at  what,  with  elaborate 
irony,  is  called  the  "Inaugural  Ball,"  where  danc- 
ing was  no  more  possible  than  it  would  be  in  a 
Broadway  car  at  6  o'clock  on  a  week-day  night. 

Overshadowing,  dominant,  triumphant  was  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  took  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  the  office  they  gave  him  last  November. 

Crowd  Saw  Only  Booserelt 
It  was  all  Roosevelt  from  the  break  of  day  to  the 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  of  the  bands  at  the  ball 
at  midnight.  When  the  President  went  up  the 
avenue  to  the  Capitol  the  crowds  saw  nothing  but 
the  President.  The  Rough  Riders,  the  troopers  from 
New  York,  the  bnllioned  Oen.  Chaffee  and  his  staff. 


the  plodding  veterans  of  the  civil  war  all  went  for 
naught.  The  people  fixed  on  Roosevelt,  erect,  virila, 
happy,  bowing  right  and  left,  laughing  with  sheer 
joy. 

A  handful  of  favored  spectators  in  the  Senate 
chamber  impatiently  saw  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks 
sworn  in  as  Vice-President,  and  no  one  was  more 
impatient  than  the  President  himself.  Fifty  thous- 
and persons  standing  in  the  east  plaza  of  the  Capi- 
tol passed  over  the  imposing  procession  that  came 
from  the  bronze  doors  and  walked  down  the  stand 
to  the  President's  place,  passed  over  the  Cabinet, 
the  gaudy  diplomatists,  tne  nine  Justices  of  the 
greatest  court  in  the  land,  the  solemn  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  all  the  delegates  from  official- 
dom— passed  them  over  for  Roosevelt,  the  center  of 
every  picture..  The  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  flags 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  stood  for  but  one  idea  in  any 
spectator's  mind — Roosevelt. 

The  crowds  were  enthusiastic  with  more  than 
ordinary  enthusiasm.  To  most  of  the  people  who 
hoard  his  brief  sddress,  who  saw  him  go  up  to  the 
Capitol  and  come  back  again,  he  seemed  to  be  a 
fetish. 

"He's  all  rightl"  the  people  shouted  with  vigor- 
ous insistance  and  with  countless  repetitions.  "He's 
all  right  and  we're  for  him." 

Congress  In  Secret  Bevolt. 

Thus,  on  the  surface,  there  was  no  discordant  ele- 
ment. Everything  was  Roosevelt  I  Rooseveltl 
Roosevelt!  But  the  discord  was  there.  The  gray 
walls  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  Congress  welcomed 
the  President  with  an  effusiveness  that  was  almost 
servile,  sheltered  as  hostile  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government  as  has  arrayed  itself — openly  or 
secretly — against  a  President  in  many  years. 

Casting  back  a  bit,  to  the  message  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  last  December,  what  is  the  record! 
Here  was  a  man  elected  by  a  popular  plurality  of 
more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  votes,  and 
there  ended  to-day  a  Congress  with  men  of  his  own 
party  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority.  What  has 
happened! 

The  sullen  Senate  and  the  hypocritical  Honse 
have  refusea  him  almost  everything  for  which  he 
asked.  He  wanted  many  ships  for  the  navy.  He 
got  two.  He  wanted  arbitration  treaties  phrased  in 
bis  own  language.  He  got  them  in  the  Senate's 
terms.  He  wanted  railroad-rate  legislation.  He 
was  denied.  He  asked  to  have  a  dozen  other 
policies  supported.  Each  time  he  was  refused.  He 
was  jeered  at  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  by  his  own  followers,  and  all  this  after  the 
demonstration  for  him  at  the  polls. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  crowds  did  not  know 
of  this  opposition  in  the  Congress  or,  if  they  knew, 
they  did  not  care.  Congress  is  an  Institution. 
Roosevelt  is  a  Man.  They  were  there  for  the  man, 
and  if  anything  was  said  about  the  Congreas,  that 
has  rather  gloried  in  its  spunk  in  fighting  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  that  Congress  might  go  hang  for  all 
of  them. 

Bnt  the  Crowd  Was  With  Him. 

"He's  all  rightl"  the  crowds  said  over  and  over 
again.    "He's  all  right  and  we're  for  him  I" 

That  was  the  keynote  of  to-day's  celebration. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Roosevelt,  when  he  said 
yesterday:  "To-morrow  I  will  come  into  my  office 
by  my  own  right;  then  look  out  for  me,"  meant 
exactly  what  he  said.  Ho  puts  it  this  way,  "All 
the  politicians  were  against  me  for  President  last 
year,  bnt  I  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  Most 
of  the  Congress  is  against  me  now,  but  I  do  not 
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HOW  THE  PBESIDENT  MIGHT  GET  SOMETHING  DONE  BY  THE  SENATE. 


MR.     EOOSEVELT— "THIS    IS     A     HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    TREATY    AND    I    MUST    GET    IT 

THROUGH  THE  SENATE. 


"AHI     I  HAVE  ITI 


ToTMESMATE!-  \ 
00  noT  PASS  "THE  \ 
ABOVE -TRefkTy.  I      I 

HEARTILY  PiSAPPROtfE  | 
OP  IT. 
■<'RS 
T.R004EVBIjT. 


•T.  / 


/^^^ 


'HERE,  BOY,  TAKE  THIS  OVER  TO  THE  SENATE  AND  BUY  AN  EXTRA  ON  THE  WAY  BACK. 


"DEE-LIGHTED  I" 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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eare."  A  poUtieUn  bima«lf,  be  knows  the  futility 
of  politicians. 

Every  event  in  the  day  from  first  to  last  proved 
again  and  again  the  President's  love  for  applause. 
He  likes  it.  He  thrives  on  it.  The  spat,  spat  of 
the  commending  hand  is  music  to  his  ears.  Ue  did 
not  disguise  it  either.  Every  time  a  man  yelled 
"Hi  there,  Teddy,  good  for  youl  "  the  President 
grinned.  He  bowed  continually,  to  right  and  left, 
not  as  if  it  bored  him,  but  with  a  human  interest 
in  the  proceeding  and  a  deaire  to  let  the  people 
know  he  was  glad  they  cheered  him. 

Defying  all  superstitions  the  President  wore  an 
opal  ring  that  was  on  Preaident  Lincoln's  hand  on 
the  night  he  was  assassinated.  John  Hay,  Seeretai^ 
of  State,  asked  Mr.  Boosevelt  to  wear  the  opu. 
The  President  bad  faith  in  his  luck  and  he  wore 
the  ring. 


•SELF-BELIANT  AND   AOOBESSIVE" 


Boosevelt  Becomes  an  Elected  President  Bat  Dis- 
appoints Sensation  Hunters. 

Stiil  another  description  of  the  event, 
which  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  special 
phases  of  the  inauguration  upon  which  it 
dwells,  is  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald: 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  an  "accidental 
President."  He  passed  at  noon  to-day,  self-reliant 
and  aggressive,  into  the  category  of  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  United  States  who  have  been  elected 
by  the  American  people. 

Standing  bareheaded  and  without  an  overcoat  in 
a  nipping  northwest  wind  on  the  east  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  facing  a  great  concourse  of  admirers 
from  ah  walks  of  life,  Mr.  Boosevelt  typified  the 
active  and  impulsive  figure  that  his  admirers  wor- 
ship and  his  enemies  decry. 

Mr.  Boosevelt  swore  with  uplifted  hand  to  up- 
hold  the  constitution  and  obey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Then,  in  an  address  as  remarkable 
for  its  brevity  as  for  its  scope,  he  dedicated  the 
next  four  years  of  his  life  to  the  solution  of  those 
great  economic  problems  which  have  been  thrust 
into  the  very  foreground  of  American  politics  and  ' 
the  importance  of  which  he  has  emphasized. 

Those  who  looked  for  a  volcanic  outburst  from 
the  President  in  some  new  direction  could  not  dis- 
cover it  in  any  of  his  carefully  considered  phrases. 
Those  who  had  expected  he  would  indicate  an  in- 
tention of  retracing  the  long  strides  he  has  taken 
in  the  direction  of  federal  control  of  great  corpora- 
tions were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  grapple 
with  the  corporations  is  to  go  on. 

Beasserts  His  Position. 

"We  now  face  other  perils,"  said  President 
Roosevelt  in  discussing  the  nation's  industrial  de- 
velopment, "In  connection  with  the  accumulation 
of  great  wealth  in  industnal  centers,  and  upon  the 
success  of  our  experiments  much  depends,  not  only 
as  regards  our  own  welfare,  but  as  regards  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  If  we  fail,  the  cause  of  self- 
government  throughout  the  world  will  rock  to  its 
foundation,  and  therefore  our  responsibility  is 
heavy  to  ourselves,  to  the  world  as  it  is  to-day  and 
to  the  generations  yet  unborn." 

In  his  remarks  on  relations  with  foreign  countries 
the  President  flourished  the  "big  stick."  "To- 
ward all  other  nations, ' '  he  said,  ' '  great  and  small. 


our  attitude  must  be  one  of  cordial  and  sincere 
friendship,"  and  later  he  added,  "but  justice  and 
generosity  in  a  nation,  as  in  an  individual,  count 
most  not  when  shown  by  the  weak,  but  by  the 
strong. ' ' 

President  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  offlee,  hold- 
ing aloft  his  right  hand,  on  a  finger  of  which  was  a 
ring  which  bad  been  taken  from  the  hand  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  a  little  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  This 
ring  was  presented  to  the  President  last  night  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay,  who  was  Lincoln's 
private  secretary. 

Mr.  Boosevelt  concluded  bis  addresa  to-day  with 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  Mr.  Hay 
gave  to  the  President  has  in  it  a  stone  which  is 
said  to  be  an  opal,  but  there  is  no  snperstition  about 
the  man  who  took  the  oath  aa  President  to-day. 


Bryan  is  With  Boosevelt. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  9. — Mr.  Bryan  will  say  in 
to-morrow's  Commoner: 

"No  President  has  had  larger  opportunities,  no 
more  reason  for  serving  the  people  and  moving  in 
a  determined  way  to  protect  public  interests  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  is  in  a  position  to  act  in- 
dependently and  he  has  recently  shown  some  dis- 
position to  protect  people  from  the  encroachments 
of  special  interests.  He  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  vote  he  received,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
people  displayed  at  the  ballot  box  provides  all  the 
more  reason  why  he  should  discharge  his  duty  in  a 
fearless  way. 

"The  Commoner  expresses  the  sincere  hope  that 
he  may  have  many  opportunities  for  giving  it  ap- 
proval of  his  efTorts.  Sooner  or  later  men  moving 
with  a  common  purpose  will  mass  themselves 
against  a  common  enemy.  Then  men  who  have 
thriven  and  grown  fat  through  special  interest* 
will  be  required  to  remove  the  shackles  they  have 
placed  upon  the  limbs  of  the  people.  That  Roose- 
velt's official  conduct  may  be  controlled  by  a  lofty 
patriotism  and  that  his  administration  may  reflect 
credit  upon  its  head  and  bring  relief  and  prosperity 
to  the  people  is  the  wish  of  all  good  citizens.  Men 
of  all  parties  will  join  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Boosevelt 's  administration  may  be  fraught 
with  credit  and  honor  to  himself  and  with  substan- 
tial benefit  to  the  people." — New  York  Sun. 


THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


My  Fellow  Citizens:  No  people  on  earth  have 
more  cause  to  be  thankful  than  ours,  and  this  is 
said  reverently,  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  in  our 
own  strength,  but  with  gratitude  to  the  Qiver  of 
Qood  who  has  blessed  us  with  the  conditions  which 
have  enabled  us  to  achieve  so  large  a  measure  of 
well-being  and  of  happiness.  To  us  as  a  people  it 
has  been  granted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  Na- 
tional life  in  a  new  continent.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
the  ages,  and  yet  we  have  had  to  pay  few  of  the 
penalties  which  in  old  countries  are  exacted  by  the 
dead  hand  of  a  bygone  civilization.  We  haye  not 
been  obliged  to  flgbt  for  our  existence  against  any 
alien  race;  and  yet  our  life  has  called  for  the  vigor 
and  effort  without  which  the  manlier  and  hardier 
virtues  wither  away.  Under  such  condition*  it 
would  be  our  own  fault  if  we  failed;  and  the  success 
which  wo  hnvc  had  in  the  past,  the  snecesa  which 
we  confidently  believe  the  future  will  bring,  should 
cause  in  us  no  feeling  of  vainglory,  but  rather  a 
deep  and  abiding  realization  of  all  which  life  has 
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offered  ns;  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  is  ours,  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
show  that  under  a  free  government  a  mighty  people 
can  thrive  best,  alike  as  regards  the  things  of  the 
body  and  the  things  of  the  soul. 

Our  Duty  as  a  Great  Nation 
Much  has  been  given  to  us,  and  much  will  right- 
fully be  expected  from  us.  We  have  duties  to  others 
and  duties  to  ourselves,  and  we  can  shirk  neither. 
We  have  become  a  great  nation,  forced  by  the  fact 
of  its  greatness  into  relations  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth;  and  we  must  behave  as  becomes  a  peo- 
ple with  such  responsibilities.  Toward  all  other 
nations,  large  and  small,  our  attitude  must  be  one 
of  cordial  and  sincere  friendship.  We  must  show 
not  only  in  our  words  but  in  our  deeds  that  we  are 
earnestly  desirous  of  securing  their  good  will  by 
acting  toward  them  in  a  spirit  of  just  and  generous 
recognition  of  all  their  rights.  But  justice  and 
generosity  in  a  nation,  as  in  an  individual,  count 
most  when  shown  not  by  the  weak  but  by  the 
strong.  While  ever  careful  to  refrain  from  wrong- 
ing others,  we  must  be  no  less  insistent  that  we  are 
not  wronged  ourselves.  We  wish  peace;  but  we 
wish  the  peace  of  justice,  the  peace  of  righteous- 
ness. We  wish  it  because  we  think  it  is  right  and 
not  because  we  are  afraid.  No  weak  nation  that 
acts  manfully  and  justly  should  ever  have  cause  to 
fear  us,  and  no  strong  power  should  ever  be  able 
to  single  us  out  as  a  subject  for  insolent  aggression. 

Problems  of  Internal  Growth. 
Our  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  the  world 
are  important,  but  still  more  important  are  our  rela- 
tions among  ourselves.  Such  growth  in  wealth,  in 
population  and  in  power  as  this  nation  has  seen 
during  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  its  national  life 
is  inevitably  accomplished  by  a  like  growth  in  the 
problems  which  are  ever  before  every  nation  that 
rises  to  greatness.  Power  invariably  means  both 
responsibility  and  danger.  Our  forefathers  faced 
certain  perils  which  we  have  outgrown.  We  now 
face  othel-  perils  the  very  existence  of  which  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  foresee.  Modern  life 
is  both  complex  and  intense,  and  the  tremendous 
changes  wrought  by  the  extraordinary  industrial 
development  of  the  last  half  century  are  felt  in 
every  fiber  of  our  social  and  political  being.    Never 


before  have  men  tried  so  vast  and  formidable  an 
experiment  as  that  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a 
continent  under  the  forms  of  a  democratic  repub- 
lic. The  conditions  which  have  told  for  our  marvel- 
ous material  well-being,  which  have  developed  to 
a  very  high  degree  our  energy,  self-reliance  and 
individual  initiative,  have  also  brought  the  care  and 
anxiety  inseparable  from  the  accumulation  of  great 
wealth  in  industrial  centers. 

Upon  the  success  of  our  experiment  much  depends, 
not  only  as  regards  our  own  welfare,  but  as  regards 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  If  we  fail,  the  cause  of 
free  self-government  throughout  the  world  will  rock 
to  its  foundations;  and  therefore  our  responsibility 
is  heavy,  to  ourselves,  to  the  world  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  to  the  generations  yet  unborn.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  fear  the  future,  but 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  face  it 
seriously,  neither  hiding  from  ourselves  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  before  us  nor  fearing  to  approach 
these  problems  with  the  unbending,  unflinching  pur- 
pose to  solve  them  aright. 

Act  in  Spirit  of  Nation's  Makers. 
Yet,  after  all,  though  the  problems  are  new, 
though  the  tasks  set  before  us  differ  from  the  tasks 
set  before  our  fathers  who  founded  and  preserved 
this  Republic,  the  spirit  in  which  these  tasks  must 
be  undertaken  and  these  problems  faced,  if  our 
duty  is  to  be  well  done,  remains  essentially  un- 
changed. We  know  that  no  people  needs  such  high 
traits  of  character  as  that  people  which  seeks  to 
govern  its  affairs  aright  through  the  freely  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  freemen  who  compose  it.  But  we 
have  faith  that  we  shall  not  prove  false  to  the 
memories  of  the  men  of  the  mighty  past.  They  did 
their  work;  they  left  us  the  splendid  heritage  we 
now  enjoy.  We  in  our  turn  have  an  assured  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  heritage 
unwasted  and  enlarged  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  To  do  so  we  must  show,  not 
merely  in  great  crises,  but  in  the  everyday  affairs 
of  life,  the  qualities  of  practical  intelligence,  of 
courage,  of  hardihood  and  endurance,  and  above  all 
the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal,  which  made 
great  the  men  who  founded  this  Eepublic  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  which  made  great  the  men  who 
preserved  this  Republic  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The  Hostile  Factors 


Thanks  chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  arbitration  treaties  and  its  protracted 
delay  on  the  San  Domingo  matter,  together 
with  the  criticism  of  the  President's  naval 
programme  by  Senator  Hale,  the  foes  of  the 
President  have  found  what  appears  to  them 
a  vulnerable  point  from  which  to  attack  him 
publicly.  His  alleged  imperialistic  tenden- 
cies are  declared  to  have  exhibited  them- 
selves once  more  in  an  assumption  of  ex- 
traordinary treaty-making  rights;  his  deter- 
mination   to   make   negro    appointments   to 


federal  offices  in  the  North  is  associated  with 
his  appointment  of  a  prominent  white  Demo- 
crat in  the  South  to  the  exclusion  of  an 
equally  prominent  Republican,  and  is  inter 
preted  as  marking  his  indifference  to  party 
obligations.  The  beef  trust  report  of  Com- 
missioner Garfield  is  held  up  as  an  evidence 
that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  -his  opposi- 
tion to  syndicates;  radical  critics  affirm  that 
his  policies  are  stimulating  the  country  tow- 
ard socialism,  and,  in  general,  he  is  arraigned 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  unlike  the  arraign- 
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ment  of  Cleveland  in  the  early  part  of  his 
second  administration. 


"SESSION    ONE    FBOTBAOTED    SNUB" 

World  Correspondent  Finds  That  the  President  Oot 
Bnt  Little  Ont  of  CJongress. 

Writing  under  Inauguration  date,  the 
New  York  World,  which  has  not  been 
friendly  to  the  President  for  many  years, 
has  the  following  comment  upon  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  President's  relations  with  the 
Congress  which  closed  on  March  4 : 

Washington. — President  Roosevelt  begins  bis  ad- 
ministratiun  with  the  hostility  of  Congress  well 
developed,  and  the  indications  are  that  before 
the  close  of  his  four-year  term  he  will  be  more 
bitterly  antagonized  than  was  Orover  Cleveland, 
who  retired  with  only  three  Senators  of  bis  own 
party  to  defend  his  policies. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  the  three-month 
session,  which  closed  at  noon  yesterday,  ignored 
and  rebuked  the  President  as  no  previous  body  of 
legislators  has  ever  done.  Nearly  every  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Chief  Executive  was  ridi- 
culed and  rejected.  Apparently  all  required  to  de- 
feat a  measure  was  the  knowledge  that  the  Presi- 
dent  urged  and  approved  it. 

The  annual  message  of  the  President,  sent  to 
Congress  on  December  6,  1904,  contained  many 
strong  recommendations.  His  introductory  para- 
graph was  a  caution  against  extravagance  in  ap- 
propriations. The  total  of  authorized  expenditures 
will  increase  instead  of  lower  the  Treasury  deficit. 

The  President  argued  at  great  length  for  the 
passage  of  an  employers'  liability  law.  Such  a 
bill,  passed  by  the  House,  was  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  never  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Safety  Appliance  act 
was  recommended,  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
by  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  with- 
out action  of  any  kind. 

Railroad  rate  legislation  was  strongly  indorsed. 
The  House  passed  a  bill,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
give  the  matter  any  actual  consideration.  The 
House  oil!  was  pigeonholed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  action  being  deferred  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

No  Insnrance  LeglsUtion. 

The  President  asked  for  legislation  to  better  con- 
trol insurance  companies.  Nothing  was  done. 
Senator  Uryden  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
Federal  control  of  such  corporations  on  the  day 
before  final  adjournment. 

The  President  requested  legislation  creating  a 
system  of  small  parks  for  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  matter  was  ignored. 

He  asked  for  a  law  to  consolidate  forest  work 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nothing  was 
done   in   that   direction. 

He  asked  for  two  bills  to  quarantine  diseased 
cattle  and  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in,  sueh 
animals.  This  was  derided  by  Senator  Hale,  and 
even  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  took  a  fling  at 
the  President's  special  message  making  this  sug- 
gestion. 

The  President  wanted  authority  to  set  apart  cer- 
tain lands  tor  game  preserres.    This  was  denied. 


He  requested  a  reorganization  of  the  consular 
service  and  the  substitution  of  salaries  for  fees. 
The  matter  was  pigeon-boleu. 

He  wanted  a  national  quarantine  law.  The  recom- 
mendation was  passed  over  in  silence. 

He  asked  for  currency  legislation.  The  subject 
was  not  even  discussed. 

He  especially  recommended  legislation  for  en- 
couraging the  merchant  marine.  The  bill  prepared 
by  a  special  commission  was  not  brought  before 
either  branch  of  Congress.  It  was  killed  by  the 
President's  approval. 

He  desired  legislation  to  give  the  United  States 
better  facilities  for  reaching  the  Oriental  markets. 
The  matter  was  passed  over  in  silence. 

He  asked  for  amendments  to  the  naturalization 
and  immigration  laws,  but  they  were  not  passed. 

He  suggested  an  act  eonceming  citizenship,  bnt 
it  was  Ignored. 

Oreeted  with  Langhter. 

He  recommended  an  enactment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  elections.  It  was  greeted  with  silent  laugh- 
ter. 

He  called  attention  to  the  long  delay  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  using  the  cases  of  Greene  and  Oaynor 
and  of  Qeorge  W.  Beavers  as  illustrations,  and  ask- 
ing for  legislation  to  expedite  such  cases.  Nothing 
was  done. 

He  urged  many  acts  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska, 
evpeeinlly  desiring  that  this  Territory  be  allowed 
a  Delegate  in  Congress.  The  subject  was  not  taken 
up. 

He  particularly  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
general  arbitration  treaties  and  subsequently  sent 
ten  of  these  conventions  to  the  Senate.  Ue  de- 
clared they  must  be  accepted  without  amendment. 
The  Senate  amended  them,  thus  destroying  their 
usefulness,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  accused  of  infringing  on  the  Con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  Senate. 

He  asked  for  a  law  to  protect  Americans  abroad, 
but  the  matter  was  not  considered. 

He  strongly  pleaded  for  a  material  increase  of 
the  navy,  and  was  grudgingly  given  two  additional 
battle-ships. 

He  asked  that  a  system  of  floating  mines  be  pro- 
vided for  harbor  defense.  The  matter  was  not  dis- 
cussed. 

He  suggested  medals  of  honor  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  in  the  navy,  but  was  refused. 

He  recommended  a  whipping-post  for  wife- 
beaters  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  a  measure 
was  advocated  by  a  bachelor  member  of  the  House, 
who  had  no  wife  to  beat,  and  the  proposition  re- 
ceived no  other  encouragement. 

Smoke  Still  a  Nuisance. 

He  asked  for  a  law  to  prevent  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  smoke  of  an  eleetrio- 
light  plant  having  ruined  the  White  House  washing; 
but  the  bill  passed  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  he 
gave  it  a  pocket  veto  by  refusing  to  approve  it 
before  Congress  adjourned. 

He  urged  the  ratification  of  the  Hay-Bond  treaty, 
establishing  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  Newfoundland,  believing  it  would  serve  as  an 
entering  wedge  for  reciprocity  with  Canada.  Noth- 
ing was  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

He  sent  a  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo  to  tb* 
Senate.  It  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  was  postponed  for  action  at  the 
special  session  of  the  Senate  and  may  not  be  a«- 
cepted. 

He  strongly  urged  the  reduction  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  to  five  or  three  members  and  a  ■ 
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form  of  government  for  the  canal  zone.  No  bill  of 
any  kind  for  that  purpose  was  passed.  A  deadlock 
resulted  between  Senate  and  House. 

He  desired  legislation  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  insect  pests  tnrough  the  mails,  but  this  failed 
at  the  last  minute. 

About  the  only  legislation  especially  desired  by 
the  President  which  he  obtained  was  the  passage 
of  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill.  This  slipped  through 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  when  appropriation 
bills  prevented  any  formidable  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

No  such  array  of  snubs  was  ever  before  ad- 
ministered to  a  President  within  three  months. 


priest  is  voiced  in  a  disjiatch  from  Paris  in 
the  New  York  Herald : 

Paris.- — The  Matin  publishes  a  signed  article  by 
H.  Hardwin,  in  which  the  writer  has  this  to  say  of 
President  Roosevelt's  inaugural  address: 

' '  President  Roosevelt,  on  his  inauguration  to  the 
presidency,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  ideas  regarding  the  role  the  United  States 
is  to  play  in  the  world.  The  address  had  an  ex- 
pansionist, imperialist  and  military  tone,  and  one 
American  paper,  commenting  on  it,  condensed  its 
impression  into  the  phrase,  'History  is  going  to  be 
made. ' 


REHEARSING  FOR    INAUcmRATION. 


■ — New   York   World. 


AMEBICA   GONE   GLOBY  MAD 


French    Writer    Sees    in   Inaugural    Address    New 

Ambition. 

An  echo  of  the  American  criticism  of  the 

imperialistic    tendency   of   which   President 

-Roosevelt  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  arch- 


' '  Up  to  the  present  the  United  States  has  worked 
for  money.  Doubtless  it  now  aspires  to  work  for 
glory..  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  new  method  will 
succeed  as  well  as  the  old  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Americans  have  made  nistory.  They  have  made  it 
perhaps  without  knowing  it,  but  they  have  made  it 
all  the  same,  since  in  occupying  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  increasing  wealth  they  have  built  up  a 
power  in  their  country  that  counts  in  history.     But 
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it  appears  tbU  way  of  doias  things  no  longer  satis- 
fies them.  Roosevelt  in  affirming  the  necessity  of 
entering  upon  a  new  path  has  tickled  bis  compa- 
triots in  a  sensitive  place.  His  re-election  proved 
it,  and  his  attitude  responds  to  the  sentimental  need 
of  the  majority  which  elected  him. 

"When  the  millionaires  of  America  have  made 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  a  new 
preoccupation  comes  to  them.  European  ideas  rise 
ap  in  their  brains  and  they  buy  a  picture  gallery, 
they  get  their  daughters  married  in  Europe  to  titled 
people,  generally  penniless,  or  they  found  universi- 
ties or  libraries.  At  the  present  moment  the  na- 
tion seems  to  be  enjoying  a  like  pre-occupation.  It 
baa  no  more  taste  for  history  than  millionaires  have 
for  pictures  and  libraries,  but,  like  them,  it  is  seek- 
ing after  a  new  sensation." 


SEE  A  "NEW  ROOSEVELT' 


FoUtleiaiu  Find  He  Is  "Playing  PoUties"  More 
Than  When  a  Candidate. 
Machine  politicians  who  have  long  been 
apprehensive  lest  Mr.  Roosevelt  ignore  the 
regular  organizations,  think  they  have  found 
substantial  ground  for  their  fears  as  he  goes 
into  his  second  term.  Says  the  New  York 
Herald : 

Vashington,  D.  C. — In  the  opinion  of  many  per- 
sons there  is  at  last  a  "new  Roosevelt,"  and  he  is 
expected  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  first  work- 
ing day  of  the  administration. 

When  the  Senate  meets  at  noon  it  will  receive 
from  the  President  his  first  communication  as  an 
elected  officer,  and  this  will  contain  the  nominations 
of  bis  f'ahinet  officem,  perhaps  the  Ambassadors 
to  foreign  countries  and  some  of  the  Ministers  to 
foreign  posts. 

President  Roosevelt  is  very  busy  arranging  the 
Ministers  at  various  posts  that  are  to  be  changed. 
He  is  going  to  reward  his  own  friends  in  many  of 
these  appointments. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  change  in  the  President's 
course  in  reference  to  appointments  in  the  direction 
of  having  bis  own  say  as  to  who  shall  "feed  at  the 
government  crib"  during  the  next  four  years,  no 
matter  what  machine  politicians  may  suggest. 

Senators  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  say  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  selecting  men  for  prospective  ap- 
pointments, is  "playing  politics"  more  now  than 
he  did  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  This  is  puzzling  them.  They  cannot 
nnderstand  why  he  should  be  so  careful  to  have  men 
on  whose  political  support  he  can  depend,  since  he 
has  pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent again.  Yet  they  say  he  is  really  building  up 
a  political  machine,  and  they  suspect  that  he  in- 
tends to  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  who  shall  be  his 
successor. 

Politicians  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  preparing  for  the  emergency  which  will 
arise  in  New  York  when  the  breakup  in  present 
conditions  follows  the  retirement  of  Senator  Piatt 
and  B.  B.  Odell  from  participation  in  party  affairs. 
Retirement  of  these  two  rival  leaders  may  come  at 
any  time.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  President 
no  longer  looks  to  Senator  Piatt  to  name  candidates 
for  office  from  whom  to  choose.  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
names  them  to  Senator  Piatt  and  Senator  Depew, 
and   they   "acquiesce."     This   was   the   case   with 


most  of  the  ree«at  Mleetions  of  New  Yorkers  for 
offiee. 

When  the  President  came  to  name  a  Postmaster 
for  New  York  City,  Governor  Odell  preferred  Mar- 
cus Marks  and  Senator  Piatt  Theodore  P.  Oilman. 
Independents  were  urging  W.  R.  Willcox.  The  I'res- 
ident  said  he  liked  Willcox.  "All  right,"  said  Sen- 
ator Piatt.  Then  I'm  for  Willcox,"  and  WUlcox 
was  appointed. — New  York  Herald. 


PLAN  TO  RECOGNIZE  NEGROES 


8«nator  Depew  Tells  What  the  President  Said  to 
Him  of  Anderson. 

Washington. — The  appointment  of  a  negro  to 
office  in  New  York  City  is  part  only  of  a  plan  of  the 
President  to  give  the  negro  the  same  political  rec- 
ognition in  the  North  as  he  haa  received  in  the 
South,  looking  upon  him  simply  as  a  taxpayer  and 
citizen. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  appoint  Charles 
W.  Anderson  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  New 
York  City  Senator  Depew  said  to-night: 

"The  President  spoke  to  me  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Anderson.  He  told  me  of  his  intention 
to  inaugurate  the  policy  of  giving  a  share  of  the 
Federal  offices  to  representative  negroes  without 
regard  to  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived.  He  would  base  the  selection  of  negroes  on 
the  proportion  they  hold  in  various  localities  to  the 
total  population.  In  outlining  his  views  the  Pres- 
ident mentioned  Mr.  Anderson's  name  and  said  he 
had  been  considering  the  advisability  of  making 
him  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  New  York. 

"I  gave  my  approval  to  the  President's  policy 
and  agreed  with  his  opinion  that  the  negro  is  enti- 
tled to  his  share  of  recognition  in  the  distribution 
of  public  places.  I  did  not  specifically  indorse  Mr. 
Anderson,  although  saying  that  so  far  as  I  knew 
there  was  no  objection  to  him. — New  York  World. 


PRESIDENT   GIVES   SHOCK   TO   PARTY 


Annonnces  He  Will  Make  Georgia  Democrat  United 
States  District  Attorney. 

Another  shock  is  to  he  given  the  regular  party 
men  in  the  Senate,  nnd  another  Democrat  is  to 
draw  a  prize  from  President  Roosevelt,  who  has 
announced  his  intention  to  appoint  former  Repre- 
sentative Farish  Carter  Tate,  of  Georgia,  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District 
of  that  State.  He  is  to  succeed  E.  A.  Angier,  a 
Republican,  who  has  held  office  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Tate  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat.  Ha 
served  twelve  years  in  Congress.  He  supported 
William  J.  Bryan  in  1896  and  1900  and  Judge  Par- 
ker in  1904.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Navml 
Committee  and  has  always  stood  for  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  navy.  In  the  recent  struggle  in 
the  House  Mr.  Tate  used  bis  influence  with  Demo- 
crats, and  enough  of  them  voted  for  two  battle- 
ships to  carry  the  measure  in  the  form  desired  by 
the  President,  who  is  now  going  to  reward  Mr. 
Tate. 

Southern  Democrats  were  astonished  to  learn  of 
Mr.  Tate's  good  fortune,  and  Southern  Republican 
office  holders  are  in  a  panic.  Many  negroes,  ap- 
pointed to  good  federal  offices  by  President  1^- 
Kinley  eight  years  ago  have  been  holding  over  ever 
since.  These  negroes  want  to  know  whether  a  new 
order  of  things  is  coming  and  whether  the  Preai- 
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dent  is  going  to  further  placate  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats by  giving  other  offices  to  their  political  ene- 
mies.— New  York  Herald. 


MONROE  DOOTBXNE  CUT  OUT 


Senate  Refuses  to  Approve  President's  Plan  and 
Hay  Makes  Defense. 
As  "The  Pandex"  was  going  to  press  Sen- 
ator Morgan  was  making  charges  to  the  effect 
that  the  real  motive  behind  the  San  Do 
mingo  treaty  was  commercial  and  corrupt, 
but  the  evidence  in  the  ease  had  not  devel- 
oped sufficiently  far  to  be  included  in  these 
pages.  Similar  charges  were  made  in  the 
Panama  incident,  but  were  subsequently  dis- 
missed. They  serve,  whether  true  or  not,  to 
indicate  the  strength  of  the  animus  against 
the  President.  Said  the  New  York  Herald 
concerning  the  amendment  of  the  Dominican 
treaty : 

Amended  and  emasculated  to  an  extent  that  the 
original  document  is  almost  lost,  the  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  to-morrow. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  completed 
its  formal  consideration  of  the  document  to-day  and 
agreed  to  vote  on  it  at  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  disposition  to  refer  the  amended 
treaty  to  the  Senate  without  formal  vote  in  the 
committee  to  recommend  its  ratification.  But 
friends  of  the  Administration  in  the  committee, 
knowing  that  they  had  the  votes  to  report,  insisted 
on  this  action,  and  an  agreement  to  vote  was 
reached. 

Besides  material  changes  in  the  phraseology,  two 
entirely  new  sections  have  been  added,  drawn  by 
Senator  Morgan.'  One  relieves  the  United  States 
government  from  all  responsibility  for  the  mistakes 
of  its  agents  or  Commissioner  in  adjusting  the 
debts.  The  other  provides  that  the  consent  of  the 
government  whose  citizens  hold  claims  against 
Santo  Domingo  must  first  be  obtained  before  the 
United  States  can  undertake  adjustment. 

All  allusion  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  eliminated, 
and  provision  is  made  for  complete  investigation  by 
the  United  States  authorities  of  all  claims  against 
the  island  republic. 


QUESTIONING   HIS   VERACITY 


Some  Senators  Yet  Doubt  Roosevelt's  First  Inten 
tions  With  the  San  Domingo  Treaty. 
In  a  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Record-Her 
aid,  Walter  Wellman  thus  explains  the  ' '  pig- 
in-the-poke, "  if  there  is  one,  in  the  entire 
San  Domingan  negotiation : 

One  of  the  curious  phases  of  the  discussion  is 
the  disposition  of  Senators  to  question  the  veracity 
of  the  administration.  Mr.  Bacon  continues  to  in- 
sist that  there  is  an  African  in  the  Dominican 
woodpile,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
drag  out  of  the  administration  the  truth  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  protocol  was  negotiated. 


The  Georgia  Senator  can't  get  it  out  of  his  noddle 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  Hay  at  first  in- 
tended to  eonsumate  the  bargain  with  San  Do- 
mingo without  ever  giving  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
say  yea  or  nay.  On  this  score  Mr.  Hay  has  made 
public  a  most  pertinent  statement,  which  should 
settle  all  Mr.  Bacon's  suspicions.  It  repeats  the  ex- 
planations given  on  authority  several  times  in  these 
dispatches  several  weeks  ago. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  At  the  time 
Minister  Dawson  and  Commander  Dillingham  were 
negotiating  a  revolution  was  threatened  in  Santo 
Domingo.  They  were  thus  confronted  with  this 
situation:  If  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  scene  was  to  be  long  delayed  the  revolutionists 
would  go  ahead  and  plunge  the  country  into  tur- 
moil to  the  great  loss  of  Americans  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  country.  If  the  bargain  could  be 
quickly  consummated,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  revo- 
lutionists, believing  Uncle  Sam  to  be  in  position  to 
maintain  order,  would  stay  their  hands.  The  revo- 
lutionists knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  need 
of  having  the  O.  K.  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Minister  Dawson  and  Commander  Dillingham  did. 
They  knew  very  well  their  first  protocol  would  have 
to  be  changed  in  form  and  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  it  became  operative.  But  by  leaving  out 
all  reference  to  the  Senate  they  could  make  the 
adventurers  and  custom-house  sand-baggers  believe 
the  United  States  was  already  in  charge  and  pre- 
pared to  deal  sharply  with  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 

In  this  way  our  representatives  fooled  the  revo- 
lutionists and  avoided  trouble; 


CURB  FOR  THE  SENATE 


West  Leads  in  Broad  Movement  for  Selection  of 
Solons  by  Primaries. 
President  Roosevelt's  protection  against 
the  opposition  of  Congressmen,  Senators  and 
financiers  has  always  been  his  support  by 
the  public  at  large.  It  is  now  suggested  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  antagonism  above  indicat- 
ed, there  is  yet  to  come  to  his  defense  an 
entirely  new  but  most  effective  form  of  pop- 
ular operation.  Said  Mr,  Wellman,  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  concerning  this 
phase  of  things : 

Washington. — To  make  the  United  States  Senate 
more  directly  responsive  to  public  opinion  by  the 
adoption  of  the  primary  system  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators is  the  object  of  a  movement  which  has  already 
started  in  the  Missisippi  Valley  and  which  bids  fair 
to  grow  in  the  near  future  till  it  assumes  formid- 
able proportions. 

This  movement  is  for  the  most  part  within  the 
Eepublican  party  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  protest 
against  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  enact 
railway  rate  legislation  during  the  session  just 
closed.  The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  take  up  in 
earnest  this  subject  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  people  of  the  West,  and  they  have  but  little 
confidence  the  Senate  will  do  anything,  much  less 
that  it  will  do  the  right  thing  in  the  future.  The 
people  of  the  West  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
grown  largely  to  look  upon  the  Senate  as  a  body  so 
far  removed  from  public  opinion  that  it  is  only  with 
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the  great««t  difficulty  and  by  dint  of  persistent 
preaaure  that  it  can  be  induced  to  pay  heed  to  the 
popular  will.  In  so  far  as  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment express  public  sentiment  it  is  not  a  radical 
or  revolutionary  agitation  that  is  now  starting. 
There  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
designed  by  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  to 
stand  us  a  check  upon  clamor  and  waves  of  popular 
emotionalism  such  as  the  House  of  Representativea, 
it  was  early  perceived,  might  and  probably  would 
be  directly  affected  by. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  this,  its  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive role,  the  upper  branch  of  our  national  Leg 
islature  has  played  an  important  and  at  times  a 
moat  useful  part.  "It  is  well  enough  to  have  the 
Senate  act  as  a  cheek,"  say  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  "but  we  do  not  wish  it  to  operate  as  a 
choke. ' ' 

In  the  Several  States. 

In  one  Western  State,  WigoiinHin,  the  people  have 
just  adopted  a  complete  primary  system.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  public  officials,  from  United  States  Sen- 
ator down.  In  Minnesota  there  is  a  primary  sys- 
tem with  narrower  application.  In  Mirhi(;an  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
Wisconsin  plan,  or  something  like  it.  All  tbesa 
movements  started  up  before  the  railway  rate  ques- 
tion was  brought  to  the  front  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  l>efore  the  Senate  had  grievously  disap- 
pointed the  masses  by  its  failure  to  act  and  its 
somewhat  suspicious  schemes  of  delay  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now  a  number  of  prominent  Western  Republicans 
have  put  their  heads  together  and  decided  upon 
concerted  action.  They  have  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  a  view  to  setting  in  motion  practical 
measures  to  seenre  the  adoption  of  primary  systems 
in  many  States.  The  object  in  view  is  to  have 
United  States  Senators  chosen  at  primary  elections. 
In  practical  operation  the  candidates  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  for  Senators  would  be  thus  nominated 
and  the  Legislature  would  merely  register  and  con- 
firm the  popular  will.  \a  to  whether  or  not  Gov- 
ernors and  other  State  officials  are  to  be  included  in 
the  primary  system  is  to  be  left  to  each  State  to 
dseide  on  its  own  account.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  have  Senators  chosen  in  this  way  and  thus  bring 
the  Hoose  of  Lords  into  closer  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  everywhere  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote 
mnst  for  a  long  time  to  come  at  least  preclude  the 
adoption  of  that  method  of  reforming  the  Senate. 
But  the  primary  system  is  open,  and  that  is  the 
road  the  Western  leaders  propose  to  follow  with 
energy  from  this  time  on. 


EXFLAINXNO   OABFIELD'S   REPORT 


B««f  Trust  Statement  to  Congress  Was  Not  In- 
tended to  Be  Ezbanstive  or  Oondnsive. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage accompanying;  the  document  stated  that 
Commissioner  Garfield's  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  beef  tnist  was 
only  preliminary  and  purely  statistical,  the 
relative  whitewashing  which  the  report  is 
declared  to  have  given  to  the  trust  has  pro- 


voked widespread  and  not  kindly  comment 
Correction  of  wrong  impressions,  however, 
is  given  as  follows  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Commissioner  Oarfleld's  unsatisfactory  and  ap- 
parently one-sided  report  on  the  beef  trust  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  administration 
and  congressional  circles  during  the  last  few  days. 
The  President  himself  is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port, and  believes  it  would  have  been  better  to 
withhold  it  until  such  time  as  all  of  Mr.  Garfield's 
work  could  be  given  to  the  public.  By  turning  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  all  of  the  realty  im- 
portant part  of  the  information  he  had  gathered 
and  by  publishing  simply  the  statistical  part,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  packers  them- 
selves, be  has  seemingly,  and  probably  without  in- 
tending so  to  do,  virtually  acquitted  the  packers 
of  any  wrongdoing.  He  was  thus  led  into  saying 
either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  the  President  is 
not  surprised  that  the  report  has  fallen  under  the 
severe  criticism  of  the  Western  people.  At  the 
same  time  the  actual  value  of  Mr.  Garfield's  work 
cannot  be  adequately  judged  by  what  has  been 
made  public.  The  regret  of  the  President  is  that 
in  order  to  satisfy  Congress  the  preliminary  part 
was  given  publicity  while  the  vital  part  was  with- 
held. 

Representative  Martin  of  South  Dakota,  who 
started  this  investigation  of  the  packers,  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  which  the  House  passed  and 
which  set  the  bureau  of  corporations  at  work,  is 
not  at  all  contented  with  the  report.  He  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  it  and  perceives  that  it  does  not 
answer  the  questions  propounded  by  the  House. 
The  information  given  is  virtually  a  vindication 
of  the  packers,  and  is  so  hailed  by  the  men  who 
have  been  under  investigation.  Mr.  Martin  thinks 
it  would  have  been  wiser  for  Mr.  Garfield  to  give 
the  public  some  information  as  to  the  character  of 
the  illegal  practices  of  the  packers,  even  if  he  could 
not  publish  names  and  particulars.  At  the  same 
time  Mr;  Martin  wishes  to  be  fair  to  Commissioner 
Qarfleld,  and  asks  a  sospension  of  judgment. 

OeneraUy  Misapprehended. 

"There  is  a  general  misapprehension  of  Com- 
missioner Garfield's  report,"  said  Mr.  Martin  to- 
day. "This  has  resulted  partly  from  what  the 
report  does  not  contain  and  partly  from  the  pref- 
atory statement,  purporting  to  be  a  'summary'  of 
what  the  report  does  contain.  This  alleged  'sum- 
mary,' evidently  without  such  intention,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  special  pleading  in  defense  of  the 
business  of  the  six  large  packing  companies  in- 
volved in  the  investigation.  It  has  been  so  inter- 
preted by  the  press  and  people  generally.  The  pub- 
lic, from  a  hasty  reading  of  this  introductory  stste- 
mcnt,  has  received  an  impression  that  the  commis- 
sion concludes  that  the  great  packing  companies 
are  struggling  along  at  a  dying  rate  under  insig- 
nificant profits;  that  they  are  not  eombining  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  cattle  or  dressed  beef,  and  that 
if  they  should  make  an  eflTort  in  that  direction  it 
would  be  unsuccessful  because  the  volume  of  their 
business  is  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  meat 
business  of  the  TTnited  States. 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  the  report  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  has  created  this  impres- 
sion. I  am  sure  that  such  an  impression  was  fsr 
from  Mr.  Garfield's  purpose.  This  misimpression  is 
particularly  unfortunate  just  at  this  time,  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  engaged  in  vigorooa 
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criminal  prosecutions,  based  partly  at  least  upon 
important  evidence  developed  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Only  Part  of  the  Ground. 

"The  House  resolution  of  March  7,  1904,  under 
which  the  investigation  has  been  made,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Martin,  "requested  that  the  investigation 
should  cover  four  inquiries: 

' '  1.  The  cause  of  the  low  prices  of  beef  cattle  and 
the  unusually  large  margins  between  the  prices  of 
beef  cattle  and  the  selling  prices  of  fresh  beef. 

"2.  Whether  these  conditions  resulted  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  any  contract,  combination,  trust  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce. 

"3.  Whether  the  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  were 
controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  and  if  so, 


the  existence  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  are  not  intended  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
present  report.  It  is  well  understood  that  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  has  been  taken  by  the  commis- 
sioner and  his  agents  upon  this  branch  of  the  in- 
vestigation. This  is  not  now  published.  There  is 
a  manifest  propriety  in  withholding  the  evidence  of 
the  alleged  trust  operations  from  publication  at  this 
time. 

"The  present  report  is  a  volume  of  308  pages, 
with  elaborate  tables  and  diagrams.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  report  with  such  care  as  has  been  possible 
in  the  limited  time  since  its  publication.  It  shows 
great  thoroughness  in  compilation  and  contains 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  meat  industry. 
It  will  be  a  helpful  volume  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  arising  under  our  new  industrial  condi- 
tions.    It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  basis  of 


"Don't    Cry,  Standard;  It  Don't  Hurt  Much!" 


-New  York  Herald. 


"4.  To  investigate  the  organization,  capitaliza- 
tion and  profits  of  such  corporations. 

"The  commissioner  has  investigated  the  organ- 
ization, capitalization  and  profits  of  the  large  in- 
corporations engaged  in  the  meat  business,  from 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  has  found 
such  evidence  at  least  of  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

"The  report  just  made,  however,  covers  only  the 
first  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  investigation,  and 
covers  them  only  in  part.  The  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  subject,  relating  to  the  question  of 


most  of  the  data  compiled  has  been  furnished  by  the 
packers  themselves.  It  is  to  this  extent  a  one-sided 
compilation.  The  commissioner  claims  that  the 
'big  six'  under  investigation  control  only  45  per 
cent  of  the  meat  business  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  be  true  there  would  have  been  manifest  pro- 
priety in  publishing  the  statements  and  estimates 
of  independent  packing  companies  and  individuals, 
which,  we  are  told,  do  the  other  55  per  cent  of  the 
business,  even  upon  the  questions  of  profits  and  the 
margins  between  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef,  which 
are  the  items  now  particularly  reported  upon. 


UNIVtKOi  I 
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B«nefit  to  ttae  Packen. 

"Whoever  prepared  the  preliminary  'summary' 
has  performed,  UDinteotioDafly,  no  doubt,  a  tempo- 
rary service  for  the  six  large  packing  companies  by 
misleading  public  opinion  for  the  moment  as  to  the 
real  quality  of  the  report. 

"Upon  the  question  of  profits  the  so-called  'sum- 
nary'  states  that  the  packers  make  only  99  cents 
npon  a  steer,  and  that  the  profits  do  not  exceed 
from  1.8  to  2  per  cent  on  the  salea.  Nothing  is  said 
as  to  how  often  the  capital  is  turned  during  the 
year,  nor  as  to  what  are  the  annual  net  profits  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  which  is  the 
real  test  of  whether  a  business  is  profitable  or  un- 
profitable. The  'summary'  also  recites  that,  con- 
trary to  the  popular  opinion,  the  profits  in  the  busi- 
■eas  were  not  large  in  1902,  when  the  prices  of  beef 
were  unusually  high,  and  that  'some  at  least  of  the 
leading  packers  were  actually  losing  money  on 
•very  ^ead  of  rattle  slaughtered.' 

"But  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  report 
itself,"  adds  RepreMeotative  Martin,  "shows  that 
for  the  year  1902  Swift  &  Co.  made  13  per  cent  and 
the  C'udahy  Company  20  per  cent  on  their  total  cap- 
italization. The  report  also  shows  that  in  recent 
years  the  various  large  packing  companies  have 
realized  regularly  annual  profits  of  not  less  than 
from  12  to  20  per  cent  upon  their  investments.  This 
is  shown  from  the  statements  of  the  packers  them 
selves.  It  also  appears  that  these  companies  have 
accumulated  in  a  few  years  capital  and  surplus 
amounting  to  many  millions,  most  of  which  has  pre- 
sumably been  made  out  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Swift  &  Co 
practically  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  separate 
corporations  is  held  by  the  members  of  individual 
families  engaged  in  the  business. 

"This  summary  states  that  'the  changes  in  the 
margin  l>etween  cattle  prices  and  beef  prices  give 
little  information  as  to  the  changes  in  the  profit* 
of  the  packers,'  and  otherwise  discredits  the  use 
of  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  cattle  and  the 
selling  price  of  beef  as  an  evidence  of  the  profits 
of  the  business.  So  far  from  these  changing  mar- 
gins furnishing  'little  information'  as  to  the  profits, 
they  furnish  a  most  important  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  these  margins,  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relative  weights  of  live  and  dressed 
beef  and  the  selling  price  of  the  by-products,  solve 
the  whole  question  of  profit  or  loss,  except  the  prof- 
its on  the  private  ear  service  used  in  connection 
with  the  meat  business. 

Percentage  of  Control. 

"While  this  particular  report  does  not  treat  of 
the  subjects  of  competition  or  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  the  so-called  'summary'  makes  use 
of  language  which  by  inference  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  no  combinatioi:,  and  that 
competition  is  complete,  free  and  potential.  The 
packers  themselves  put  this  construction  opi>n  the 
document,  and  consider  themselves  vindicated.  The 
impression  has  resulted  naturally  from  the  emphasis 
given  in  the  summary  to  the  fact  that  the  'Bix  Six' 
do  only  about  45  per  cent  of  the  meat  boiineas  of 
the  country;  that  'their  control,  even  if  they  acted 
in  harmony,'  would  be  confined  to  ' comparativelv 
narrow  limits,'  and  from  the  frequent  references  to 
the  'potential  competition'  of  local  butchera. 

"The  report,  however,  shgws  that  the  six  big 
concerns  slaughter  98  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle 
killed  in  the  eight  leading  Western  packing  centre* 
—Chicago,  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha,  East  St. 
Louis,  South  St.  Joseph,  Fort  Worth,  Sioux  City 
and  South  St.  Paul.  These  eight  packing  centres 
fnmish  practically  the  only  markets  for  the  cattle 


product  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  entire  business  is  as  completely  in  the 
control  of  the  six  concerns  mentioned  as  though 
the  same  companies  had  98  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
business  of  the  balance  of  the  United  States.  The 
report  shows  that  the  six  concerns  usually  control 
from  75  to  100  per  cent  of  the  dre**ed  beef  biuineas 
in  localities  where  these  rompame*  eatabliah  their 
operations.  The  completeness  of  their  control  of 
the  markets  they  enter  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  sections  of  the  country  where 
as  yet  they  do  little  or  no  business. 

"If  their  control  of  any  portion  of  the  cattle  or 
meat  markets  is  exercised  in  free  competition,  it  i* 
legitimate,"  concluded  Mr.  Martin;  "if  by  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  commerce,  it  is  in  violation 
of  law  and  against  public  policy.  That  precise 
question  is  now  under  examination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  has  been  the  most  important 
question  under  investigation  by  the  commissioner 
of  corporations.  The  public  should  withhold  judg- 
ment upon  Mr.  Oarfield's  work  upon  this  branch  of 
the  investigation  until  he  shall  make  his  official  re- 
port upon  "it." 


TO  SHAKE  TTP  THE  OANAL  OOMSfHSSION 

Admiral  Walker  and  Three  Others  Must  Besigii  or 
Be  Removed. 

Washington,  March  8.- — Within  a  few  weeks  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  be  completely  re- 
organized. Most  of  its  present  members  will  be  re- 
moved and  the  construction  of  the  canal  put  on  an 
entirely  now  basis. 

Kear-Admiral  John  O.  Walker  will  have  to  resign, 
unlesH  he  chooses  to  be  removed.  Three  other*  are 
facing  a  similar  termination  of  their  Isthmian  ca- 
reers. They  will  probably  be  William  H.  Burr,  of 
New  York;  Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Carl  Ewald  Qrunsky,  of  California. 

This  is  known  to  be  the  situation  with  reference 
to  the  commission,  although  no  statement  of  an  offi- 
cial character  has  yet  been  made.  The  President 
will  naturally  wait  till  some  time  in  April  or  May 
before  putting  into  execution  his  ideas  for  a  more 
vigorous  policy  in  the  building  of  the  canal. 

Chief  Engineer  Wallace,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  commission  several  months  ago,  will,  according 
to  good  authority,  receive  a  recess  appointment  a« 
Canal  Commissioner.  The  inference  is  that  he  will 
he  named  as  Chairman  of  the  commission  in  place 
of  Admiral  Walker,  and  that  he  will  become  the 
active  working  head  of  the  great  project. 

The  commission  in  actual  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion will,  it  is  believed,  number  about  three  mem- 
bers. As  Governor  Davis's  duties  are  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  work  proper,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  will  be  three  Commissioners,  not  inelnd- 
ing  him.  If  the  President  eventually  determine* 
upon  that  plan  it  probablj'  means  the  appointment 
of  one  other  Commissioner,  presumably  a  navy  offi- 
cer. This  is  based  on  the  language  of  the  Spooner 
act,  providing  that  at  least  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  an  army  officer  and  one  a  navy  officer. 

But  whatever  action  the  President  takes  as  to 
the  size  of  the  commission  and  the  appointment  of 
a  navy  officer,  it  is  plain  that  he  i*  tending  toward 
some  such  plan  as  will  centre  the  power  more  in  the 
present  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Wallace. 

He  ha*  frequently  told  member*  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  in  charge  of  canal  legislation 
that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the  present 
commission  and  with  the  work  of  Chairman  Walker. 
He  wants  the  building  of  the  canal  facilitated,  to 
the  utmoct. — New  York  Time*. 
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Under  Kansas  Leadership 

FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  STANDARD  OIL  AND  ITS  SYNDICATED  AL- 
LIES GATHERS  FORCE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST  AND  SPREADS  IN 
ALL  DIRECTIONS,  LEADING  TO  THE  CRY  OP  "SOCIALISM." 


So  far  from  being  a  capricious  outburst 
of  temporary  indignation,  the  Kansas  move- 
ment against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
its  various  affiliations  has  developed  swiftly 
into  something  of  national  import.  Sup- 
ported by  a  universal  public  sentiment,  the 
several  states  have  adopted  repressive  and 
punitive  measures  similar  to  those  of  the 
Prairie  commonwealth,  the  legislature  of  Il- 
linois has  offered  to  appropriate  $100,000  to 
assist  in  the  Kansas  fight,,  the  former  attor- 
ney-general of  Ohio,  who  drove  the  original 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  New  Jersey  has 
engaged  his  services  to  the  Kansas  author- 
ities to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  the 
chief  of  the  federal  bureau  of  corporations 
has  gone  west  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  the  federal  investigation.  The  movement 
continues  to  spread  as  The  Pandex  goes  to 
press,  and  to  combat  it  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  railroads  have  resorted  to  an  at- 
tempt to  solidify  the  commercial  interests 
against  the  President's  railroad  rate  pro- 
posals, while  from  a  quarter  in  the  East 
whence  there  has  come  hitherto  much  de 
fense  of  things  capitalistic,  there  has  been 
sprung  a  "warning  against  socialism." 


HOW  THE  FIGHT  BEGAN 


Governor  Hoch's  Message  Met  with  Astonishing 
Legislative  Support. 
The  spirit  of  the  Kansas  attitude  was  well 
reflected  in  the  Topeka  correspondence  of 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  about  the  middle 
of  February,  as  follows : 

Topeka,  Kan. — Aflame  with  a  sentiment  that  finds 
its  slogan  in  the  catch  phrase,  "A  square  deal; 
that's  all,"  Kansas  has  again  managed  to  attract 
to   itself    national    attention.      Today   it    furnishes 


the  amazing  spectacle  of  an  entire  commonwealth 
preparing  for  battle  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

In  six  days  the  general  assembly,  moved  by  a 
demand  that  echoes  and  re-echoes  throughout  the 
state,  has  passed  drastic  trust-busting  laws  that 
strike  savagely  at  all  forms  of  monopolistic  abuses. 
These  measures  have  gone  through  the  legislative 
mill  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  and  the  grist  is  stUl 
stacked  up. 

Six  acts  that  assaU  monopoly  on  as  many  differ- 
ent sides  are  drawn  in  general  terms,  but  their 
specific  aim  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
taming  of  Standard  Oil. 

The  man  who  drills  for  petroleum  as  a  business, 
the  man  who  consumes  it  as  a  necessity,  the 
man  who  refines  it,  all  nipped  in  the  purse  by  low 
prices  for  product  and  high  charges  for  purchases, 
have  united  and  today  all  Kansas  echoes  with  the 
talk  that  led  the  legislature  to  make  a  six  days' 
record   that   reads  like   this: 

Friday — Anti-discrimination  bill  goes  to  house 
after  passage  by  the  senate. 

Monday — Maximum  freight  rate  act  passed. 

Tuesday — Eailroad  commission  act  passed. 

Wednesday — State  refinery  act  passed. 

Thursday — Anti-gas  pumping  act  passed. 

Friday — Pipe  line  common  carrier  act  passed. 

The  agitation  was  started  in  a  modest  way  by 
Governor  Hoch,  who  in  his  inaugural  message  sug- 
gested that  abuses  in  the  oil  fields  ought  to  be 
stopped,  but  within  the  last  month  it  has  grown 
to  uncontrollable  proportions.  In  a  week  the 
legislature  has  achieved  feats  that  led  its  mem- 
bers to  wonder  how  it  has  all  come  about. 

They  have  been  pushed  into  it  by  stack  upon 
stack  of  petitions  from  their  constituents,  by  dele- 
gation after  delegation  of  business  men  and  farm- 
ers.    As  Governor  Hoch  says: 

"All  Kansas  throbs  with  a  single  sentiment 
today.  It  is  unanimous  war  against  monopoly,  and 
no  quarter  to  the  rapacious  Standard  Oil  Company. ' ' 


OTHER  STATES  BEGIN  WOEK 


Iowa,  Indiana,  Texas,  and  Thirteen  Others  Ask  for 
Copies  of  the  New  Statutes. 
By  the  nineteenth  of  February,  the  inter- 
est in  the  Kansas  undertaking  was  so  great 
that  seventeen  state  legislators  had  tele- 
graphed to  Topeka  for  copies  of  the  Kansas 
measures.    Said  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Topeka.  Kan. — Members  of  the  legislature  believe 
Kansas  is  to  receive  material  aid  from  Iowa,  Mis- 
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•onri,  Texas  and  Arkaiuaa,  and  probably  other 
states  in  its  war  on  the  Standard  Oil  trust. 

Charles  A.  Walsh  of  Iowa  held  an  extended  con- 
ference with  President  West  and  other  officers  of 
the  Kansas  Oil  Prodncera'  Association  today  con- 
cerning legislation  enacted  by  Kansas.  While 
neither  Walsh  nor  West  would  discuss  their  con- 
ferences it  is  known  that  Iowa  is  one  of  the  seven- 
teen states  which  wired  for  a  copy  of  the  state  re- 
flnery  laws  paaaed  by  the  Kansas  legislature.  Demo- 
crats in  the  Iowa  assembly  are  urging  similar  legis- 
lation. 

Senator  SmitE  and  other  leaders  who  pushed  the 
state  refinery  bill  through  the  Kansas  assembly 
believe  the  Missouri  legislature  shortly  will  join 
Kansas  in  the  war  on  the  big  trust,  and  will  enact 
similar  laws.  This  would  prevent  the  Standard 
from  running  its  pipe  line  across  the  Missouri  line 
and   into   Kansas   City,   evading   the   Kansas   laws. 

Senator  Kitzpatriek  today  made  emphatic  denial 
of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  O'Brien  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  effect  that  the  agita- 
tion against  the  company  was  worked  up  by  "stock 
boomers." 


Said   the   Chicago   Tribune  of  the  same 

date: 

Indiana  oil  producers  organize  to  fight  the  Stand- 
ard company  and  will  urge  the  erection  of  a  state 
refinery. 


Texas  has  a  bill  pending  making  the  pipe  lines 
of  the  state  available  to  inaependent  producers  and 
a  measure  providing  for  a  state  refinery  and  pipe 
linos  is  being  discussed. 


Iowa  telegraphs  to  the  Kansas  legislature  for 
copies  of  the  new  oil  laws,  and  Secretary  Walsh 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  confers  in 
Topeka  with  the  president  of  the  Kansas  Oil  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 


Missouri,  according  to  Kansas  legislators,  is  about 
to  consider  remedial  legislation  aimed  at  the  Stand- 
ard  Oil   Company. 


Oklahoma  is  considering  the  advisability  of  erect- 
ing a  state  refinery  and  a  bill  compelling  corpora- 
tions to  maintain  a  uniform  price  throughout  the 
state  will  be  introduced. 


INVOLVINa  THE  BAXLBOADS 


Santa  Fe  Forced  to  Confess  to  a  System  of  BebatM 
in  Support  of  Standard  Oil. 
Losing  no  time  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
purposes,  the  Kan.sas  authorities  proceeded 
to  a  searching  investigation  of  Standard  Oil 
relations  with  railroads.  By  the  early  part 
of  March  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  as 
follows : 

Topeka,  Kas. — During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  SanU  Fe  railroad 
company  paid  back  to  shippers  the  sum  of  $1,198,- 
352,  and  it  is  believed  that  vouchers  to  be  collected 
by  Attorney  General  Coleman  will  show   that  the 


liuCH   OP  KANSAS, 


Leader    of    Kansas    In    Their    Battle    With    the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Gov.  Hoch,  a  county  editor  with  high  ideals, 
elected  to  the  governorship  last  November,  began 
the  big  fight  now  on  between  the  state  of  Kansas 
and  the  Standard  Oil  company.  He  started  it  in 
his  message  by  asking  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
state  refinery.  This  he  followed  with  a  speech 
demanding  that  the  Standard  company  be  "throt- 
tled." Then  came  charges  in  the  newspapers  of 
attempted  bribery  of  legislators.  On  Friday  last 
the  Standard  company  announced  it  will  accept  no 
more  oil  from  the  Kansas  fields.  This,  instead  of 
"bringing  the  state  to  time,"  seems  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  uniting  the  people  on  the  project  for  a 
refinery  to  be  owned  by  the  state.  — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 


greater  part  of  this  amount  was  paid  to  the  Standard 
Oil  company  and  other  monopolies  and  was  in  real- 
ity rebates  in  violation  of  the  state  law. 

This  fact  was  developed  in  the  examination  of 
W.  J.  Healy,  freight  auditor  of  the  Santa  Kc,  this 
morning  before  the  attorney  general,  who  is  tak- 
ing depositions  in  the  ease  he  instituted  in  Chau- 
tauqua county,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Santa  Fe 
was  violating  the  anti-trust  law  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Uealy  says  that  this  amount  constitutes  the 
total  of  overcharges  made  for  the  year  and  that 
he  cannot  give  the  names  of  the  shippers  to  whom 
payments  were  made  without  referring  to  the  orig- 
inal vouchers. 

Healy  said  that  it  would  take  three  of  fonr 
months  to  get  the  vouchers,  and  on  the  adviea  of 
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K.  W.  Dunlap,  general  attorney  for  the  Santa  Fe, 
Mr.  Healy  temporarily  declined  to  consent  to  an  ex- 
amination of  his  vouchers  and  records.  At  a  con- 
ference of  Santa  Fe  oflScials  soon  to  be  held  it  will 
be  decided  whether  to  allow  the  state  to  examine 
the  company's  books. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  state  that  these  over- 
charges in  reality  are  rebates,  and  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  vouchers  will  show  that  the  monopo- 
lies have  profited  more  than  any  other. 


WOVLD   LOAN  MONEY  TO  KANSAS 


nUnois  House  OfFers  $100,000  for  Anti-Trust  Cam- 
paign. 

Chicago,  Feb.  21. — By  unanimous  vote  the  Illinois 
House  of  Eepresentatives  voted  today  to  lend  the 
State  of  Kansas  $100,000  to  aid  it  in  its  fight  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

By  a  similar  vote  the  House  provided  for  a  .joint 
committee  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  Kan- 
sas, and  ascertain  how  further  assistance  can  be 
given  by  Illinois.  The  committee  is  also  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  pipe  line  now  being  built  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  Illinois  and  to  draft  any 
legislation  needed  for  its  regulation. 

Both  these  resolutions  will  have  to  go  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  but  the  sentiment  in  that 
body  is  held  to  be  such  that  approval  is  predicted 
when  the  votes  are  taken  on  Thursday. — New  York 
Times. 


'MOST    DANGEROUS    BLOW    YET' 


"If   Carried   to   the   End,   the   Movement   Means 
Death  of  Standard  Oil  Monopoly." 

Bucyrus,  O. — "I  see  'the  handwriting  on  the 
wall'  in  this  concerted  attack  on  the  Standard  Oil 
company.  If  the  fight  be  carried  to  an  end  it  will 
give  the  death  blow  to  the  greatest  trust  in  the 
world,  and  it  will  so  weaken  lesser  trusts  that  the 
whole  question  of  dealing  with  such  monopolies 
will  be  greatly  simplified." 

So  said  recently  Frank  S.  Monnett,  former  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio,  whom  the  Kansas  Oil  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  engaged  to  assist  in  its 
legal  fight  against  the  Standard  Oil  company  in 
Kansas.  Mr.  Monnett  will  leave  for  Kansas  to- 
morrow to  take  up  the  contest  in  the  courts  which 
he  had  to  abandon  in  Ohio  three  years  ago. 

When  he  was  attorney  general  Mr.  Monnett  in- 
stituted several  actions  against  the  Standard,  but 
each  failed  for  lack  of  support.  His  antagonism, 
however,  so  harrassed  the  trust  that  it  was  widely 
rumored  he  was  oflfered  $400,000  to  cease  his  at- 
tacks. Mr.  Monnett  has  never  denied  this  rumor, 
but  his  activity  against  the  Standard  continued. 

"I  intend  to  take  up  my  work  in  Kansas  next 
Friday, ' '  said  Mr.  Monnett  today.  ' '  We  will  invoke 
all  the  powers  of  the  courts  to  enforce  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Kansas  legislature.  Given  adequate 
laws  which  cannot  be  converted,  there  can  be  only 
one  result  to  the  proceedings  about  to  begin.  We 
will  take  each  step  cautiously,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  legal  delays  in  the  future  nor  the  need  of  a 
fresh  start. 

"I  shall  assist  in  preparing  the  pleadings  in 
the  various  cases. ' '  Mr.  Monnett  continued.  ' '  As 
I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about  Standard  Oil 
methods  I  shall  use  that  knowledge  in  a  strong 
effort  to  free  the  pleadings  from  loopholes  of  es- 
cape for  the  company. 


"Further,  we  shall  attack  the  lease  on  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  of  territorial  land  given  by 
Secretary  Hitchcock  to  the  Standard.  This  in  it- 
self will  make  a  very  pretty  fight. 

"The  aggressive  action  by  the  states  of  Kan- 
sas, Texas  and  Wisconsin,  backed  by  the  National 
Government,  is  the  most  dangerous  blow  ever  struck 
against  Standard  Oil.  The  proceedings  thus  far 
are  almost  identical  with  those  instituted  during 
my  terms  of  attorney  general  of  Ohio.  These  meas- 
ures I  introduced  three  different  times,  and  each 
time  they  never  got  beyond  the  committees  in  the 
legislature.  I  fought  this  great  trust  for  years 
against  odds  and  without  support.  Its  final  ac- 
counting will  please  no  man  more  than  myself,  and 
I  shall  regard  it  partly  as  a  vindication,  but  first 
as  a  victory  for  the  whole  nation." — New  York 
World. 


BXnriNG  TIP  KANSAS  FIELD 


Standard  Cornering  the  Evidence  Which  President 
Boosevelt  Seeks. 

Topeka,  Kan.  Feb.  23. — The  Standard  Oil  company 
has  begun  what  is  believed  is  a  campaign  to  buy 
up  every  independent  property  in  the  Kansas  field, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  possession  of  all  the 
damaging  evidence  that  might  be  used  against  it 
in  the  coming  federal  investigation. 

This  intormation  is  given  out  today  by  Mayor 
E.  N.  Bowen,  of  Independence,  headquarters  for 
the  oil  trust  in  Kansas.  Mayor  Bowen  says  the 
Standard  has  acquired  ownership  of  the  Con- 
solidated Oil  and  Gas  company  and  the  Interstate 
Oil  and  Gas  company  of  Independence.  Further, 
he  says  it  is  reported  the  Standard  has  bought  from 
I.  N.  Knapp,  the  biggest  producer  in  the  state, 
every  bit  of  his  oil,  gas  and  tank  line  property,  to- 
gether with  all  of  his  books  and  records. 

This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  Standard  has  bid 
defiance  to  the  government  and  the  state,  and  from 
now  on  it  will  be  open  war  and  a  fight  for  life  for 
the  Standard. 

The  Interstate  and  the  Consolidated  companies 
are  the  heaviest  producers  of  oil  in  the  Independ- 
ence field,  and,  according  to  Mayor  Bowen,  their 
control  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Standard  last 
Wednesday. 

Knapp  was  the  owner  of  the  tank  line  which  was 
driven  out  of  business  when  the  Standard's  pipe 
line  was  completed  last  August.  It  was  on  the- 
figures  shown  in  his  books  that  the  oil  producers 
based  their  charges  of  conspiracy  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Standard. 

With  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  Standard,, 
the  charges  would  fail,  probably,  so  far  as  this 
particular  case  is  concerned. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  KANSAS  FIGHT 


Commissioner  Garfield  Starts  Investigation  IntO' 
Trust's  Operations  in  Three  States. 
Washington,  D.  C. — The  federal  government'  has 
taken  a  hand  in  the  Kansas  fight  against  the  oil 
trust.  The  re^lution  of  Eepresentative  Campbell, 
in  the  house,  has  borne  immediate  fruit,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of 
corporations  will  be  as  rigid,  as  rapid,  and  as  thor-" 
ough  as  possible.  Contiguous  states  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  investigation,  which  will  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  state  or  geographical  lines. 
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The  report  of  Commissioner  Garfield  will  be  made 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Whether  it  will  be  public 
will  depend  upon  the  latter.  Depending  on  the  facts 
developed,  it  may  be  turned  over  to  the  department 
of  justice. 

Commissioner  Garfield  said  today  that  nothing 
would  be  left  undone  by  his  bureau  to  develop  the 
facts  regarding  the  operations  of  the  oil  trust  in 
Kansas,  as  well  as  in  other  states.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  commissioner  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion as  exhaustive  as  the  resolution  of  Kepresenta- 
tive  Campbell  contemplates  to  develop  all  the  facts 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  oil  trust. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


20,000  IDLE  BY  STANDARD'S  ACT 


Condition  of  Paralysis  in  the  Kansas  Oil  Field. — 
Producers  Facing  Buln. 

Chanute,  Kan. — A  condition  of  paralysis  exists 
in  the  Kansas  oil  fields  as  a  result  of  the  Standard 
Oil  company's  refusal  to  buy  oil  from  producers. 
With  the  present  low  price  of  68  cents  the  produc- 
ers have  no  market  and  ruin  is  confronting  them. 

' '  Too  many  speculators,  too  many  wells,  too  rapid 
development  for  the  market  to  take  the  output" 
is  the  way  John  O'Brien,  manager  of  the  Prairie 
Oil  and  Gas  company  puts  it. 

Twenty  thousand  men  are  idle.  It  will  be  six 
months  before  the  state  refinery  can  be  built,  not 
to  speak  of  delays  in  the  litigation  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  measure.  During  this  period 
of  inactivity  interest  and  expenses  will  crush  many 
oil  companies.  Before  the  state  plans  for  rescue 
are  perfected  the  people  fear  the  oil  business  will 
collapse.  J.  H.  Crawford,  of  the  Oil  Producers' 
Association,  said  today  regarding  the  Standard's 
methods: 

' '  We  have  been  the  victims  of  the  promises  of  the 
Standard  from  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  the  oil  field.  We  have  given  over  to  them  every 
means  for  storing,  transporting  and  marketing  oil. 
Had  we  believed  for  a  moment  that  they  did  not 
mean  what  they  said,  that  they  were,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  giving  us  assurances  of  their  friend- 
ship, plotting'  for  the  fall  of  the  field,  we  would 
long  ago  have  made  such  arrangements  as  would 
have  made  the  Standard  occupy  anything  but  first 
place  in  the  oil  industry  in  this  state." — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


KEEP  IT  UP,  LAWSON  SAYS 


Hopes  Other  States  Will  Follow  the  Kansas  Lead 

in  the  Campaign. 

Boston. — Thomas  W.   Lawson,  in  an  interview 

recently,     discussed     the     Standard     Oil     company 

and  the  present  investigations  in  the  various  states. 

"There  is  great  danger  in  the  Kansas  situation," 
he  said.  "Those  people  are  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  I  hope  they  will  stay  awake.  If  they  do  not, 
the  Standard  Oil  will,  by  pretended  submission, 
turn  its  apparent  discomfiture  into  a  great  advan- 
tage. My  only  hope  is  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
have  gone  so  far  they  can't  back  down.  If  a  few 
more  states  will  join  and  finish  the  job  the  people 
may  come  into  their  own. 

"Scared?  The  members  of  the  Standard  Oil  are 
so  scared  that  they  don't  know  what  to  do. 

"The  East  is  not  thoroughly  stirred  up  yet, 
but  the  West  is  roused.  You  don't  see  it  as  much 
as  I  do.  My  daily  mail  brings  between  3000  and 
4000  letters  from  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


try, seeking  advice  or  sending  money,  asking  that 
it  be  invested  in  safe  securities.  Of  course,  I  send 
all  the  money  back,  as  I  cannot  undertake  to  make 
investments  for  people. 

' '  One  day  last  month  my  mail  contained  304 
checks,  and  one  of  these  was  for  $102,000.  A  man 
in  St.  Louis  sent  it  and  asked  me  to  invest  it  and 
deduct  the  usual  commission.  This  shows  that  the 
people  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  ordinary  stocks. 
They  will  some  day  begin  to  take  their  money  out 
of  the  local  banks.  Then  those  banks  will  have  to 
call  on  the  Chicago  banks,  and  those  on  the  New 
York. 

"I  am  careful  not  to  advise  anything  rash.  I 
shall  simply  shrink  the  '  colossal  fortunes  of  the 
Standard  Oil  millionaires  back  to  the  original  dol- 
lar they  started  with.  They  seized  all  their  mil- 
lions by  perverting  the  laws.  I  shall  restore  the 
money  by  applying  the  laws.  They,  being  far- 
minded  business  men,  cannot  complain.  Soon  I 
shall  present  certain  iacts  to  President  Eoosevelt. 
I  want  all  the  people  to  get  out  of  their  stocks  with- 
out loss.  The  'system'  is  holding  prices  up.  It  is 
the  only  thing  it  can  do.  When  the  people  have 
all  sold  I  shall  act." — Kansas  City  Star. 


INDICTS  STANDARD  AS  MONSTER 


Ida  M.  Tarbell  Charges  Conspiracy,  Unjust  Tax 
Iievies  and  Menace  to  Commerce. 
New  York. — Ida  M.  Tarbell,  whose  magazine  ar- 
ticles on  the  history  of  Standard  Oil  have  attracted 
wide  attention,  has  given  out  for  publication  the 
conclusions  to  which  four  years'  study  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company  have  led  her.  Briefly  put,  they  are 
as  follows: 

1.  I  believe  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  is 
today,  and  that  it  has  been  for  thirty  years,  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  Standard  Oil  company 
today  levies,  and  that  it  has  for  thirty  years  levied, 
an  unjust  tax  on  the  people  of  this  country. 

3.  I  believe  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  is 
today,  and  has  been  for  thirty  years,  a  menace 
to  the  free  development  of  American  commerce. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  free  trade,  because 
for  thirty  years  it  has  tried  stealthily,  deliberately 
and  persistently  either  to  ruin  or  force  into  com- 
bination with  itself  every  independent  refiner  who 
attempted  to  make  oil.    It  has  accomplished  this; 

a.  By  entering  into  unjust  contracts  with  rail- 
roads to  prevent  independents  from  getting  the 
same  rates  of  transportation  that  it  enjoyed. 

b.  By  preventing  independents  from  getting  the 
raw  product  to  refine. 

c.  By  preventing  independents  from  getting 
cars  in  which  to  ship  oil,  either  crude  or  refined. 

d.  By  delaying  shipments  if  cars  were  secured. 

e.  By  spying  on  shipments,  tracking  them  to 
the  buyers  and  bribing  or  frightening  them  into 
countermanding  their  orders. 

f.  By  waging  relentless  war  on  persons  who 
dared  sell  independent  oil,  often  selling  oil  far  be- 
low cost,  until  opponents  were  ruined,  and  then 
putting  up  prices,  higher  than  ever,  making  the 
consumer  pay  the  cost  of  its  unjust  fight. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Nebraska  House   Passed   Trust   Bill. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — The  house  this  afternoon  passed 
the  anti-trust  bill  by  a  vote  of  72  to  10.  It  still 
must  pass  the  senate.  The  bill  exempts  domestic 
corporations  in  its  provisions,  and  its  author,  Eep- 
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reaentative  Junkins  said,  while  it  aifected  all  for- 
eign public  corporations,  it  was  aimed  •peeificallT 
at  the  so-called  beef  trust  and  the  Standard  Oil 
company.  Publicity  by  the  medium  of  complete 
reports  to  the  attorney  general  and  severe  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  anti-rebate  provisions  are  lead- 
ing features  of  the  bill. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Indiana  Antl-Oomblnatlon  Bill  Lost. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — at  the  conclusion  of  a  spirited 
debate  in  the  state  senate,  the  Guirl  house  bill, 
prohibiting  combinations  tending  to  restrain  trade 
and  control  prices,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  27 
to  14.  The  judiciary  committee  submitted  three 
ing  features  of  the  bill. — Chicago  Tribune. 


KANSAS  MAY  OXTST  TRUSTS 


Each  Violation  of  Law  is  Provided  With  a  Penalty 
of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars. 

Topeka,  Kas. — By  the  action  of  the  senate,  Kan- 
sas now  has  a  law  to  prevent  the  operation  of  trusts 
within  the  state.  Senator  Nofzinger's  bill  was 
passed  unanimously.  For  each  violation  of  the  law 
by  stifling  competition  in  any  business  there  is 
provided  a  fine  of  $20,000,  and  expulsion  from  the 
state  of  any  firm  that  may  persist  in  violation. 

The  measure  is  patterned  after  the  Texas  law, 
and  is  similar  to  the  antidiscrimination  act  already 
passed  by  both  houses. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  com- 
pany is  to  be  included  in  Attorney  Qeneral  Cole- 
man's suit  for  conspiracy  against  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  which  was  left  out  of  the  original  petition 
by  an  error  of  the  stenographer.  He  will  at  once 
file  an  amended  petition.  . 

The  suit  is  brought  against  all  the  railroads  in 
the  state  to  dissolve  the  freight  rate  combination. 

The  strongest  feature,  according  to  the  attorney 
general,  is  that  relating  to  the  failure  of  the  Stand- 
ard to  pay  charter  fees,  thus  having  no  authority 
to  do  business  in  the  state. 

In  ease  the  quo  warranto  action  against  the 
Standard  fails  the  officials  will  press  the  suit 
brought  in  Sedan  yesterday  against  the  Santa  Fe. 


This  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  freight  rate 
situation  as  the  suit  brought  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. Papers  in  the  Sedan  ease  have  not  yet  been 
served  on  the  Santa  Fe. — Chicago  Tribune. 


HOOH  LANDS  ON  OKITIO 


FhnuM  "Set  'Em  Up"  Inspires  Joke  in  State  Paper 
by  Tfantias  Oovemor. 

Topeka,  Kan. — Governor  Hoch  recently  sent  a 
message  to  the  legislature  suggesting  that  Bepre- 
sentative  Trigg  of  Anderson  should  "set  'em  up" 
for  having  the  bill  passed  twice. 

Senator  Waggoner  thought  "set  'em  up"  was  a 
queer  expression  for  the  governor  of  a  prohibition 
state  to  use,  so  he  had  a  resolution  adopted  asking 
the  governor  to  explain. 

Governor  Hoch  sent  the  following  message,  ex- 
plaining: 

"To  the  Senate: — I  am  in  receipt  of  senate 
resolution  No.  40,  introduced  by  the  senator  from 
Atchison  county,  requesting  me  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  'set  'em  up,'  as  used  in  my 
veto  message  of  senate  bill  No.  341.  This  ex- 
pression, used  playfully,  and  without  having  any 
particular  meaning,  and  possibly  hardly  comport- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  your  body,  seems  to  have 
had,  if  not  a  good,  at  least  an  unexpected  effect,  in 
that  it  has  caused  the  emaciated  corpse  of  the  Kan- 
sas Democracy  to  take  on  the  semblance  of  life  and 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"The  belief  in  miracles  is  here  strengthened  by 
absolute  proof  showing  that  the  proper  call  will 
restore  animation  to  the  dead.  If  the  angel  Gabriel, 
standing  with  one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea, 
were  to  blow  such  a  blast  from  his  trumpet  that  the 
mountains  should  rock  to  their  bases,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  probably  sleep  on  undisturbed, 
but  if  he  were  even  to  whisper  the  magic  words, 
'set  'em  up,'  the  grave  of  this  moribund  organisa- 
tion would  give  up  its  dead,  and  from  the  entire 
aggregation,  headed  by  the  talented  and  handsome 
senator  from  Atchison,  would  come  the  answer  in 
swelling  chorus: 

"  'We  will  Uke  the  same.' 

"E.  W.  HOCH,  Governor." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Between  Concessioiv  and  DisdLster 


MORE  CONVINCED  AT  HOME  THAN  ABROAD,  RUSSIA  GRANTS  AT 
LEAST  SOME  REFORMS  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONISTS  BUT  AD- 
HERES DOGGEDLY  TO  HER  CT.AIMS  FOR  PRESTIGE  AND  AS- 
CENDENCY IN  THE  EAST. 


Facing  a  military  situation  such  as  has 
confronted  probably  no  nation  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  beset  by  assassinations,  and 


undermined  by  disloyalty,  Russian  autocracy 
has  at  length  given  signs  of  yielding  to  the 
public  demand  in  every  direction  save  the 
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THE  CZAE— "ONE  MORE  WHIRL— I  MAY 

WIN  YET." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

one  in  which  international  savants  believe 
lies  her  only  course  of  safety,  namely,  the 
negotiation  of  peace  with  Japan.  The  Czar, 
counseled  to  it  at  last  by  'the  same  ducal 
party  which  caused  the  calamity  of  January 
22,  has  proclaimed  a  semi-participation  of  the 
people  in  the  law-making  councils  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  with  practically  the  same  dip 
of  the  pen  has  issued  an  appeal  to  his  people 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  war  and  has  dis- 
missed in  disgrace  from  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  at  the  front  the  man  who  has 
been  the  soldiers'  idol. 


PEACE  WAS  EXPECTED 


Various  Influences  Seported  at  One  Time  to  Have 
Almost  Brought  About  Negotiations. 
Early  vin  February  rumors  of  impending 
peace  negotiations  became  frequent,  some 
emanating  from  what  appeared  to  be  author- 
itative sources  in  Berlin,  others  from  London, 
and  others  from  Washington.  The  German 
emperor  was  represented  to  have  had  a  con 
ference  with  the  British  ambassador  in  the 
matter,  the  Japanese  minister  was  reported 
to  have  presented  terms  through  the  agency 
of  the  American  state  department,  and 
finally  Russia  herself  was  said  to  have  been 
sounding  the  powers  to  determine  the  possi- 


ble exactions  of  Japan.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  reports  all  proved  to  be  unsound,  at  least 
so  far  as  being  substantiated  by  the  future 
developments  was  concerned. 

Of  the  many  forecasts  the  one  which  re- 
ceived the  most  general  credence  was  the 
statement  that  negotiations  had  been  begun 
by  Japan  through  the  American  ministry. 
The  terms  Involved  in  this  step  were  stated 
as  follows  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

London. — The  intimations  of  approaching  peace 
in  the  Far  East  announced  some  time  ago  in  the 
Globe-Democrat  dispatches  and,  despite  denials,  con- 
firmed elsewhere,  receive  further  support  from  a 
St.  Petersburg  dispatch,  to  which  the  papers  here 
give  great  prominence.  The  information  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  "source  enjoying  high  patronage," 
18   as   follows: 

"Not  only  has  the  question  of  peace  been  formal- 
ly discussed  by  the  czar,  but  the  conditions  on  which 
Russia  is  prepared  to  make  peace  have  been  prac- 
tically  agreed  upon.     These   are: 

1.  That  Korea  be  pla,ced  under  Japanese  suzer- 
ainty. 

2.  That  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liao  Tung  penin- 
sula be  ceded  to  Japan. 

3.  That  Vladivostok  be  declared  a  neutral  port 
on  the  open-door  system. 

4.  That  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  be  placed 
under  a  neutral  international  administration. 

5.  That  Manchuria  as  far  north  as  Harbin  be 
restored  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  empire." 


i 


Tokio  Denies  Peace  Bumors. 

Tokio. — All  peace  negotiations  are  flatly  denied 
here.  It  is  believed  that  one  more  engagement, 
upon  a  large  scale,  must  take  place  before  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  can  be  broached  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess.— St.   Louis    Globe-Democrat. 


TJEGES  MINISTERS  TO  MAKE  PEACE 


Influential  Russians  Ask  Government  to  Seek  Terms 
to  Avert  Disaster  at  Home. 

St.  Petersburg. — Prince  Mestchersky,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Grasndani,  advises  the  government  to 
promptly  conclude  peace,  and  says:  "Let  us  have 
the  heroic  strength  to  confess  defeat  before  the 
world.  Better  conditions  will  be  obtainable  now 
than  later  when  Vladivostok  and  Sakhalin  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  will  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
country  by  averting  internal  shipwreck." 

These  words  from  such  an  influential  reactionary 
as  Prince  Mestchersky  have  caused  a  sensation. 

Warsaw. — One  of  the  highest  ofticials  in  Poland, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  to-day,  said:  "It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  continuing  the  war,  but 
with  no  leaders,  no  generals,  no  soldiers,  no  guns 
and  the  theatre  of  war  so  far  away  that  we  are 
unable  to  transport  troops  quickly,  the  war  now 
appears  to  be  ended.  It  is  true  we  have  soldiers 
in  the  Empire,  but  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  them 
trom  Central  and  Southern  Russia  to  Manchuria 
while  disturbances  continue.  All  is  quiet  in  Po- 
land now,  but  let  orders  for  mobilization  be  given, 
and  we  will  have  a  revolution. ' ' — Associated  Press. 
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WANTED  OKE  MOBE  FIOHT 


Japanese  Offer  Declared  to  Have  Been  Bejected  In 
Hope  of  Victory  at  Mnkden. 
Notwithstanding  ttie  many  denials  of  the 
alleged  negotiations,  the  following  statement 
from  Walter  Wellman  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  will  be  found  interesting  and  en- 
lightening : 

Washington. — Peace  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  Japan  are  off  for  the  present  and  the  czar  has 
determined  to  risk  one  more  battle  in  Manchuria  be- 
fore again  taking  up  the  question  of  a  settlement. 

It  was  through  the  American  government  that 
Japan  made  known  to  Russia  the  terms  on  which 
peace  might  be  socurpd.  About  ten  days  ago  Min- 
ister Takahira  of  Japan  called  on  President  Roose- 
velt and  informed  the  President  not  only  that  his 
government  was  ready  to  make  peace,  for  this  had 


war  is  to  be  eoBtinneo.  While  there  is  no  olBcial 
confirmation  here  of  the  accuracy  of  this  dispatch, 
it  receives  credence  because  it  fits  in  with  all  the 
other  facts  known  in  diplomatic  and  government 
circles. 

I  have  the  best  information  that  no  peace  negotia- 
tions are  now  pending  in  which  our  government  is 
engaged,  and  that  none  are  on  foot  directly  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  The  hopes  that  existed  a  few 
days  ago  of  an  early  peace  are  now  blasted  or  at 
least  deferred  by  the  momentous  decision  arrived 
at   in  St.   Petersburg. 

Omitting  the  Indemnity. 
It  is  now  possible  to  state  some  important  facts 
concerning  the  terms  which  Japan  expressed  through 
the  United  States  government  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept. There  was  no  demand  for  a  money  indemnity 
to  be  paid  by  Russia.  The  absence  of  such  demand 
from  the  terms  indicates  the  willingness  of  the 
Japanese  to  make  as  favorable  conditions  as  pos 
sible  to  the  defeated  nation.  At  St.  Petersburg 
great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  impossibility  of 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  MUKDEN 
Showing  How  Oyama  Turned  the  Russian  Flanks. 


been  understood  all  along,  but  gave  terms  which 
.Fapan  was  willing  to  accept.  These  terms  after- 
wards were  communicated  to  the  Russian  govern 
ment. 

Simultaneously  the  Qerman  emperor  sent  Prince 
Frederick  to  St.  Petersburg  to  suggest  that  peace  be 
made.  Whether  the  kaiser's  emissary  told  the  czar 
frankly  the  time  had  come  to  end  the  war,  or  wheth- 
er he  cautiously  sounded  the  opinion  of  the  czar 
and  his  councilors,  has  not  yet  doveloped  with  cer- 
tainty. At  any  ratn,  Kmperor  Nicholas  and  his  ad- 
visors did  take  up  the  peace  problem  and  for  some 
days  gave  it  their  most  earnest  attention.  Now 
comes  the  Associated  Preaa  announcement  from  Ber- 
lin that  the  German  government  has  received  word 
that   the   czar   will   not   make   peace  and   that   the 


paying  a  money  indemnity.  The  national  pride 
would  never  permit  such  humiliation  to  be  visited 
on  Russia.  By  omitting  all  reference  to  an  indem- 
nity the  Japanese  made  it  easier  for  the  Russians 
to  meet  half  way  the  tender  of  the  olive  branch. 
It  was  on  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  those  who 
were  in  touch  with  the  affair  based  their  hopes  of  a 
favorable  outcome. 

But  when  some  of  the  other  terms  submitted  by 
Japan  are  inquired  into  it  becomes  plainer  why  Rus- 
sia was  unwilling  to  make  them  the  basis  of  further 
negotiations  and  resolved  to  fight  at  least  one  more 
battle. 

The  proposal  which  Japan  made  in  this  tentative 
manner  would,  if  accepted,  destroy  for  generations, 
and  possibly  for  all  time,  Russia's  hopes  of  an  out- 
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let  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  ice-free  waters. 

The  Japanese  terms  proposed  retention  of  domi- 
nance in  Korea,  Japanese  possession  of  Port  Arthur 
and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  Manchuria  to  be  turned 
back  to  China  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  with  ample  pledges  of  future  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  Chinese  territory,  and  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Kailway  to  tall  under  the  control  of  Japan. 
As  to  whether  or  not  a  suggestion  was  made  as  to 
the  disposition  of  Vladivostok  I  am  unable  to  learn, 
but  that  is  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  of  the  principals  it 
is  believed  that  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  is  known  to  every 
student  of  the  far  eastern  problem  that  this  war  is 
largely  a  conflict  ot  commercial  ambitions.  Eussia 
has  long  sought  and  struggled  for  an  outlet  for  her 
great  transcontinental  railway  system  in  waters  free 
of  ice  the  year  round.  Such  an  outlet  was  found  at 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur.  The  whole  of  Russia's  em- 
pire-building in  the  J?'ar  East  is  based  on  the  Si- 
berian railway  and  its  reach  to  the  sea  through 
the  Chinese  Eastern  branch.  In  the  carrying  trade 
and  coastwise  commerce  of  the  far  East  the  railway 
plays  a  most  important  part.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  through  the  making  of  rates  it  is  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  that  trade,  and  that  the  Japanese, 
eager  to  build  up  their  merchant  marine,  found  the 
transcontinental  railroad  in  Russian  hands  the  chief 
obstacle  in  their  way.  The  Japanese  also  believed 
Eussia  menaced  the  very  life  oi  their  country,  and 
if  permitted  to  establish  herself  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  would  in  time  attempt  to  conquer  the  island 
kingdom  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  the  in- 
fluence of  the  railway  and  of  its  sea  termini  upon 
commerce  played  an  important  part  in  precipitating 
hostilities. 

Having  conquered  with  the  sword  the  coast  coun- 
try containing  the  termini  of  the  railway,  having 
swept  the  Russians  back  from  the  sea  and  destroyed 
their  power  on  the  sea,  the  Japanese  now  propose  to 
hold  in  peace  what  they  have  won  in  war.  Their 
terms  of  peace  involve  loss  of  the 
railway  outlet  by  Eussia  and  per- 
manent acquisition  of  the  same  by 
Japan.  ^  .^^^ 

Railway  in  Lieu  of  Cash. 

In  lieu  of  cash  indemnity  from 
their  beaten  foe,  the  Japanese  are 
willing  to  take  over  the  railway, 
and  since  possession  of  this  rail- 
way means  to  Eussia  the  shatter- 
ing of  all  her  long  dream  of  ter- 
ritorial and  commercial  supremacy 
in  East  Asia  and  means  to  Japan 
command  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  commerce  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  apparent  the  prize  is 
vast  and  glittering  in  the  eyes  of 
the  powers  directly  interested.  It 
is  believed  the  Japanese  would  be 
willing  to  permit  Eussia  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Eailway  proper  and  its  outlet  at 
Vladivostok,  as  they  could  well 
afford  to  do  since  that  port  is  ice- 
bound nearly  half  of  every  year 
and  is  but  a  poor  rival  to  Dalny, 
Port  Arthur  and  Newchwang, 
which  are  the  entrepots  of  the 
future  for  the  great  commerce  that 
is  developing  in  and  about  the 
China  Sea. 


ROMANOFFS    ALL    DOOMED 


Assassination  Policy  Drives  the  Ducal  Party  Into 
Concessions. 

Grand  Duke  Sergius'  assassination  toward 
the  close  of  February  gave  notice  that  the 
revolution  which  the  authorities  professed  to 
have  got  well  under  control  was  not  only  not 
checked  in  the  least  but  had  developed  into 
conditions  the  more  dangerous  because  the 
more  smothered.  It  was  openly  stated  that 
the  entire  Eomanoff  dynasty  was  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way  and  Grand  Duke  Vladimir's 
death  was  declared  to  have  been  postponed 
merely  because  the  bureaucracy  had  shown 
some  disposition  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  people.  In  Poland,  the  strikes  extended 
with  astonishing  swiftness  until  they  affected 
the  railroads,  rendered  it  impossible  not  only 
to  recruit  troops  but  also  to  forward  them  to 
the  front  when  recruited,  and  finally  exerted 
sufficient  influence  over  the  rural  districts  to 
start  the  peasantry  iipon  a  campaign  against 
the  estates  on  which  they  served.  The  latter 
development  seemed  the  last  requisite  to  the 
awakening  of  the  Palace. 

Said  the  Associated  Press  dispatches : 

Berlin. — "The  executive  committee  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Eussia  has  made  up  its  mind  that 
not  a  single  member  of  the  Eomanoff  family  shall 
be  left  alive." 


ABOUT  THE  ONLY  WAY  LEFT. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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THE  SANDS  RUNNING  OUT. 

— London  Punch. 
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This  statement  had  just  been  made  by  a  supporter 
of  the  Eussian  revolutionary  party  who  is  now  in 
this   city. 

' '  There  is  nobody  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  revolutionists  outside  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  party.  Jiven  if  all  Germany,  France, 
England  and  Italy  should  combine  to  uproot  us  they 
could  not  do  so,  far  less  one  foolish  TrepofP.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  have  no  money,  but  this  is  not 
true.  We  have  in  our  treasury  many  millions  of  rou- 
bles and  more  money  is  coming  in  all  the  time 
Three  men  whose  names  I  am  not  allowed  to  men- 
tion, but  who  are  worth  over  five  million  dollars 
each,  have  devoted  every  penny  of  their  own  to  the 
movement  and  they  would  lay  down  their  lives  for 
our  success,  as  well  as  their  money. 

"  Still  the  appalling  catastrophe  might  be  averted 
if  the  czar  would  only  treat  his  people  as  his  uncle, 
the  king  of  England  rules  his.  Let  the  czar  come 
out  with  a  constitutional  government  representative 
of  the  whole  people,  elected  by  the  people  and  with 
governors  elected  by  the  people  and  this  might  still 
save  the  Romanoffs.  No  one  would  touch  a  hair  on 
the  czar's  head.  When  I  was  told  of  this  decision 
of  the  heads  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  destroy 
the  Romanoffs,  root  and  branch,  I  thought  first  of 
the  poor  women  and  children  and  I  tried  repeatedly 
to  warn  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  not  to  drive  out 
with  her  husband,  Grand  Duke  Sergius.  I  have  been 
unable  to  communicate  with  her  directly;  I  did  so 
through  Germany  and  a  special  messenger  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg.  I  am  sincerely  glad  that  the 
warning   was   heeded. 

' '  I  would  have  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  myself, 
although  I  know  it  probably  would  have  cost  mp 
my  life,  sooner  than  have  had  that  noble  woman  per- 
ish. Sergius  deserved  his  fate  if  ever  any  man  de- 
served it,  but  his  death  will  sink  into  oblivion  in 
face  of  what  is  coming.  I  have  warned  the  czarina 
through  Paris.  I  have  appealed  to  her  love  as  a 
mother  to  leave  Russia  as  quickly  as  possible.  Un- 
til the  appointed  day,  the  czar  might  walk  with 
absolute  security  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
but  when  that  day  arrives,  no  palace  will  be  strong 
enough  to  save  him.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
poor  czar,  who  is  really  a  good-hearted  but  weak 
and  foolish  man.  His  mother  is  largely  to  blame 
for  what  is  happening  in  Russia  today.  If  the  czar 
would  only  take  the  counsel  of  his  wife,  who  is  a 
good  and  noble  woman,  he  might  still  win  the  love 
of    Russia." 


SUSPENSION  OF  EDUCATION 


Will  Reduce  Supply  of  Professional  Men,  Already 
Insn£B.cient. 

London. — The  Times'  Russian  correspondents  say 
that  one  result  of  the  internal  crisis  in  Russia  is  the 
general  suspension  of  the  courses  at  nearly  all  the 
universities,  training  colleges,  and  engineering  and 
other  high  schools.  At  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Kieff,  Kharkoff,  Kazan,  and  other  large  towns  these 
institutions  have  been  closed  by  the  authorities. 

At  St.  Petersburg  Governor  General  Trepoff  sum- 
moned the  heads  of  all  the  large  colleges  and  stated 
that  the  courses  were  to  start  afresh  on  February 
28th.  He  added  that  if  a  minority  of  the  students 
refused  to  attend  the  lecturers  they  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  St.  Petersburg,  but  with  the  right  of 
entering  universities  at  other  towns.  If  the  major 
ity  refused  to  attend  all  the  students  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  university,  and  the  authorities 
would  provide  others  of  their  own  choosing. 

This  interruption  of  studies  will  reduce  the  supply 


of  doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  and  engineers,  which 
is  already  far  below  the  nation 's  requirements. 
Moreover,  the  dispersal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  to  their  homes  will  not  settle  the  question, 
for  it  will  merely  distribute  agitating  elements 
thi-oughout  the  country. — New  York  Times. 


MARKS  ERA  IN  RUSSIA 


First  Free  Meeting  of  Workmen  in  St.  Petersburg 
Formulates  Demands. 

St.  Petersburg. — The  People's  Palace  here  was 
the  scene  of  a  remarkable  convention  today,  when 
workingmen  representing  160  factories  of  this  city, 
met  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  guaranteed  them.  These  work- 
ingmen are  the  250  primary  electors  who  on  March 
3d  will  select  fifty  of  their  number  as  members  of 
the  mixed  economic  commission  of  which  M. 
Schidlocski  is  president.  The  convention  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  to  refuse  to  participate 
in  proceedings  on  March  3d  unless  the  government 
pledges  the  release  of  the  workingmen  who  have 
been  arrested  since  January  22d;  that  the  members 
of  the  commission  be  given  absolute  freedom  of 
speech  and  immunity  from  arrest  on  account  of  the 
expression  of  opinions,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  be  published  uncensored. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  if  the  commission  will  be  convoked.  This 
doubt  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  certain  quarters 
the  attitude  of  the  delegates  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating that  the  labor  movement  has  fallen  com 
pletely  under  the  control  of  political  agitators,  pro- 
ducing a  condition  'which  would  afford  small  pros- 
pect of  the  commission  being  productive  of  result.-) 
acceptable  to  employers  or  the  government. 

The  advocates  of  the  commission  believe  that  the 
government  will  not  meet  the  condition  set  forth  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  People's  Palace  meeting.  It 
is  said  that  the  men  formulated  these  demands 
without  any  expectations  that  they  will  be  granted, 
and  it  is  afiirmed  tonight  that  unless  the  men  re- 
cede, there  will  be  no  commission,  but  that  the 
government  will  go  ahead  with  a  scheme  of  reforms 
without  taking  counsel  formally  of  the  representa- 
tives of  capital  and  labor. 

Prior  to  meeting  in  the  People's  Palace,  delegates 
representing  seven  groups  met  in  seven  different 
halls,  and  for  four  hours  discussed  the  situation. 
The  meetings  everywhere  were  marked  by  order- 
liness and  the  absence  of  incendiary  speeches.  Out- 
siders who  were  present  were  struck  by  the  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  subject  displayed  by  the  speakers 
and  the  quiet  demeanor  and  respectable  appearance 
of  the  workmen. — Washington  Post. 


RUSSIAN  PEASANTS  RISING 


Bum  and  Loot  Many  Estates  on  Their  March  and 
Destroy  Sugar  Refinery. 

London. — A  despatch  to  the  Daily  Mail  from 
Kieff  states  that  3,000  peasants  from  the  Orlovka 
district  are  marching  to  the  southwest,  burning  and 
looting  estates.  Eighteen  places  have  been  de- 
vasted  already. 

The  peasants  are  accompanied  by  carts,  in  which 
they  carry  their  plunder.  They  burn  what  they 
cannot  remove. 

They  have  burned  the  Michailoffsky  sugar  re- 
finery, completely  destroying  it.     They  also  robbe-'i 
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the  employe*.  It  is  reported  that  they  have  also 
burned  the  Derniginiky  refinery,  which  belonged  to 
the  crown. 

The  peaiant*  «ell  their  loot  to  the  local  peaaanti 
at  trifling  prices.  Thua  far  they  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  but  troops  have  now  been  sent  to  d^l 
with  them. — New  York  Sun. 


OAXI.S  PEOPLE  TO  RAI.LT 


Pathetic  Plea  of  the  Emperor  Asking  Them  to  I>» 
fend  Ootintry  from  Its  Internal  Enemies. 

8t.  Petersburg. — The  text  of  the  imperial  mani- 
festo published  by  the  official  Messenger  recently, 
calling  on  the  country  to  rally  round  the  throne  in 
defence  of  the  empire  from  its  internal  enemies  is 
as  follows: — 

".\n  inscrutable  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
visit  our  fatherland  with  heavy  trials.  A  bloodv 
war  in  the  far  East,  involving  the  honor  of  Bussia 
and  the  command  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
so  urgently  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
peaceful  prosperity  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  other 
Christian  nations  throughout  the  ages,  has  imposed 
a  great  strain  on  the  strength  of  the  Russian  people 
and  has  swallowed  up  many  dear  victims  near  to  our 
heart. 

"While  the  glorious  sons  of  Russia  are  fighting 
with  self-sacrificing  bravery,  risking  their  lives  for 
their  faith,  for  their  Emperor  and  for  the 
country,  disturbances  have  broken  out  in  our  own 
land,  to  the  joy  of  our  enemies  and  our  own  deep 
sorrow.  Blinded  by  pride,  the  evil  minded  leaders 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  made  insolent  attacks 
on  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  and  the  lawfully  es- 
tablished pillars  of  the  Russian  State,  thinking  that 
by  severing  the  natural  connection  with  the  past 
they  will  destroy  the  existing  order  of  the  State, 
and  set  up  in  its  place  a  new  administration  on  a 
foundation  unsuitable  to  our  fatherland. 

"The  outrage  on  the  Qrand  Duke  Sergius,  who 
ardently  loved  the  first  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
who  met  his  end  midst  the  sacred  monuments  of  the 
Kremlin,  deeply  shocks  the  national  feeling  of  every 
one  to  whom  the  honor  of  Russian  name  and  re- 
nown and  his  home  are  dear. 

"  We  humbly  bear  the  trials  sent  us  by  Providence 
and  derive  strength  and  consolation  from  our  firm 
trust  in  the  grace  which  Ood  has  always  shown  to 
the  Russian  power  and  from  the  immemorial  de- 
votion which  we  know  oar  loyal  people  entertain 
for  the  throne. 

"With  the  help  of  the  prayers  of  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  under  the  banner  of  the  autocratic 
might  of  the  Emperors  Russia  has  already  fre- 
quently passed  through  great  wars  and  disturbances, 
always  issuing  from  her  troubles  and  difficulties  with 
fresh  and  unbending  strength. 

"Nevertheless,  the  recent  internal  disorders  and 
the  instability  of  thought  which  have  favored  the 
spread  of  revolt  and  disturbances  make  it  our  duty 
to  remind  all  those  in  the  government  institutions 
of  their  service  oath  and  to  call  upon  them  to  dis- 

filay  increased  solicitude  in  the  safeguarding  of  the 
aw,  order  and  security  in  firm  consciousness  of  their 
moral  responsibility  as  servants  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  fatherland. 

' '  Thinking  unceaaingly  of  the  welfare  of  oar  peo- 
ple and  firmly  trusting  that  Ood,  after  he  has  tried 
our  patience,  will  give  victory  to  our  arms,  we  ap- 
peal to  right-minded  people  of  all  classes  to  join  u* 
each  in  his  calling  and  in  his  place  in  singleminded 
co-operation   by  word   and  deed  in   the  great   and 


sacred  task  of  overcoming  the  stubborn  foreign  foe 
and  eradicating  the  revolt  at  home,  and  in  wise 
efforts  to  check  the  internal  confusion. 

"We  wish  to  remind  every  one  in  this  connection 
that  only  if  there  is  tranquility  of  mind  throughout 
the  whole  population  is  it  possible  to  realize  our 
aims  for  a  renewal  of  the  quiet  life  of  our  people, 
strengthening  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  per- 
fecting its  administration. 

"Let  all  those  rally  around  the  throne  who,  true 
to  Russia's  past,  honestly  and  conscientiously  have 
a  care  in  accord  with  ourselves  for  every  affair  of 
SUte. 

"May  Ood  send  down  on  the  clergy  holiness,  on 
those  in  authority  justice  and  truth,  on  the  people 
peace,  on  the  laws  power  and  on  the  faith  strength, 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  autocracy  and  the  welfare 
of  our  dear  subjects." 

"NICHOLAS." 


SIENSIEWIOZ   A    CONVERT 


The  Polish  Author  Now  Numbered  Among  the  B*- 
yolotion's  Sympathizers. 

News  of  a  letter  written  by  Henryk  Sienkiewiez, 
the  Polish  author  of  "Quo  Vadis, "  and  other  novels 
well  known  here,  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, lamenting  the  present  state  of  that  unfor 
tunate  little  country,  and  by  implication  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  has  come  by  "under- 
ground services"  to  Stanislaus  Demfaiski,  leader  of 
the  Polish  socialist  party,  who  is  now  in  New  York. 

This  is  a  translation: 

"The  bureaucracy  is  absolute,  master  of  all  the 
affairs  of  our  unfortunate  little  country.  No  local 
autonomy  is  in  existence.  The  Polish  language  is 
banished  from  the  schools  and  from  the  administra- 
tion of  tribunals.  Besides  this  the  civil  authorities 
pursue  at  all  costs  the  aim  of  Russianizing  the 
country.  That  the  corruption  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  holds  everywhere  and,  above  all,  in 
this  conquered  country,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to 
be  again  pointed  out. 

"Also  the  religious  oppression  which  is  going  on 
is  a  fact  to  be  observed  in  no  other  country  of 
Europe  for  centuries.  The  country  has  not  enough 
schools,  nor  railroads,  nor  even  proper  roads,  al- 
though the  Oovernment  taxes  the  population  to  ex- 
cess, ostensibly  for  these  purposes.  But  the  funds 
thus  raised  are  dispersed  in  the  pockets  of  the 
functionaries. 

"If  Poland  is  not  yet  completely  ruined,  she 
owes  it  only  to  her  own  vitality  and  patriotism, 
which  continues  in  spite  of  national  and  religious 
oppression,  in  spite  of  the  wicked  administration." 
— New  York  Sun. 


A  YEAB  OF  WAR  FINANCE 


Review  of  the  First  Twelve  Months  as  Seen  in 
Financial  London. 
London. — Yesterday  marked  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to 
note  some  of  its  real  effects  upon  some  of  the 
leading  markets  of  the  world.  So  far  as  its  effects 
upon  trade  are  concerned,  we  have  witnessed  much 
the  same  results  as  are  characteristic  of  all  wars. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  little  effect  is  seen  upon  the 
trade  of  the  countries  concerned.  Particular  in- 
dustries here  and  there  are,  of  course,  adversely 
affected,  and  sooner  or  later  the  countries  engaged 
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in  hostilities  suffer  in  consequence  of  laborers  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  productive  enterprise.  But 
so  far  as  the  published  figures  of  trade  are  con- 
cerned, this  fact  is  usually  hidden  for  a  time  by 
the  enormous  impetus  given  to  special  industries  by 
Government  purchases  of  war  material,  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.,  for  the  troops.  In  our  own  war  with 
South  Africa,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  hostilities 
were  nearly  concluded  that  we  began  to  feel  the 
real  effects  entailed  by  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  capital  and  the  indirect  losses  sustained  by  the 
disturbance  of  home  trade. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eusso-Japanese  war,  we  find 
the  latest  figures  of  Japanese  trade  and  finances 
distinctly  encouraging.  No  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced, either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  raising  the 
necessary  loans  for  carrying  out  the  war,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  Government  orders,  trade  at  the 
principal  center*  in  Japan  has  been  comparatively 
active.  Old  Japanese  4  per  cents,  at  80^4,  sell  at 
the  highest  price  reached  since  December,  1903; 
they  are  18  points  above  the  lowest  figure  reached 
since  war  broke  out,  and  nearly  8  points  above 
their  price  on  the  eve  of  the  first  attack  on  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet. 

With  Russia,  the  circumstances  are  somewhat  dif 
ferent,  because,  in  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  war,  the  country  has  had  to  contend  with  un- 
rest at  home,  labor  difficulties,  strikes,  and  so  on. 
And  therefore  the  condition  both  of  trade  and 
finance  in  Eussia  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Only  a 
fortnight  ago,  when  the  Eussian  budget  was  pub- 
lished, one  might  have  hoped  to  glean  some  re- 
liable information  therefrom  concerning  the  pre- 
cise effects  of  the  war;  but  it  was — like  all  Eussian 
budgets — not  simply  mysterious,  but  almost  in- 
tentionally misleading.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
policy  of  Eussia  in  all  respects  that  the  budget 
should  not  have  attempted  to  furnish  the  public 
either  with  any  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
up  to  the  present  time  or  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  expended  in  the  current  year. 

The  borrowing  operations,  by  Russia  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  by  Japan  here  and  in  New  York,  have 


been  ultimately  followed  by  ease  at  the  three  money 
markets  already  referred  to.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  both  Paris  and  Berlin  were  disorganized  for  a 
short  time,  and  that  high  money  rates  were  oc- 
casioned just  previous  to  the  flotation  of  the  Rus- 
sian loan  in  Berlin;  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  loan  a  little  stringency  was  occasioned 
for  a  few  weeks  in  London  by  the  lock-up  of  funds 
of  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  Bank  of  Eng 
land.  These,  however,  were  merely  passing  effects, 
and  the  much  wider  and  lasting  influences  have 
been  connected  with  the  large  disbursements  by 
Eussia  at  the  various  European  centers  in  pay- 
ment for  interest  on  loans,  war  material,  etc.,  while 
Japan  also  has  employed  practically  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds  of  her  loans  in  this  country,  either 
in  payment  for  goods  or  in  investments  in  Treasury 
bills  and  short  loans  in  the  money  market. 

The  present  glut  of  money  in  Berlin  may  be  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  proceeds  of  the  last  Rus- 
sian loan  being  left  there  and  employed  for  the 
purposes  mentioned.  As  regards  Paris,  it  can  also 
be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed in  the  spring  of  last  year  has  been  used  in 
France,  though  some  portion  has  been  shifted  both 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin 

In  many  high  financial  quarters  the  view  is  held 
that  Russia's  financial  condition  is  serious,  and  that 
it  provides  one  of  the  best  grounds  for  hoping  that 
there  may  be  an  early  termination  of  the  war. 
*Most  of  the  loans  raised  during  the  period  of  war 
extend,  it  must  be  remembered,  for  comparatively 
few  years,  and,  therefore,  even  given  times  of 
peace  and  improved  internal  conditions  within  the 
Rusian  Empire,  enormous  loans  will  have  to  be 
raised  within  the  next  seven  or  ten  years  to  meet 
the  obligations  lately  entered  into.  No  doubt, 
France  will  be  prepared  to  do  her  utmost  in  lending 
further  to  Eussia,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  protect 
ing  the  enormous  sums  already  invested.  But  there 
is  a  feeling  here  that  any  further  financial  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  Eussian  Government  will  be  met 
by  some  strong  protests  by  French  politicians  con- 
cerning political  affairs. 


Ivan,  after  the  forty-second  fall:    "I'd  just  like  to  get  one  good  whack  at  him!' 

— Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 
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MofslIs  dLiid  Civic  Government 


HEUUIOUS  ORIJANI'/ATIONS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK 
HOLD  MEETINGS  OF  PRAYER  FOR  THE  CITY'S  BETTER- 
MENT.—PRAYER  IN  A  SENATORIAL  CONTEST.— A  DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY  WHO  THINKS  ANTI-GAMBLING  LAWS  AND  THEIR 
KINDRED  DO  MORE  HARM  THAN  GOOD. 


A  curious  but  significant  interweaving  of 
the  religious  motif  with  the  political  reform 
"Cthe  immediate  period  is  even  more  obvious 
as  the  present  edition  of  The  Pandex  goes 
to  press  than  it  was  last  month.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  clergy  have  united  in  simultan- 
t'ous  prayer  services  directed  almost  person 
ally  to  the  arousing  of  the  mayor  against 
the  prevalent  vices  of  the  city :  in  New  York 
the  Parkhurst  campaign  has  been  fortified 
by  a  determined  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 
churches  to  organize  a  revival  similar  to  that 
which  so  recently  swept  over  Wales  and 
England :  in  Jefferson,  the  capital 
of  Mis.so\iri,  the  Republican  legis- 
lators ' '  invoked  the  divine  aid ' '  be- 
fore proceeding  with  their  deliber- 
ations in  caucus  over  the  senator- 
ial nomination.  Whatever  the  ulti- 
mate result,  the  movement  seems 
to  imply  an  access  of  new  purpose 
to  the  handling  of  the  municipti! 
problem,  and  a  possible  early  im- 
provement of  city  conditions  in 
ireiipral. 


prayer  meeting,  who  acted  as  chairman.  Hymns  were 
sung,  and  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Dawson,  late  of  London, 
Hpoke  briefly,  urging  the  immediate  necessity  of  a 
revival.     Said  be: 

"You  can't  live  much  longer  without  a  revival — 
you,  your  churches,  your  city,  your  nation.  A  re- 
vival cannot  be  organized  or  engineered.  But  you 
ran  engineer  in  the  direction  of  your  hearts;  you 
t'au  organize  yourselves.  In  the  five  weeks  I  have 
been  here  I  have  heard  it  said  a  revival  is  overdue. 
That  is  not  true.  That  we  are  not  prepared  for 
the  revival  that  is  to  come  is  the  reason  we  have 
not  yet  felt  its  sweeping  force.  The  great  uplift 
in  Wales  came  only  after  twelve  years  of  ceaMleM 
prayer  on   the  part   of  the  people." 


PRAY  FOR  BIO  REVIVAL 


Eight   Hundred   New   York    Clergymen 
Look  for  RefonnaUon  in  Oity. 
Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  con 
cerning  the  meeting  of  the  minis- 
ters in  New  York : 

Eight  hundred  persons,  representing 
all  cvanKcliral  sects,  prayed  for  nearly 
twii  li.mrs  and  a  half  on  March  9th  that 
n  <<wir|.in)j  religious  revival  might  over- 
tak.'  N'.w  York  and  the  nation.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  call  of  the  Rev. 
F.    H.    Jacobs     of    the     Pulton     street 


GROWING  UP  I 


—Kansas  City  8Ur. 
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CHUBOHES  PBAY   FOR   CITY 


PhUadelphia  Ministers  and  Congregations  Join  in 
Petitions  for  Reform  of  City  Government. 
Of  the  many  instances  of  religious  zeal  for 
better  public  conditions,  the  Philadelphia 
events  have  been  the  most  striking.  Appar- 
ently the  Quaker  community,  rid  as  it  is  now 
of  some  of  its  most  unscrupulous  bosses,  is 
moving  tovt^ard  a  rectification  of  the  ills  so 
relentlessly  described  by  Lincoln  Steffens 
Said  the  New  York  World : 

Philadelphia,  March  5. — Mayor  Weaver  and  the 
city  government  of  Philadelphia  were  publicly 
prayed  for  today  in  nearly  all  the  evangelical 
churches  of  this  city.  Neither  in  the  memory  of 
living  men  nor  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  Brother- 
ly Love  is  there  any  record  of  any  campaign  like 
this.  The  ministers  who  are  aiding  the  citizens  com- 
mittee of  seventy  and  the  committee  of  eight  in 
the  effort  to  stamp  out  vicious  conditions  tolerated 
by  the  municipal  authorities  are  now  trying  to 
bring  about  a  great  religious  revival  like  that 
which  recently  brought  20,000  sinners  to  repentance 
in   Denver. 

There  is  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  the  prayers 
directed  at  Mayor  Weaver  and  his  administration. 
The  ministers  petition  for  a  revival  of  religious  zeal 
among  the  people  of  their  congregations,  so  that 
they  may  be  impelled  to  cleanse  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  ministers  call  their  Maker  to  witness 
the  awful  conditions  that  prevail  in  Philadelphia 
and  to  punish  wickedness  in  high  places.  They  are 
zealous  in  their  prayers,  but  they  do  not  denounce 
the  mayor  by  name. 

The  most  remarkable  prayer  of  the  day  was  that 
delivered  this  evening  in  Holy'  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the 
very  rich  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
the  railroad  king,  is  one  of  the  chief  members.  In- 
eluded  in  the  congregation  are  many  of  the  richest 
and  most  fashionable  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  is  the  rector. 

He  descended  from  the  chancel  and  advanced  ten 
or  twelve  feet  down  the  main  aisle. 

"The  whole  country,"  he  said,  "is  wondering 
at  these  remarkable  services  of  prayer  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  city.  A  newspaper 
man  from  a  distant  city  came  today  to  ask  what 
this  movement  means.  Let  us  pray  for  dear  old 
Philadelphia,  the  city  we  all  love  so  dearly." 
Dr.  Tomkins  knelt  in  the  main  aisle  and  prayed. 
"Lord,"  he  said,  "Thou  knowest  how  much 
good  there  is  in  this,  our  city,  and  Thou  knowest 
also  how  much  that  is  bad,  how  much  that  is  terri- 
ble in  its  power  for  evil.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
protection  of  sin  by  the  authorities  be  stopped." 
Having  pronounced  these  words.  Dr.  Tomkins 
kept  silent  for  the  space  of  one  minute,  while  the 
congregation,  devoutly  kneeling,  also  prayed  in 
silence  as  he  had  suggested.  In  the  same  manner 
the  rector  led  in  silent  prayer,  giving  those  topics 
after  each  minute  of  silence. 

"Let  us  pray  for  the  city's  rulers  who  rule 
by  rignt,  because  they  are  rightly  elected,  and  for 
those  who  rule  by  might,  because  they  have  taken 
the  power  from  the  citizens." 

"Let  us  pray  for  the  victims  of  sin.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  their  souls." 

"Let  us  pray  that  God  will  punish  those  who 
lead  them  into  captivity,  who  trafSc  in   souls"— 


a  direct  reference  to  the  traffic  in  white  slaves,  the 
awful  condition  of  girls  in  the  Philadelphia  "Ten- 
derloin," which  was  revealed  in  The  World  recent- 
ly. The  authorities  wink  at  these  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

"Let  us  pray  for  the  ministers  and  Christians 
of  Philadelphia,  that  they  may  have  the  power  to 
fight  the  evils." 

' '  Let  us  pray  that  we  may  have  a  revival  of  true 
religion    among    us." 

"Let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  more  sincere  and 
earnest   in   fighting   evil." 

WOMEN   SEE   WEAVER   ON   VICE 


Delegation  Asks  Philadelphia's  Mayor  to  Clean 
the  Town. 
Philadelphia;  March  7. — Six  members  of  the 
Woman's  Club  talked  with  the  mayor  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  today  about  civic  purity.  Their  visit 
accomplished  little  and  when  they  came  out  of  his 
private  office  they  seemed  to  have  had  all  their 
enthusiasm  quenched.  The  mayor  would  not  see 
existing  conditions  as  they  would  have  him  do. 

Those  who  tried  to  convince  him  were  Dr.  Hen- 
rietta Payne  Westbrook,  Mrs.  A.  R.  E.  Nesbit, 
Dr.  Rachel  Skidelsky,  Mrs.  Warren  Y.  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Jope  and  Mrs.  Robert  Keene. 

"We  had  a  delightful  time  and  we  were  de- 
lightfully disappointed,"  said  Dr.  Westbrook,  re 
f erring  to  the  mayor's  welcome.  But  when  she 
came  to  speak  of  the  results  she  shook  her  head 
rather  mournfully. 

"We  didn't  accomplish  much,"  she  admitted 
"We  asked  the  mayor  if  he  could  offer  any  sugges- 
tions for  the  uplifting  of  our  fallen  women,  but 
he  offered  none.  He  told  us  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  raids.  The  best  results,  he  thought,  could 
be  obtained  by  rescue  missions  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  saving  souls. 

"The  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  said,  was  less  in- 
fected with  the  social  vice  than  any  other  city  in 
the  country.  Such  vice  as  was  prevalent  here  he 
considered  unavoidable.  It  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  segregated." 

Dr.  Westbrook  told  the  mayor  that  white  slave 
traffic  existed.    The  mayor  said: 

"Well,  doctor,  find  a  den  of  white  slaves  and 
take  me  there  to  see  it.  I  have  often  thought  I 
should  visit  these  places,  and  I  will.  I  will  go 
with  you  when  you  wish." 

While  the  women  were  conferring  with  the  mayor 
100  ministers  were  fervently  praying  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  It  was  the  meeting  called  by  the 
conservative  element  among  the  ministers  active 
in  the  anti-vice  agitation,  who,  having  gone  the 
limit  in  the  desire  for  the  mayor's  spiritual  welfare, 
were  anxious  to  swing  the  pendulum  and  pray  for 
themselves. 

The  blackboard  notice  called  for  short  prayers, 
"specifically  for  ministers  and  churches."  From  10 
o'clock  on,  three  and  four  were  frequently  rising 
at  once  to  offer  prayers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rees  prayed 
for  a  cessation  of  the  carnage  about  Mukden.  Pray- 
ers were  offered  to  save  boys  and  girls  from  ruin 
by  cigarettes  and  that  ministers  set  the  example  of 
abstaining  from  tobacco. — New  York  Sun. 

NEW  YORK  POLICE  REFORMS 


Citizens'  Special  Committee  Favors  Many  Changes 
in  Organization  of  the  Force. 
Public  sentiment  in  New  York  has  been 
crystallizing  very  rapidly  of  recent  months 
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against  the  vice  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
crime  and  rendered  the  life  both  of  residents 
and  of  visitors  at  times  extremely  unsafe. 
During  January  and  February  the  sentiment 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  "  Committee  of  Nine, ' '  composed  of  rep- 
esentative  and  successful  business  men. 
whose  purpose  was  to  examine  into  the  con 
duct  of  the  police  and  other  protective  de- 
partments of  the  city  and  determine  the  lines 
along  which  reform  could  best  be  effected. 
Said  the  New  York  Times  concerning  the 
first  actions  of  the  committee: 

The  Committee  of  Nine  in  leMion  at  the  City 
I  luh,  has  begun  the  task  of  lifting  the  te>ti 
mony  laid  before  it  regarding  police  conditions 
The  finding  of  the  report  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  formulating  of  such  bills  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect 

The  committee  is  already  agreed,  to  all   intents 

iid  purposes,  upon  some  of  the  essential  features 

uf   the   report.     Until   definite   action   is   taken   its 

exact  character  cannot  be  outlined,  but  the  members 

are  a  unit  on  at  least  four  important  subjects. 

They  believe  that  the  Detective  Bureau,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  should  be  wiped  out,  its  rolls  freeJ 
of  incompetents,  and  its  control  vested  directly  in 
the  Police  Commissioner. 

They  are  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
I  'ummissionor  so  as  to  leave  him  without  incum- 
hrances  in  matters  of  discipline. 

They  indorse  the  idea  of  a  uniformed  chief,  to 
be  appointed  from  the  uniformed  force  by  the  Com- 
missioner. The  chief,  they  think,  should  be  the 
active  head  of  the  force  and  accountable  to  the 
Commissioner  alone. 

They  approve  a  measure  amending  existing  lawi 
relating  to  the  appeal  to  the  courts  of  men  dismissed 
from  the  force.  A  bill  will  doubtless  be  suggested 
cri'.iting  a  Trial  Board  and  a  Board  of  Appeal. 
Tho  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appeal,  under  its 
provisions,  are  to  be  final. 

The  entire  course  of  the  committee  has  demon- 
strated that  its  members  believe  the  Detective  De- 
partment more  in  need  of  reorganization  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  force.  Not  a  witness  has  been 
examined  who  has  not  criticised  it.  Particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  charge  that 
more  than  100  men,  none  of  whom  was  chosen  with 
rpgard  to  his  fitness  for  detective  work,  were  added 
o  tlie  bureau  under  the  regime  of  Commissioner 
.Murphy.  Numerous  expedients  have  been  suggested 
for  ridding  the  bureau  of  such  of  them  as  have 
tailed  to  measure  up  to  the  standard,  but  so  far 
no  specific  plan  of  campaign  has  been  outlined.  It 
has  about  been  determined  to  advise  that  the  bureau 
in  future  be  recruited  from  the  uniformed  force. 


JEBOME  ON  BEFOBM  FATLI7BE 


Bays  Laws  Aj(alnst  Gambling  and  Liquor  Have  Done 
More  Harm   Than  Oood. 

While  the    Committee  of  Nine  has  been  at 
work,  while  Parkhurst  has  been  pushing  his 


DB.  CHARLES  8.  PARKHUE8T. 
A  Twentieth  Century  Crusader. 

purity  campaign,  and  while  Comstock  has 
been  renewing  his  propaganda  against  the 
nude  and  obscene  in  art,  the  always  original 
and  forceful  district  attorney  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Jerome,  has  been  declaring  himself  in 
ways  that  do  not  seem  to  accord  with  the 
plans  and  theories  of  the  reformers.  For  ex 
ample,  the  following  dispatches  appeared  iu 
the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Philadelphia 
North   American   respectively: 

Philadelphia. — District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New 
York  spoke  tonight  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  in  Witherspoon 
Hall,  about  the  reasons  so  many  reform  movements 
fail.     He   aaid: 

"Laws  against  gambling,  prostitution  and  liquor 
have  done  more  to  hurt  this  country  than  anything 
else.  The  former  two  conditions  should  not,  per- 
haps, be  licensed,  but  they  should  be  dealt  with  sane- 
ly and  with  a  degree  of  practical  toleration." 

Mr.  Jerome  declared  that  there  should  be  two 
books  for  the  laws  governing  vice — one  for  moral 
yearnings  and  the  other  for  practical  reforms.  If 
the  motives  of  the  reformers  were  higher,  he  said, 
the  reforms  would  be  more  stable. 

Philadelphia. — The  spice  of  District  Attorney  Je- 
rome's address  was  temperamental.  It  came  in 
liberal  dashes  of  "By  OodI"  and  many  expletory 
references  to  hell  and  the  devil.  He  flayed  Andrew 
Carnegie  because  he  didn't  give  his  money  to  work- 
ingmen  instead  of  to  libraries,  the  newspapers  because 
they  fail  to  give  big  headlines  to  reformers  who 
perform  the  inconspicuous  duties  of  the  ofiSces  to 
which  they  have  been  elected  and  to  his  hosts  because 
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they  are  academical,  instead  of  to  practical  politi- 
cians, and  a  number  of  other  persons  and  things 
whose  heads  came  within  the  range  of  his  raking 
fire. 

With  all  the  violence  there  was  a  good  humor 
and  a  sincerity  that  kept  the  large  audience  alter- 
nating between  laughter  and  applause.  The  talk 
was  of  such  length  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  all. 
Here  are  some  excerpts: 

Reforms  fail  most  frequently  because  it  is  a 
contest  of  amateurs  against  professionals;  of  men 
who  have  a  main  business  or  profession  outside  of 
politics  against  men  who  make  a  business  of  poli- 
tics, and  who  openly  are  "out  for  the  stuff." 

Reform  movjements  are  of  two  types,  that  of  the 
Voters'  Municipal  League  of  Chicago,  which  plays 
one  great  party  against  the  other  and  supports  the 
best  man  nominated,  and  the  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  York,  which  follows  the  iridescent  dream  of  a 
union  of  the  wholly  good  in  support  of  wholly  good 
candidates  selected  from  among  themselves. 

One  weakness  common  to  all  reform  movements 
is  the  tendency  of  reformers  to  lose  enthusiasm 
after  the  particular  evil  that  called  the  movement 
into  being  has  been  cured  or  mitigated.  Another 
is  the  lack  of  funds  after  the  first  battle  has  been 
fought.  A  proniinent  Philadelphian  said  to  me 
recently,  after  I  had  given  a  low  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  well-conducted  reform  movement:  "Phila- 
delphians  want  reform  badly,  but  I  fear  they  won 't 
want  to  pay  anything  like  the  priqf  you  name  for 
their  freedom." 

That  is  the  fault  with  you  who  have  money  and 
little  true  patriotism.  When  I  contemplate  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  tene- 
ments and  the  little  done  by  the  complaisant  and 
purse  proud,  I  can  express  myself  only  with  pro- 
fanity   and    obscenity. 

We  have  a  man  in  New  York  whose  millions  were 
made  in  Pennsylvania  steel  mills ,  and  whose 
money,  now  lavished  on  libraries,  would  have  been 
better  bestowed  upon  his  own  workmen.  In  a 
desperate  fight  to  clean  and  keep  clean  a  certain 
district  where  many  thousands  oi  poor  people  were 
forced  to  live  cheek  by  jowl  with  vice,  this  man 
arose  after  the  cause   had  been  pleaded  and  said: 

"Rather  than  see  this  matter  fail,  I  will  give 
another  thousand  dollars." 

That  money  was  a  mere  pittance  for  the  work  and 
in  point  of  sacrifice,  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  offerings  of  thousands  of  poor  and  unnoted 
workers  in  our  ranks. 

Beformers  Stop  Too  Soon. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  too  many  reformers. 
They  will  go  only  part  of  the  way.  Then,  too,  after 
a  reform  success,  men  revert  to  their  former  political 
allegiance.  I  know  it  because  I,  being  what  I  con- 
sider an  ardent  Democrat,  am  in  touch  with  Demo- 
crats. President  Roosevelt  has  told  me  I  am  the 
same  kind  of  Democrat  as  he  is  a  Republican. 

I  know  of  reform  in  Pennsylvania  through  a 
young  man  from  Lancaster,  who  asked  me  for  mv 
advice  and  acted  on  it,  As  a  result,  he  has  been 
arrested  for  libel  three  times  within  one  week. 
If  he  will  stay  with  the  game  he  will  drive  out  the 
graft  that  has  flourished  in  the  water  works  in  his 
county,  and  I  size  him  up  as  the  kind  of  man  who 
will   stick. 

Reform  too  often  stands  still  after  it  gets  office. 
It  is  apt  to  take  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  cleans 
up  a  business  deal,  puts  the  documents  in  a  pigeon 
hole  and  says,  "There,  thank  God;  that's  finished 
Now  let's  go  fishing." 

The  tendency  to  work  reforms  by  statutes  is  an- 


other stumbling  block.  Your  long-haired  men  and 
short-haired  women  with  great  moral  yearnings 
get  together  and  say:  "We  will  go  to  Harrisburg. " 
And  lo,  they  have  a  hearing  before  a  joint  commit- 
tee, and  the  Legislature  re-enacts  for  them  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Then  they  come  back,  and  the  policeman  twirls 
his  club  and  walks  the  same  old  beat. 

Needs  the  Gotham  Spirit. 

The  thing  that  will  make  reform  successful  in 
any  community  is  a  strong  belief  that  public  offi- 
cers are  personally  corrupt  or  that  there  is  a  league 
between  vice  and  the  city  government.  Successive 
reforms  indicate  the  awakening  of  a  people. 

I  say  to  you  that  New  York  is  the  most  honestly 
governed  large  city  in  America.  We  have  a  mili- 
tant body  of  reformers  who  are  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  their  city. 

You  need  such  a  group  here  in  Philadelphia.  I 
know  it,  for  I  wasn't  born  yesterday. 

Graft  in  public  contracts  and  all  other  forms  of 
evil  of  government  will  be  driven  out  under  the 
fire  of  a  reform  movement  that  has  persistency 
and  high  ideals  constantly  in  view. — -Philadelphia 
North    American. 


BEPUBUCANS  SEEK  DIVINE  AID 


Missouri  Legislators  Engage  in  Prayer  During  Sen- 
atorial Contest. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — Practically  admitting  that 
the  conference  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature  had  been  unproductive  of  results,  it 
adjourned  at  11  o'clock  tonight  without  being  able 
to  agree  upon  any  second  candidate  to  vote  for  in 
an  effort  to  elect  a  Republican  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Only  thirty-nine  members  of  the  legis 
lature  participated.  Acting  under  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  first  meeting,  that  if  forty-seven 
members  should  agree  upon  a  second  choice,  he  was 
to  be  voted  for  in  the  joint  session,  those  present 
declared  this  action  binding.  They  refused  to  take 
a  ballot  again  tonight,  and  maintained  that  the 
integrity  of  party  regularity  would  be  sustained 
only  in  that  manner.  The  conference  tonight,  there- 
fore, was  only  informal. 

While  the  members  did  not  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
action,  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  still  as  determined  as  ever  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  the  hope  of  selecting  a  senator  with 
honor.  The  conference  tonight  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  house  chaplain.  Rev.  Phillips.  Represent- 
ative Speer  of  Osage  county  made  the  suggestion, 
declaring  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  war- 
ranted it.  Rev.  Phillips  prayed  for  divine  guidance 
in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  This  incident 
shows  fully  the  sentiment  back  of  the  members 
who  participated  in  the  conference.  They  want 
a  senator  elected.  How  to  do  it  with  honor  to 
themselves,  and  to  save  the  party  name,  are  the 
questions  which  most  concern  them  now. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


AFTEB  TAMMANY  GBAFT 


Suits  Proposed  for  Cancellation  of  City  Contracts 

With  Company  Controlled  by  Murphy. 

Enemies  of  Tammany  Hall  find  a  certain 

appositeness   at  this  time   in   the   exposures 

and  the  threatened  prosecution  of  the  Mur- 
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phy  Contracting  and  Tnickiuj;  Company, 
which  is  repre»ented  as  profitiDg  by  illicit 
contracts  with  the  city  (government.  Said 
the  New  York  World  : 

Albany. — Inapired  by  the  diaelosure*  made  by 
the  World,  Asii<>mblyinan  Ilartniann  tonight  offered 
a  reitulutiun  culling  for  the  u|>|iointment  of  a  legis 
lative  runiraittpe  to  inveBtigate  the  ilealu  of  the 
Murjihy  i'ontrarting  and  Trurking  Company.  The 
Tumuiany  men  in  the  .Aiwembly  were  thrown  into 
a    panic    by    the    resolution. 

The   full   text   of  the   resolution   follows: 

"WhereaH,  It  has  l>een  openly  eharged  in  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  that  the  Xew  York  Con- 
irai'tiug  and  Trucking  Company  has,  bei-anse  of  its 
influence  with  the  New  York  City  administration,  an 
unfair  ailrantage  over  other  contracting  firms  in 
executing  excavations  and  building  contracts;  and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  charge<l  that  corporations  are, 
in  effect,  forced  to  give  large  contracts  to  the  saiti 
N'ew  York  Contracting  and  Trucking  Company,  by 
■ity  ofticiaU  withholding  the  necessary  authority 
ind  permits  until  the  New  York  Contracting  anil 
I'rucking  (.'ompany  is  given  the  contracts,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Work  on  the  site  of  the  proposed 
I'ennHylvania    terminal    in    New    York    city,    is,    ac- 

•  ording  to  public  reports,  conducted   in  defiance  of 
munici[ial   law  and  the   laws  of  san- 
itation   and    health    with    the    result 

that  the  residents  nearby  are  put 
to   intolerable  inconveniences  because 

•  ■f  the  shutting  off  of  water  ami  gas. 
md  that  typhoid  fever,  diptheria 
ind  malaria  have  broken  out  chiefly 

among  the  children,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  reported  that  said 

New    York    Contracting   and    Truck 

iig  ("ompany  has  leased  in  New 
Vork  City  two  half  piers  for  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  is  re- 
'■eiving  from  the  Street  Cleaning 
nepnrtment  of  that  city  sums  it  is 
'Mtimated  that  will  aggregate  in  one 

ear  ♦1(»0,(M)0,  and 

"Wherj'as,  In   brief,  it  is  charged 

and   believed   that    the   functions   of 

government    in    New    York   Cit/  are 

-ubverted    in    the    interests    of    this 

'>ntracting   firm     believed    to    be    in 

ITect    chiefly    owned    and    certainly 
■  ntrolled    by    the    hand    of    the    or 
ganization  which  nominated  the  pres- 
ent Mayor  of  New  York  Citv,  there- 
fore,  he   it 

"Resolve.l.    That    a    joint    legisla 

1  ve  committee  of  three  Senators  an<l 

•iir    meml)ers   of    the    Assembly    be 

liown    and    directed    to   conduct    an 

nvestigation  of  all  the  comlitions 
-••t  forth  above  and  such  other  mat- 
ters, circumstances,  facts  and  re 
ports  bearing  on  the  alleged  viola 
tions  of  law." 


movement    a^cainst   corruption   in   city   gov- 
ernment   and    which    haa    suffered    for    a 
long    time    from    the    intricate    maze    into 
whiv'h  the  corrupt  motives  of  the  street  rail- 
way promoters  threw  the  transit  problem,  is 
facing   another    municipal     election;     while 
Kansas  City,  which  has  been  feeling  the  in- 
cubus of  having  its  city  affairs  controlled  by 
the  lower  elements,  has  made  a  vain  endeavor 
to  adopt  a  new  and  better  charter.    The  Chi 
cago  election  hinges  upon  the  question  of  mu 
nicipal  ownership  of  transit  facilities,  a  prin- 
ciple  to   which   the   retiring   mayor,   Carter 
Harrison,   had   given   consistent   adherence, 
and  within  which  seems  to  lie  the  same  con- 
flict that  prevails  in  the  nation  at  large.    Re 
cently  the  control  of  the  street  railways  has 
been  accpiired  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P 
.Morgan  4  Co..  and  the  proponents  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  claim  that  there  is  no  othei 


C?ITT  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  WEST 


Kansas    City's    New    Chart«r    De- 
feated and  Chicago  Fighting  Over 
Mnnicipal  Ownership. 
Chicago,   which   has   been   in 

the      forwnnl      ranks     of     the 


•MAYOR  WEAVER'S  SABBATH 

Oh,  the  bells,  the  bells,  the  bells! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 

Of  Despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 

On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 

— Philadelphia  North   American. 
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way  than  theirs  to  escape  the  same  domi 
nance  of  street  traflSc  by  the  financial  lead-' 
ers  that  obtains  in  the  railroad  traffic  at 
large.  A  notable  feature  of  the  campaign 
thus  far  has  been  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, the  young  editor  of  the  Tribune,  from 
what  amounted  to  a  life  position,  in  order  to 
support  the  municipal  ownership  candidate. 
Judge  Edward  P.  Dunne, 


THE  ISSUE  IS  MB.  HEARST 


Caiicago's  Mayoralty  Candidate  Declares  "The  Late 
Congressman"   the  Main  Figure. 

The  opposing  party  in  Chicago,  whether 
driven  to  it  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy  or 
in  mere  consistency  with  a  general  belief  that 
the  danger  of  the  day  lies  in  the  drift  toward 
Socialism,  has  made  the  radical  declaration 
that  back  of  the  Democratic  campaign  is  the 
"awful  shadow"  of  Hr.  Hearst.  Said  the 
Chicago   Tribune : 

"The  Democratic  party  has  lowered  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Chicago  a  curtain  on  which 
is  painted  a  beautiful  and  entrancing  picture.  The 
picture  is  entitled  immediate  municipal  ownership. 
An  invisible  chorus  is  singing  an  anthem  and  the 
recurring  phrase  is  immediate  public  ownership 
of  street  cars. 

"But  back  of  the  curtain  a  wild  orgy,  a  political 
saturnalia,  is  raging.  Through  the  curtain  could 
be  seen  the  flash  of  demoniacal  fire  and  above  the 
voices  of  the  singers  can  be  heard  the  frenzied 
outcry  of  the  democratic  dervishes  as  they  shriek 
and  roar  their  Veird  incantations.  And  the  central 
figure  of  the  orgy  is  the  'late  William  Bandolph 
Hearst.'  " 

Such  IS  the  condensed  pictorial  representation  of 
the  democratic  campaign  which  .John  Maynard  Har- 
lan drew  before  his  audiences  last  night.  He  spoke 
in  Rehburg's  hall,  Forty-eighth  avenue  and  Indiana 
street,  in  the  Thirty-fifth  ward,  and  later  in  the 
Fourteenth  ward  with  headquarters  at  835  West 
Lake  street. 

"What  are  the  Democrats  really  trying  to  dof" 
he  asked.  ' '  Are  they  not  trying  to  unite  their  scat 
tered  legions  under  any  kind  of  a  slogan  which  will 
enable  them  to  assist  William  R.  Hearst  when  he 
tries  again  in  1908  to  execute  the  wonderful  acro- 
batic feat  of  jumping  through  a  barrel  into  the 
White  House?  We  have  Hearst's  Chicago  American. 
Are  we  to  have  a  Hearst  Chicago  democracy!  May 
God   protect   us   from    such   a   calamity." 


HIT  BY  BEFOBM  BILL. 


Measure  Beady  for  Passage  in  lUluois  House  Most 
Badical  Ever  Submitted. 

Springfield. — A  complete  upheaval  of  public  ser- 
vice in  Chicago  and  Cook  county  is  provided  for  in 
a  bill  which  now  stands  on  third  reading,  ready  for 


passage  in  the  house.  It  puts  all  branches  of  the 
city,  county,  and  sanitary  district  service  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  county  board  of  civil  service  com- 
missioners. 

In  its  description  the  bill  is  ludicrous.  Its  man- 
ner of  presentation  was  mysterious.  Its  advance- 
ment to  third  reading  was  farcical,  but  neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  ordered  engrossed  for  third  read- 
ing and  is  beyond  amendment. 

Breakers  Ahead  for  the  Bill. 

If  Chicago  gets  an  idea  that  the  legislature  is  in 
earnest  about  the  bill  there  probably  will  be  the 
liveliest  scurrying  toward  Springfield  that  has  been 
seen  in  a  couple  of  sessions. 

The  measure  grew  out  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Richard  E.  Burke,  a  Democrat,  of 
Chicago,  establishing  civil  service  in  the  sanitary 
district.  Representative  Lindly  of  Bond  county, 
whose  philanthropic  intentions  toward  Chicago 
never  have  been  appreciated  fully  in  that  sinful 
city,  loomed  up  suddenly  like  a  plump  bolt  of  light- 
ning in  the  peaceful  house  and  presented  the  sub- 
stitute as  soon  as  the  Burke  bill  had  been  given 
its    second   reading. 

Lindly 's  substitute  proved  to  be  a  great  uplift 
for  the  cause  of  civil  service.  It  made  one  morsel 
of  the  entire  subject  matter  pertaining  to  Cook 
county  and  abolished  city  civil  service  entirely,  put- 
ting everything,  including  the  schools,  under  the 
county    commission. 

Democrats    Bellow    in    Protest. 

Speaker  Shurtleff  joined  the  uplifting  forces  and 
onward  and  upward  movement  and  gaveled  the 
substitute  through  with  equanimity,  undisturbed  by 
the  bellowing  of  the  entire  Democratic  side  of  the 
house. 

The  Republicans  did  not  know  what  they  were 
voting  for,  and  most  of  them  don 't  know  yet.  They 
don't  care.  They  knew  that  the  wise  and  good  na- 
tured  Lindly  had  put 'something  in,  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats did  not  like  it,  and  that  the  speaker  was 
knocking  the  Democrats  down  with  his  little  par- 
liamentary bung  starter.  That  was  a  good  and 
sufiicient  reason  for  voting  for  any  measure. 
Two  motives  seemed  to  actuate  the  Republicans. 
One  was  a  desire  to  get  back  at  the  "civil  service" 
in  the  entire  state.  The  other  was  a  wish  to  take 
a  wallop  at  the  Democrats,  who  are  characterized 
by  a  "prominent  Republican"  as  the  worst  set  of 
four  flushers  that  ever  sat  in  the  house." 

Only  a  Few  Exempted. 

What  the  bill  would  do  to  Cook  county  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  paragraphs: 

' '  The  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  the 
state  having  a  population  of  1,000,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  in  which  is  organized  a  sanitary  district  hav- 
ing expended  from  taxes  or  the  sale  of  bonds  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  er  more,  shall,  not  less  than 
thirty  or  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  appoint  three  persons  to  be  known 
as  civil  service  commissioners  for  such  county, 
'these  commissioners  shall  classify  all  oflSces  and 
places  of  employment  in  such  county,  and  in  anv 
sanitary  district  therein,  except  those  oflices  spe 
cified. 

' '  Those  exempted  are  officers  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  treasurer,  head  of  the  law  department, 
the  chief  engineer,  and  all  physicians  and  surgeons 
employed  and  engaged  in  the  public  hospital  in 
such  municipal  body." 

School  Trustees  Are  Included. 

Just  a  few  of  the  persons  who  would  come  under 
civil    service,    according   to    these   provisions,   are- 
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school  teachers,  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, members  of  the  library  board,  assistant  state  '• 
attorneys,  assistants  to  the  corporation  counsel, 
department  heads  in  the  city  government,  excepting 
city  engineer  and  corporation  counsel,  park  com- 
missioners, chief  of  police,  and,  in  fact,  all  public 
officials  and  employes  not  elected  by  the  people. 

Aside  from  special  provisions  for  the  extension 
of  unified  civil  service  to  all  branches  of  the  county 
and  city  government,  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  present  county  law  with 
reference  to  holding  examinations  and  making  ap- 
pointments and  discharges. 


NEW  CHASTES  BEATEN 


Kansas  City 's  ProgresslTe  Element  Outvoted  by  the 
Brewery  Interests  and  the  Politicians 

The  defeat  of  the  new  charter  in  Kansas 
City  wa«  thus  described  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star: 

Kansas  City  lost  its  chance  yesterday  to  get  a 
'  °  new  dress. ' '  The  brewers  and  the  politician.1 
got  out  their  vote  and  defeated  the  new  charter. 
The  vote  cast  was  large  for  such  an  election,  21, 
132.  It  indicated  an  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of 
«itizens,  but  the  majority  against  the  charter  showet^ 
that  hard  work  was  done  by  the  representatives  of 
the  selfish  interests. 

A  total  of  10,043  votes  was  cast  for  the  charter, 
and  11,080  votes  against  it,  a  majority  against  it  of 
1,046.  The  charter,  however,  ladied  2,039  votes  of 
-carrying,  as  four-sevenths  majority  was  required  for 
adoption. 

The  vigorous  opposition  to  the  charter  on  the 
part  of  the  politicians  and  the  brewers  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  precinct  returns.  In  the  river  wards, 
where  saloon  and  political  influences  jointly  control 
most  of  the  precincts,  the  vote  was  four  or  five 
to  one  against  the  charter.  In  those  parts  of  tb« 
Seventh  ward  where  the  brewery  influence  is  strong- 
eat  a  lar^o  majority  was  against  the  charter.  In 
many  of  the  other  wards,  particularly  the  Ninth 
the  influence  of  the  politicians,  who  have  votes  "up 
their   sleeves,"    was   apparent. 


NEW  THINGS  IN  THE  CHABTEB. 


Outline  of  the   Changes  Which  Were  Proposed  in 
Kansas  City  Oovemment. 

The  following  .summary  of  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  defeated  charter  was  given  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  same  paper  sub 
s<'quently  stated  that  preparations  had  at 
'nee  been  made  to  revise  the  proposals  and 
to  again  go  before  the  people  with  them : 

Water  rnmmissioner  must  be  qualified  hydraulic 
engineer. 

City  may  let  three  year  contracts  for  maintenance 
of  streets. 

Increased  power  given  council  for  investigating 
any  city  official. 

Street  maintenance  may  include  sprinkling  in  the 
case  of  macadam. 

Seven  per  cent  of  eity  revenue  assured  for  keep- 
ing the  streets  clean. 


Three  rules  provided  for  assessing  benefits  for 
public  improvements. 

More  railway  and  public  service  corporation  prop- 
erty is  made  taxable. 

Public  Improvement  Certificates,  in  payment  of 
public   work,   authorized. 

Most  open  and  full  competition  in  bidding  on  all 
public  work  is  provided  for. 

Annual  Park  maintenance  tax  limited  to  three 
and    one-half    mills    on   the    dollar. 

Powers  of  city  enlarged  to  acquire  property  in  or 
out  of  city  limits  or  in  Kansas. 

Method  of  selling  land  for  taxes  is  changed  to 
the  detriment  of  the  tax  title  shark. 

Bate  of  interest  on  Park  Certificates  and  for  park 
assessment  penalties  is  reduced. 

City  may  require  railways  to  build  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  public  travel. 

Property  owners  to  be  notified  by  mail  when  tax 
bills   are   issued   against    their   property. 

City  may  condemn  right  of  way  for  tunnels  and 
subways  and  pay  on  the  installment  plan. 

Park  Board  may  permit  cafes  in  public  pleasure 
grounds  in  buildings  designed   by  the  board. 

Where  a  street  abuts  a  park  one-half  the  cost 
of  paving  is  to  be  paid  by  the  park  department. 

City  may  build  sewage  reduction  devices  and 
may  acquire  land  outside  the  city  for  sewage  outlets 

Rebates  for  prompt  payment  of  taxes  abolished. 
Interest  on  delinquents  cut  from  2  to  1  per  cent  i 
month. 

The  oflSces  of  park  attorney,  at  $2500,  and  asseseor 
and  collector  of  water  rates,  at  $2000,  are  abolished. 

City  may  regulate  construction  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  tenement  houses.  More  power,  too, 
to  make  theatres  safe. 

Comptroller  is  made  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  city. 
He  is  to  provide  complete  system  of  accounts,  which 
has  been  lacking. 

The  revenues  for  street  cleaning  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  street  districts  according  to 
the  assessed  valuations  of  the  property  in  each. 

The  city  is  given  power  to  take  land  immediately 
which  has  been  condemned  for  public  uses.  The 
railways  now  have  this  power,  but  the  people  have 
not. 

One  duty  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to 
find  out  if  there  are  any  useless  employes  drawing 
salaries  from  the  city  and  to  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  offices. 

More  power  in  compelling  railways  to  build  via- 
ducts over  grade  crossings.  Old  charter  was  defi- 
cient in  this  and  has  been  one  cause  for  long  de 
lay  in  getting  viaducts. 

The  City  Comptroller  is  made  an  elected  officer 
and  his  salary  is  raised  to  $4500  a  year.  The  City 
Treasurer's  salary  is  increased  to  $4500  and  the 
Mayor's  salary  to  $5000. 

The  Fire  Department  is  placed  in  charge  of  a 
non-partisan  board  of  three  citizens,  appointed  by 
the  Mayor.  Future  additions  to  the  personnel  of 
the  department  are  to  be  made  under  the  merit 
system. 

New  city  hospital  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  non- 
partisan board  of  five  citizens,  who  serve  without 
pay. 

The  city  may  construct,  pave  and  repair  its  own 
streets  and  repair  its  sidewalks  instead  of  letting  the 
work  by  contract.  To  this  end  it  may — but  does 
not  have  to — purchase  or  establish  any  sort  of  pav- 
ing "plant"  and  keep  its  own  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

The  Mayor's  appointments  are  to  be  made  without 
confirmation  by  the  council,  as  the  present  system 
has  only  led  to  political  squabbles.  At  the  same 
time  the   legislative   dignity  of  the  council  ia   in- 
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creased  by  providing  for  regular  weekly  instead  of 
monthly  meetings. 

Department  of  Health  and  Public  Charities  is  es- 
tablished, to  consist  of  Mayor,  Police  Chief,  two 
physicians  of  recognized  standing  and  one  veter- 
inarian to  serve  without  pay.  Board  is  clothed  with 
wide  police  powers  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  and 
to  inspect  food  stuffs.  May  contract  for  removal 
of  garbage  for  ten  year  period. 

For  cleaning  the  streets  districts  are  created,  the 
same  as  the  park  districts,  and  a  foreman  with  a  uni- 
formed force  placed  in  charge  of  each  district. 
These  foremen  are  under  a  Commissioner  of  Street 
Cleaning,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Mayor 
alone.  In  this  way  the  Mayor  is  made  absolutely 
responsible  for  condition  of  the  streets. 

The  licensing  of  saloons  is  taken  from  the  Police 
Department  and  put  in  a  Board  of  Excise  Commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor^ — three  in  num 
ber — the   first   board   to    end   in    April,    1906.      The 


board  issues  all  saloon  licenses  and  has  the  power  of 
revocation.  But  a  license  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
newed every  six  months,  but  continues  in  force  until 
two  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  block  remonstrate. 
Then  the  saloon  keeper  must  apply  for  a  new  license 
just  as  he  has  to  do  now  every  six  months. 

An  effective  merit  system  of  civil  service  is  ap- 
plied to  all  departments  of  the  city  government. 
Only  certain  specified  heads  of  departments  are  ex- 
empted. But  laborers  are  subjected  to  no  quali- 
fication except  physical  ability  and  priority  of  appli- 
cation. The  Civil  Service  Board  is  to  consist  of 
three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  after 
the  first  board,  which  is  named  by  the  charter.  Not 
more  than  two  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Their  tetms  are  for  three  years,  one  expiring  each 
year.  Henry  C.  Flower,  B.  J.,  Ingraham  and  L.  A. 
Laughlin  are  named  as  the  first  board.  The  first 
year  the  commissioners  shall  serve  without  pay. 
After  that  they  are  to  receive  .$1200  each  vear. 


An   Historic   Incident 


PERENNIAL  CONTROVERSY  OVER  GENERAL  MILES  LEADS  TO  A 
SHARP  AND  SOMEWHAT  SPLENETIC  DISCUSSION  AS  TO  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  INCIDENT  OF  THE  SHACKLING  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


HOUSE  HEABS  WAB  ECHOES 


Congressman  Williams  Defends  Jefferson  Davis  in 
Miles  Incident. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan  31. — The  treatment  by 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  of  Jefferson  Davis,  president 
of  the  confederacy,  during  the  time  he  was  a  prison- 
er at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  was  recalled  in  the 
house  today,  when  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi,  the 
minority  leader,  moved  to  accept  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication, the  senate  substitute  for  the  house  amend- 
ment relating  to  retired  officers  serving  with  militia 
regiments.  Mr.  Williams  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  original  house  amendment  was  directed  at 
Lieut.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  inspector  general  of 
Massachusetts. 

Messrs.  Hull  and  Hay  opposed  the  senate  amend- 
ment, the  former  disclaiming  that  it  had  special 
reference  to  Gen.  Miles.  He  said  that  if  Gen. 
Miles  had  died  six  months  ago  the  amendment 
would  have  been  offered  just  the  same,  but  he  re- 


garded it  as  unfortunate  ' '  that  a  man  of  such  a  dis- ' 
tinguished  career  can  always  manage  to  get  himself  ' 
in  the  forefront  of  public  opinion,  so  that  no  matter 
what   congress  may  propose  to  do  you  are  always 
hitting  Gen.  Miles. ' ' 

Declaring   that    the   house   provision   was   in    the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  democratic 
dectrine  to  save  money,  Mr.  Hay  appealed  to  the  , 
rlemocratic    membership    to    vote    down    the    senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  afraid 
of  the  covert  attack  on  his  democracy. 

"I  am  not,"  he  said,  "afraid  of  my  loyalty  or 
fealty  as  a  southerner.  I  dislike  so  much  to  stay 
under  cover  th^t  we  might  as  well  come  out.  I 
share  the  feeling  that  southern  men  generally  en- 
tertain regarding  Gen.  Miles'  conduct  when  he  put 
shackles  on  the  ankles  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  I  , 
do  not  believe  it  will  sound  in  history  to  his  credit, 
or  that  it  will  sound  in  history  to  the  discredit  of 
Mr.  Davis  that  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  it, 
old  and  helpless  and  sick  as  he  was  at  the  time. 

"If  you  want  to  punish  lien.  Miles  or  anybody 
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eliie  than  Oen.  Miles  1  would  have  taken  the  itaiiie 
course  that  I  have  taken,  except  that  I  have  taken 
it  now  much  more  anxiously  ami  much  more  warmly. 

"I  stand  in  th»  relationship  to  Jefferson  Davis 
that  some  of  my  critics  do  not.  Kirst,  he  was  a  Mis- 
sissippian  and  I  am  one.  My  ({randfather  was  the 
senior  captain  of  his  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  his  favorite  captain;  and  the  the  third  place, 
he  was  my  friend,  aa  far  as  an  old  man  can  be  a 
friend  of  a  child  or  boy. 

"If  you  want  to  punish  Oen.  Miles  or  anybody 
else  for  what  was  ilone  in  those  days,  if  history  is 
to  hold  out  its  condemnutiun,  all  right,  hut  this 
is  not  the  time,  nor  the  place,  nor  the  way  to  get 
even.  The  people  of  the  south  don't  punish  in 
little  ways  like  that." 

Mr.  Williams  receivetl  loud  applause  on  the  demo- 
cratic side  when  he  took  his  seat. 

The  Williams  amendment  and  motion  were  lost, 
79  to  171.  The  other  amendments  were  then  non- 
concurred  in  and  the  hill  sent  to  conference. —  Chi- 
iai;i'  Tribune. 


MILES  AS  DAVIS'  JAILER 


Aathorltative  Refutation  of  the  Charges  of  Oniel 
Treatment. 
The  recent  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives 
has  revived  in  some  degree  the  old  controversy  re- 
LTirling  the  treatment  by  (>en.  Nelson  A.  Miles  of 
.1  :'  rson  DaviH  during  the  period  that  the  Con- 
i.-.ierate  chieftain  was  a  state  prisoner  at  Fort 
Monroe.  At  the  time  when  the  attacks  on  Gen. 
Miles  were  most  bitter  his  friends  secure<l  a  large 
number  of  affidavits  and  letters  to  show  that  Gen. 
Miles  was  most  considerate  of  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  his  prisoner  and  that  whatever  action  he 
may  have  taken  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
Mcape   was   done   under  strict    orders    from    his   su- 

Krior  officers.  It  was  shown  that  the  Assistant 
eretary  of  War,  Charles  A.  Dana,  went  to  Fort 
Monroe,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
Me  that  every  detail  was  pro|>erly  arranged  for  the 
Mfe  custody  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  bis  own  hand- 
writing he   wrote  the   following  order: 

Fort  Monroe,  May  22,  1865. 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Miles  is  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  place  manacles  and  fetters  upon  the 
hands  and  feet  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Clement  C. 
Clay  whenever  he  may  think  it  advisable  in  order 
to  render  their  imprisonment  more  secure. 
By  order  of  the  Secretarv  of  War, 

C.   A.  DANA. 
Assistant  Hecretnry  of  War. 

Heard  of  Plots  to  Escape. 

Notification  was  sent  to  the  officials  nt  Fort  Mon- 
roe of  several  alleged  plots  to  effect  the  escape  or 
rescue  of  Davis,  and  they  were  directed  to  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Davis'  physical 
coii'lition  at  that  time,  it  was  claimed,  had  been 
iniMrepresented.  He  was  as  strong  and  agile  as 
other  men  of  his  age — fifty-six.  According  to  his 
own  account  on  page  702  of  his  book,  "The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,"  he  was 
confident,  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  of  his  ability 
to  single-handed  and  alone  tumble  a  mounted  soldier 
from  his  horse  and  then  spring  into  the  sad<lle 
anti  escape.  .\t  the  time  the  anklets  were  placed 
u|H>n  his  ankles  he  knocked  down  one  powerful 
man,  and  it  took  four  strong  men  to  hold  him. 

As  indicating  that  there  was  not  the  least  desire 
or  pur|>nse  on  the  part  of  any  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  place  any  indignities  upon  Mr.  Davis, 
or  to  in  any  way  humiliate  him,  Oen.  Miles'  frientis 


point  to  a  letter  written  long  afterward  by  Asaist' 
ant  Secretary  of  War  Dana,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract: 

I<ett«r  from  Oh«rlM  A.  Dana. 

The  Sun. 
New  York,  Sept.  9,   1895. 

Dear  Sir: 

When  the  War  Department  was  advised  that  Jef- 
ferson Dnvis  would  be  landed  at  Fort  Monroe. 
Mr.  Stanton  appointed  Oen.  Miles,  then  a  colonel, 
to  the  command  of  the  fortress,  and  sent  Oen.  Hal- 
leck,  then  chief  of  staff  to  the  army,  and  myself 
to  supervise  the  landing  and  see  that  everything 
that  could  look  towsrd  the  safety  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.       *       *       • 

The  disposition  of  his  guards  al>out  the  oase- 
mate,  and  of  the  sentry  who  was  kept  constantly 
within  it,  were  under  the  orders  of  Oen.  Halleck; 
while  i,  on  my  part,  executed  the  instructions  I 
had  received  from  the  Secretary  by  <lirecting  Col. 
Miles  to  see  that  the  prisoner  was  prevented  from 
iloing  Tiolence  to  himself,  or  from  forcing  the 
guard  within  the  casemate  to  do  violence  to  him, 
by  the  application  of  handcuffs,  if  he  (Col.  Miles), 
should  think  that  application  to  l>e  pnident.  This 
order  was  of  a  purely  precautionary  nature,  and 
was  not  founded  at  all  upon  any  wish  to  humiliate 
the  prisoner.     I  am,  dear  sir,  verv  truly  yours. 

C.    A.   DANA. 

Mr.  Leslie  J.  Perrv. 


The  insinuations  that  discourtesies  were  shown 
Mr.  Davis  or  his  people  are  answered  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters  written  during  his 
confinement  by  Mrs.  Davis  an<1  Mrs.  V.  C.  Clay  to 
(len.   Miles,  thanking   him   for  courtesies  extended: 

Thanked  by  Mrs.  Davis. 

Fort  Monroe.  Va..  May  23,  1865. 
Please  receive  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and 
kind  answers  to  my  questions  of  this  morning 
(May  23).  I  cannot  quit  the  harbor  without  beg- 
ging you  again  to  look  after  my  husband's  health 
for  roe. 

Yours  verv  respectfullv, 

VARINA   DAVIS. 


.Tuly  2",  1865. 

Your  very  kind  and  comforting  letter  reached  me 
two  days  after  dispatching  a  second  to  you.  *  • 
.\ccopt  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  response, 
with  the  hope  that  1  may  soon  welcome  a  second 
note  from  you.       •       •       • 

I  thank  you  for  mentioning  Mr.  D.  in  your  let- 
ter and  the  aasurance  of  his  "improved  health." 
Please  do  me  the  favor  to  tender  to  him  my  deep- 
est  sympathy  and   most   affectionate   remembrances. 

.Again  begging  your  kind  offices  for  your  pris- 
oner and  thanking  vou  for  vonr  letter,  1  remain, 
respectfully,  *c.  V.  C.  CLAY. 

September  4.   imn. 

Accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  great  kind- 
ness in  forwarding  my  dear  husband's  letter.  May 
you  never  b<*  plai-ed  in  a  condition  to  realize  the 
mingled  joy   and   sorrow   its   reception   gave   me. 

With  grateful  appreciation  of  your  courtesies  to 
Mr.  Clay  and  myself,  I  am,  respectfully,  your 
oliedient  servant,  V.  C.  CLAY. 


Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Davis'  health  Iteing  impaired  by  bis 
confinement.  That  Gen.  Miles  gave  positive  orders 
to  attend  carefully  to  his  physical  condition,  giving 
him  anything  that  would  tempt  his  ap|>etite.  and 
furnishing  everything  that   was  needeil  to  preserve 
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him   in  health  and  strength,  was  attested  by  the 
following  affidavit: 

Gen.  Miles'  Order. 
Fort   Monroe,  Va.,  May  31,  1866. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  subscriber, 
Capt.  John  S.  McEwan,  Seventh  New  York  Ar- 
tillery, A.  D.  C.  and  A.  A.  A.  G.,  who,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says  that  one  day  in 
the  month  of  May  or  June,  1865,  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  commanding  "Military  District  of  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,"  did  in  his  (deponent's)  presence, 
say  to  Surgeon  J.  J.  Craven,  U.  S.  V.,  "I  want  you 
to  take  charge  of  the  health  of  the  state  prison- 
ers"-— Jefferson  Davis  and  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr., 
being  at  that  time  in  prison  in  the  fort.  "I  do 
not  wish  they  should  suffer  in  health  on  account 
of  treatment  or  fare;  I  would  not  for  a  great  deal 
have  either  of  them  die  while  at  this  post;  I  want 
you  to  make  any  suggestions  or  recommendations 
that  you  think  will  benefit  their  health." 

JOHN  S.   McEWAN, 
Captain,  A.  D.  C,  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day 
of  May,  1866,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

H.  S.   GANSEVOORT, 
First    Lieutenant    Fitth    United    States    Artillery, 

Judge  Advocate. 


MILES  ANSWERS  CRITICS 


His  Treatment  of  Jefferson  Davis  Directed  by 
Highest  Authority. 

Boston. — In  a  statement  issued  recently  con- 
cerning the  recent  discussion  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Fort  Monroe  in  1865-66,  Gen. 
Nelson  A  Miles  says: 

"The  matter  has  been  agitated  at  different  per- 
iods during  the  last  forty  years,  but  never  before 
has  it  been  discussed  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  As 
far  as  my  official  action  in  concerned,  it  was  directed 
by  the  highest  authority;  it  received  the  approval 
of,  and  has  never  been  questioned  by,  my  superiors 
or  the  government.  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  of 
any  kind  to  any  person.  The  charge  that  the  acts 
of  the  highest  officials  of  the  government  or  my- 
self were  prompted  for  the  purpose  of  humiliating 
Mr.  Davis,  or  the  people  who  associated  and  sym- 
pathized with  him,  is  as  puerile  as  it  is  utterly 
untrue. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  high  officials. 
President  Johnson,  Secretaries  Stanton  and  Dana, 
Vndge  Advocate  General  Holt,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Hal- 
1  -ck  are  not  living,  in  order  that  they  might  answer 
the  vicious  vituperation  by  which  their  names  are 
now  assailed.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  they  acted  in 
good  faith  and,  as  they  believed,  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  upon  the  information  in 
their  possession  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  that  time." 


MRS.  DAVIS  DEFIES  MILES 


Calls  Upon  the  Eminent  General  to  Reproduce 
Letter  From  Her. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  20. — In  a  letter  published 
here  today  Mrs.  .Jefferson  Davis  calls  upon  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles  to  produce  in  full  the  photographic 
letter  which  he  says  he  received  from  her,  thanking 
him  for  his  care  of  the  president  of  the  confederacy, 
or  to  cease  his  references  to  it,  to  justify  his  treat- 
ment   of    the   president    of   the    confederacy   when 


Miles  held  Davis  prisoner.     This   demand   on   Gen.  • 
Miles  is: 

"As  I  understand  it.  Gen.  Miles  claims  he  has 
such  a  note  in  his  possession.  I-have  not  the  least 
memory  of  having  written  such  a  note  to  him.  It 
is  conceivable  that,  whilst  ignorant  of  the  facts 
or  hopeful  of  gaining  some  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  my  husband,  I  may  have  made  some  ' 
acknowledgment  of  what  I  may  have  construed 
as  common  humanity  at  a  time  when,  had  I  known 
the  facts  as  they  existed,  I  never  could  nor  would 
have  written,  save  in  indignant  protest. 

Calls   Miles'    Acts   Gratuitous. 

' '  Forty  years  have  passed  since  Gen.  Miles  per- 
petrated the  cruelties  for  which  he  now  is  under- 
going some  measure  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  public.  During  that  period  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  his  act 
upon  others. 

"The  publication  of  instructions  under  which  he 
claims  to  have  acted  and  the  correspondence 
which  led .  up  to  them  long  since  have  convinced 
every  candid  mind  that  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Davis 
was  gratuitous  and  neither  was  justified  nor  re- 
quired by  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  It  long 
since  has  appeared  conclusively  that  he  invited 
authority  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  unnecessary 
and  cruel.  He  perverted  instructions  which  he 
did  receive  into  license  to  inflict  indignity  and 
needless  suffering  upon  a  helpless  prisoner  over- 
whelmed by  misfortune  and  in  the  agony  of 
physical  pain. 

Calls  for  Photographic  Proof. 

"Public  attention  cannot  be  deflected  from  the 
terrible  charges  under  which  Gen.  Miles  rests  by 
the  controversy  over  a  letter  concerning  even  the 
existence  of  which  no  stronger  proof  is  advanced 
than  the  bare  assertion  of  Gen.  Miles.  But  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  of  any  importance,  my  estimate  of 
Gen.  Miles'  character  is  such  that  I  am  constrained 
to  demand  that  if  the  letter  exists  a  photographic 
reproduction,  showing  the  date,  place,  writing,  con- 
tents and  signature,  be  given  the  public. 

"Awakened  to  the  heinousness  of  his  conduct  by 
closer  association  with  educated  gentlemen,  he 
doubtless  feels  the  shame  which  stabs  and  clings 
to  him  now  that  the  passions  attendant  upon  the 
war  are  passing  away,  and  he  stands  forth  re- 
vealed to  his  countrymen  in  his  true  light.  We 
are  cautioned  in  holy  writ  not  to  bring  'railing 
accusation  against  any  sinner,'  however  great  his 
fault,  and  I  do  not  desire  any  controversy  with  any 
one,  and  especially  not  with  one  whose  perceptions, 
of  truth  are  so  vague  and  misty. 

"V.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


PROOF   OF   MILES'    CASE 


Testimony  That  President  Davis  Was  Strong  and 
Vigorous  When  Manacled. 

Lieutenant  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  written 
an  article  on  "My  Treatment  of  Jefferson  Davis," 
which  appear  in  this  weeks'  issue  of  the  Independ- 
ent. 

After  referring  to  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  General  Miles  mentions  that  Mr.  Davis 
did  not  surrender  with  his  principal  armies  but  "it 
was  his  intention,  as  he  admits  in  his  own  book, 
'The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment,' to  try  to  escape  and  cross  the  Mississippi 
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■o  that  he  could  join  the  Confederate  army  in  that 
■ection  and  continue  the  war." 

' '  He  waa  bunted  down  and  caught  near  Irwia- 
ville,  Oa.  He  waa  sent  to  Fortreaa  Monroe  to 
await  trial  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
aasassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  waa  the  expecta- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  government  to  bring  him 
to  trial  on  that  charge  as  soon  as  the  trial  of  the 
•■•assins   then   going  on   waa  completed." 

General  Miles  quotes  the  proclamation  of  Preai- 
dent  Johnson  that  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
in  the  Bureau  of  Bfilitary  Justice  that  the  murder 
of  the  late  Preaident,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  were  incited,  concerted  and 
procured  by  and  between  JefTerson  Davis  •  •  • 
and  other  rebels  and  traitors." 

Details  for  the  close  custody  of  Mr.  Davis  were 
drawn  up  by  Major  General  Halleck,  and  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  went  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, where  he  issued  an  order  that  "Major  General 
Miles  is  hereby  authorized  to  place  manacles  and 
fetters  upon  the  hands  and  feet  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Clement  C.  Clay,  whenever  he  may  thing  it 
advisable,  in  order  to  render  their  imprisonment 
more  secure." 

General  Miles  relates  that  notification  was  sent 
to  Fortress  Monroe  of  several  plots  to  effect  the 
escape  or  rescue  of  Mr.  Davis.  To  comply  with 
what  was  suggested  by  the  orders  of  Assistant 
secretary  Dana  and  General  Halleck,  "light 
anklets  were  placed  upon  the  ankles  of  Jefferson 
Davis  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
attempting  to  jump  past  the  guard  or  commit  any 


act  of  violence  while  the  wooden  doors  were  being 
removed  from  the  room  which  he  occupied,  and 
grated  doors  substituted.  These  did  not  prevent 
his  walking  about  the  room.  •  •  •  The  change 
of  doon  was  completed  in  five  days,  and  the  anklets 
were   then   removed. ' ' 

General  Miles  says  Mr.  Davis'  physical  condition 
at  that  time  has  been  misrepresented,  that  he  was 
strong  and  agile,  that  when  the  anklets  were  put 
on  him  he  knocked  down  one  powerful  man  and  it 
took  four  strong  men  to  hold  him. 

"There  was  not  the  least  desire,"  continues 
General  Miles,  "or  purpose  on  the  part  of  any 
official  of  the  government  to  place  any  indignities 
upon  Mr.  Davis  or  in  any  way  humiliate  him," 

General  Milea  inserts  in  his  article  the  following 
letter  from  Mra.  Jefferson  Davis  as  an  answer  to 
the  insinuations  that  discourtesies  were  shown  to 
Mr.   Davis: 

Port   Monroes,  Va.,  May  23,   1865. 

Please  receive  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and 

kind  answers  to  my  questions  of  this  morning  (May 

23).     I   cannot   quit    the    harbor   without    begging 

you  again  to  look  after  by  husband 's  health  for  me. 

Youra  very  respectfully, 

VABINA   DAVIS. 

Every  precaution,  says  General  Miles,  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Davis'  health  be- 
ing impaired  by  his  confinement.  General  Miles 
produces  evidence  in  the  form  of  letters  to  sub- 
stantiate this.  He  adds  that  all  the  changes  that 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  give  Mr.  Davis 
more  liberty  and  additional  comforts  were  made  by 
him  (Miles)  or  upon  his  recommendation. 


Extent  of  the  Revolt 


SURPRISING  INDEPENDENCE  OF  CORPORATION  INFLUENCE 
MANIFESTED  IN  MANY  SECTIONS  IN  THE  FORM  OP  NEW 
ANTI-TRUST  LEGISLATION,  EXPOSURES  OF  VICIOUS  DEALS 
AND    OTHER    CIVIC    DEVELOPMENTS. 


The  inertia  which  for  so  long  a  time  pre 
vented  the  American  public  from  taking 
the  steps  necessary  to  rectify  its  organic  ills 
seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  momen- 
tum proportionately  powerful.  Where 
formerly  an  anti-trust  bill  or  a  railroad  regu- 
lation bill  had  to  struggle  through  session 
after  session  of  the  legislature  and  frequent- 
ly terminate  its  career  on  the  table  of  the 
committee,  the  passing  of  legislation  ■  seems 
now  only  a  question  of  the  intensity  and 
vigor    of    the    bill.      The    following    items. 


taken  from  the  press  of  all  sections,  exempli- 
fy ,the  point : 


FIGHT  ON  TEEMIKAL  LINES 


Attorney  0«neral  Moody  Asks  Interstate  Body  to 
Prepare  Case  Against  Chicago  "Switches." 

Washington,  D.  C. — Attorney  General  Moody  has 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pre- 
pare its  ease  against  the  terminal  railroads  in  Chi- 
cago in  such  a  way  that  the  evidence  readily  can  be 
put  together  for  submission  to  the  courts,  prepara- 
tory to  the  charge  of  violation  of  the  Elkins  aet 
forbidding  the  giving  of  rebates. 

The  commission   found  some   time  ago  that  the 
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THE  PEOPOSED  RAILROAD  OCTOPUS. 
We   Will   Now  Have  an   Absolutely  Safe   Railroad. 
— -St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


York,  supported  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi, 
minority  leader,  both  of  whom  denounced  the  ex- 
penditure as  a  public  scandal,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Standard  Oil  company,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
was  behind  the  National  City  bank,  the  purchaser 
of  the  building  from  the  government. 

' '  Tt  is  a  notorious  scandal,  a  steal  and  a  fraud, ' ' 
Mr.  Sulzer  asserted,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  National  City  bank  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  government  the  $3,000,000  pur- 
chase money  for  the  building  instead  of  the  money 
being  simply  transferred  on  the  bank's  books  ex- 
cept that  it  was  due  to  the  influence  behind  the 
bank. 

See   Influence   of   Oil    Trust. 

"Every  man  in  this  chamber  knows  what  that 
influence  is,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  influence  of  the 
great  Standard  Oil  trust,  that  owns  that  bank,  and 
the  influence  that  bank  has  had  in  the  government 
affairs  of  this  country."' 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  said  the  whole 
transaction  was  stamped  with  fraud  and  dishonor. 


switch  tracks  or  private  railroad  owned  by  the 
International  Harvester  company  and  the  United 
States  Steel  corporation,  all  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  were  being  used  to  facilitate  the 
giving  of  unlawful  preferences  to  corporations 
which  own  these  switch  track  railroads. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  however,  as  explained  in  its 
opinion,  was  of  a  general  character  and  no  specific 
charges  were  formulated  against  any  particular 
defendant,  while,  of  course,  no  order  was  entered 
in  the  matter  because  the  statute  itself  was  pro- 
hibitory. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  submitted  to 
the  attorney  general,  and  after  going  over  the 
results  obtained  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
specific  evidence  could  be  produced,  both  terminal 
railroads  and  trunk  lines  would  be  amenable  to 
punishment  under  the  Elkins  law,  the  operation  of 
terminal  railroads  being  clearly  a  device  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  preferences. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

DEFEATING   AN    OLD    GRAFT 


STOCKS  DECLINE   IN   VALUE 


Congress  Befuses  to  Pay  Bent  for  the  New  York 
Customs  House. 

Something  more  of  the  force  of  public 
sentiment  against  the  Standard  Oil  is  evi- 
denced in  the  following  item.  Several  years 
ago  the  customs  house  lease  in  New  York 
was  brought  before  Congress  with  mucii  mo- 
mentary scandal,  but  the  influences  behind 
the  National  City  bank  were  able  to  suppress 
the  whole  agitation.  Said  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C. — In  the  house  of  representa- 
tives the  fight  of  many  years  waged  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  $130,600  for  rental  of  the  old  New 
York  customs  house  resulted  in  a  victory,  Mr.  Hem- 
enway  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations,  being  unable  to  muster  suflicient 
strength  to  retain  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

The   opposition   was   led   by   Mr.   Sulzer   of   New 


Standard    Oil 


Shares    Drop    Thirty 
Dollars. 


One    Million 


Still  more  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
anti-Standard  movement  is  afforded  in  the 
decline  of  the  company's  shares  on  the  stock 
market — a  rare  development  indeed  in 
Standard  Oil  history  of  recent  date.  Said 
the  New  York  Herald  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 22d : 

Ten  million  dollars  additional  was  lopped  off  the 
market  value  of  Standard  Oil  stock  on  the  Broad 
street  curb  yesterday.  Under  the  steady  selling  of 
small  lots  the  price  declined  from  610  to  596,  a 
drop  of  14  points,  but  it  recovered  4  points  before 
the  closing,  which  was  600. 

At  the  extreme  low  price  of  .596  yesterday  the 
stock  sold  exactly  50  points  under  the  price  pre- 
vailing a  week  ago,  when  it  changed  hands  at  646. 
As  already  explained,  however,  15  points  of  this 
is  due  to  the  quarterly  dividend.  The  actual  net 
decline,  therefore,  at  yesterday's  closing  price  was 
31  points,  equal  to  a  shrinkage  of  $31,000,000  in  the 
selling  value  of  the  company's  $100,000,000  out- 
standing stock. 

In  Wall  street  brokerage  offices  no  other  cause 
is  assigned  for  the  decline  than  the  agitation  against 
the  Standard  Oil  corporation  in  the  various  Western 
states  and  to  the  inquiry  into  its  affairs  ordered 
by  President  Roosevelt. 


MAXIMUM  FBEIGHT  RATE 


Bare  Majority  Passes  a  Bill  in  the  Missouri  State 
Senate. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  7. — The  maximum  rate 
bill  passed  the  Senate  this  afternoon  with  a  bare 
constitutional  majority,  receiving  18  votes.  It  was 
amended  by  striking  out  the  entire  section  which 
makes  "a  rate  on  coal  and  brick.  This  was  a  blow 
aimed  at  Colonel  J.  C.  McGrew,  of  Lexington,  who 
has  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  several  years 
and  who  is  a  coal  dealer.     Senator  John  Morton's 
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vote  saved  the  bill  from  defeat.  On  a  roll  call  it 
received  17  votes  for,  to  13  against.  Senator  Dick- 
inson, who  introduced  the  measure,  asked  for  a  call 
of  the  absentees.  The  secretary  began  the  call.  Be- 
fore he  reached  Senator  Morton's  name  Morton 
walked  toward  the  desk  and  voted  "aye."  The 
bill  was  declared  passed.  It  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  will  be  repassed  now  with  the  Senate 
amendments,  when  it  will  become  a  law,  unless  ve- 
toed. The  bill  is  considered  the  most  important 
railroad  legislation  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature for  years. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


BILL  TO   OTJBB   TRUSTS 


Measure    Offered  in  Springfield  Aims  Heavy  Blow 
at  Monopoly. 

Springfield,  111. — A  bill  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
lawful combinations  for  the  control,  of  trade  or 
the  formation  of  trusts  or  monopolies  was  intro- 
duced in  the  house  by  Representative  M.  L.  Mc- 
Kinley  of  Cook.  The  bill  has  been  drawn  care- 
fully and  Mr.  McKinley  believes  if  it  becomes  a 
law  it  will  stand  all  tests  in  the  courts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  for  the  government  of  prices 
are  forbidden,  illegal  combinations  or  trusts  are 
defined  and  it  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  attor- 
ney general  or  state's  attorney  to  begin  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings  against  the  offending  person,  com- 
pany or  corporation  violating  the  act  upon  the 
complaint  of  any  citizen,  verified  on  oath. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered  to  require 
a  report  from  each  corporation  September  1st  of 
each  year,  under  oath  of  the  president  or  secre- 
tary of  the  corporation  or  company,  asserting  that 
his  firm  or  corporation  is  not  engaged  in  any  illegal 
combination,  pool  or  contract  to  lessen  the  manu- 
facture, limit  the  production  or  regulate  the  price 
of  any  commodity. 

The  Secretary  further  is  empowered  to  demand 
this  affidavit  at  any  time  it  may  be  desired  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  offending  organization  to 
respond  within  thirty  days  thereafter  is  punishable 
at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day.  It  also  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  State's  attorney  and  attorney  general 
to  institute  proceedings  immediately  to  forfeit  the 
charter  of  the  offending  corporation. 

Should  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  be  found 
gfuilty  of  having  engaged  in  any  unlawful  con- 
spiracy, contract  or  agreement  for  the  regulation 
of  prices,  a  fine  of  from  $2000  to  $5000  may  be  as- 
sessed, and  the  offender  imprisoned  from  one  to 
ten  years. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


AFTER  THE  DRUG  TRUST  NOW 


The  Combination  Costs  the  People  Forty  Million 
Dollars  Yearly. 

Chicago. — Existence  of  a  gigantic  combination 
which  controls  the  drug  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  costs  the  consumers  forty  million  dollars  an- 
nually is  held  to  have  been  proved  in  the  hearing 
just  concluded  before  M.  E.  Sampsell,  special  United 
States  commissioner.  The  amount  of  business  con- 
trolled by  the  combination  is  many  millions  yearly. 
The  evidence  taken  before  Mr.  Sampsell  is  said  to 
be  so  conclusive  that  it  probably  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Attorney  General  Moody  for  prose- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  government. 

The  fight  against  the  combination  is  made  by  a  re- 


tail druggist  in  Philadelphia,  who  is  suing  for 
$100,000  damages  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  action  began  in  the  federal  courts  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  most  important  evidence  ob- 
tained is  that  given  at  the  preliminary  hearing  in 
this  city. 

The  chief  witness  is  Thomas  V.  Wooten,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. The  examination  was  conducted  by  W.  WU- 
son  Carlile,  an  attorney  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Car- 
lile  has  left  for  Indianapolis,  where  he  will  examine 
oflScials  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  As- 
sociation. Later  he  will  go  to  New  York  to  examine 
members  of  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America 
in  the  same  case.— Kansas  City  Star. 


45,000,000  EGGS  ON  ICE 


Beef  Trust  Comers  Market  ou  the  Product  of 
Last  Spring's  Laying. 

Chicago. — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  45,000,000 
eggs  in  cold  storage  in  Chicago.  Notwithstanding 
this,  a  famine  in  the  product  exists,  and  household- 
ers are  paying  38  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Beef  Trust  is  said  to  have  a  corner  on  the 
market.  Last  spring,  when  eggs  were  cheap,  the 
meat  packers  and  a  few  heavy  dealers  bought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of  eggs,  which  were 
put  away  to  await  a  time  when,  owing  to  natural 
conditions,  the  market  supply  of  fresh  eggs  would 
be  unequal  to  the  demand. 

These  eggs  were  bought  at  prices  ranging  from 
15  to  17%  cents  a  dozen. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


AIM  TO  WIPE  OUT  TRUSTS 


Minnesota's  Representatives  Have  Introduced  a 
Drastic  Measure  in  the  House. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — To  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraint,  Representatives  Bockne 
and  Ofsthun  introduced  in  the  house  a  joint  bill 
which,  they  contend,  would  make  it  impossible  for 
any  trust  to  thrive  in  Minnesota  after  June  1st. 

The  bill  provides  that  every  contract  made  by 
any  persons  to  form  a  combination  or  engage  in 
any  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  shall  con- 
stitute a  felony,  and  that  those  forming  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5000  or  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both.  The  property  of  the 
combination  shall  be  confiscated  and  forfeited  to 
the  State  on  the  same  principle  that  contraband 
goods  were  confiscated  by  the  federal  authorities. 

It  is  provided  that  the  attorney  general  shall 
investigate  the  business  of  any  combination  upon 
complaint  of  a  competitor,  and  that  any  person 
proving  damage  from  such  combination  may  recover 
in  court  three  times  the  actual  damage.  No  firm 
or  company  shall  be  allowed  to  do  business  in  Min- 
nesota unless  the  stockholders  are  all  liable  for  its 
debts. 

Any  combination  offering  special  prices  or  rates 
to  destroy  competition  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  as  provided  for  forming  combinations. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


HARVESTER  TRUST  HIT 


Bill  Passes  Minnesota  House  Favoring  State  Fac- 
tory for  Implements. 

St.  Paul. — If  a  resolution  adopted  in  the  Minne- 
sota House  of'  Representatives  Ijears  fruit  the  In- 
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teraatioiuU  Harvester  company  of  America  may 
have  a  competitor  in  this  State,  as  the  Standard 
Oil  company  has  in  Aansas. 

Bepresentative  Teigen  was  the  father  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  combination  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  of  America  has  monop- 
olized the  manufacturing  and  sale  of  binders, 
mowers,  and  hay  rakes,  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  scarcely  a  competing  fac- 
tory within  the  United  States  and  none  within  this 
state;  and, 

' '  Whereas,  This  has  resulted  in  material  ad- 
vancement in  the  prices  of  these  machines,  the 
eurtailing  of  labor  and  restraint  upon  dealers  in 
a  measure  identical  only  with  trusts  and  detri 
mental  to  the  interests  of  this  state;  now,  therefore, 
be   it 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  speaker  of  this  house  ap- 
point a  committee  of  seven  members  who  shall 
confer  with  the  state  board  of  control  and  the 
warden  of  the  state  prison  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  erecting  and  operating  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  binders,  mowers  and  hay  rakes  upon 
grounds  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  state  prison 
institution. 

A  similar  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  senate, 
but  went  over  for  debate. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


FATTENS  BOCKEFELIJBB'S  INCOME 


FINDS  EVIDENCE  OF  TOBACCO  COMBINE 


Attorney   Oeneral   Moody  Discloses   Fact  to   Com- 
mittee  from  Congress. 

Washington. — The  Tobacco  Trust  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  agents  of  the  department  of  justice, 
acting  under  direction  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Moody. 
The  investigation  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
weeks,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  have  al 
ready  developed  some  interesting  information. 

The  Tobacco  Trust  investigation  is  being  made 
by  Mr.  Tillman,  United  States  district  attorney  of 
Tennessee,  and  A.  H.  Oamer  of  Memphis,  on  one 
end,  and  a  brother  of  Secretary  Taft,  who  is  an 
attorney  in  New  York,  is  conducting  another 
branch  in  New  England. 

Messrs  Tillman  and  Garner  are  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  buying  proposition,  and  have  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  ascertain  that  the  organ- 
ttation  of  the  trust  is  such  that  it  not  only  controls 
the  buying  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  other  tobacco  growing  States,  but  foreign  buy- 
ers as  well.  The  division  of  territory  between  them 
and  the  foreign  buyers  is  so  distinct,  it  has  been 
learned,  that  the  agents  of  the  trust  have  been 
known  to  buy  tobacco  in  one  bam  and  refuse  to 
buy  that  in  another  bam  directly  across  the  road 
from  their  pnrehaae,  because  the  latter  had  been 
allotted  to  the  foreign  buyers. 

Mr.  Taft  is  concerning  himself  with  the  retail 
merchandising,  especially  in  New  England,  where 
trust  methods  are  developed  to  the  finest  point,  and 
where  the  tnist  has  refused  to  sell  to  dealers  unless 
they  sold  trust  goods  exclusively.  He  has  found 
himself  operating  in  some  States  where  the  law  has 
already  been  invoked  against  minor  agents  of  the 
trust. 

With  this  information  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  the 
capital  to  inform  the  committee.  The  committe  feel* 
satisfied  that  the  investigation,  which  it  has  been 
rumored  for  months  in  Washington  and  has  b«en 
telegraphed  out  over  the  country  from  here  was  go 
ing  on,  has  really  progressed,  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with. — flt.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat. 


How  NaUonal  City  Bank  Makes  Profit  with  Father 
Knickerbocker's  $3,000,000  Dally  Balance. 

An  enormously  profitable  monopoly  of  city  fi- 
nances by  the  National  City  Bank,  the  Rockefeller 
institution,  is  disclosed  by  an  investigation  follow- 
ing the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 

This  favorite  Standard  Oil  bank  handles  in  s 
year  vast  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  city,  the 
budget  this  year  being  about  $100,000,000. 

The  average  daily  Dalanee  that  the  city  has  on 
deposit  in  the  National  City  Bank  amounts  to  be- 
tween $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  and  this  the  Rock- 
efeller institution  has  the  use  of  to  put  out  at  call 
rates,  which  sometimes  go  as  high  as  6  per  cent. 
For  the  last  year,  however,  the  average  rate  for  call 
loans  haa  been  slightly  under  3  per  cent.  This  waa 
an  abnormal  year,  however,  and  as  the  Rockefeller 
bank  has  had  the  use  of  city  money  for  several 
years  the  value  of  the  monopoly  which  it  enjoys  as 
the  city  clearing  house  is  seen  to  be  tremendous. — 
New  York  World. 


RAIIiBOAD  MEN  SOMEWHAT  ALARMED 


Far-Beaching    Effect    of    the    Townsend    Measure 
Pointed  Out  by  Counsel. 

Washington. — The  Townsend  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  provides  that  whenever, 
after  complaint  and  hearing,  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  shall  make  any  finding  or  ruling 
declaring  any  existing  rate  for  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property,  or  any  regulation  or  prac- 
tice whatsoever  affecting  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property,  to  bo  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory,  the  commission  is  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  order  what  shall  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
rate,  practice  or  regulation  to  be  observed  in  the 
future. 

The  proposition  to  give  the  commission  power  in 
this. way  to  prescribe  all  regulations  and  practices 
whatsoever  affecting  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  is  very  far-reaching.  The  authority 
is  not  confined  to  regulations  and  practices  which 
directly  relate  to  or  affect  the  transportation  charge, 
hut  extends  to  any  and  all  regulations  and  prac- 
tices which  in  any  way  affect  the  transportation. 
All  the  agitation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  power* 
of  the  commission  has  been  directed  to  increasing 
its  powers  with  respect  to  rates.  There  has  been 
no  serious  suggestion  that  an  entirely  new  and  vir- 
tually absolute  power  over  the  transportation  mat- 
ters, aside  from  rates,  should  be  conferred  upon  the  . 
commission,  yet  the  House  bill  seems  to  go  the  full 
limit  in  this  direction. 

Heretofore  it  haa  been  the  traffic  side  of  the 
railroad  business  which  it  was  sought  to  have  regu- 
lated by  the  commission.  Even  the  most  extreme 
advocate*  of  a  rate  bill  have  up  to  this  time  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  in  general  railroad  man- 
agers were  better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  strictly 
practical  side  of  transportation  than  a  government 
commission.  Practically  everything  done  by  the  offi 
eers  of  a  railroad  company  in  conducting  the  rail- 
road bosines*  would  come  under  the  head  of  either 
"a  regulation  or  a  practice"  affecting  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property.  If  these  words 
are  given  their  literal  meaning  the  commission,  in 
addition  to  being  the  traffic  manager  of  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  will  also  occupy  almost  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  all  the  railroads  in 
the  countrv. 
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The  regulations  ami  practices  of  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  maintaining  and  improving  their  roadbed 
and  rolling  stock  are,  strictly  speaking,  regulations 
and  practices  affecting  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property.  Certainly  every  regulation  and 
practice  about  the  running  of  trains,  switching  of 
cars,  prevention  of  accidents,  maintenance  and  con- 
duct of  freight  and  passenger  depots  and  even  em- 
ployment and  payment  of  trainmen  and  station 
agents  are  directly  and  immediately  regulations  and 
practices  affecting  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property. 

Eailroad  men  who  have  studied  the  wording  of 
the  act  are  somewhat  appalled  at  the  outlook,  as 
they  believe  the  bill  will,  if  made  into  a  law,  surely 
bring  the  entire  management  of  railroads  under 
government  control.  Their  attorneys  have  told 
them  that  almost  any  court  could  be  expected  to 
so  construe  the  act,  as  its  wording  is  very  plain. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SHABP  WAR  ON  BEEF  TRUST 


Attack  by  the  Government  Begins  Simultaneously 
in  Fifteen  Cities. 

Chicago,  Feb.  21. — United  States  authorities  in 
fifteen  States  to-day  began  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  ' '  beef  trust. "  At  9  o  'clock  this  morning 
deputy  marshals  began  serving  the  svibpoenas.  The 
matter  had  been  so  carefully  engineered  that  the 
movement  toward  gathering  in  the  witnesses  was 
concerted.  So  secretly  had  the  work  been  carried 
on  that  the  attack  came  like  a  thunderbolt. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  witnesses  are  to  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  special  Federal  Grand 
Jury,  which  has  been  ordered  drawn  in  an  attempt 
by  the  authorities  to  secure  indictments  against 
the  packers  on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  violating 
the  anti-trust  laws.  At  the  stock  yards  deputies 
began  serving  the  papers  about  11  a.  m.,  and  by  2.30 
p.  m.  had  practically  finished  their  work. 

The  principal  cities  in  which  the  subpoenas  were 
served,  besides  Chicago,  were:  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis,   Philadelphia,    Boston,    Brooklyn,    New     York, 


Jersey  City,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  men  for  whom  United  States  Court  subpoenas 
were  issued  here  include  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Edward 
Morris,  Ira  Morris,  Arthur  Meeker,  Charles  F. 
Langdon,  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Louis  F.  Swift,  I). 
Edwin  Hartwell,  Frank  E.  Vogel,  William  Eussell, 
Edward  C.  Swift,  W.  H.  Noyes,  Nelson  Morris,  Pat- 
rick A.  Valentine,  Calvin  M.  Favorite,  Thomas  J. 
Conners,  Michael  Cudahy,  Albert  F.  Boohert,  Law- 
rence A.  Carter,  .Jesse  P.  Lyman,  Louis  Pfaelzer, 
Albert  H.  Veeder  and  Ferdinand  Sulzberger.  These 
men  were  within  the  purview  of  Judge  Grosscup  's 
injunction  in  the  beef  case. — New  York  Sun. 


REGXTLATE    PASSENGER    RATES 


New  Measure  in  Illinois  Advocated  by  Mayoralty 
Candidate  Harlan. 

Springfield,  111.,  March  6. — Representative  B.  F. 
Kleeman,  of  Cook  County,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of 
passenger  transportation  on  suburban  lines  of  rail- 
roads. He  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  read  the  first  time  and  ordered  to  second  reading 
without  reference,  but  objections  were  made  very 
promptly,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  newly 
appointed  committee  on  railroads. 

Mr.  Kleeman  lives  in  South  Dakota.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  he  said:  "It  is  a  measure  advocated 
by  the  South  End  business  men's  association,  and 
its  ideas  were  advocated  by  Mr.  John  M.  Harlan_ 
candidate  for  Mayor  oi  Chicago,  in  an  address  in 
Woodlawn  last  Friday,  when  he  added  a  tentative 
plank  to  his  platform  by  saying  the  people  of  Wood- 
lawn  should  have  a  five-cent  fare. ' ' 

Mr.  Kleeman  then  read  the  fare  schedule  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  which  is  as  follows:  For  five  miles 
or  less,  3  cents;  more  than  five,  not  exceeding  nine 
miles,  5  cents;  more  than  nine,  not  exceeding  seven- 
teen miles,  10  cents;  seventeen  miles,  not  exceed 
ing  twenty-five  miles,  13  cents. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


BATTLE  OF  'I" HE  BARRELS. 


-St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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WAENINO  ON  SPREAD  OF  SOCIALISM 


John  A.  Steicher  RaciOIs  Prophecy  Made  by  BUc- 
•ulky  in  1867. 

Ill  many  (|iiartt'i-s,  especially  in  tiiuxe 
where  the  triiKt  iiiHueiiee  is  presiiined  t<»  be 
dominant,  the  present  moveiueut  toward 
state  control  of  eonunuditieH  and  state  erec- 
tion of  oil  refineries  au<l  such  industries  in 
decried  as  a  xtep  into  the  domain  of  Social- 
ism.    Said   a   press  dispatch : 

WaabinKton,  D.  C,  Man-h  H. — In  a  paper  written 
by  John  A.  Sleicher  of  Leslie '■  Weekly,  ami  read 
liefore  the  National  Kepublican  Rilitorial  Aiwoeia 
tion  in  thin  city,  the  writer  deelared  that  what  we 
call  Rorialisro  in  thia  country,  meaning  a  mixture 
of  selfishneM,  anger,  hatr»d,  jealousy,  and  greed, 
ia  apreading. 

Mr.  HIeicher  queationed  whether,  if  the  present 
tendency  of  atate  legialatures  indiacriniinately  to 
attack  corporationa  were  permitted  to  go  on,  this 
Country  would  not  be  inviting  the  worst  form  of 
aocialiani  and  (HXiaibly  anarrhiam.  He  recalled  a 
letter  written  hy  Macaulay  to  Henry  8.  Randall  in 
1H.")7  in  which  Macaulny  pre<licted  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  centuriea  the  United  Statcn 
woulfl  be  brought  face  to  face  with  aocial  condi- 
tiona  that  would  furniab  the  flrat  real  test  of  the 
|>erpetuity   of    its   institutions. 

Macaulay  predicteil  the  day  when,  becauae  of  di»- 
truHt  among  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States. 
they  would  follow  some  demagogue  in  an  attack 
on  capital,  and,  >>eing  in  the  majority  at  the  poll*, 
would  elect  a  legialature  and  make  warfare  on 
wealth  and  on  the  vested  rights  of  capital.  Mr. 
Sleicher  aaid: 

"I  do  not  agree  with  Macaulay 'a  conclusions, 
l>ecause  we  have  what  no  other  country  has  ever 
had  in  equal  measure,  a  reading  people;  and  we 
have  this  largely  l>ecauae  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
press.  But  the  experiences  of  the  past  two  presi 
dential  campaigns,  and  the  ahock  of  fear  they  gave 
to  thoughtful  men.  lend  new  interest  to  Macaulay 'a 
|>rophei-v.  " — riiicago    Tribune. 


STBONO    LEOI81.ATIVE    TENDENCIES 

Conaervatlve  Metropolitan  Paper  Sees  Things  That 
Are  Stiggestive. 

Further  expansion  of  the  view  of  Editor 

Sleicher  is  given  in  an  extended   review  by 

the  New  York  Evening;  Post,  as  follows : 

Washington. — Kanaas  does  not  possess  the  only 
Legisliiture  in  the  West  which  rushes  to  State  so- 
cial iam  for  relief  from  monopoly.  No  development 
at  the  State  capitals  this  winter  is  more  notable. 
The  whole  tendency  is  toward  socialistic  ex|>eri- 
ments  as  an  antiilote  for  the  trusts,  and  that  the 
minds  of  national  lawmakers  work  in  al>out  the 
same  way  cannot  be  doubted.  The  country  has  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  socialist  parties,  in  spite  of  the  anr- 
prising  increaae  of  the  Debs  vote  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion; but  it  may  well  be  concerned  over  the  gradual 
acceptance  of  aorialistic  ideas  by  both  the  old  par- 
ties. 


The  DeuiiM-rats  of  Ukieaco  are  making  their  fight 
in  the  pending  munieipai  campaign  squarely  on 
public  ownership  of  the  street  car  lines  and  other 
|iublic  utilities.  The  city  took  a  vote  on  thia  sub- 
ject a  few  yeara  ago,  with  overwhelming  majorities 
in  favor  of  public  ownership,  but  us  thia  refer- 
endum merely  sought  the  advice  of  the  voters,  no 
fiiactnieut  of  their  wishes  followed.  The  Democrats 
uow   desire  to   bring  thia  to  pass. 

The  four  vears  of  the  preaent  administration 
will  see  important  developments  in  this  line.  It 
■earns  highly  prolutble  that  if  the  Roosevelt  policy 
of  regulation  fails,  socialism  will  be  advanced  by 
the  adoption  of  government  ownership  planks. 
Senator  Hill's  coal  plank  in  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, when  the  anthracite  strike  was  at  its  height, 
illuatrates  the  readiness  with  which  aociaJistic 
remedies  are  accepted  fur  existing  ilia.  In  the 
West,  the  aocialiatic  movement  seems  especially 
strong. 

Whether  South  Dakota  shall  go  into  the  busineet 
of  manufacturing  binding  twine  is  a  question  that 
will  be  decided  by  the  voters  at  the  next  general 
election.  A  bill  has  passed  both  houses  apjiropriat- 
ing  $70,000  for  the  construction  of  a  twine  plant, 
and  providing  for  the  aubmiasion  to  the  voters  of 
the  question  of  a  special  tax  to  secure  funds  to 
operate  the  plant.  It  is  estimated  that  a  IVi-mill 
levy  will  suffice.  Governor  KIrod  has  promised  to 
sign  the  bill,  and  the  voters  will  pass  on  the 
Hpecial  tax  next  November.  After  the  first  year 
the  plant  is  expected  to  be  self-sustaining. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  there 
was  a  general  desire  that  the  State  twine  plant 
should  be  authorized  without  delay.  No  trouble 
was  anticipated  in  securing  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  install  it,  but  the  project  lost  ground 
when  it  became  apparent  that  $1.50,000  would  have 
to  be  expended  for  operating  expenses  the  first 
year.  The  State  had  not  that  amount  to  spare 
even  for  investment  in  a  profitable  enterprise. 
Rather  than  drop  the  whole  subject,  the  compro- 
mise plan  already  outlined  was  a<lopted. 

Minnesota's  Proposal. 
Minnesota    is   moving   in   the   same   direction.     If 
a   resolution  which   was  adopted   in   the   Legialature 


HOW  CABELES8! 

— .New    York    Herald. 
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on  March  3d  bears  fruit  the  International  Har- 
vester company  of  America  may  have  a  competitor 
in  Minnesota  like  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  company 
in  Kansas.  The  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote  recite  that  this  company 
has  "monopolized  the  manufacturing  and  sale  of 
binders,  mowers  and  hay-rakes  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  at  the  present  time  scarcely  a  competing 
factory  within  the  United  States  and  none  within 
this  state.  The  second  whereas  asserts  that  this 
has  raised  prices,  curtailed  labor,  and  put  a  re- 
straint upon  dealers.  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
that  the  speaker  should  appoint  a  committee  of 
seven  members  to  confer  with  the  state  prison 
authorities  as  to  the  feasibility  of  operating  a 
harvesting  machine  factory  on  the  grounds  of  that 
institution. 

Such  of  the  convict  labor  as  proved  available 
would  be  drafted  for  this  experiment;  much  outside 
help  would  obviously  have  to  come  in,  too.  South 
Dakota  will  put  its  binding-twine  factory  in  the 
same  way  at  its  state's  prison,  and  so  far  as  these 
are  movements  for  the  •  better  employment  of  con- 
vict labor  they  are  in  the  right  direction,  but 
as  an  entering  wedge  to  Socialism,  they  may  well  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  portentous  movements 
of  the  times. 

Several  of  the  western  states  have  already  been 
manufacturing  their  binding  twine.  A  farcical 
resolution  was  introduced  the  other  day  in  the 
Illinois  legislature,  to  lend  $100,000  to  Kansas  for 
its  oil  experiment,  which  was  indicative  of  the 
strong  sentiment  in  the  west  of  approval  for  what 
Kansas  is  attempting  to  do. 

The  National  Outlook: 

These  socialistic  developments  really  dominate 
the  political  situation,  as  the  new  administration 
starts  in.  It  Eoosevelt  succeeds  in  the  next  four 
years  in  getting  really  regulative  railroad  and  trust 
legislation,  this  agitation  will  subside.  But  if  the 
country  gets  the  impression  that  the  capitalistic 
forces  are  ascendent  in  the  senate,  it  will  lend 
ready  ear  to  the  siren  songs  of  the  Socialists.  The 
first  tussle  will  be  for  control  of  the  Republican 
party  between  the  ' '  stand-pat ' '  element  and  some 
candidacy  which  would  doubtless  be  much  more 
objectionable  to  the  conservative  business  element 
than  Roosevelt  has  been. 

The  present  administration  is  in  a  certain  way 
educating  public  sentiment  on  these  subjects.  It 
is  creating  a  following  which  cannot  readily  be 
transferred  to  a  different  cause  and  a  different 
attitude.  The  Republican  party,  after  disregard- 
ing Roosevelt's  plans  for  four  years,  could  no  more 
nominate  for  the  Presidency  some  distinct  repre- 
sentative of  the  capitalistic  cause  to  succeed  him, 
and  hold  its  voters,  than  the  Democratic  party 
could  sidetrack  Bryan,  nominating  Parker,  with 
the  expectation  of  holding  all  the  vote  which  Bryan 
during  eight  years  had  been  educating  into  his 
cause;  Though  Roosevelt  and  Bryan  should  not  bo 
seriously  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  the  com- 
parison applies  in  the  sense  that  each  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  more  popular  wing  of  his  own  party. 
Eight  years  ago  Bryan  made  it  impossible  for  con- 
servative Democracy  to  achieve  immediate  suc- 
cess; eight  years  of  Roosevelt  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  a  distinctly  capitalistic  brand  of  Republi- 
canism. 

Until  the  country  knows  in  which  direction  the 
Republican  party  is  to  turn,  the  Democrats  cannot 
be  expected  to  outline  their  policy.  Much  will 
also  depend  upon  the  legislation  of  the  next  three 
years.  If  that  should  fail  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  reform    element   in   the   Republican   party,   the 


chance  for  a  distinctly  radical  Democratic  platform 
would  be  alluring,  and  radicalism  would  probably 
take  the  form  of  further  public  ownership  of  a 
great  many  things,  perhaps  the  railroads.  This 
will  be  the  great  argument  with  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, which  is  studying  railroad  legislation  this 
summer.  For  the  present,  the  Senate  could  kill 
anything  which  any  one  great  interest  did  not  want 
enacted,  but  it  might  not  be  good  policy  for  that 
interest  to  ask  the  Senate  to  do  so.  Seldom  does 
a  special  committee,  making  a  recess  investigation 
— assuming  that  its  work  finds  ultimate  legislative 
approval — have  in  so  large  a  degree  the  shaping 
of  the  issues  of  the  next  Presidential  campaign  in 
its    hands. 


ATTACKS  PACKERS'  TRUST 


Denounces  Garfield  Report  on   ' '  Commercial  High 
waymen"  Who  "Rob  Public. V 

Topeka,  Kans.,  March  6. — In  resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  beef  trust  as  a  "gang  of  commercial  high- 
waymen," the  Kansas  Senate  to-day  assailed  the 
department  of  commerce  and  labor  for  its  alleged 
"whitewashing"   investigation   of  the   combine. 

The  Senate  asked  President  Roosevelt  to  appoint 
a  man  "with  independence  and  nerve"  to  make  a 
new  report,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  trust 
"for  a  generation  has  robbed  both  purchaser  and 
consumer,"  so  that  "destructive  publicity"  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  operations  of  the  "vicious  and 
iniquitous  conspiracy." 


"REVERENCES"  WALL  STREET 


Most  Impressive  Place  on  Earth,  Says  Oil  Attorney 
Beck. 

Chicago. — James  M.  Beck,  attorney  for  the  "sys- 
tem ' '  and  former  government  oflSeial,  gave  the 
Bankers'  Club  this  picture  of  Wall  street: 

"To  me  the  most  impressive  place  in  the  world  i» 
Wall  street.  Talk  about  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado — for  my  part  I  feel  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
spect and  reverance  for  that  great  storage  battery 
of  human  energy  than  for  the  great  wonders  of 
nature. 

"Call  it  avarice,  if  you  will"  he  cried,  as  a 
murmur  went  around  the  room,  "but  I  say  to  yon 
the  one  joy  of  man  in  this  day  and  age  is  to  toil 
for  money.  They  may  sneer  at  Russell  Sage  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  they  like,  but  I  say  the  only  evil 
million  is  the  idle  million. 

"So  far  as  Mr.  Lawson  is  concerned,  T  can  say 
nothing  but  that  never  will  I  be  so  complimented 
as  when  he  is  abusing  me." — New  York  World. 


A  Costly  Pointer. 

Miss  Fancier — A  pure-blooded  terrier  like  But- 
tons is  about  as  costly  a  dog  as  there  is,  Jack. 

Her  Escort — No,  there  is  one  that  is  much  more 
expensive — the  Wall  Street  Pointer  that  a  friend 
gives  you. — Puck. 


Bill  and  His  Board  Bill. 

Bill  had  a  billboard.     Bill  also  had  a  board  bill. 

The  board  bill  bored  Bill  so  that  Bill  sold  the 
billboard  to  pay  his  board  bill.  So  after  Bill  sold 
his  billboard  to  pay  his  board  bill  the  board  bill  no- 
longer  bored  Bill. — ^Yale  Expositor. 
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In  Caivada  and  in  Ireland 

INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL  BEING  ORGANIZED  BY  THE  GAEUC 
LEAGUE,  AND  EFFORTS  BEING  ^iADE  TO  REPOPULARIZB  THE 
GAEUC  LANGUAGE.— CANADA  BEING  PLACED  UPON  HEE 
OWN  DEFENSIVE  RESOURCES.— THE  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HOME  COUNTRY. 


Two  things  are  transpiring  in  Ireland 
which,  if  carried  to  their  ultimate  issue,  may 
have  a  more  important  bearing  upon  the  ul- 
timate independence  of  the  nation  than  anj* 
of  the  political  fighting  that  has  been  done 
since  the  death  of  Parnell.  One  is  the  con 
certed  effort  to  revive  the  popular  interest  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  the  other  is  the 
seemingly  well  matured  plan  for  promoting 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 

Similarly,  two  things  are  transpiring  in 
Canada  which  may  finally  play  a  significant 
role  in  determining  the  relationship  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  the 
United  States.  One  is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
imperial  land  and  naval  forces  from  Halifax 
and  Esquimalt,  and  the  other  is  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  western  portion  of  the  colony 
and  the  resultant  increase  in  Canadian  trade 
independence. 

Ireland's  affairs  have  lately  served  to 
bring  some  chagrin  to  the  Balfour  Ministry 
and  otherwise  to  throw  into  relief  the  cur- 
rent doings  of  the  British  empire  as  a  whole 


OAEUC  BEVTVAIi  IS  SOUGHT 


Father  O  'Flanagan  DescrtbM  a  Movement  of  WUch 
He  Is  One  of  the  Chief  Missionaries. 
In  the  New  York  Sun  recently  was  the  fol 
lowing  review  of  the  plans  and  personalities 
of  the  proposed  revival  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage: 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a 
marked  acceleration  in  the  Gaelic  movement  in 
New  York.  The  cause  of  it  may  be  largely  traced 
to  the  arrival  in  America  of  a  young  priest.  Father 
Michael  O 'Flanagan  by  name,  who  has  come  from 
County   Roscommon   to   spread   the   movement,   not 


only  among  the  full-blooded  Irish  people  who  have 
lately  come  to  America  to  seek  their  fortune,  but 
also  among  the  descendants  of  Irish  immigrants. 

In  fact,  no  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  with  a 
drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  stock  to  discourage  Father  O 'Flanagan  in 
his  attempt  to  revive  the  nationalistic,  the  racial 
spirit.  Not,  he  says,  that  he  wants  them  to  be  less 
American,  but  to  enrich  their  Americanism  by  the 
heritage  of  their  Irish  forebears.  Ue  believes  that 
in  reawakening  the  Celt  a  real  service  is  done  to 
the  new-made  American  and  bis  adopted  country. 

Says  Father  O 'i-lanagan : 

' '  We  have  so  far  confined  ourselves  to  the  prac- 
tical task  of  ameliorating  the  industrial  situation, 
but  in  the  future  we  expect  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  the  more  interesting  side  of  the  revival.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  teaching  our  pupils  foreign  art, 
we  shall  instruct  them  in  ancient  Irish  art  up  to 
the  point  where  its  development  was  arrested  by 
conquest,  and  will  allow  them  to  develop  it  as  it 
would  have  developed  under  normal  conditions  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

"In  architecture,  literature,  music  and  all  other 
branches  of  race  development  wo  hope  to  follow  out 
the  same  general  plan.  At  the  time  the  foreign  in- 
fluence was  first  imposed  upon  her,  Ireland  was  de- 
veloping a  distinctive  and  characteristic  art,  arehi- 
tectare,  music,  literature  and  set  of  industries  and 
inventions.  Our  aim  is  to  go  back  to  that  time  and 
take  up  the  development  of  our  national  character- 
istics where  it  was  broken  off. 

"One  of  the  strongest  revivifying  infinenees  at 
the  present  time  is  the  'feis,'  a  festival  as  Qaelie 
as  its  name,  at  which  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
essays  in  Gaelic  on  some  subject  of  national  impor- 
tance, the  best  folksong,  the  best  Irish  poem,  the 
best  set  of  Irish  proverbs  and  the  best  achievements 
in  Irish  dancing,  oratory,  industry,  art,  music  and 
story  telling. 

"Most  of  the  500  branches  of  the  Gaelic  league 
in  Ireland  give  a  'feis'  once  a  year.  The  amount 
of  talent  that  has  been  brought  to  light  by  their  in- 
fluence is  simply  astonishing. 

"For  instance,  the  champion  orator  of  all  Ire- 
land at  the  prassnt  day  is  one  Michael  Buadhri — or 
Micha«l  Bodgers,  to  give  his  name  the  English  pro- 
nnneiatioo — a  young  fisherman  from  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  the  County  Mayo.  All  he  knew  he 
had  learned  from  word  of  mouth  from  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  people  of  his  native  village,  and  he  was 
more  thoroughly  grounded  in  Irish  history,  tradi- 
tion, music,  literature  and  art  than  many  a  man  in 
oar  best  universities. 
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"Asa  matter  of  fact  the  Gaelic  is  a  superior  lan- 
guage. Some  of  the  peasants  in  the  Arran  Isles 
use,  in  ordinary  conversation,  5,000  words.  The  or- 
dinary English  speaking  university  man  uses  only 
3,000."  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  once  more  the  everyday  speaking  tongue 
of  the  people." — New  York  Sun. 


EFFECT  UPON  BALFOUR  MINISTRY 


Liberal    Policy    of    an    Under    Secretary    Almost 
Wrecks  the  Government. 

The  bearing  of  the  Irish  affairs  upon  the 
general  political  situation  in  Great  Britain 
was  first  shown  in  a  protest  raised  by  the 
Ulster  section  of  the  Irish  Unionists  against 
a  "too  liberal"  policy  of  the  under  secretary 
to  Mr.  Wyndham.  Said  the  Chicago  Tribune 
dispatches  concerning  this  matter.: 

London. — The  position  of  Sir  Anthony  MacDon- 
nell,  under  secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  unionist 
counsels,  threatens  to  bring  a  storm  about  the  gov- 
ernment 's  head.  MacDonnell  is  credited  with  be- 
ing responsible  for  Secretary  Wyndham 's  more 
liberal  policy  towards  Ireland,  and  is  accordingly 
hated  by  the  Ulster  section  of  the  Irish  unionists, 
who,  leil  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  are  doing  their 
best  to  overthrow  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  Irish  unionists  to-day  a  resolu 
tion  was  adopted  openly  censuring  Mr.  Wyndham 
for  "abdicating  his  position  and  responsibility  in 
favor  of  a  subordinate  official  with  a  policy  of  his 
own,  directed  to  destroying  the  basis  of  Irish  union- 
ism," and  protesting  against  the  government  per- 
mitting such  an  abuse  of  power. 

It  is  understood  that  Premier  Balfour  hitherto 
has  supported  Secretary  Wyndham  and  MacDonneU, 
but  the  matter  appears  to  be  assuming  a  serious 
phase,  involving  the  defection  of  many  Irish  union- 
ists. 


GOVERNMENT'S  MAJORITY  IMPERILLED 


Defection  Over  the  MacDonnell  Incident  Almost 
Drives  Balfour  from  Power. 
By  the  first  part  of  March  the  protest 
against  MacDonnell  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  Balfour's  majority  was  seriously 
threatened.    Said  the  New  York  Sun  : 

London. — Owing  to  a  series  of  embarrassing  in- 
cidents within  the  Unionist  party,  following  rap- 
idly upon  the  episode  in  connection  with  Sir  A.  P. 
MacDonnell,  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Government  have  increased  so  seri- 
ously that  its  complete  disintegration  is  threatened. 
Many  observers  expect  a  sudden  collapse,  necessi- 
tating a  general  election  far  earlier  than  even  the 
most  sanguine  of  the  Opposition  hoped. 

A  succession  of  sensational  divisions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to-day,  in  one  of  which  the  Ministerial 
majority  was  only  24,  were  significant  of  the  criti 
cal  position  to  which  recent  events  have  brought  the 
Cabinet.  The  topic  was  the  army  estimates,  which, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  War  Office,  was  an  unfortunate  sub.ject 


tor  the  government,  coming  as  it  did  immediately 
on  top  of  the  disaffection  among  many  of  the  gov- 
ernment supporters  arising  from  other  causes. 

In  the  series  of  divisions  the  majorities,  owing 
to  deliberate  abstentions  by  some  members  and  the 
indifference  of  others,  never  exceeded  31.  The  Lib- 
erals are  undeniably  justified  in  their  contention 
that  the  Government  is  crumbling,  owing  to  the 
apathy  of  its  supporters  to  its  fate. 


IRISH    SECRETARY    OUT 


Premier  Balfour  announces  the  Resignation  of  Mr. 
Wyndham. 

By  March  6  the  issue  became  so  grave  as 
to  demand  radical  action  What  happened 
is  told  in  the  following  dispatch  from  the 
Associated  Press: 

London,  March  6. — Premier  Balfour  announced  in 
the  Hbuse  of  Commons  to-day  that  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  resigned. 

In  announcing  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  Premier  said  he  had  been  unable  any  longer 
to  withstand  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Wyndham  to  be 
allowed  to  resign.  Mr.  Wyndham  did  not  believe 
that  he  would  be  able  at  the  present  time  to  support 
all  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  his  great  office,  but 
his  principal  reason  for  resigning  was  the  fact  that 
the  recent  controversy  inside  and  outside  the  House 
had  greatly  impaired  if  not  altogether  destroyed 
the  value  of  the  work  he  could  perform  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Balfour  added  that  he  did  not  propose  to  en- 
ter into  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  although 
there  were  features  of  it  on  which  he  had  very 
strong  opinions.  Mr.  Wyndham  alone  was  the  judge 
as  to  the  effect  it  had  on  his  usefulness.  The  Pre- 
mier regretted  that  Mr.  Wyndham  was  not  present 
to  explain  his  position  personally  in  accordance 
with  custom,  but  Mr.  Balfour  hoped  he  might  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  is  regarded  as  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Wyndham.  Such  an  appointment 
would  not  involve  a  bye  election,  which  is  a  ma- 
terial consideration  for  the  government  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  view  of  its  dwindling  majorities 
and  the  steady  gains  of  the  opposition  in  recent 
elections. 

The  Ulster  unionists  do  not  disguise  their  joy  at 
the  success  of  the  maneuvres  to  oust  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham, but  their  happiness  they  openly  assert  will 
not  be  complete  unless  Sir  Antony  P.  MacDonnell 
(under  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land) joins  his  late  chief  in  retirement. 

The  defection  of  the  Irish  unionists  was  undoubt 
edly  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wyndham 's  resignation,  and 
Mr.  Balfour 's  acceptance  thereof,  the  split  in  the 
Ministerial  ranks  being  such  as  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  the  government's  majority  at  any 
moment. 


VIEWS   OF   REDMOND   AND  HEALY 


Two  Irish  Parliamentary  Leaders  Discuss  the  Re- 
cent Change  in  the  Cabinet. 
London. — Mr.    .John    Redmond,    chairman    of    the 
Irish   Parliamentary   party,  in   an   interview  to-day 
said: 
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"Mr.  Wynilham'g  resiKiuttion  in  another  ovi- 
ilence  in  lavor  uf  hume  rule  ami  a  diatinct  Btep  in 
that  ilireption.  The  (j'>v*''n"'<'"'  has  tried  its  best 
men  in  Ireland.  If  rontrul  of  that  country  from 
Downing  Htreet  were  poaaible  (ome  one  would 
have  Rurreedeil  in  adju8ting  affairs  to  the  general 
Mat  iHf  act  ion.  Mr.  Wyndham  waa  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment '8  Mtar  men  and  did  hi*  best,  but  finding 
that  be  rould  a(-rum|>liHh  nothing  toward  reform 
of  the  present  IriHh  administration  be  liegan  to  fa- 
vor home  rule.  Thin  attitude  met  with  the  dis- 
approval of  the  I'Uter  men.  When  taken  to  task  in 
the  HouHe  Mr.  Wyndham  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
rounding  on  hi*  'pal,'  which  was  unpardonable." 

Mr.  Redmond  thought  the  appointment  woubl 
go  to  some  man  like  Mr.  Long,  who,  being  opposeal 
to  the  home  rule  views  of  Sir  Antony  MaoUonnell, 
would  suit  the  VTIster  men. 

Mr.  Redmond  also  saiil  the  government  was  very 
weak,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  not 
last  through  the  session. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tale  of  the  resignatious  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  that  Mr.  Wyndham  will  be 
ftdlo'wed  into  retirement  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
who  at  the  present  moment  is  taking  a  holiday  in 
Paris,  and  also  by  8ir  Antony  MacDonnell.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  understood  that  the  Earl  of 
Duilley  teudereil  his  resignation  on  personal 
grounds  before  the  MacDonnell  uflTair  came  into 
prominence,  but  was  asked  and  consented  to  stav 
until  the  end  of  the  Dublin  season. 

Mr.  Timothy  Healy  in  an  interview  said:  "The 
real  cau8«-  ot  Mr.  Wyndham 's  downfall  was  the 
Treasury.  If  the  government  had  given  away  an- 
other judgship  or  two  and  paid  for  the  Bann  drain- 
age the  Oruugenien  would  not  have  revolted;  but 
the  Treasury  spent  $l<l.u<l(l,U00  chasing  the  Mad 
.Mullah  and  refuse<l  a  few  thousands  to  save  the 
Chief  Hecretary.  But  the  government  could  not 
last ;  it  was  obviously  moribund. ' ' — New  York  Her- 
ald. 


BAUOUB  PLANS  A  BIX>W 


Eaglisb    Premier    Striking    B»ck    at   the   Iriahaien 
Wbo  Irritate  Hun. 

If  Premier  Balfour  carries  out  his  contemplated 
plan  of  equalizing  the  parliamentary*  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  he  will  reduce  Ireland's  vote 
in  Parliament  to  a  comparatively  small  figure.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  49.5  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  Ireland  has  In."),  and  H<-(itland  has  72. 
These  make  up  the  67il  members  of  the  jMipiilHr 
chamber  of  the  British  Parliament.  \»  many  years 
have  passed  since  there  has  )>een  a  redistribution 
of  seats  in  that  chamber,  some  important  inequal- 
ities have  resulteil.  England,  Wales  and  Hcotland 
are  growing  in  population,  while  Ireland  has  been 
■hrinking  for  sixty  years. 

.\t  present  Scotland  has  mure  |>opulation  and 
casts  more  votes  for  members  of  Parliament  than 
does  Ireland,  but  Irelaml  leatls  it  in  representation 
in  the  proportion  which  V>3  members  bear  to  72. 
Naturally  the  growing  jnirtions  of  tlie  kingdom  ob- 
ject to  the  representation  which  gives  Ireland  a 
voice  in  Parliament  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  in- 
habitants. One  of  the  planks  in  the  Tory  minis- 
try's platform  is  a  re<listribution  of  seats  which 
will  make  an -approach  toward  equalization  of  the 
voting  power  of  the  imlividual  electors  in  the  vari- 
ous   sections    of    the    kingdom.      Premier    Balfour 


promises  to  carry  out  this  demand   in  the  present 
Parliament,  if  he  can. 

Manifestly  when  this  question  of  depriving  Ire- 
land of  twenty-five  or  thirty  meml>er8  of  Parlia- 
ment comes  up  there  will  be  some  exciting  times 
in  that  body.  This  menace  has  been  hanging  over 
Irelantl's  heail  for  many  yeafs,  but  it  was  always 
averted  by  one  contingency  and  another.  Premier 
Balfour  has  a  majority  of  63  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  indicated  by  the  recent  division  involv- 
ing a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  He  can 
carry  through  his  programme  without  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  members.  But  the  Irish 
party  stick  together  on  all  issues  involving  their 
own  country.  "They  will  vote  solidly  against  reduc- 
ing its  vote  in  Parliament.  If  reduction  comes  it 
will  be  a  hard  blow  to  Irish  aspirations  for  home 
rule.  A  measure  which  reduces  Ireland's  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  sweepingly  as  this  will 
if  it  should  pass  will  seriously  iliminish  that  local- 
ity's weight  in  the  British  political  scheme. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Deraocrat. 


PI.AN  BOOM  IN  DUBLIN 


Irish-American  Capital  Wanted  for  Investment  In 
Hibernian  Industrial  Development. 

(,'oiiceruiiij:  the  endeavor  tliat  is  beiiiir 
made  to  restore  industrial  activity  in  Ireland 
the  Chicatro  Record-Herald  recently  had  the 
followinjt  dispatch : 

Dublin. — A  remarkable  gathering  convened  by 
the  Gaelic  League  assembled  in  the  Dublin  City 
Hall  a  few  days  ago.  It  comprised  men  of  all 
creeds,  classes  and  political  views,  who  met  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  developing  the  industries 
of  the  country.  .\s  the  outcome  of  the  conferenee 
»  Dublin  industrial  development  association  has 
been  established,  and  the  fo\in<lers  are  sanguine 
that  it  will  succeed  in  revivifying  many  of  the  in- 
dustries which  once  flourished  in  Dublin.  By  th'n 
example  it  is  ho|>ed  to  stimulate  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  Ireland,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  that  of  Wexford,  present  everywhere  a 
spectacle  of  decay  to  industrial  enterprise. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  industrial  revival  is 
the  lack  of  capitalists  here.  Those  we  have  in  Ire- 
land are  nine-tenths  pro-English,  and  invest  their 
money  only  in  English  undertakings.  Therefore 
longing  eyes  are  turned  by  the  revivalists  toward 
wealthy  Irish-.Americans,  who  have  not,  however,  as 
yet.  shown  any  inclination  to  employ  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  in  developing  the  industries  of  the  old 
land.  It  is  certain  that  until  some  real  industrial 
development  takes  place  in  Ireland  the  emigration 
which  threatens  the  nation  with  extinction  cannot 
l>e  materially  stayed. 


TBOOPS  TO  LBAVE  CANADA 


Dominion    to    Take    Over   Halifax    and    Esqnimalt 

Defenses  Early  in  July. 

Annexationists     tind     eiicoiiraKenient     for 

their  views  in  the  rapid  drift  of  the  Domin 

ion  of  Canada  away  from  any  sort  of  depen- 
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dence  upon  Downing  and  Regent  Streets, 
other  than  that  of  the  mere  formal  governor- 
generalship,  and  it  seems  to  have  required 
only  the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  and  naval 'forces  from  Halifax  and 
Esquimalt  to  have  confirmed  them  beyond 
controversy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
removal  of  the  British  troops  is  pointed  out 
as  having  been  largely  at  the  instance  of 
Premier  Laurier  himself,  and  to  have  been 
due  to  the  sense  of  independent  strength 
arising  from  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
developments  in  the  western  part  of  the  Do- 
minion. Such  sense  of  strength  is  not  re- 
garded, in  some  quarters  at  least,  as  indica- 
tive of  a  probable  early  desire  to  seek  a  new^ 
national  affiliation. 

Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  concerning  the 
"withdrawal  of  the  imperial  forces : 

Ottawa,  Ont. — In  the  agreement  effected  between 
Oanada  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the  former 
takes  over  Halifax  and  Esquimalt  defenses  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  has  scored  heavily  with  all  classes 
in  the  Dominion  who  object  to  shouldering  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  imperial  defense  of  the  country. 

The  last  of  the  British  redcoats  will  leave  the 
soil  of  Canada  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  Canadian  troops  can  replace  them, 
and  thenceforward  not  a  gun,  not  a  rifle,  not  a  flag 
belonging  to  the  British  army  will  be  left  in  Canada 
to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  re- 
mains still  nominally  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  future  of  the  harbors  as  a  British  naval  base 
in  time  of  peace  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  fortifications  are 
transferred  are  set  forth  in  an  order  in  council 
which  has  to  be  transmitted  'as  a  matter  of  form  to 
the  British  government  and  passed  upon.  Under 
this  order  in  council,  whilst  the  last  of  the  visible 
military  ties  that  have  hitherto  bound  Canada  to 
^reat  Britain  are  severed,  Canada  for  imperial  pur- 
poses still  remains  ostensibly  a  part  of  the  British 
possessions,  and  in  case  of  war  could  be  utilized  as 
a  base  of  operations  against  a  foreign  power.  The 
event  is  an  unquestionable  victory  for  Laurier  and 
his  doctrine  of  Canada  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT   FOE   WEST   CANADA 


Laurier '8  Chief  Slogan  Is  That  Northwest  Territo- 
ries Must  Be  Given  Attention. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  prime  minis- 
ter of  Canada,  has  declared  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness to  be  brought  before  the  new  parliament,  now 
asembled  here,  is  a  bill  to  give  a  full  measure  of 
«elf-government  to  the  enormous  stretch  of  country 
Jcnown  as  the  Northwest  Territories.  This  step  is 
necessitated  by  the  great  progress  made  in  the  set 
tlement  of  Western  Canada  within  the  last  decade 
and  the  prospect  of  the  still  greater  progress  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  districts  that  are  now  asking  for  full  provin- 
-cial  rights  are  Assiniboina,  with  88,879  square  miles 


of  territory;  Saskatchewan,  with  107,618;  Alberta, 
with  101,883,  and  Athabasca,  with  251,965.  As 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only  measure  120,979 
square  miles  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  largely 
undeveloped  country  may  be  gained  by  comparison. 
The  population  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  was  466,860  when  the  census  was  taken 
in  1901.  It  is  now  estimated  to  be  850,000,  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  land 
is  being  taken  up.  If  one  were  to  stick  a  postage 
stamp  on  the  wall  of  the  largest  public  hall  in  North 
America  it  would  occupy  no  greater  space  in  com- 
parison than  does  the  settled  territory  in  Canada's 
Northwest  possessions  at  the  present  time. 

Inasmuch  as  Manitoba  has  but  73,732  square  mUes 
of  territory,  the  Manitobans  are  anxious  to  have 
them  extended,  and  their  legislature  has  embraced 
the  present  opportunity  to  unanimously  so  declare. 
It  is  probable  an  arrangement  will  be  made  to  give 
the  Manitobans  larger  territory  by  permitting  them 
to  take  in  the  great  extent  of  country  to  their  north 
or  by  shifting  their  boundaries  to  embrace  a  portion 
of  the  territories  to  the  west.  There  are  many  who 
hold  that  as  a  result  of  the  railway  developments 
in  the  North  and  the  necessity  for  establishing  trade 
and  municipal  institutions  in  the  great  lone  land 
that  stretches  up  to  Hudson's  bay,  Manitoba  would 
all  fitly  be  extended  to  embrace  their  respective 
timber  lands  right  up  to  Hudson's  bay. 

All  that  wide  wilderness  known  as  New  On- 
tario, extending  from  the  great  lakes  to  Hudson's 
bay,  will  be  rendered  more  or  less  accessible  by  the 
building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Hudson's  bay  line,  running  north 
from  the  Sault.  As  times  go  by  and  new  sources 
of  wealth  are  discovered  in  these  lands,  hitherto 
little  known,  the  people  in  the  older  settled  por- 
tions of  Canada  exhibit  increased  enterprise  in 
promoting  the  development  of  these  territories,  and 
they  have  powerful  allies  in  the  live  Yankees  who 
have  trooped  over  the  border  in  search  of  bargains. 


CANADA  BEACHES  FOB  AMERICANS 


Will  Increase  Appropriation  and  Active  Work  to 
Get  Settlers  to  Cross  Line. 

Ottawa,  Canada. — Canada's  plans  to  attract  set 
tiers  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  cost  the  country  $205,000 — the  largest  on  rec- 
ord since  confederation.  The  deputy  minister  of 
the  interior  in  his  annual  report,  recommends  that 
instead  of  relaxation  in  the  methods  employed  there 
should  be  "even  more  persistent  and  systematic 
efforts  in  the  same  direction." 

In  1895- '96,  the  year  before  the  Laurier  adminis- 
tration was  placed  in  oflSce,  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment spent  $13,000  for  the  promotion  of  immi- 
gration from  the  United  States,  which  was  consid- 
ered at  the  time  a  reprehensible,  ridiculous  and  use- 
less outlay.  The  first  year  of  Laurier 's  regime  the 
new  immigration  machinery  was  installed  only  part- 
ly, but  the  branch  managed  to  get  away  with  $28,- 
000  in  extending  the  American  agencies.  The  next 
year,  when  everything  was  in  working  order,  the 
total  jumped  to  $87,000. 

The  ministers  apparently  felt  scared  at  the  pace 
the  new  officials  were  going,  and  put  on  brakes, 
with  the  result  that  the  account  for  1898- '99 
showed  a  reduction  to  $75,000.  The  period  of  re- 
trenchment was  brief,  for  at  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  found  that  a  sum  of  $271,000 
had  been  paid  out,  of  which  the  United  States  stood 
for  $112,000,  Great  Britain  for  $96,000  and  the  eonti- 
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nent  of  Europe  and  Ireland  for  963,000.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  total  for  the  United  States  roae  to 
«U4,(iOO,  and  the  year  after,  1901- '02,  to  $178,000. 
The  increaiied  expenditure  was  juitified  by  the 
result,  the  numl>er  of  arrivals  from  the  ITniteJ 
SUtes  in  1901- '02  being  given  at  26,388,  against 
2,412  in  the  first  year  of  the  Laurier  miniHtry.  In 
1902- '03  the  volume  of  arrivals  from  south  of  the 
line  swelled  to  49,473,  and  the  department,  proba- 
bly in  the  belief  enough  had  been  done  and  the 
movement  would  continue,  again  began  cutting  ex- 
penses, a  change  of  policy  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  arrivals  to  45,171 
for  the  year,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  if  the  de- 
sired rate  of  settlement  was  to  continue  the  price 
must  be  paid.  Hence  the  heavy  total  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  the  intimation  that  the  area  of  op- 
erations is  to  l>e  enlarged. 

Settlers  Cost  94.73  Per. 
The  per  capita  coHt  of  Canada's  immigration  work 
in  the  United  States  for  the  last  year  was  $4.73 
against  N.68  for  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
$2.24  for  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  amounted  to  $519,000 
against  $7.5,000  the  year  Laurier  came  into  office. 
The  deputy  minister  says  it  is  thought  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
older  settled  portions,  where  it  is  quite  possible  that 
"persistent  and  systematic  effort"  would  induce  a 
large  movement  into  Manitoba  and  the  northwest 
territories.  It  therefore  is  expected  that  with  the 
opening  of  two  or  three  active  agencies  in  the 
EMtem  States  and  judicious  advertising  the  de- 
partment may  look  for  and  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
warded with  greater  success  than  even  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  outlook  for  the  current 
year  is  regarded  by  the  staff  of  the  department  as 


most  encouraging,  "and  to  secure  the  best  results 
every  effort  will  be  pnt  forth." — Chicago  Tribune. 


TALKS  FOE  317  C0LXTMN8 


Balfour  lAqtiacious  in  Parliament,  Leading  all  In 
Furnishing  Newspaper  Material. 

London.  — Who  are  the  greatest  parliamentary 
talkers  in  England  is  shown  by  a  booklet  eom- 
piled  in  the  press  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Prime  Minister  Balfour  heads  the  list  at 
present. 

In  the  whole  parliament  there  are  only  a  half 
dozen  men  who  have  talked  half  as  much  as  Bal- 
four. He  spoke  317  newspaper  columns  during  the 
last  session.  Austin  Chamberlain  filled  237,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  200;  the  Bt.  Hon. 
George  Wyndham,  180,  and  Arnold  Foster,  169.  D. 
Lloyd  Oeorge  's  record  was  166  columns,  and  T.  Oib- 
son  Bowles  was  nearly  as  talkative,  filling  four  col- 
umns less. 

Next  in  order  comes  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  with  157 
columns;  Winston  Churchill,  with  143,  and  the  Bt. 
Hon.  Herbert  Henry  .\squith,  with  125.  Only  three 
others  spoke  more  than  100  columns,  even  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  contributing  but  fifty-two  columns  of 
talk. 

Then  there  are  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  whose  voices  are  never  heard  at  all. 
Henry  James  Tollemache,  of  Eddisbnry,  declared 
the  other  day  that  he  had  not  spoken  once  in  twen- 
ty-four years,  and  there  are  others  whose  voices  are 
heard  so  seldom  that  they  are  not  recognized  when 
they  do  speak. — New  York  Herald. 


Philippines  Need  Ldtbor 


FILIPINOS  NOT  A  SUCCESS  AS  WORKMEN  A.ND  PROBLEM  OROWS 
SERIOUS.— HOPE  IN  THE  CHINESE.— I'LEA  FOR  AMKND^fENT 
OF  EXCLUSION  ACT. 


Washington. — In  the  boom  that  is  coming  to 
the  Philippine  islands  during  the  next  few  years, 
with  the  construction  of  railways,  public  works 
and  the  introduction  of  private  enterprises,  the 
question  of  labor  is  going  to  be  very  serious,  and 
Congress  should  authorize  the  commission  at  Manila 
to  deal  with  it  as  their  wisdom  suggests  and  as 
circumstances  may  arise.  Vou  will  find  plenty  of 
old  re.si(lentg  in  the  Philippines  who  will  insist 
that  the  native  labor  is  worthless  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon;  that  the  ordinary  adult  Filipino  is 
hollow-chested,  weak  in  the  back,  without  muscles 
in  his  arms  and  unwilling  to  exert  what  little 
strength  he  has.    They  claim  that  he  ia  more  nnre- 


liable  than  the  negroes  in  the  South;  that  he  is 
lazy  and  trifling,  fond  of  pleasure  and  sleep,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  that  he  will  always 
lay  off  after  pay  day  until  his  money  is  exhausted. 
On  the  other  hand,  yon  will  find  people  of  exper- 
ience who  insist  that  the  Filipino  peasant  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  as  a  laborer  provided  he  is  prop- 
erly handled.  But  all  agree  that  he  is  a  child  of 
nature  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  If  his  employer 
wins  his  confidence  and  treats  him  kindly  he  will 
be  loyal,  obedient  and  do  good  work,  hut  if  his  tem- 
per or  his  prejudice  are  aroused,  if  his  whims  are 
not  gratified,  and  if  he  does  not  have  the  excitement 
and  amusement  that  his  childish  nature  eravee,  be 
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will  become  discontented,  lazy,  irritable,  stubborn 
and  worthless.  The  personal  equation  is  very  im- 
portant in  selecting  superintendents  and  foremen  to 
manage  the  native  labor,  for  they  must  exercise 
great  tact  and  treat  their  employes  very  gingerly. 

Some  contractors  in  the  Philippines  can  get  all 
the  labor  they  want  and  can  work  their  men  long 
hours  at  low  wages  without  the  slightest  friction. 
Others  can  get  no  labor  at  any  price.  The  differ- 
ence is  due  purely  to  personal  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, Messrs.  Belden  and  Laffin,  the  contractors 
who  are  laying  the  new  street  railway  system  in 
Manila,  are  very  popular  employers,  and  can  get 
as  much  help  as  they  want  at  ordinary  wages  and 
work  their  men  any  number  of  hours  they  please, 
while  others  can  get  no  labor  at  all.  This  is  be- 
cause they  serve  a  lunch  of  rice  to  all  their  hands 
at  noonday  free  of  cost.  It  does  not  cost  them 
more  than  2  or  3  cents  per  capita,  and  they  get  2-5 
cents'  worth  of  additional  work  out  of  every  man. 
They  also  encourage  their  men  to  celebrate  fiestas, 
furnish  them  bands  and  banners,  which  is  only  a 
trifling  investment,  but  pavs  them  many  thousand 
fold. 

Major  Kennan,  who  is  building  the  road  to  Ben- 
guet  up  in  the  mountains,  is  another  popular  em- 
ployer. He  has  about  4000  natives  at  work,  and 
could  get  as  many  more  as  he  wants.  He  keeps 
them  in  camps  with  military  discipline,  but  allows 
them  to  bring  their  women,  permits  them  to  gam- 
ble all  they  like  among  themselves,  although  he 
will  not  permit  professional  gamblers  to  come 
among  them;  has  bands  playing  every  evening,  fur- 
nishes music  for  their  tiestas  and  bailies,  or  dances, 
provides  free  vaudeville  shows,  cafes  and  other 
amusements.  He  has  fitted  up  a  church  so  that  they 
can  go  to  mass  every  Sunday  morning  and  cock 
pits  so  that  they  can  spend  Sunday  afternoon  at 
their  favorite  sport.  With  these  amusements  the 
men  are  contented,  and  Kennan  gives  them  plenty 
of  holidays. 

The  contractor  who  built  Marivales,  the  quaran- 
tine station  in  the  bay  opposite  Manila,  adopted 
a  similar  policy.  At  the  beginning  he  could  not 
get  any  labor  at  all,  but  after  consulting  with  men 
of  experience  he  provided  the  music,  amusements, 
excitements  and  diversions  which  the  native  taste 
craves,  and  had  no  further  trouble.  Successful 
contractors  insist  that  such  concessions  cost  but 
little,  but  go  a  great  way,  and  that  as  long  as  they 
are  furnished  there  is  no  discontent,  no  trouble  and 
no  strikes. 

Native  Likes  Leisure. 
Captain  Ahem,  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau,  says: 
"Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  Filipino 
as  a  laborer.  When  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  native  it  is  not  hard  to  learn  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  difficulties  of  the  labor  problem.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Filipino  is  apt  in  learning  his 
job,  will  do  good  work  when  properly  supervised, 
and  as  a  rule  will  continue  to  work  if  he  is  treated 
with  some  consideration.  The  personal  relations 
between  the  white  supervisor  and  the  native  have 
much  to  do  with  the  case.  The  native  is  accustomed 
to  certain  things  that  are  simple  and  inexpensive, 
but  very  necessary  to  him.  He  likes  to  have  his 
family  and  his  fighting  cocks  near  him;  he  is 
fond  of  music,  of  his  church  and  of  his  people;  in 
fact,  he  is  fond  of  all  social  pleasures,  and  will 
work  hard  if  he  sees  pleasure  ahead.  In  the  islands 
there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  where  we 
have  employed  several  thousand  natives  under  one 
management  and  where  every  consideration  was 
shown  them,  and  the  results  have  been  most  grati- 
fying.     At   the   rock   quarries   near   Marivales   the 


workmen  have  their  families  with  them;  the}'  are 
provided  with  good  houses,  good  food  and  are 
treated  justly  and  given  their  wages  when  due. 
The  depot  quartermaster  of  the  army  in  Manila 
employs  between  1000  and  2000  natives,  and  reports 
very  favorably  on  the  work  rendered.  The  en- 
gineers building  the  electric  tramway  in  Manila  re- 
port that  the  cost  of  laying  each  hundred  feet  of 
track  averages  less  than  elsewhere,  that  the  work 
is  done  well  and  the  labor  satisfactory,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
men  at  their  work.  The  record  made  for  coaling 
ships  in  Manila  Bay  by  the  native  Filipino  was 
better  than  that  of  the  Chinese  or  others  employed 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

' '  The  native  Filipino  will  learn  modern  logging 
methods  quickly  and  well;  he  is  keen  at  handling 
machinery,  but  needs  some  one  to  look  over  his  work 
occasionally.  The  wages  paid  are  of  little  consid- 
eration to  the  native;  he  may  work  for  one  man  at 
25  cents  a  day  and  refuse  to  work  for  another  for  it. 
His  employer  may  owe  him  several  weeks'  wages, 
but  if  he  is  treated  unjustly  or  his  feelings  are  in- 
jured he  may  disappear  and  never  demand  the  wages 
due.  If  a  company  contemplates  operations  on  a 
large  scale,  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  laborers  will  be  minimized  by  starting  in 
well.  Give  each  family  a  small  native  house;  bam- 
boo is  cheap.  They  should  have  their  church,  their 
assembly  hall,  cock  pits,  music  and  those  little  com- 
forts which  can  be  secured  at  small  expense." 

Increase  of  Labor  Imperative. 

While  the  opinions  I  have  quoted  are  in  a  measure 
consoling  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  labor  in  the  Philippines,  they  prove 
at  the  same  time  that  the  conditions  there  are  not 
favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  large  enterprises, 
and  that  before  the  public  improvements  can  be  car- 
ried out,  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  increase 
the  labor  supply  and  make  it  more  reliable.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  admit  Chinese  coolies, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  exclusion  law,  and  Con- 
gress will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  sugges- 
tion looking  to  its  modification.  The  Philippine 
commission,  which  fully  realizes  the  situation,  has 
again  and  again  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed 
giving  them  authority  to  admit  a  limited  number 
of  skilled  mechanics  and  laborers  from  China  under 
certain  regulations.  Their  plan  is  to  have  contract- 
ors, factory  managers,  owners  of  large  estates,  mine 
operators,  lumbermen  and  others  who  require  a 
large  number  of  laborers,  make  application  for  the 
importation  of  as  many  men  as  they  need  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  five  years,  and  give  a  bond  that 
they  will  deport  their  men  at  the  end  of  the  term 
agreed  upon. 

In  that  way  any  demand  for  labor  could  be  sup- 
plied without  permanently  increasing  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  islands  or  exposing  the  Filipinos 
to  the  competition  which  it  is  alleged  they  dread. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  Filipinos  take  no 
interest  in  the  argument.  They  do  not  care  how 
many  Chinese  come  into  the  country;  the  more  the 
better.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  seri- 
ous objection  from  any  source  in  the  islands  to  a 
limited  importation  of  Chinese  labor.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anybody  who  is 
opposed  to  it.  The  entire  opposition  comes  from  the 
politicians  and  labor  unions  in  the  United  States, 
who  know  nothing  about  the  situation,  and  are  act- 
ing upon  theories  rather  than  facts.  They  argue 
that  Chinese  competition  is  degrading  to  labor  in 
the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  it  must  be  prohibited.  The  only  objection 
you  ever  hear  raised- in  the  Philippines  is  that  the 
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Ohiaeae  are  frugal  and  eeonomical  and  lave  their 
money.  They  very  soon  advance  from  laborers  to 
petty  shupkeepers,  and  then  to  commiBiiioD  mer- 
chantM  and  jobtiera,  and  underbid  white  men  for 
government  contravtH  and  other  busineaa,  becaiue 
they  can  do  everything  8o  mui-h  cheaper  than  the 
Cauraaiana.' 

I<06s  of  a  BUpyard. 

Two  year*  ago  Meaara.  Faraum,  Boyd  A  Co.,  ship- 
builders, of  Shanghai,  propoaed  to  invest  half  a 
million  dollars  in  a  dry  dock  and  shipbuildin);  and 
repair  shop  at  Manila,  provided  they  were  allowed 
to  bring  with  them  a  portion  of  the  trained  mechan- 
ica  in  their  employ  at  Shanghai.  It  was  manifest 
that  they  could  not  do  buaineaa  without  shipwrights, 
machinists  and  other  skilled  labor,  and  it  was 
equally  obvious  that  these  could  not  be  obtained 
at  Manila.  Karnum,  Boyd  t  Co.  proposed  to  em- 
ploy two  native  apprentices  for  every  skilled  Chi- 
nese mechanic  they  imported,  and  in  that  way 
would  be  able  within  a  few  years  to  educate  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Filipinos  to  do  their  business.  But 
the  commission  had  no  authority  to  modify  the  ex- 
clusion law  or  to  make  any  exceptions  in  its  en- 
forcement. Hence  Manila  lost  a  balf-a-million-dol- 
lar  shipyard,  and  veaseia  needing  repairs  still  have 
to  be  aent  to  Hongkong,  Shanghai  or  Nagasaki  at  a 
large  and  unnecessary  expense.  All  government 
veasels  are  sent  to  China  for  repairs.  The  War  De- 
partment transports  are  compelled  to  go  there  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  when  that  money  might  be 
kept  in  the  Philippines  if  there  was  any  one  there 
who  eould  do  the  work.  If  the  recommendation 
of  the  commission  had  been  adopted  there  would 
already  be  a  good  supply  of  skilled  labor,  becausi; 
the  Filipinos  are  exceedingly  quick  in  learning 
the  use  of  tools. 

in  the  government  printing  office  at  Manila  near- 
ly  the   entire   force   is   composed   of    Filipinos,   and 


every  one  of  them  haa  been  educated  since  Ameri- 
can occupation.  The  Filipino  is  very  deft  in  the 
use  of  his  fingers  and  in  handling  tools.  He  learns 
with  anuLzing  rapidity,  but  he  is  inclined  to  be  care- 
leM  aiid  reekleaa  in  handling  machinery. 

Factory  labor,  however,  is  not  needed  so  much 
as  ordinary  agricultural  labor.  The  native  is  not 
only  reluctant  to  work  with  a  shovel  or  a  boo,  but 
he  is  weak  physically.  He  has  a  hollow  cheat  and 
narrow  shoulders,  and  the  muscles  of  his  body  are 
not  developed.  Military  officers  say  that  this  ia 
not  a  racial  defect,  but  insist  that  it  is  due  merely 
to  a  lack  of  exercise  and  insufficient  nourishment. 
In  proof  of  their  theory,  they  call  attention  to  the 
rapid  physical  development  of  the  native  scouts 
and  constabulary,  who,  after  a  tew  months  of  phys- 
ical culture  and  three  square  meals  a  day,  develop 
into  robust,  chesty  and  muscular  athletes,  capable 
of  any  amount  of  physical  labor  ami  endurance. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  Malay  countries 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Chinese  for  labor, 
and  that  wherever  they  go  they  thrive  physically 
and  save  their  money  and  make  useful,  induatrioua, 
law-abiding  citizens.  They  are  no  better  than  the 
Japanese,  however,  although  the  latter  are  more 
inclined  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  are  not  so  easily 
subject  to  discipline.  There  is  no  exclusion  law 
against  the  Japanese.  On  the  contrary  their  im- 
portation is  encouraged,  and  Secretary  Taft  made 
a  special  visit  to  Japan  when  (tovernor  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  as  many 
.lapanese  coolies  as  could  be  obtainol  as  laborers, 
upon  the  government  work.  Since  the  war  began, 
however,  nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  hurried  home  to  join  the  army,  and  those 
who  are  too  old  for  military  service  are  voluntarily 
sending  money  to  the  government  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war. — William  E.  Curtia  in 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  New  TyraLixt  in  Russia. 


ALEXANDER  BOULKJAX,  THE  CZAR'S  NEW  MINISTER  OF  INTER- 
IOR. IS  DESCRIBED  AS  A  MAN  AFTER  VON  PLEHVE'S  OWN 
HEART.— THE  OPPOSITE  OF  PRINCE  MIRSKY. 


Prince  Mir8ky-Sviato|>olk,  the  genial  and  lil>eral 
minister  of  Russia,  appeared  like  a  meteor  on  a 
dear  sky,  shediling  the  luster  of  benevolence  for 
»  brief  period,  and  then  disappeared,  almost  aa 
quickly  as  he  had  come,  among  the  dark  and 
threatening  clouds  on  the  political  horizon.  He 
wanted  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  internal  onler  and 
harmony  among  all  the  clasaea  of  the  empire  and  a 
reign  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  will  between 
the  government  and  the  governed,  but  he  left  the 
country  in  a  more  disorilered  and  chaotic  condition, 
and  with  less  confidence  between  the  ruler  and  the 
people  than  has  l>een  witnessed  in  Russia  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years — not  because  he  did  not 
do  what  he  conld,  but  because  he  could  not  do  what 


he  would.  He  did  his  best,  but  his  beat  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet   the  emergencies  of  the  situation. 

Prince  Miraky  believed  that  this  purpose  could 
best  lie  farthered  by  the  principles  of  sympathy  and 
generosity,  by  honesty  and  uprightness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  people,  and  by  making  wise  conces- 
sions to  just  demands  for  reform.  In  this  noble 
attitude  he  stands  out  as  a  unique  figure  in  the 
history  of  Russian  officialdom,  towering  high  above 
all   his  predecessors. 

While  has  has  not  left  behind  him  any  great 
deeds  to  crown  his  short  career,  the  example  he 
gave  will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and 
remain  a  lasting  influence.  The  country  aa  a  whole 
got  a  foretaste  of  what  it  is  to  breathe  freely,  the 
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people  were  accorded  the  privileges  of  free  speech, 
while  the  press  enjoyed  the  unheard-of  advantage 
of  expressing  its  honest  opinions,  without  molesta- 
tion from  the  authorities.  He  also  recalled  thou- 
sands of  political  exiles,  among  whom  were  hun- 
dreds of  minors,  sent  away  during  the  despotic 
regime  of  Plehve,  thus  gladdening  many  a  Bussian 
heart  and  many  a  Russian  home.  He  thus  showed 
what  a  humane  minister  of  the  interior  could  accom- 
plish even  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  in- 
deed so  alarmed  autocracy  that  it  has  now  taken 
away  the  control  of  exiles  from  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  placed  these  matters 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  cabinet. 

The  appointment  of  Alexander  Bouligan  (Buly- 
gin)  as  Mirsky's  successor  is  of  more  than  passing 
significance.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  rea- 
sons which  inspired  the  Czar  five  months  ago  to 
appoint  a  man  like  Mirsky  to  the  most  important 
post  in  Russia,  his  appointment  of  Bouligan  plain- 
ly shows  that  the  Czar  has  returned  to  the  reac- 
tionary policy  of  despotism  as  the  only  possible 
safeguard  of  autocracy. 

As  a  statesman  the  new  minister  of  the  interior 
is  as  yet  an  unwritten  page.  But  as  a  Russian 
o£Scial  he  is  known  for  his  conservative  and  re- 
actionary principles,  and  leaves  behind  him  an 
ugly  record  of  despotism,  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 
A  man  of  independent  means,  unscrupulous,  am- 
bitious, self-seeking,  an  ardent  supporter  of  bureau- 
cracy and  autocracy,  and  thoroughly  orthodox  with- 
al, he  has  been  the  recipient  of  continual  favors 
from  the  court,  and  has  rapidly  risen  from  one 
important  position  to  the  other,  until  now  he  has 
reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  enjoys  a 
great  position  in  the  Russian  empire.  And  as  such 
he  embodies  the  worst  traditions  of  the  tjinovnik, 
especially  as  exemplified  in  Durnovo,  Sipyagin  and 
Plehve,  in  whose  footsteps  he  is  sure  to  follow — 
it  he  dares. 

An  Ugly  Kecord  'of  Cruelty. 

Born  in  18o5,  he  graduated  from  the  Imperial 
College  of  Jurisprudence  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1871, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  member  of  the 
ministry  of  justice.  For  a  short  time  he  ofiBciated 
as  judge  in  the  district  of  Tamboflf,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1872  he  was  appointed  police  magistrate  of 
Kieff.  It  was  here  that  Bouligan  found  his  first 
opportunity  to  exercise  those  powers,  which  have 
made  him  a  favorite  at  court,  and  some  of  the  high- 
handed methods  in  dealing  with  unruly  peasants 
that  he  was  at  once  singled  out  by  Russian  bureau- 
cracy as  one  of  its  future  pillars.  Later,  in  1874, 
he  was  assigned  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
governor  of  Saratofif,  who  requested  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  of  military  service,  which 
at  that  time  needed  a  strong  and  resolute  man  at 
the  head.  Everywhere,  in  Sorotoff,  Zaritzyn,  Bola- 
moff,  Kursk,  wherever  his  influence  was  felt,  he 
manifested  high-handed  methods,  the  same  cold- 
blooded despotism,  so  familiar  to  the  Bussian  peas- 
ants in  their  dealings  with  Russian  oflicials,  and 
which  have  made  Russia  a  by-word  among  the  na- 
tions. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that 
Bouligan  had  his  first  real  opportunity  to  reveal 
his  talents  in  all  their  beauty  of  perfection.  It  was 
during  the  disturbances,  which  were  caused  by  the 
so-called  Boskolniki,  in  the  districts  of  Chava- 
lynsk  and  Petrovsk  in  1875.  These  comparatively 
harmless  outbreaks,  which  were  purely  of  a  religious 
character,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  Bouligan 
in  the  most  ruthless  and  tyrannical  manner.  Many 
of  the  simple-minded,  fanatical  peasants  were  killed 
and  wounded,  while  others  were  imprisoned  or  sent 


into  exile.  And  here  Bouligan  revealed  himself, 
not  only  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  despotism  at 
its  worst,  but  also  as  an  absolute  and  infallible  orth- 
odox, a  true  disciple  of  Pobielonostzeff,  the  notor- 
ious bigot  and  bloodthirsty  Christian,  who  occupies 
the  procurator's  chair  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and 
rules  the  spiritual  destines  of  all  the  BUssians. 

After  having  spent  some  time  in  Biga  Alexander 
Bouligan  was  made  inspector  of  the  prisons  of 
Russia  in  1879.  At  that  time  the  Nihilist  move- 
ment was  at  its  height.  The  prisons  were  filled  to 
overflowing  by  so-called  "political  criminals."  A 
humane  inspector  could  have  done  much  toward 
the  amelioration  of  the  miserable  conditions  in 
which  many  useful  and  innocent  lives  were  wast- 
ing away.  But  Bouligan,  true  to  his  principles,  did 
not  thus  interpret  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  On 
the  contrary,  he  succeeded  so  well  in  making  life 
still  more  intolerable  for  these  unfortunates  that 
Alexander  III,  after  his  ascension  to  the  throne, 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  to  take  charge  of  the  central  government 
of  the  prisons  of  Bussia.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
until  1886,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  dur- 
ing the  terrible  regime  under  the  Durnovo  minis- 
try, still  so  vividly  remembered  in  Bussia,  when 
the  political  suspects  were  the  objects  of  the  most 
violent  persecutions,  thousands,  on  the  least  pretext, 
being  sent  to  Siberia,  and  tens  of  thousands  lan- 
guishing in  dingy  prison  cells. 

Promotion  for  Services. 

For  the  excellent  "services"  thiis  rendered  to 
' '  the  country ' '  Bouligan  was  appointed  vice  gov- 
ernor of  Tamboff  in  1886,  and,  the  following  year, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Kaluga.  When  a  little 
later  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  man  at  the  head 
of  the  nobility  of  Sariask  who  was  without  faintest 
shadow  of  suspicion  as  to  his  loyalty  to  autocracy 
and  orthodoxy  Bouligan  was  at  once  singled  out  as 
the  proper  person  and  made  marshal  of  that  august 
body  as  well  as  curator  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  government  of  Saratoff. 

When  later  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  made  gov- 
ernor general  of  Moscow  he  took  his  old  friend 
Bouligan  with  him,  and  caused  his  appointment  as 
governor  of  the  same  province.  Bouligan  under- 
stood how  to  completely  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
omnipotent  grand  duke,  so  that,  in  1896,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Sergius,  he  received  the  title 
of  imperial  tutor.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
despots  grew  more  and  more  intimate,  and  in  1900 
the  grand  duke  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  held  his  ever  serviceable  and 
submissive  friend  by  appointing  him  assistant 
governor  general  of  Moscow.  In  this  capacity 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  suppressive 
and  reactionary  measures  which  made  the  name  of 
Sergius  the  most  hated  in  all  Russia.  The  strong, 
relentless  hand  of  Bouligan  was  also  felt  during  the 
suppression  of  the  recent  student  disturbances  in 
Moscow,  in  which  much  of  the  youthful  blood  of 
Russia  was  shed  to  appease  the  anger  of  autocracy. 

Such,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  new  Bussian 
minister,  appointed  as  the  guardian  of  Bussia 's  in- 
ternal affairs  by  the  will  of  the  late  Sergius,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Bussian  people — as 
complete  a  contrast  to  his  humane  predecessor  as 
he  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  all  that  is  worst  in 
the  traditions  of  Russian  ofiicialdom.  It  requires 
no  prophetic  vision  to  foretell  what  his  future 
policy  will  be,  unless,  indeed,  the  fear  of  the  bomb 
should  prove  too  strong  for  his  nerves — but  even 
so,  an  eagle  cannot  be  changed  into  a  dove  nor  a 
wolf  acquire  the  gentle  characteristics  of  a  lamb. 
— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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A^e  SLiid  AcKievement 


DISTINGUISHED  MEDICIST  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  AND  HIS  STRIK- 
ING ADDRESS.— A  PHYSICIAN  WHO  THINKS  MAN  MIGHT  LIVE 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  YEARS.— SOME  RECENT  IN- 
STANCES OF  LONGEVITY. 


With  the  noted  Dr.  Osier  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  (soon  to  be  of  Oxford)  pro- 
claiming his  belief  that  the  period  of  mao's 
greatest  force  elapses  at  the  age  of  forty; 
with  another  savant  declaring  that  there  is 
no  reason,  under  modem  conditions,  why  tne 
life  of  man  might  not  be  prolonged  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years;  and  with  the 
papers  recording  every  few  days  the  death 
of  some  person  who  ha.s  passed  well  beyond 
the  century  mark,  the  relationship  of  age 
to  eflRciency  and  to  the  physical  surround- 
ings of  the  present  day  becomes  an  absorb- 
ing consideration.  Dr.  Osier,  unfortunately, 
was  more  or  less  misunderstood  in  his  first 
statement  because  he  was  facetious  enough 
to  s>iggest  that  men  over  a  certain  age  should 
be  chloroformed,  but  the  drift  of  his  remarks 
seems  likely  to  linger  well  in  the  memory, 
especially  of  those  who  are  yet  under  forty 
and  have  some  years  remaining  in  which  to 
use  the  maximum  of  their  power. 


AFTES  THE  FOBTIETH  TEAS 


Dr.  Osier  Thinks  That  Uttle  is  Accomplished  by 
Men  Beyond  That  Time  of  Life. 

The  first  press  accounts  of  Dr.  Osier's  ad- 
dress were  as  follows: 

Baltiniorr. — That  little  in  the  world  is  accom- 
plishod  by  a  man  ovrr  40  years  ot  age,  that 
men  of  60  years  should  be  retired  or  chloroformed, 
that  American  medical  colleges  are  teaching  mon- 
grel systems  of  medicine,  producing  ignorant  prac- 
titioners and  borrowing  their  sciences  and  in- 
structors from  abroad,  and  that  Kurope  is  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  medical  universities,  were 
the  statements  made  in  the  farewell  address  of  Dr. 
Willinm  Otler  today  at  the  anniversary  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  institution  he  is  abont 


to  leave  to  become  head  of  the  medical  school  of 
Oxford  University. 

"I  have  two  fixed  ideas  well  known  to  my 
friends,"  he  said.  '*The  first  is  the  eomparativa 
uselesaness  of  men  above  40  years  of  age.  This 
may  seem  shocking,  and  yet  read  aright  the  world's 
history  bears  out  the  statement.  Take  the  sum  of 
human  achievement,  in  action,  in  science,  in  art,  in 
literature,  subtract  the  work  of  men  above  40,  and 
while  we  should  miss  great  treasure*— even  price- 
less treasures — we  woiud  practically  be  where  we 
are  today. 

Best  Work  by  Toong  Men. 

"It  is  difficult  to  name  a  great  and  far-reaching 
conquest  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been  given  to 
the  world  by  a  man  on  whose  back  the  sun  was 
still  shining.  The  eflfective,  moving,  vitalizing  work 
of  the  world  is  done  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40 
— these  fifteen  golden  years  of  plenty,  the  ana- 
bolic or  constructive  period  in  which  there  is 
always  a  balance  in  the  mental  bank  and  the  credit 
is  still  good. 

'  *  In  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  there  has 
been  no  advance  of  the  first  rank  which  has  not 
been  initiated  by  young  or  comparatively  young 
men.  Vasalius,  Harvey,  Hunter,  Bycht,  La  Gnnec, 
Virehow,  Lister,  Koch — the  green  years  were  yet 
upon  their  heads  when  their  epoch-making  studies 
were  made.  To  modify  an  old  saying,  a  man  is 
sane  moraily  at  30,  rich  mentally  at  40,  wise  spirit- 
ually  at   50 — or   never. 

"The  young  men  should  be  encouraged  and  af- 
forded every  possible  chance  to  show  what  is  in 
them. 

UMlew  Above  Age  of  60. 

"My  second  idea  is  the  uselessness  of  men  above 
60  years  of  age  and  the  incalculable  benefit  it 
would  be  in  commercial,  political  and  in  professional 
life  if,  as  a  matter  of  course,  men  stopped  work 
at  this  age.  In  that  charming  novel,  'The  Fixed 
Period,'  Anthony  Trollope  discusses  the  practical 
advantages  in  modem  life  of  a  return  to  this  ancient 
usage,  and  the  plot  binges  on  the  admirable  scheme 
of  a  college  into  which  at  60  men  retired  for  a  year 
of  contemplation  before  a  peaceful  departure  by 
chloroform. 

"As  it  can  be  maintained  that  all  the  great  ad- 
vances have  come  from  men  under  40,  so  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  shows  tliat  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  evils  may  be  traced  to  the  sexagenarians 
— nearly  all  the  great  mistakes,  politically  and  so- 
cially, all  of  the  worst  poems,  most  of  the  bad 
pictures,  a  majority  of  the  bad  novels,  not  m  few 
of  the  bad  sermons  and  speecbe*. " 
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Dr.  Osier  made  his  criticisms  of  the  system  of 
medical  education  in  America  while  praising  the 
hospital  and  the  laboratory  practice  accorded  at 
Johns  Hopkins. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


OSLER   AGAIN   HITS   AGE 

Professor    Reiterates    His    Original    Statement    in 
Answer   to    Criticisms. 

A  storm  of  disapproval,  some  of  it  good 
natured  and  some  of  it  bitter,  followed  Dr. 
Osier 's  utterances,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
persuade  him  to  modify  his  attitude.  But 
he  stuck  to  his  point,  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  containing  the  following  supple- 
mental account : 

Baltimore — Dr.  William  Osier,  who  declared  that 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  for  the  progress  of 
the  world  by  men  more  than  40  years  old,  and  that 
all  men  more  than  60  should  be  retired  or  chloro- 
formed, returned  from  New  York  to-day,  much 
surprised  at  the  storm  of  criticism  he  had  awakened 
but  adhering  to  his   statements. 

It  has  been  a  conviction  with  Dr.  Osier  for  years, 
and  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  upon  an 
essav  to  be  called  "La  Crise  de  Quaranteans" 
("The  Crisis  of  Forty  Years"),  in  which  the  state- 
ments referred  to  are  the  text,  the  conclusion  and 
the  whole  theme. 

"I  am  very  sorry  my  essay  is  not  ready  for  publi- 
cation now,"  said  Dr.  Osier.  "I  think  it  will  show 
pretty  well  that  the  best  work  of  a  man  is  done 
while  he  is  under  40  years. 

World's  Work  By  Young. 

"As  I  said  last  Wednesday,  take  the  sum  of 
human  achievements  in  action,  in  science,  in  art, 
in  literature,  subtract  the  work  of  the  men  above  40, 
and,  while  we  should  miss  great  treasures — even 
priceless  treasures — we  would  practically  be  where 
we  are  to-day. 

"It  is  difficult  to  name  a  great,  far-reaching  con- 
quest of  the  mind  which  has  not  been  given  to 
the  world  by  a  man  on  whose  back  the  sun  was 
still  shining.  The  effective,  moving,  vitalizing  work 
of  the  world  is  done  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
40. 

"After  40  a  man  can  make  money.  But  making 
money  is  not  the  great  work  that  tells.  The  crea- 
tive minds  seem  not  to  care  to  make  money.  The 
work  that  counts  is  the  essential,  fermentative, 
vitalizing  creations  of  the  mind,  and  history  shows 
that  men  under  40  have  done  the  best." 

' '  Will  you  prove  your  statement  concerning  men 
above  40  by  citing  special  cases  in  your  essay?" 
the  doctor  was  asked. 

"Why,  certainly,  and  plenty  of  them,"  was  the 
answer.  "Take  Darwin  as  an  instance.  His  great- 
est work  was  done  when  he  was  a  young  man,  ex- 
ploring South  America.  He  may  have  made  more 
money  after  he  returned  home,  but  making  money 
and  advancing  the  world  are  two  different  things. 

Money-getting  Excepted. 

"Then  your  remarks  do  not  refer  to  that  class 
of  men  who  accumulate  great  wealth?" 

"Of  course  not.  They  do  not  create.  They  live 
and  die  and  the  world  goes  on  just  the  same.  It 
is  the  men  who  do  things  that  move  the  world 
forward  whom  I   mean." 


' '  But  take  your  life  as  an  instance.  You  wrote 
all  your  books  after  you  were  40?" 

"Yes  but  I  didn't  wait  until  I  was  40  to  gather 
my  materials  for  writing  those  books.  I  waited 
purposely.  I  was  too  busy  before  I  was  40  gather- 
ing the  materials  and  making  observations  to  write 
books.  What  is  contained  in  the  books  is  the  result 
of  my  endeavors  before  I  was  40,  and  had  I  written 
it  as  I  gathered  it  and  then  quit  work  at  40  the 
world  of  medicine  would  be  just  as  far  advanced 
as  it  is   now. 

"A  man  can  make  more  money  after  he  is  40, 
but  that  is  not  an  indication  that  he  is  helping 
the  world  along  as  much  as  he  did  before  reaching 
40. 

"The  teacher's  life,"  Dr.  Osier  continued, 
' '  should  have  three  periods — study  until  25,  in- 
vestigation until  40,  profession  until  60,  at  which 
age  I  would  have  him  retired  on  a  double  allow- 
ance. Whether  Anthony  Trollope's  suggestion  of  a 
college  and  chloroform  should  be  carried  out  or 
not  I  have  become  a  little  dubious,  as  my  own  time 
is  getting  too  short. 

"I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that  with 
a  woman  I  would  advise  an  entirely  different  plan, 
since  after  60  her  influence  on  her  sex  may  be  most 
helpful,  particularly  if  aided  by  those  charming 
accessories,  a  cap  and  a  fichu." 


OUGHT   TO   LIVE   EVEN   LONGER 


New  York  Physician  Who  Deems  It  Possible  to 
Prolong  the  Life  of  Men  to  120  Years. 

Dr.  Philip  O'Hanlon,  coroner's  physician,  who  has 
performed  thousands  of  autopsies,  and  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
causes  which  bring  life  to  an  end,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  years  of 
an  average  person  should  not  be  prolonged  to  100 
or  120.  "Nervous  waste"  is  the  way  Dr.  O'Hanlon 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  deaths  in  middle  age. 

"I  believe,"  says  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  "the  time  is 
coming  when  the  average  life  of  human  beings  in 
civilized  communities  will  be  one  hundred  years  and 
possibly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  There  is 
no  reason  why  human  life  should  not  be  prolonged 
to  that  extent.  Vital  statistics  of  the  present  day 
show  that  persons  live  to  a  greater  age  now  than 
they  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Of  course 
I  do  not  refer  to  individual  cases,  but  the  general 
run  of  mankind  in  countries  where  civilization  and 
advancement  in  science  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  effects  felt. 

' '  Improved  sanitary  conditions,  education  and 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  surgery  and 
medicine  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this.  The 
tendency  of  the  medical  age  is  toward  prophylactics 
— that  is,  the  ability  to  prevent  diseases.  The  re- 
searches in  chemistry  with  the  microscope  make  it 
possible  to  tell  many  weeks  in  advance  the  character 
or  certain  diseases  that  are  developing  in  the  human 
body,  the 'condition  of  the  blood  revealing  this  and 
affording  to  physicians  an  opportunity  to  kill  the 
germs  before  the  health  of  the  patient  runs  down 
and  the  disease  develops.  When  the  germs  are 
killed  or  removed  the  patient  goes  on  living  with 
renewed  health,  until  a  trolley  car  or  some  other 
death  dealing  agency  ends  his  life. 

"In  many  autopsies  which  I  have  made  on  the 
bodies  of  big,  healthy  men  I  have  found  in  the  lungs 
indications  that  consumption  had  existed  at  some 
time  in  their  lives,  but  nature  took  a  hand  in  their 
treatment  and  effected  a  cure  by  depositing  lime  or 
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chalk  in  the  diseased  spot.  That  put  an  end  to 
consumption  in  the  men's  bodies.  The  building 
up  of  a  diseased  lung  with  chalk  is  nature 's  way 
of  bringing  about  a  cure.  If  man  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  nature  does  he  could  prolong  life  with- 
out difficulty. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  time  prevent- 
ives will  be  found  for  many  diseases  for  which 
there  now  seems  to  be  no  cure. 

"Improved  sanitary  laws,  aseptic  methods  and 
the  great  'knowledge  gained  in  surgery  and  in  medi- 
cine have  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  withib  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  forward  movement  in  the  direction  of  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  how  to  combat  diseases  and  ills 
to  which  man  is  subjected  is  bound  not  only  to  keep 
down  the  average  death  rate,  but  will  tend  to  insure 
to  people  who  observe  the  ordinary 'laws  of  health 
many  additional  years  of  life,  which  should  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  I  am  convinced,  extend  to  one 
hundred  years  and  even  more." 


MAY  LIVE   TO   150  YEAES 


Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry  Says  Immorality  Has  a  Direct 
Bearing  on  Man's  Longevity. 

Chicago. — Man  may  live  happily  and  usefully  150 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beeeher  Sperry,  of 
Oberlin,  O.,  who  expressed  this  belief  in  a  speech 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago. 

"After  a  third  of  a  century  of  scientific  study 
such  is  my  conclusion,"  said  Dr.  Sperry.  "The 
destructive  forces  which  bring  about  the  present 
low  average  of  longevity  are  manifold,  but  I  believe 
it  is  posisble  to  enjoy  good  health  and  activity 
up  to  a  century  and  a  half  by  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  human  possibilities  and  the  exercise  of 
this  knowledge." 

Dr.  Sperry 's  topic  was  the  "Science  of  Living." 
His  main  object,  apparently,  was  to  point  out  the 
influences  which  retard  longevity,  with  stress  on 
the  theory  that  immorality  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  physical  being. 

Climatic  conditions,  according  to  Dr.  Sperry,  have 
been  reduced  to  statistics,  proving  beyond  doubt 
that  both  torrid  and  frigid  atmospheres  tend  to 
shorten  existence.  The  greatest  longevity  existed 
in  the  temperate  zone,  he  said.  In  relation  to  the 
destructive  force  of  evil  habits.  Dr.  Sperry  spoke 
at  length,  and  his  scathing  treatment  of  drink, 
tobacco,  and  opium  was  derived  from  personal 
association  with   victims. — Kansas   City  Star. 


DB.   COLLYER'S  AGE   RECIPE 


"Live  Rightly  and  Don't  Worry,"  is  the  Way  to 
Secure  Long   Life. 

The  snow  was  blowing  in  great  wet  drifts,  melt- 
ing on  the  sidewalks  and  soaking  through  overcoats 
and  rubbers  when  a  representative  of  the  Sunday 
World  called  on  the  Eev.  Robert  CoUyer,  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  who  cele- 
brated his  eighty-first  birthday  in  December  last. 
Dr.  CoUyer  was  out,  his  son  said,. but  was  expected 
home  to  lunch  in  about  twenty  minutes,  so  the 
World  man  waited  in  the  library,  with  its  big  cases 
full  of  morocco-bound  books,  and  watched  the  driv- 
ing snow  that  obscured  the  other  side  of  Fifty- 
fifth  street. 

Soon  Dr.  CoUyer  arrived,  stamped  the  snow  from 
his  overshoes,  brushed  it  from  his  overcoat,  and 
entered  the  room. 


"How  is  it  that  a  man  of  your  age  dares  to  face 
such  a  storm  as  this?"  asked  The  World  man. 

Dr.  CoUyer  laughed  a  merry,  wholesome  laugh 
that  shook  his  long  white  hair,  and  wrinkled  his 
rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  into  a  mask  that  a 
Greek  sculptor  might  have  copied  as  a  symbol  of 
Comedy. 

"There  is  no  secret  about  it.  I  live  rightly  and 
never  worry,"  he  replied. 

"Did  you  never  worry f" 

"Only  once.  When  we  were  burned  out  along 
with  the  whole  city  of  Chicago  I  began  to  worry. 
Then  my  wife  said,  '  Don 't  worry, '  and  I  stopped. ' ' 

' '  What  is  your  recipe  for  attaining  old  age  with 
perfect  health  f" 

"Take  eight  hours'  sleep  and  do  the  work  that 
comes  your  way  as  well  as  you  can.  Men  should 
not  overtax  their  own  powers;  they  should  live 
simply  and  sanely  and  not  let  to-morrow's  possible 
troubles  worry  them  to-day.  By  sleeping  regularly 
eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  by  putting  all 
my  efforts  into  the  immediate  work  of  the  day  and 
by  living  rightly  I  have  managed  never  to  have  a 
day's  sickness  in  my  life.  I  have  never  even  had 
to  have  my  breakfast  in  bed  that  I  can  remember. 

' '  My  father  was  never  ill,  either,  and  he  died 
suddenly  at  a  great  age  while  at  work  at  his  forge. 
And  my  mother  never  worried  either." — New  York 
World. 


IS    105,   FOUOHT   AT    WATERLOO 


J.  L.  Roeder,  of  Qiiincy,  lU.,  Has  Lived  in  Three 
Centuries. 

Quincy,  111. — According  to  records  in  his  posses- 
sion, Johann  Leonard  Roeder  of  this  town  reached 
the  age  of  105  years  on  .January  21st  last.  Born 
in  the  year  1800,  he  has  lived  in  three  centuries. 
Moreover,  he  tells  how  he  served  under  Blucher  at 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  saw  both  Napoleon  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  in  fact,  carried  a  message 
from  Blucher  to  Wellington. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Leonard  Boeder,  as  he 
is  known  in  Quincy,  is  over  100.  .  In  Europe  birth 
records  are  carefully  kept.  At  a  certain  age  all 
the  youth  of  Germany  are  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  army,  and  at  the  time  each  receives  a  passbook, 
in  which  the  date  and  the  place  of  birth  are  in- 
scribed. 

The  writer  has  seen  the  passbook  of  Leonard 
Roeder.  In  very  fine,  old-fashioned  German  script 
it  sets  forth  that  Johann  Leonard  Roeder  was  born 
at  Wanderbuch  (Wurttemberg)  an  der  Dauber, 
Germany,  January  21,  1800. 

This  book  served  Mr.  Roeder  all  through  his  army 
life  and  was  stamped  at  different  towns  and  garri 
sons,  whenever  a  change  was  made,  with  more  re 
marks  and  specifications  added  in  script  each  time. 
His  identification  is  marked  thus  in  the  book- 
Stature,  5  feet  8  inches;  face,  oval;  nose,  straight 
hair,  black;  eyes,  gray. 

The  last  time  he  was  called  upon  to  use  the  little 
book — it  is  primer  size,  with  pasteboard  back, 
covered  with  blue  paper  and  bound  on  the  back  with 
a  strip  of  white — was  when  he  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1843.  People  who  have  lived  in  Quincy  aU 
their  lives  say  that  they  remember  Mr.  Roeder  as 
an  old,  grayhaired  man  thirty  years  ago.  He  is 
still  remarkably  well  preserved  and  were  it  not 
for  his  total  loss  of  sight,  which  oecured  last  year, 
he  would  still  be  active. 

Excepting  sight,  the  old  man  is  possessed  of  every 
one  of  his  senses.  Though  he  sits  in  his  chair  at 
the   window   in   repose,   with   hands   folded   in   his 
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Up  and  tjvt  closed,  he  U  ever  alert  when  spoken 
to.  He  is  neat  and  cleanly,  with  a  singularly  dear 
pink  and  white  complexion  and  snow  white  hair. 
Although  his  hair  is  a  little  thin  on  top,  his  head 
is  covered  as  well  as  that  of  a  man  of  fifty. 

The  writer  found  him  in  his  rocking  chair  by 
the  window.  When  spoken  to  he  was  instantly 
roused  and  color  came  into  his  face,  which  filled 
with  expression  as  his  memory  kindled.  He  speak* 
but  little  English  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  it  during  his  earlier  days,  but  now,  living 
in  the  past  again,  his  mother  tongue,  Qerman,  is 
the  language  quickest  on  his  lips. 

"Yes,  I  remember  it  all,"  he  says,  "but  it  was 
a  long  time  ago.  Yet  I  remember  just  as  well  as 
if  these  things  had  all  happened  yesterday.  I  have 
lived  in  three  centuries,  but  now  as  I  s\t  so  much 
and  think  it  is  Germany  that  comes  back  the 
most. 

"I  was  bom  in  Wurttemberg.  As  a  young  man 
I  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  but  as  all  young 
men  in  my  country  where  called  on  to  serve  the 
King  for  three  years  my  service  came  just  at  the 
time  when  Napoleon  was  fighting  all  Europe. 

"At  Waterloo  the  lieutenant  under  whom  T 
served  was  commanded  by  Qen.  Blucher  and  it 
was  my  duty  for  a  while  to  carry  messages.  On 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  carried  a  mes- 
sage from  Oen.  Blucher  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  saw  Napoleon  on  my  retnrn.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful day  and  a  wonderful  battle,  but  Napoleon  didn  't 
win.  I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  but  I  remember 
it  and  often  go  over  it  again  in  my  mind. 

"Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  I  had  some  com- 
rades here  who  were  in  the  same  wars.  They,  too, 
lived  in  Quiney  and  we  used  to  talk  it  over.  We 
all  came  to  America  together.  They  are  all  dead 
now,  and  I  am  the  only  one  left." 

The  old  man  is  always  visibly  grieved  in  bringing 
up  these  reminiscences.  His  family  say  that  after 
talking  over  the  old  days  be  often  becomes  de- 
spondent for  days  at  a  time,  even  to  refusing  his 
meals. 

"When  my  comrades  and  I  came  here  sixty-two 
years  ago,"  said  the  old  man,  "there  was  no  town 
here  at  all,  just  a  little  place.  I  lived  a  while  at 
Pittsfleld,  then  settled  here  with  my  wife.  I  came 
to  America  in  1843. 

"After  settling  here  I  took  up  my  trade  as  a 
shoemaker,  but  in  1888  I  retired  from  active  work. 
I  was  then  88  years  old. 

' '  When  Gov.  John  Wood,  of  Illinois,  lived  in 
Qnincy,  I  knew  him  and  made  all  of  his  shoes. 
He  was  a  big  man  in  this  State." 

"Did  you  ever  know  Abraham  Lineolnf"  was 
asked. 

The  old  man  smiled  sweetly. 
"Yes,  he  was  another  big  man,"  he  said,  nodding 
his  bead  slowly.  ' '  He  came  around  here,  some- 
times, yes.  One  of  our  citizens  here,  Mr.  Bushnell, 
was  his  law  partner.  Yes,  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
from  this  State,  but  that  was  a  lon^  while  ago,  too. 
I  ounnot  count  back  how  long.  I  just  remember." 
When  asked  about  his  health,  whether  he  followed 
any  laws  of  living,  or  had  endeavored  to  secure 
longevity,  he  answered: 

"I  have  never  been  sick  in  my  life  that  I  can 
remember.  I  never  had  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  (he 
has  only  one  tooth  left)  and  I  lived  like  other  peo- 
ple. In  Germany  we  smoked  a  great  deal,  but  when 
I  was  a  hundred  years  old  I  stopped,  for  I  thought 
that  was  long  enough.  Often  people  send  cigars 
now,  but  I  don't  smoke  any  more. 

"Before  my  sight  was  gone  I  used  to  read.  I 
never  wore  glasses.    My  eyes  were  always  good." 


Begarding  his  loss  of  sight,  b«  lost  one  eye  by 
accident  some  years  ago,  and  a  cataract  formed 
upon  the  other  last  year.  Up  to  hi*  104th  year  he 
was  possessed  of  every  sense.  At  first  he  was  very 
restless  and  brooded  much  over  his  blindness,  but 
now   he  seems   resigned   and   never  complains. 

"All  1  do  in  the  daytime  is  to  sit  here,"  he  says. 
' '  In  the  summer  I  have  my  flowers,  and  I  love  to 
hear   music." 

He  is  still  able  to  help  himself.  He  dresses  him- 
self, even  to  his  necktie,  and  laces  his  shoes.  He 
retires  generally  at  8  o  'clock  and  is  allowed  to'sleep 
as  long  as  he  wishes  in  the  mornings.  He  eats  three 
hearty  meals  a  day,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  foods, 
drinks  milk  in  preference  to  coffee  and  at  about  4 
o  'clock  every  afternoon  has  a  single  glass  of  beer. — 
New  York  Sun. 


HAI.E   AT   AGE   OF   111. 


Thomas  Morris  Never  Ate  Hot  Breads,  But  Has 
Used  Tobacco  and  Beer. 
Lincoln,  Neb. — More  than  100  years  ago  Thomas 
Morris,  of  Custer  county,  was  learning  the  butcher's 
trade  at  Landessel,  Shropshire,  England,  and  to- 
day he  is  a  strong,  hearty  man,  as  well  preserved 
as  the  average  man  of  75.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
years  ago  Morris  was  born  at  Werne,  Shropshire, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  enjoyed  remarkably 
good  health.  Even  at  his  great  age  be  is  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  takes  enough  interest 
in  the  controversy  over  dietary  systems  to  assure 
his  friends  that  he  owes  his  continued  existence 
to  his  care  in  avoiding  hot  rolls  and  pastry. 

' '  Now,  it  is  not  such  a  blessing  as  you  men  think 
to  live  to  a  great  age, ' '  says  Morris,  ' '  but  there  is 
some  satisfaction  in  life,  to  repay  one  for  living. 
When  I  look  back  into  the  past,  and  see  myself  as 
a  boy  learning  the  trade,  and  think  of  the  many 
events  which  have  happened  since,  I  feel  that  I 
have  achieved  something  in  the  knowledge  which 
has  come  to  me." 

The  centenarian  is  robust  and  is  of  the  typical 
English  physique,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
the  years  which  separate  him  from  his  boyhood. 

The  old  man  does  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
beer  is  injurious  and  credits  the  beverage  for  his 
long  life.  He  is  not  in  the  business  of  writing 
testimonials  for  the  brewery  product,  but  he  can 
not  refrain  from  mentioning  the  effect  of  it  when 
used  continuously  during  a  long  life. 

He  drinks  little  of  it  now,  but  that  is  for  the 
reason  that  he  lives  on  a  ranch,  away  from  the 
towns  where  he  might  purchase  it. 

Equally  odd  is  his  aversion  for  hot  bread.  The 
fact  that  he  has  abstained  from  its  use  he  credits 
with  partial  responsibility  for  his  longevity. 

"Hot  oreads,  you  know,  are  indigestible,"  he 
says.  "By  abstaining  from  their  use  the  stomach 
is  saved  much  labor,  and  the  health  is  improved. 
A*  a  boy  I  did  not  acquire  the  habit  of  eating 
bread  while  it  was  hot,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
taste  for  it.  The  hot  biscuits  which  meet  with 
such  favor  now  are  the  cause  of  much  ill-health.  I 
would  never  have  lived  to  the  present  time  had  I 
formed  the  habit  of  eating  such  food.  I  like  the 
wheaten  loaf,  when  it  is  cold  and  stale  enough  to 
crumble  a  little.  Then  it  is  at  ito  best  as  a  food, 
and  that  is  how  for  more  than  100  years  I  have 
eaten  it.  If  people  ate  less  of  the  warm  bread  there 
would  be  fewer  doctors'  bills  to  pay. 

"  As  a  result  my  health  is  much  better  than  that 

•  of  old  people  forty  and  fifty  years  younger  than 

I  am.     I  eat  heartily  and  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
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I   have   never  been  seriously   ill,  and  attribute  my 
health  to  my  Jiet. ' ' 

"I  have  always  found  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
gave  me  comfort,"  he  said.  "I  have  chewed  and 
smoked  and  have  never  felt  any  ill  effects.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  it  has  given  me  any  longer  life, 
but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  life  easier  at 
times.  The  use  of  the  weed  has  done  no  particular 
good,  but  it  is  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
anything  like  the  dangerous  poison  that  they  say 
it  is." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


NEW  YORK   MAN   DIES  IN  HIS   108TH   YEAR 


107  YEARS  OLD  AND  WELL 


Aged  Woman  in  England  Still  Enjoys  Life  After 
Notable  Experiences. 

London. — Healthy,  active,  and  in  the  possession 
of  all  her  faculties,  there  is  living  less  than  a  dozen 
miles  from  London  a  woman  claiming  to  be  107 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Miss  Henrietta  Johnson, 
and  she  resides  in  the  lowly  neighborhood  of  King- 
ston, on  the  Thames,  where  she  has  been  enjoying 
a  pension  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Miss  Johnson's  history  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  She  says  she  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1798,  but  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  month  and  date. 
As  a  baby  girl  she  was  adopted  and  brought  up  by 
a  wealthy  Baltimore  family  named  Caton,  and 
during  her  life  has  been  brought  in  contact  with 
many  celebrities.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  she  met  frequently  Betsy  Patterson, 
a  relative  of  the  Catons,  a  beautiful  woman  who 
married  a  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

Playmate  of  Napoleon's  Son. 

She  remembers  playing  in  the  garden  with  Jerome 
Patterson,  also  the  day  when  he  went  to  France, 
but  was  refused  permission  to  land  because  Na 
poleon  wouldn't  recognize  his  brother's  marriage 
with  Betsy. 

The  three  daughters  of  the  family  with  whom 
she  lived  had  the  distinction  of  marrying  English 
peers.  One  was  wedded  to  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
another  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  third 
to  Lord  Stafford.  All  of  these  have  been  dead  for 
many  years. 

About  sixty  years  ago  Miss  Johnson  came  to 
England  and  became  housekeeper  for  Lady  Welles- 
ley,  with  whom  she  lived  until  the  latter 's  death 
at  Hampton  court  palace,  about  fifty  years  ago. 
She  then  retired  from  service  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Kingston  on  a  comfortable  annuity 
granted  her  by  the  three  sisters. 

The  old  woman  relates  with  satisfaction  tlie  fact 
that  she  has  not  tasted  medicine  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Twenty  years  ago  she  was  recommended 
whisky  and  water  as  a  nightcap,  and  thinks  it  is 
that  which   has  kept   her  alive. 

Always  an  Early  Riser. 

Throughout  her  long  life  she  has  been  an  early 
riser,  and  even  now  gets  up  at  5  o  'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  until  two  years  ago  was  able  to  do 
a  little  gardening.  Her  appetite  for  food  is  much 
better  than  that  ot  thousands  of  persons  half  a 
century  younger,  her  hearing  is  perfect,  and  her 
eyesight  scarcely  yet  affected  by  advancing  years. 
She  is  always  cheerful,  and  clings  to  life. 

"If  I  live"  as  happily  as  I  do  now."  she  said.  "I 
want  to  live  a  long  time  yet.  I  should  love  to  visit 
the  land  of  my  birth.  I  have  not  a  single  relative 
living,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  one  is  now  alive 
who  knew  me  before  I  left  Baltimore." — New  York 
Herald. 


Foui   Generations    Watched    at   Joseph    McOrath's 
Bedside. 

Joseph  McGrath,  who  was  born  in  County  Down, 
Ireland,  died  recently  in  New  York,  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  more  than 
200  direct  descendants,  including  children,  grand- 
children, great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-grand- 
children. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  probably 
the  oldest  man  in  New  York.  His  wife  died  twelve 
years  ago.  She  was  three  years  older  than  he,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  ninety-eight 
years  of  age. 

Until  a  month  ago  Mr.  McGrath  was  as  vigorous 
as  a  man  of  sixty.  He  was  always  on  the  move, 
visiting  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  was 
greatly  beloved,  and  taking  open-air  exercise  every 
day,  rain  or  shine.  Old  age  seemed  to  seize  him  all 
at  once.  He  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed  and 
rapidly  grew  weaker.  Sunday  night  there  were 
four  generations  about  his  bedside,  and  neighbors 
were  calling  constantly  to  ascertain  his  condition. 
When  the  news  of  his  death  was  circulated  there 
were  general   expressions   of   grief. 

Members  of  his  family  attribute  his  hardiness  and 
longevity  to  the  outdoor  life  he  led.  In  his  youth, 
which  he  spent  in  Ireland,  he  was  known  as  one  of 
the  speediest  runners  in  the  whole  country-side. 

He  was  born  in  September,  1796,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  stonecutter  in  Ireland,  where  he  married. 
He  did  not  come  to  America  until  he  was  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  brought  a  large  family  with 
him.  His  wife  bore  him  eleven  children,  four  of 
whom  survive.  Michael,  the  eldest,  is  now  seventy- 
five  years  old.— New  York  Times. 


SAYS    HE'S    OLDEST    MAN    IN    THE    WORLD 


Stovan  Zikitsch,  of  Servia,  Has  Passed  the   117th 
Milestone  and  is  Vigorous  and  Hale. 

Stovan  Zikitsch  says  he  is  the  oldest  person  in 
the  world.  He  has  passed  117  years,  and  has  the 
records  to  prove  it.  Others  have  declared  they  are 
older,  but  Zikitsch  refuses  to  believe  them,  because, 
he  says,  they  haven 't  produced  the  evidence. 

Zikitsch  lives  near  Nish,  Servia,  and  is  wonder- 
fully vigorous,  with  clear  memory,  good  eyesight, 
and  strong,  hearty  voice. 

He  has  much  to  say  of  his  adventures  in  fighting 
against  the  Turks  in  his  earlier  years.  He  took 
part  in  the  war  which  gave  the  Greeks  their  free- 
dom, and  he  recalls  a  ' '  certain  young,  curly-headed 
Englishman,  much  loved  by  the  Greeks,  whose 
death,  occuring  during  the  insurrection,  they 
mourned  deeply. ' ' 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  Zikitsch  is  a  year 
older  than  Byron  would  be  were  the  poet  alive  to- 
day. Byron,  however,  has  been  dead  eighty  years. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A  Reasonable  Hypothesis. 

.lohnny — "Pa?" 

Father— "Well?" 

Johnny — "Do  you  laugh  in  your  sleeve  'cause 
that's  where  your  funny  bone  is?" — Town  and 
Country. 


Masculine  Inconsistency. 
Some  men,  who  take  the  fidgets  at  the  prospect 
of  an   hour  in  a   church   pew,  can  sit  all   night  on 
a  nail  keg  at  a  card  game. — Dallas  News. 
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The  Next  War  Area? 

BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER 
GIVE  TIMELINESS  TO  A  WORK  ON  TIBET  BY  AN  A880CIA- 
TIATE   OF   COLONEL   YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Ever  since  the  military  situation  in  South 
Africa  became  well  enough  settled  to  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Kitchener,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
strengthening  its  position  along  the  Indian 
frontier.  Gen.  Kitchener  was  appointed  to 
the  task  of  reorganizing  the  frontier  army 
quite  a  long  while  ago,  and  the  Younghus- 
band  expedition  into  Tibet,  which  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  the  general  defensive 
British  program,  has  finally  ruptured  the 
silence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Dalai  Lhama 
and  brought  the  "mysterious"  region  for- 
ward to  a  point  where  it  is  apt  to  become  a 
conspicuous  part  of  future  Asiatic  progress. 
Ku8.«ria,  beholding  the  British  action  and  chaf- 
ing under  the  obligations  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  has  resented  the  developments  to 
such  an  extent  that  not  a  little  of  the  animus 
of  the  North  Sea  torpedo  boat  incident  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  resent 
ment.  Also  within  the  past  month,  Russia 
has  responded  to  the  British  movement  by 
providing  an  elaborate  increase  of  her  own 
forces  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

The  general  situation  suggests,  natxu-ally 

enough,  that  the  next  area  of  trotible  in  the 

<  )rient  is  likely  to  be  not  far  distant  from  the 

land  which  Col.  Younghnsband  has  so  lately 

penetrated.    Therefore  there  is  a  peculiar  ap- 

positeness  to  the  review  of  a  work   upon 

Tibet  which   is  taken  from  the  New  York 

~^iin,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

The  pablieation  of  a  second  book  about  Tibet  on- 
ly a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cand- 
ler's volumr  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  superflous, 
hut  wp  Bhnll  scarcely  so  regard  it  when  we  bear  in 
mind  thiit,  up  to  some  months  ago,  no  European  eye 
had  looked  upon  the  Tibetan  capital  for  upward  of 
siity  years.     It  is  only  fair  to  say,  moreover,  that 


the  work  entitled  The  Opening  of  Tibet,  by  Perceval 
Landon  (Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.),  baa  the  sanction 
of  Col.  (now  Sir  Frank)  Younghusband  himself,  who 
contributes  an  introductory  note.  Neither  do  we 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Candler's  narrative, 
considered  as  the  embodiment  of  vivid,  first  hand 
impressions,  when  we  say  that  certain  chapters  in 
Mr.  Lander's  book  seem  to  deserve  special  commen- 
dation, such,  for  example,  aa  those  devoted  to  the 
early  annals  of  Tibet,  to  the  Buddhist  religion  and 
that  outgrowth  of  it  which  we  know  as  LAmaism, 
and  to  the  manners,  customs  and  arts  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  Those  also  who  desire  to  gain  a  full  and  ac- 
curate conception  of  Lhasa  will  do  well  to  supple- 
ment what  they  have  learned  from  Mr.  Candler  by 
a  perusal  of  the  three  chapters  allotted  to  the  same 
subject  in  the  book  before  us.  The  two  authors 
have  approached  their  common  theme  from  some- 
what different  points  of  view,  and  have  given  their 
most  studious  attention  to  different  aspects  of  it. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  that  we 
could  not  spare  either  of  the  volumes  that  under- 
take to  set  forth  the  outcome  of  the  Younghusband 
expedition.  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Landon 's  work 
we  shall  pass  over  the  reasons  for  the  mission  de- 
spatched from  Calcutta  to  Lhasa,  reasons  suf- 
ficiently discussed  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  Candler'* 
hook,  and  confine  ourselves  for  the  most  part  to  data 
upon  which  comparatively  little  stress  was  laid  in 
the  first  published  volume.  We  should  mention  that 
in  an  introductory  note  Col.  Younghusband,  while 
disclaiming  personal  responsibility  for  any  political 
views  expressed  in  the  book  before  us,  declares  him- 
self confident  that  no  more  competent  chronicler  of 
what  the  Tibet  Mission  saw  and  did  could  be  found. 
Ho  considers  himself  and  his  fellow  officers  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  companion  of  Mr.  Landon 's  enthu- 
siasm and  powers  of  description.  "He  (Landon) 
revelled  in  the  m3rsterie8  of  Tibet  and  appreciated 
to  the  full  the  wonderful  scenery  which,  to  my  mind, 
was  infinitely  the  most  fascinating  of  all  our  ex- 
periences." 


BarUest 

Historic 

R«Uc. 


We  should  not  omit  to  note  some 
historical  facts  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Landon 's  initial  chapter. 
He  tells  us  that  the  earliest  his- 
torical relic  of  the  Tibetana  is  • 
weather-beaten  stone,  the  Do- 
ring,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  Lhasa,  across  the 
courtyard  in  front  ot  the  western  doors  of  the  Jo- 
kang,  or  cathedral,  beneath  a  famous  willow  tree. 
Like  Asoka's  pillars  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Black 
Stone  of  Mukden  on  the  other,  it  both  records  a 
treaty  and  is  the  ontward  symbol  of  the  prosperity 
of  Tibet.     Our  author  adds  that,  like  the  Omphalos 
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at  Delphi,  or  the  London  Stone,  it  is  to  the  Tibetans 
not  only  the  centre  of  their  strange  shoulderblade 
shaped  earth,  but,  trom  a  more  practical  point  of 
view  the  goal  from  which  their  journeys  and  stages 
are  reckoned.     The  Do-ring  is  even  more  than  this. 
The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  783  A.  D.,  now  barely 
decipherable  upon  its  cup-shaped  surface,  corrobor- 
ate in  some  degree  the  legendary  history  of  Tibet 
so  far  as  this  is  ascertainable  from  Chinese  chron- 
icles.    We  learn  from  Mr.  Landon  that  this  history 
is  not   one  of  great  interest,  and  that  it  may  be 
described   as  one  of   continued  hostility  to   China, 
but  of  hostility  prosecuted  on  equal  terms.     That 
the   result    of   these   border   skirmishes   was   by  no 
means  as  uniformly  satisfactory  to  the  Middle  King- 
dom as  might  be  imagined  from  the  Chinese  version 
of  the  events  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  about 
the  year  640  A.  D.,  a  king  of  Tibet  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining   the    hand    of    a    princess    of    the    Imperial 
House  of  Tang,  against  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  and 
after  some  years '  fighting.     It  seems  that  the  story 
of  this  Tibetan  king  is  inerusted  with  inconsistent 
legends.    He  appears  to  have  married  a  Nepalese  as 
well  as  a  princess,  and  to  have  led  an  army  into 
India,  where  about  the  year  648,  he  inflicted  a  de- 
feat upon  the  King  of  Magadha,  from  which  place 
he  carried  off  the  famous  image  which  to  this  day 
is   the    chief   treasure    of    the   Jo-kang   or   Tibetan 
cathedral.     According  to  another   story,  the  image 
was  presented  as   a   free   gift   from  the   Buddhists 
of  Magadha  by  the  hand  of  an  envoy  whom  the 
same  Tibetan  king  had  despatched  to  India  to  ac- 
quire •  more    extensive    information   concerning   the 
Buddhist  religion.     The  legend  that  this  man  intro- 
duced writing  in  Tibet  and  that  his  Chinese  wife 
made  known  several  of  her  country's  arts  is  held 
by  our  author  merely  to  reflect  the  impetus  given 
to    foreign   influence   in   Lhasa   by   the    origin   and 
travels  of  the  two  persons  named. 


The    grandson    of    the   Tibetan 
Founding  King  to  whom  we  have  just  re- 

f  erred  resumed  hostilities  against 
^'^^  China,  and  in  763  A.  D.  actually 

Monasteries.        sacked  the  city  which  was  then 
the  capital  of  that  Middle  King- 
dom,   Changan,    or    Hsia-Fu.     He    had    previously 
given  proof  of  Buddhist  zeal  by  jnviting  the  famous 
Buddhist  saint  Padma  Sambhava  to  visit  his  coun- 
try.    This  incident  was  destined  to  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  future  of  Tibet,  for,  apart  from  the 
influence  wielded   by  him  personally  at   the   time, 
this  man,  known  also  as  Padma  Pani,  or  the  Guru 
Einpoche,  founded  the  Samye  Monasteries  and  the 
Bed  Cap  school  in  749  A.  D.,  and  eventually  reap- 
pears as   the   central   figure   of  Lamaism — actually 
more  important  than  the  Buddha  himself  in  its  tra- 
dition and  ritual.     It  is  his  soul,  itself  a  reincarna- 
tion of  that  of  Amitabba,  the  Bodisat,  which  is  born 
again  both   in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tashi-Ihumpo   and,   vicariously,  as   Avalokiteswara, 
in  the  body  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  Grand  Lama  of 
Ijliasa  also.     To  this  king  must  be  attributed  more 
than  military  skill  or  religious  fervor.     It  is  clear 
that  the  position  of  Tibet  as  a  sacrosanct  centre  of 
religion  is  due  to  his  recognition  of  the  vast  im- 
portance  of   the   country   as   offering   a   permanent 
home  to  the  faith  which  was  being  slowly  but  com- 
pletely expelled  from  India  at  the  time.     War  after 
war  followed  his  death,  and  in  or  about  783  A.  D. 
his  successor,  King  Ralpachan,  made  with  the  Em- 
peror Tai-tsang  the  Second  the  treaty  which  is  en- 
graved upon  the  Do-ring  at  Lhasa.     It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  high  sounding  epithets  which  the  contract- 


ing parties  apply  to  themselves  in  this  inscription 
already  reflect  the  semi-sacred  and  mystic  impor- 
tance of  Tibet. 


European 
Traveler. 


Mr.    Landon    deems    these  par- 
First  ticulars    necessary    in    order    to 
understand    much    of    later    La- 
maism, but  the  era  of  important 
legend  closes  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Langdarma,  the  younger 
brother  of  Ealpachan  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
in  709  A.  D.     Lang-darma,  who  had  murdered  his 
brother  to  clear  the  way  for  his  own  succession,  is 
the  Buddhist  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  this  persecutor  of  the  faith  is  still  annual- 
ly observed  in  Lhasa  on  the  threshold  of  the  Jo- 
kang,  where  a  fanatic  monk  achieved  his  purpose 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.     From  this  date  onward 
Tibet   was   divided   into   a   large   number   of   petty 
principalities  and  its  history  is  for  many  centuries 
obscure.     Lamaism,  however,  flourished   at   the   ex 
pense  of  the  body  politic,  and  in  1038  Atisha  or  Jo 
Ji-pal-den  again  reformed  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  1206  A.  D.  Tibet  was  conquered  by  the  Tar- 
tars, and  in  1270  Kublai  Khan  recognized  the  su- 
premacy of  the  head  Lama  of  the  Tibetan  people, 
an  arrangement  which  lasted  until  the  foundation 
of  the  Yellow  or  Gelupka  sect  by  Tsongkapa  in  the 
fifteenth    century,   and   the   final    establishment    of 
the  reincarnate  head  of  the  hierarchy  at  Lhasa  200 
years   later.      Before   that    momentous    event,   how- 
ever, the  first  European  traveler  had   already   en- 
tered Tibet.     Friar  Oderic  or  Odericus  of  Porden- 
one,  a  Minorite  friar,  appears  to  have  visited  the 
country  about  the  year  1328  A.  D.     He  was  return- 
ing from  the  east  coast  of  China  by  way  of  Shensi, 
hoping    eventually    to    strike    the    main    European 
caravan  route  through  Asia.     Mr.  Landon  deems  it 
certain  that  he  never  reached  Lhasa.     He  has  been 
called  "the  prince  of  liars,"  but  some  of  his  notes 
are  pronounced  good  and  interesting.     He  reported 
of  the  capital  of  Tibet  that  its  walls  were  black 
and  white;   that  its  streets  were  well  paved;   that 
the  Buddhist  prohibition  against  the  taking  of  life 
was  strictly  observed  there,  and  that  the  Tibetans 
of   the   rural   districts   lived,  as   they  live   now,   in 
black  yak-hair  tents.     The  title  of  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Sakya  he  gives  as  ^ibassi,  in  which  a  reflection 
of  the  Latin  title  of  the  chief  of  a  monastery  is 
seemingly  recognizable. 


Pages  of 
History 
Missing. 


From  that  time  there  is  a  blank 
of  many  years,  at  the  end  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  the 
present  regime  was  established 
by  Tsong-kapa,  a  monk  from  the 
then  populous  region  of  Koko- 
nor,  far  to  the  northeast  of  Lhasa.  His  reforma- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  sweeping  in  their  scope, 
and  though  at  this  day  the  various  sects  of  Lamaism 
are  divided  rather  by  tradition,  ritual  and  costume 
than  by  any  vital  dogmatic  schism,  the  superior 
strictness  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Gelukpas,  or  Yel 
low  Cape,  Tsong-kapa 's  sect,  is  still  noticeable.  Be- 
fore the  next  European  visit  to  Lhasa  the  Gelupkas 
had  consolidated  their  rule,  and  in  1624  Antonio 
Andrada,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  found  the  chief 
power  in  their  hands  at  Tashi-ihumpo.  This  mis- 
sionary was  the  author  of  the  most  widely  known 
description  of  Tibet  until  the  travels  of  Turner 
were  published  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Our  author  is  convinced,  however,  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  country  was  limited  to  the 
western  and  northern  parts,  and  that  Lhasa  still  re- 
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mained  unvisitcd.  The  doctrine  of  politickl  reia- 
carnation  bad  now  been  fully  accepted  in  Tibet. 
The  first  reincarnation  of  Amitabha,  or  Manjnari, 
the  Bodiaat — the  Indian  nynonyma  are  here  used 
for  the  chief  personage*  of  the  Oreat  Vehicle  of 
Buddhism — was  Oedan-tubpa,  Grand  Lama  of  Tashi- 
Ibumpo,  in  whom  Tsong-kapa  recognized  the  person- 
ality of  Padma  Sambhava.  Oedun-tubpa  thus 
founded  a  series  of  reincarnations  near  Shitagse  (a 
town  on  the  Tsangpo  or  Brahmaputra  Biver,  almost 
due  west  from  Lhasa),  of  which  the  successive  hold- 
ers made  sucn  effective  use  that  toward  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Na-wang-lob-sang  made 
himself  master  of  Tibet.  He  then  transferred, 
however,  his  capital  to  Lhasa,  accepted  the  title  of 
Dalai  Lama  from  the  Kmperor  of  China,  built  the 
Potala  Palace  ana,  most  important  of  all  his  achieve- 
ments, discovered  that  besides  being  as  Grand 
Lama  of  Tashi-lhumpo  a  reincarnation  of  Amitabha, 
be  was  also  a  reappearance  of  Avalokiteswara. 
Our  author  points  out  that  this  alleged  discovery 
producod  a  curious  result,  for  Avalokiteswara  was 
himself  an  emanation  of  Amatabha,  and  therefore 
inferior  to  his  "father  '  as  touching  his  potential 
manhood.  Thus,  though  the  entire  political  power 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  Dalai,  or  (irand  Lama  of 
Lhasa,  the  Tashi  Lama — as  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tas- 
hi-lbumpo  is  commonly  called — remains  in  theory 
his  senior  and  superior  in  spiritual  matters.  A 
government  similar  in  roost  respects  to  that  which 
is  now  established  was  afterward  inaugurated,  the 
forcible  introduction  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  of 
two  Ambans,  or  Viceroys,  with  a  strong  guard  be- 
ing the  result  of  the  Dzungarian  raid  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Lhasa  in  1717.  Chineae  suzerainty  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1720. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Landon's  initial  chapter  which 
traces  the  successive  attempts  of  foreign  nations  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  hermit  country 
need  not  detain  us,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of 
it  has  been  condensed  in  a  notice  of  a  corresponding 
section  of  Mr.  Candler's  book. 


of 
Priwts. 


The  Tibetan  form  of  the  Badd- 
Presumption  histic  religion  is  discussed  in 
Chapters  11  and  13.  There  is. 
or  rather  there  has  been  hither- 
to, a  belief  current  that  the 
Buddhism  of  Tibet  is  a  lawful 
descendant  of  the  Buddhism  which  Ouatama 
preached  beneath  the  pipuls  of  Bengal.  Extrava- 
gant it  was  known  to  be,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
had  become  incmsted  with  ritual  and  both  adorned 
and  humbled  by  tradition.  It  was  clear  also  that, 
for  the  common  folk,  the  letter  had  almost  killed 
the  spirit,  and  the  use  by  the  priests  of  their  sacred 
position  to  subject  the  laymen  to  tyranny  had  not 
escaped  notice.  After  all,  however,  much  the  same 
thing  is  to-day  tme  of  Christianity  also;  yet  the 
pure  flame  of  Christianity,  however  strange  or 
tawdry  the  shrine,  burns  perhaps  as  steadily  to-day 
as  ever  it  did.  Mr.  Landon  tells  us  that  this  parallel 
— which  the  student  carries  with  him  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  the  consideration  of  Buddhism — has  ob- 
scured the  tnith.  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  has  no 
longer  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  plain  austere 
creed  preached  by  Gautama.  Our  author  deems 
it  doubtful  if  the  founder  of  Buddhism  would  recog- 
nir.e  in  its  formulae  or  rites  any  trace  of  the  purity 
and  sobriety  of  his  own  faith.  It  is  pronounced 
hard  to  say  whether  he  would  be  more  offended  by 
the  golden  cooking  pots  of  the  Potala  Palace  or  by 
the  awful  self-mortification  of  the  immured  monks 
of  Nyendekyi-buk  and  other  hermitages,  where  as- 
ceticism   in   carried    to   an    extreme.     Except    in    so 


far  as  Buddha's  face  of  quietism  personified  still 
gazea  down  from  wall  and  altar  upon  the  ceremonial 
of  Lamaism,  that  religion  can  claim  little  connection 
with  the  creed  upon  which  the  reputation  and  power 
of  the  Lamaie  heirarchy  are  based.  The  truth  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Landon,  that  under  a  thin  mask 
of  names  and  personifications  suggested  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Master,  or  by  the  reforms  effected  by 
Asanga,  a  system  of  devil  worship,  pure  and  simple, 
reigns  in  Tibet.  The  monkish  communities  spare  no 
effort  to  establish  their  predominance  more  firmly 
every  year  by  fostering  the  slavish  terror  which 
constitutes  the  attitude  of  the  ignorant  classes  of 
the  people  toward  religion.  Not  even,  we  are  told, 
the  darkest  days  of  the  Papal  States,  nor  the  most 
bigoted  years  of  Puritan  rule  in  New  England,  nor 
the  intolerance  of  Genevan  Calvinism,  nor  Islam 
itself,  can  afford  an  example  of  such  absolute  domi- 
nation by  an  abuse  of  the  influence  of  religious  ter- 
ror upon  men. 


Two 

Types  of 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  between 
northern  and  southern  Buddhism 
goes  far  deeper  than  geography 
Buddhism.  "^^^    common   people   of   Burma 

and  Siam  still  apply  the  ethical 
standards  of  Gautama  to  their  daily  life,  but  north- 
ern Bnddhism  has  long  abandoned,  except  in  name, 
the  Indian  faith.  Amid  the  vain  repetitions  of  the 
Tibetans,  their  mechanical  aids  to  self-salvatioo, 
their  gaudy  and  frequently  obscene  rituals,  their 
hells  full  of  demons,  spirits  and  frightful  semi-gods, 
the  simple  creed  of  Buddha  has  long  been  lost  to 
view.  The  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  rather  im- 
plied than  taught  by  him,  is  still,  however,  polUieal- 
ly  useful  and  remains  almost  the  sole  link  which  yet 
connects  the  northern  and  southern  Churches.  We 
repeat  that  if  the  fllms  of  ritual  and  the  mendacious 
suggestions  of  tradition  be  brushed  aside  one  finds 
in  Lamaism  little  but  sheer  animistic  devil  wor- 
ship. To  the  Tibetans  every  place  is  peopled  with 
the  agents  of  a  supernatural  malice.  Evil  spirits 
must  be  exorcised  at  every  turn.  There  is,  how- 
ever, but  one  trustworthy  method  oi  exorcising  the 
powers  of  ill.  Prayers  of  themselves  do  not  avail 
as  defences  of  the  poor  in  Tibet;  they  can  be 
effectual  only  when  sanctioned  by  a  priest.  Not  a 
prayer  pole  is  set  up,  not  a  string  of  prayer  flag*  is 
pulled  taut,  not  a  prayer  water  wheel  or  prayer 
wind  wheel  is  set  in  motion  without  the  payment 
of  a  customary  fee.  The  tax  levied  upon  laymen 
by  the  priests  is  not  paid  in  money  alone.  The  lab- 
or also  of  the  people's  hands  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ruling  caste.  The  corvee  is  known  in  Tibet, 
as  it  was  known  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  no  feudal 
seignenrie  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  Europe  ever  exacted 
its  full  rights  as  mercilessly  as  does  the  narrow  sect 
of  self-indulgent  Lamas.  In  a  word,  no  priestly 
caste  in  the  history  of  religion  has  ever  fostered 
and  preyed  upon  the  terror  and  ignorance  of  its 
flock  with  the  systematic  brigandage  that  is  prac- 
ticed in  Tibet. 


It  is,  indeed,  conceded  by  Mr. 
Landon  that,  hidden  away  in 
some  quiet  lamasery  far  from 
the  main  routes  a  pious  and  vir- 
tuous monk  may  still  be  found. 
Once  or  twice,  in  the  recluse, 
unworldly  abbots  of  such  monasteries  as  those  of 
Dongtse  and  Xa-ka-re,  he  saw  an  attractive  and  al- 
most impressive  type  of  worshipper;  but  the  beads 
of  the  hierarchy  are  beings  of  a  very  different  order. 


B«ia 
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and  by  them  the  country  is  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
The  vast  aggregation  of  symbols  and  ceremonies 
which  have  strangled  the  life  out  of  the  simple 
and  beautiful  faith  of  Buddha  are  but  barriers 
which  the  more  rigorously  separate  the  priestly 
caste  from  its  lay  servants.  To  educate  the  latter 
in  any  way  would  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  Lamaic 
supremacy,  and  thereiore  the  whole  land  is  sunk 
in  an  ignorance  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel.  To  the  unlettered  hinds  the  aw- 
ful figures  which  scowl  from  the  walls,  blood  be- 
spattered, with  dripping  tusks  and  bloated  and 
beast-like  bodies,  are  as  veritable  as  were  ever  the 
pictures  of  a  mediaeval  hell  to  the  frightened 
catechumen.  To  them  the  muttering  or  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  strange  charm,  "Om  mani  padme  hum," 
is  the  easiest,  and  for  them  the  only  pathway  to  a 
vague  well-being  after  death. 

It  may  be  well  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Landon 
has  to  tell  us  about  the  Lamaic  hierarchy  with  some 
observations  of  Col.  Younghusband  himself,  which 
he  recounted  the  other  day — long  after  the  book 
before  us  went  to  press — at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society  in  London.  Of  the  Lama  who 
acted  as  Regent  of  Tibet  after  the  northward  flight 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  himself,  he  said  that,  pleasant, 
benevolent,  genial  old  gentleman  as  he  was,  he 
evinced  very  little  intellectual  power  and  but  a 
modicum  of  spirituality.  From  both  points  of  view 
he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  ordinary  Brahmin 
in  India.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  earth 
is  triangular.  His  intellectual  attainments  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  a  knowledge  by  rote  of 
prodigious  quantities  of  verses  from  the  sacred 
books.  According  to  Col.  Younghusband,  the  gen- 
eral run  of  abbots  of  monasteries  and  leading 
lamas  had  even  less  to  recommend  them.  One 
monastery  which  he  visited  at  Lhasa  contained  no 
fewer  than  10,000  monks,  and  another  had  7,000. 
They  were  a  repulsive,  sensual  looking  lot.  Col. 
Younghusband  concurred  with  the  author  of  this 
book  in  pronouncing  it  altogether  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  in  Tibet  could  be  found  a  pure  and  lofty 
form  of  Buddhism.  He  acknowledged  indeed  that 
Buddhism  and  Chinese  civilization  between  them 
had  raised  the  rough  tribes  who  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies ago  inhabited  Tibet  into  something  higher 
than  they  were  before.  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
life,  however,  had  been  stifled  by  the  rigorous 
monastic  rules.  The  result  was  a  people  of  in- 
flexible rigidity  wholly  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  altering  conditions  and  destitute  of  any  intellec- 
tual force  or  spiritual  impulse.  While  he  would 
not  deny  that  Buddhism  had  done  much  to  tame  and 
civilize  a  barbarous  race  of  demon  worshippers, 
Col.  Younghusband  warned  those  who  would  look  to 
Lhasa  for  any  kind  of  higher  intellectual  or  spiritual 
guidance  to  seek  it  nearer  home.  With  much  of 
the  impassive  contentment  still  inculcated  by  dim 
echoes  of  the  Buddhistic  faith,  the  Tibetans,  he  said, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  devil  worshippers. 
Their  religion  is  grotesque  and  the  most  degraded 
form  of  Buddhism  in  existence. 


Mr.  Landon  testifies  that  the 
Tibetan  laymen  are  a  pleasant 
race.  You  will  always  meet,  he 
says,  in  the  poorest  hut  with  un- 
failing courtesy.  Not  only  is  it 
a  recognized  duty,  but  the  visi- 
tor is  made  to  believe  it  a  pleasure  for  them  in- 
stantly to  bring  forth  an  offering  of  their  best.  It 
may  be  little  enough — a  tiny  bowl  of  barley,  three 


Agreeable 

As  a 

People. 


or  four  eggs  in  the  hand — but  something  will  al- 
ways be  forthcoming.  The  ordinary  villager  leads 
a  toilsopie  and  hard  life  uncomplaingly.  He  sleeps 
and  eats  on  the  floor  of  his  hut.  Of  furniture  he 
has  next  to  none;  two  or  three  brass  or  copper 
bowls,  a  big  unglazed  red  porcelain  teapot  and  a 
few  lengths  of  tnick  red  or  gray  cloth  make  up,  if 
we  except  the  implements  of  .his  trade,  all  you  will 
ever  find  in  his  house.  The  habitual  courtesy  of 
the  Tibetan  common  people  is  exemplified  in  their 
forms  of  speech.  Unlike  Hindustani  races,  they 
not  only  have,  but  continually  use,  words  for 
"please"  and  "thank  you."  The  greeting  to  a 
visitor,  corresponding  roughly  with  ' '  how  do  you 
do,"  is  literally,  "sit  and  adhere  to  the  carpet," 
while  the  farewell  phrase  may  be  translated  "sit 
down  slowly."  A  host  speeds  his  departing  guest 
with  an  adjuration  to  ' '  walk  slowly. ' ' 


Marry 

The  VHiole 

Family. 


Perhaps  the  best  known  thing 
about  Tibet  is  the  usage  that 
prevails  throughout  the  country 
tor  a  woman  to  marry  all  her 
husband's  brothers  as  well  as 
himself.  Our  author  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  how  the  Tibetan  type  of  polyand- 
ry arose,  but  he  points  out  that  the  population  of 
the  country,  whether  as  a  result  of  this  custom 
alone  or  not,  is  steadily  decreasing.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  have  to  be  consigned  to  nun- 
neries. It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  the  plan 
worked  well  enough  so  far  as  the  polyandrous  family 
was  concerned.  The  wives  may  expect  very  little, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  many-husbanded 
ladies  appeared  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
comfortable  home  for  their  changing  housemates. 
The  comparative  infrequency  of  friction  is  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  husband  is 
seldom  in  the  house  at  a  time.  If  there  are  three 
sons  in  a  family,  for  instance,  the  third  will  become 
a  lama  or  monk,  the  eldest  will  remain  chiefly  at 
home,  and  the  second  son  will  tend  the  flocks  on 
the  grazing  grounds,  or  carry  their  wool  to  the  near- 
est market.  The  two  lay  brothers,  therefore,  sel- 
dom meet,  and  the  polyandrous  wife  apparently 
chooses  which  of  the  two  she  would  rather  look 
after  for  the  moment. 

One  noticeable  outcome  of  the  custom  is  that  the 
women  have  developed  a  distinctly  stronger  char- 
acter than  the  men.  No  layman  or  laywoman,  of 
course,  has  any  opportunity  to  exercise  public  in- 
fluence; that  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Lamas. 
In  the  realm  of  commerce,  however,  the  women  are 
usually  supreme.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  Mr. 
Landon 's  experience,  both  at  Gyantse  and  at  Lhasa. 
It  was  the  woman  who  managed  the  family  trading, 
and  if  the  man  took  any  part  in  it  it  was  only  to 
help  carry  the  goods  backward  and  forward  between 
the  bazaar  and  the  town.  Our  author  has  some- 
times known  a  woman  refer  to  her  husband  before 
she  would  sell  an  unusually  good  turquoise  studded 
charm  box  or  other  jewel,  but  as  a  rule  she  would 
dispose  of  the  household  possessions  without  con- 
sulting anybody.  To  any  one  who  knows  India, 
this  independence  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ti- 
betan wife  exemplifies  the  vast  social  difference 
marked  by  the  barrier  of  the  Himalayas.  We 
are  told  that  some  of  the  Tibetan  women  belonging 
to  the  lower  classes  are  not  bad  looking,  though 
beneath  the  dirt,  allowed  to  accumulate  for  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  their  com- 
plexion. A  lady  belonging  to  an  aristocratic  Lhasan 
family  is  described  as  "extremely  handsome." 
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Hm 

Its  Own 

Tea. 


Oar  anthor  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  something  of  Tibetan 
homes,  both  lay  and  clerical. 
He  was  entertained  by  a  mag- 
nate who  lived  near  Qyantse  on 
the  road  to  Lhasa.  Tea,  it 
seems,  in  Tibet,  is  sni  generis.  The  decoction  bears 
not  the  vaguest  semblance  to  the  pale,  scented 
beverage  of  China  and  Japan,  nor  to  the  milkless, 
lemon  flavored  glassfuls  of  Bussia;  still  less  to  the 
sugared  slop  one  gets  in  London.  Tea  is  imported 
in  Tibet  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  which  vary  much 
in  quality;  they  are  made  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Szechuan,  and  the  tea  leaves  are  glued,  with 
something  that  looks  like  sawdust,  into  hard  blocks, 
the  grades  of  which  are  not  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  foreigner.  The  beverage  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: A  corner  is  knocked  off  a  flve-pound  brick, 
and  it  is  infused  in  boiling  water  in  a  teapot.  The 
infusion  is  then  poured  into  a  cylindrical  bamboo 
«bam,  and  a  large  lump  of  salt  is  churned  up  into 
it.  The  amount  of  energy  spent  upon  this  churning 
is  described  as  extraordinary.  The  moment  the  salt 
is  well  stirred  up  in  the  beverage  a  pound  of  butter 
is  slid  down  into  the  bamboo  veMelB,  and  another 
minute's  furious  work  produces  the  liquid  as  it  is 
drunk  in  Tibet.  Our  author  says  that,  if  you  are 
expecting  the  sweetened,  milky  brew  drunk  in  Eng- 
land, yon  will  be  disgusted  when  you  put  your  lips 
to  the  thickish,  chocolate  colored  mess,  to  which  a 
little  flour  is  sometimes  added  to  give  it  greater 
consistency.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  regatd 
it  as  a  soup,  you  will  find  that  it  has  some  sound 
qualities.  After  tea  his  Tibetan  hostess  gave  Mr. 
Landon  a  luncheon.  It  began  with  a  heaped  bowlful 
of  boiled  eggs.  These  had  to  be  eateli  with  the 
fingers,  as  there  are  no  spoons  or  forks  in  Tibet. 
The  next  course  was  composed  of  "sweet  chupatty 
like  things,  which  had  absolutely  no  taste  and  were 
rather  mealy  in  the  mouth.  Then  came  little  balls 
of  forcemeat  skewered  by  fours  upon  a  straw.  A 
following  dish  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  sweets 
did  not  prepare  us  for  the  mo-mo,  which,  as  the 
Tibetan  piece  de  resistance,  we  should  have  waited 
for."  The  mo-mo  are  dumplings  of  thick  pudding 
wrapped  around  some  questionable  meat.  Our  au- 
thor says  that  the  mixture  of  suet  and  carrion  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  stomach.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  host  offered  him  a  drink  that  he  found 
extraordinarily  good.  It  was  homemade  whiskey, 
which  bad  all  the  peaty  reek  of  Irish  potheen. 


Some 

Toogh 

Spelling. 


Mr.  Landon  does  not  attempt  to 
give  a  full  aecQunt  of  either  the 
written  or  spoken  language  of 
Tibet.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  however,  he  points  out 
the  difficulty  of  spelling.  For 
example,  the  province  of  "U"  is  spelled  "Dbus," 
and  De  (rive))  is  spelled  "Abraa,"  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  first  syllable  of  De-bung  Monastery 
is  spelled.  The  spoken  language  of  Tibet  is  entirely 
distinct  from  both  Hindustani  and  Chinese.  It  is 
an  agglutinative,  monosyllabic  tongue:  we  are  told 
that  neither  the  strueture  nor  some  acquaintance 
with  the  remarkably  large  vocabulary  is  difficult 
to  acquire.  The  trouble  is  that  almost  from  the 
outset  the  practical  colloquial  language  is  fouhd 
by  the  learner  to  be  an  inextricable  tangle  of  idioms. 
Noticeable  is  the  indistinctness  with  which  it  is 
muttered.  If  yon  were  to  say  to  a  man  deliberately 
and  slowly  the  Tibetan  words  for  "call  me  to-mor- 
row morning  at  six  o'clock,"  be  would  smile  polite- 
ly, but   make  not   the  slightest  attempt  to  under- 


stand; if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  threw  at  him  the 
same  words  jumbled  up  in  a  polysyllabic,  hyphenated 
utterance,  you  would  be  instantly  understood.  It 
seems  that  some  Tibetan  words  are  very  impressive: 
for  example,  a  duck  is  a  "mud  fowl;"  to  awaken 
is  to  "murder  sleep;"  a  flower  is  a  "button  (or 
canopy)  of  Are;"  a  General  is  "Lord  of  the  .\r 
row."  Bribery  could  hardly  be  defined  more  neat- 
ly than  by  the  Tibetan  "secret  push."  A  peculiar- 
ity of  the  language  is  the  use  of  two  opposites  in 
conjunction  to  express  the  quality  wherein  they 
differ.  Thus  distance  is  literally  "far-near," 
weight  is  "light-heavy,"  height  is  "high-low,"  and 
"cold-warm"  means  temperature.  Such  compara- 
tively delicate  shades  of  meaning  as  are  required 
to  indicate  slightly  varying  tints  in  horses  may 
readily  be  conveyed  in  Tibetan;  for  instance,  a 
chestnut  horse  with  a  black  mane  can  be  described 
in  a  word.  Significant,  also,  is  the  fact  that  in 
Tibetan  there  is  a  single  word  for  "the  interde- 
pendence of  causes."  The  capacious  honorific  voca- 
bulary is  a  stumbling  block,  though  for  ordinary 
travelling  purposes  it  is  scarcely  needed.  The 
stranger  will  always  be  pardoned  if  he  prefaees  his 
remarks  with  an  apology  for  not  being  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  courtesy;  but  as  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
test every  remark  made  to  him  will  be  couched  in- 
stinctively in  that  language,  he  will  find  himself 
very  little  advantaged. 


Literature 
ObIt 

Beliglons. 


The  literature  of  Tibet  is  almost 
entirely  religious.  It  consists  of 
the  Kan-guyr,  or  sacred  scrip- 
tures, in  more  than  one  hundred 
volumes;  the  Ten-guyr,  or  com- 
mentaries on  the  scriptures,  in 
three  hundred  volumes,  and  countless  tomes  filled 
with  the  tales,  parables,  biogrraphies  and  legends  of 
the  great  teachers  of  the  Lamaic  Church.  Mr.  Lan- 
don tells  us  that,  from  a  mechanical  and  artistic 
point  of  view,  these  books  are  wonderful  things.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  the  oddities  of  Tibet  that  in 
tbis  unlettered  country  are  produced  more  beautiful 
books  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Before 
the  volume  is  opened  the  covers  alone  pre- 
sent an  example  of  beauty  and  loving  care 
which  Orolier  could  never  have  secured  from  the 
best  of  his  binders.  "The  outer  cover  is  about 
thirty  inches  by  eleven  inches;  it  is  of  hard,  close 
grained  wood  divided  into  three  panels;  each  panel 
is  carved  with  minute  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  is  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
Buddhas  seated  on  the  lotus  throne,  cut  in  a  quarter- 
inch  relief.  Bound  him,  with  strong  and  free  grace, 
the  conventional  foliage  of  the  Bo-tree  fills  the  en- 
tire field,  except  immediately  overhead,  where  the 
garuda  bird,  all  beak  and  eyes,  sits  keeping  watch. 
Above  and  below  are  rows  of  smaller  images  carved 
in  exquisite  detail."  The  three  panels  are  said  to 
refer  to  the  three  conceptions  of  the  Buddha. 
Again:  "The  whole  cover  is  heavily  gilt,  and  one 
turns  the  leaf  to  find  a  silk  veil,  probably  of  olive 
green,  carnation  or  rose  madder,  protecting  the  first 
page  of  the  manuscript  itself.  This  first  page  is 
made  of  fine,  stout  paper,  bearing  in  the  middle 
what  looks  exactly  like  the  depressed  plate-mark 
of  an  etching;  the  whole  is  of  deep  rich  glazed  Prus- 
sian blue,  and  in  the  inset  panel  in  the  middle,  the 
opening  words  of  the  book  are  written  in  large 
raised  gold  characters.  The  next  page  contains  to 
the  left  a  miniature,  and  then  the  book  begins.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  the  text  is  painted  in  large 
regular  letters  of  gold,  some  of  the  choicer  volumes 
having  alternate  lines  of  gold  and  silver.     Although 
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they  are  no  longer  used,  the  holes  through  which 
the  binding  strap  originally  ran  through  the  leaves 
themselves  in  two  places  are  still  left  clear  and  in- 
dicated by  thin  gold  circles.  Cumbersome,  of 
course;  these  books  are,  but  the  care  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  them  would  have  delighted  the  heart 
of  William  Morris. ' ' 

*       «       * 

It  is  evident  from  our  author's 
A.rf.   HT  4-  account  that  art  in  Tibet  is  still 

Art  Not  jjj  ^  conventional  state.   The  tech- 

Developed,  nique  of  miniature  painting  up- 

on an  enormous  scale,  however, 
has  been  thoroughly  mastered 
by  the  Tibetans.  Mr.  Landon  thinks  that  the  only 
parallel  to  the  microscopic  work  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  such  buildings  as  the  Nachung  Choskyong 
temple  outside  Lhasa  is  exhibited  by  the  seventh 
and  eighth  century  illuminators  of  the  Irish  school. 
The  general  effect  of  a  painted  wall  in  Tibet  is  pro- 
nounced not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Italian  tapestries 
of  the  best  period,  and  our  author  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  designer's  object  in  both  cases  is 
the  same.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
expended  on  the  smallest  details  of  dress,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  flower  work  is  done,  Mr. 
Landon  doubts  whether  the  author's  intention  in 
either  case  is  to  produce  figures  to  be  examined  by 
themselves.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  composition  of  a  Tibetan  fresco  is 
masterful.  The  ground  is  well  covered,  but  never 
crowded;  the  subordination  of  the  less  important 
to  the  more  important  is  never  mistaken,  and  in  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest  matters  the  sym- 
bolism is  unerring  and  full  of  significance.  In  a 
word,  although  convention  reigns  supreme,  "it  does 
not  take  long  for  the  most  prejudiced  European  to 
realize  that  the  golden  and  blue  and  red  faced  fig- 
ures are  essential  to  the  artistic  balance  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  legend  before 
his  eyes.  Of  the  color  there  is  less  to  say.  It  is 
intensely  strong,  and,  tnough  one  rapidly  realizes 
that  is  is  justified  in  the  mass,  not  only  is  it  as 
open  to  criticism  in  the  detail  as  is  a  holiday  crowd 
of  natives  in  India,  but  the  secret  of  the  extraordi- 
nary harmonies  so  successfully  produced  remains  as 
completely  beyond  the  power  of  European  repro- 
duction." We  learn  from  Mr.  Landon  that  a 
change  has  recently  come  over  Tibetan  draughts- 
manship. There  is,  it  seems,  a  falling  away  from 
the  austere  standard  of  other  days  and  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  merely  pretty  pink  and  white  de-  ■ 
signs  of  a  Chinese  type.  This  deterioration  is 
visible  not  only  in  the  coloring  but  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.  The  colors,  by  the  way,  which  are  used 
in  Tibetan  painting  are  curious;  they  are  water 
colors  ground  up  with  a  large  amount  of  body  color 
and  stiffened  with  glue  or  some  such  material.  They 
last  indefinitely  and,  so  far  as  our  author  could  as- 
certain, the  tints  do  not  fade.  It  appears  that  in 
Tibet  the  names  of  no  artists  are  preserved. 


Jewelry 

and 
Music. 


We  are  told  that  the  jewelry  of 
Tibet  is  exquisitely  finished  and 
in  a  slight  degree  suggestive  of 
Byzantine  work.  Mr.  Landon 
has  in  his  possession  a  crown 
that  came  originally  from  the 
head  of  a  Buddha  in  Nenyeng  Monastery.  Nothing 
can  exceed,  he  says,  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
figure  of  Buddha  in  carved  turquoise  is  inset  into  the 
central  leaf.  "The  foliation  throughout  is  strong; 
clean  cut  and  decided,  and  the  general  balance  of 
the  diadem  will,  I  think,  be  universally  admitted. 


It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Tibetan  work, 
and  the  sparing  use  of  turquoise  in  its  composition 
is  the  more  satisfactory  because  it  is  clear  that 
neither  time  nor  money  was  spared  in  its  manufac- 
ture."  Our  author  bought  in  Lhasa  two  gold  ear- 
rings set  with  large  pieces  of  turquoise,  and  a  square 
charm  box  of  typical  design,  the  stones  and  general 
workmanship  of  which  are  pronounced  undoubtedly 
above  the  average.  He  also  obtained  two  beautiful 
charm  boxes  of  gold  and  turquoise,  both  the  work- 
manship and  stones  of  which  are  of  the  finest  class. 
The  brass  work  of  the  Tibetans  is  said  to  exhibit 
their  art  in  its  highest  form.  ' '  The  little  gods 
which  sit  in  rows  along  the  altar  shelves  of  Tibet 
are  models  of  good  and  restrained  convention.  The 
finish  is  delicate,  and  the  sheer  technical  skill  with 
which  the  artist  manipulates  his  material  is  un- 
deniable. The  same  delicate  workmanship  is  car- 
ried into  other  objects  of  their  religion  or  daily 
life."  Mr.  Landon  adds  that  the  Tibetans  are 
capable  of  producing  pottery  of  a  fair  quality,  but 
it  is  quite  beyond  their  powers  to  water  mark  a  de- 
sign into  the  material.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
woven  stuffs  are  extremely  interesting  and  the  pat- 
terns are  indigenous.  "It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
nothing  manufactured  in  Tibet  is  positively  ugly, 
and  though  the  hieroeratic  tendencies  which  have 
checked  the  political  independence  of  the  people 
have  also  confined  its  artists  within  narrow  channels, 
the  very  stiffness  of  the  style  has  not  been  without 
its  definite  use  in  educating  the  natural  taste  of 
the  Tibetans."  Of  the  national  music  Mr.  Landon 
finds  it  impossible  to  say  much.  The  temple  ser- 
vices are  intoned,  it  seems,  on  three  or  four 
notes  which  approximate  to  those  of  our  own 
scale.  But  the  Tibetans  have  not  reached  the  stage 
at  which  noise  ceases  to  be  the  first  aim  of  the  mu- 
sician. Our  author  would  not  have  us  infer  that 
the  noise  is  always  an  ugly  one.  Heard  a  mile  away 
across  the  plain,  the  sound  of  a  temple  gong  beaten 
or  the  long  purr  of  a  well  blown  conch  lives  in  one 's 
memory,  we  are  told,  as  by  no  means  unpleasing. 
Heard  close  at  hand,  however,  the  music  of  Tibet 
is  merely  barbarous.  The  general  effect  of  a 
Tibetan  service  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  farmyard  or 
a  nursery. 


Overcoming 

Convention- 

aUty. 


We  have  referred  to  Tibetan 
polyandry.  We  may  mention  al- 
so that  the  marriage  customs  of 
the  country  are  like  those  of  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind,  i.  e., 
the  lady  is  bought.  One  feature 
in  the  preliminaries,  however,  differentiates  them 
strongly  from  the  metnod  in  vogue  in  modern  Eng- 
land. The  girl 's  mother  will  firmly  and  repeatedly 
insist  upon  the  ugliness  and  uselessness  of  the  de- 
butante whenever  a  suggestion  of  marriage  is  made 
by  the  professional  matchmaJter  of  the  villagfe.  This 
conventional  modesty,  however,  can  be  overcome  by 
a  little  negotiation.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Landon 
that  ' '  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  are  as  necessary 
to  a  smart  wedding  in  Tibet  as  in  America,  and,  if 
Chandra  Das  is  to  be  believed,  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  whether  a  wedding  present  is  expected  or 
not  is  overcome  in  Lhasa  by  a  simple  device.  The 
maiden  presents  a  cheap  little  katag  or  scarf  to 
every  one  from  whom  she  would  like  a  wedding 
gift.  At  the  actual  marriage  there  is  a  slight  re- 
ligious service.  The  officiating  lama,  after  prayer, 
declares  the  woman  to  be  from  henceforth  the  bride 
of  her  husband— and  of  his  brothers.  The  usual 
Oriental  overeating  accompanies  the  rite."  Our 
author  adds  that  ' '  divorce  in  Tibet  is  expensive, 
but  easily  obtained,  though  the  necessity  for  any 
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such  annulment  of  the  marriage  tie  is  greatly  're- 
duced by  the  frequency  uf  '  Mer  dithian '  mar- 
riages,"  that  is  to  say,  unions  the  parties  to  which 
take  each  other  on  trial  for  a  term  of  years. 

It  seems  that  in  private  life  the  Tibetan  is  a 
cheerful  body,  though  he  has  the  defects  that  are 
apt  to  accompany  geniality.  He  gets  drunk  not  in- 
frequently, and  is  at  no  time  encumbered  with  a 
superfluity  of  morals.  He  is,  narertheless,  a  hard 
worker,  capable  of  enduring  for  weeks  extremes  of 
physical  discomfort  that  would  incapacitate  a  na- 
tive of  India  in  a  day.  It  is  above  all  set  down  to 
his  credit  that  he  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  The  tail 
twisting  of  bullocks  stops  at  the  Himalayan  frontier. 
Our  author  takes  for  granted  that  the  Tibetan  haa 
no  nerves;  otherwise  the  dogs,  which  swarm  over 
the  country  and  form  one  ot  its  most  objectionable 
features,  would  fare  badly,  even  at  the  bands  of  a 
Buddhist.  The  dogs,  in  fact,  are  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  They  are  savage  by  day  and  noisy  at 
night.  So  far  aa  Mr.  Landon  could  judge,  every 
breed  of  dog  known  to  the  fancier  has  been  mixed 
in  the  sandy  coated  pack.  The  curious  fact  is  noted, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  out  of  door  life  which 
is  Jed  by  all  representatives  of  the  canine  species  in 
Tibet,  the  type  to  which  they  have  reverted  is  not 
that  of  the  wolf  or  collie,  but  rather  that  of  the  Es- 
quimau sledge  dog.  Some  of  them'  are  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  the  puppies  are  described  as  friendly 
little  things,  only  too  anxious  to  be  adopted.  The 
typical  Tibetan  terrier,  a  tiny,  long  coated  animal, 
with  a  sharp  nose,  pricked-np  ears,  and,  as  a  rule, 
black  from  muzzle  to  tail,  was  seldom  encountered 
in  a  purebred  state. 


B«a«mbla* 
Christianity. 


In  the  chapter  on  "Lamaism, " 
Mr.  Landon  directs  attention  to 
some  curious  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  rituals  of  the 
two  great  autocratic  churches  of 
Lhasa  and  Rome.  He  says  that 
the  arrangements  inside  the  gompa,  or  Tibetan  place 
of  worship,  might  well  be  regarded  as  owing  their 
origin  to  Christian  usages.  "The  sanctuary,  es- 
pecially at  ni^ht,  bears  a  curious  likeness  to  that  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  shrine.  So,  too,  the  antiphonal 
chant  of  the  singing  men  and  boys,  ranged  just  as 
with  ourselves  in  lines,  decani  and  cantores,  the 
monotoned  voice  and  the  rare  tinkle  of  the  sane- 
tus,  combined  with  the  genuflexions  before  the  al- 
tar, carry  out  inside  the  church  a  surface  ritualistic 
resemblance  which  adds  color  to  the  fanciful  imag- 
inings in  deeper  matters  of  Father  Andrada  of  the 
Society  ot  Jesus."  Nor  does  the  similarity  stop 
at  ritual.  Our  author  observed  that  "the  orders 
of  Pope  and  Cardinal,  abbot  and  parish  priest,  all 
have  their  equivalents  in  Lamaiam,  and  the  use  of 
the  cross  gammadion  as  the  badge  of  the  faith  can- 
not but  strike  as  odd  the  most  careless  obaerver." 
It  ReemH  that  indul);rnce8.  also,  are  freely  iaaned, 
though  in  Ijimaism  they  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  erroneous  view  of  their  intention  taken 
by  some  ill-informed  Protestants  than  to  the 
real  function  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Roman 
Church.  We  are  told  that  the  "Dalai  Lama  on  one 
occasion  somewhat  overstepped  prudence  in  this 
matter.  To  induce  the  men  of  Kams  to  come  down 
and  fight  us  (the  Tounghusband  expedition)  he  of- 
fered them  plenary  indulgences,  which  should  not 
only  absolve  them  from  sins  past,  but  safeguard 
them  against  the  penalties  for  sins  to  come  for  the 
next  six  months.  The  men  of  Kams,  once  famished 
with  this  spiritual  armor,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of' 
it  and,  on  their  return  from  the  scene  of  hoatUities, 


ran  riot  among  the  Grand  Lama's  own  temples, 
looting  and  sacking  everywhere  they  went."  The 
practice  of  blessing  small  articles  to  be  distributed 
among  pious  pilgrims  is,  of  course,  common  to  al- 
most all  the  world's  religions.  The  spiritual  bri- 
gandage of  the  Lamas  likewise  finds  a  counterpart 
in  many  another  creed,  for  the  purse  of  suspersiti- 
tion  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer. 

Our  author  does  not  fail,  however,  to  recognize 
distinctly  and  emphatically  the  great  radical  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  Lamaism  at  its  best 
and  Christianity  at  its  worst.  "There  has  never 
been  absent  from  any  profession  of  our  faith  a  full 
acknowledgement  of  the  half  divine  character  of 
self-sacnfice  for  another.  Of  this  Tibetans  know 
nothing.  The  exact  performance  of  their  duties, 
the  daily  practice  of  conventional  offices  and  con- 
tinual obedience  to  their  Lamaie  superiors  is  for 
them  a  means  of  escape  from  personal  damnation 
in  a  form  which  to  them  is  more  terrible  than  any 
monk-conjured  Inferno.  For  others  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  even  a  passing  thought."  This,  as 
Mr.  Landon  says,  is  a  distinction  that  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  matter.  The  fact  is  rarely  stated 
in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  Christian- 
ity is  daily  judged  by  one  standard,  and  one  stan- 
dard only,  its  altruism;  hence  the  complete  absence 
of  carefulness  for  others,  the  insistent  and  fierce  de- 
sire to  save  one's  own  soul,  regardless  of  a  brother's, 
is  in  itself  something  that  makes  foreign  and  repug- 
nant to  Christians  the  beet  that  Lamaism  has  to 
offer. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  hero  admitted  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reincarnation  of  Bodisats  is,  perhaps, 
a  theory  which  in  conception  is  not  unworthy  to 
rank  close  behind  even  the  great  sacrifice  upon 
which  Christianity  is  based.  For  the  Bodisat  has 
earned  the  right  to  eternal  rest;  for  him,  and  be 
knows  it  well,  there  ceed  be  no  more  "whips  and 
scorns  of  time;"  on  the  contrary,  everlasting  quiet- 
ude so  perfect  that  the  soul  knows  not  even  that  it 
is  at  peace,  the  paradise  to  which  all  Buddhism 
stretches  out,  and,  as  best  it  may,,  creeps  from  point 
to  point,  all  this  he  has  fully  and  fairly  won. 
Nevertheless,  "having  reached  "the  goal  of  all  de- 
sire, the  Bodisat  turns  again,  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose, to  descend  into  the  arena  of  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  there  to  help  onward  along  the  thorny 
road  some  few  at  least  of  his  fellow  men."  Nor 
is  such  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  performed  by  the 
Bodisat  but  once.  "He  elects  so  to  continue,  in 
an  eternal  cycle,  bound  down  by  the  cares  and 
pleasures  Of  the  flesh,  generation  after  generation, 
in  order  that  some  of  his  fellow  ihen  may  have 
their  feet  set  straighter  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  the  blissfnl  abyss."  Evidently,  however,  this 
is  no  goal  for  the  ordinary  man.  If  he  is  not  born 
one  of  the  reincarnate  saints  of  Buddhism  he  has 
no  further  interest  in  his  fellow  men,  and  even  the 
best  Tit>otan  layman  has  no  other  incentive  to 
activity  or  piety  than  that  of  saving  himself,  bod- 
ily aa  well  as  spiritually,  from  that  perpetuity  of 
life  on  earth  which  to  a  Buddhist  is  the  truest 
eternal  punishment.  "This  is  the  underlying  flaw 
that  vitiates  the  spiritual  value  of  Buddhism." 

M.    W.   H. 


Against  Her  Principlea. 

"Don't  you  think."  asked  Mrs.  Oldeastle,  "that 
everybody  is  affected  more  or  less  by  environmentf  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Packenham,  "if  they're 
foolish  enough  to  take  such  things,  but  I  always 
turn  down  my  glass  and  never  touch  it." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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OCCULTISM 
PRESSES    FOR 

SCIENTIFIC 
RECOGNITION. 


With  a  persistence  that  seems  to  decline 
to  yield  to  ridicule  or  prejudice,  the  affairs 
of  the  so-called  occult  world  continue  to 
press  for  public  and  scientific  recognition. 
New  phenomena,  substantiated  by  authority 
altogether  reputable,  are  constantly  being 
reported,  and  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
these  same  phenomena  is  becoming  more 
general.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the 
visions  of  the  noted  Mrs.  Pepper  of  the 
Spiritual  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have 
again  been  attracting  attention,  including, 
as  they  have,  "messages"  of  the  most  inti- 
mate and  human  sort  from  the  dead,  coun- 
sels to  the  living,  and  observations  in  general 
such  as  would  have  been  received  a  few 
years  ago  with  the  most  absolute  incredul 
ity.  In  the  same  period,  the  singular  feats 
of  clairvoyaiice  and  prophecy  on  the  part 
of  Mme.  de  Thebes,  the  god-daughter  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  have  been  much  her- 
alded, with  the  interesting  query  attached 
to  them:  "Is  Cagliostro  re-incarnated  in 
Madame  de  Thebes?" 

Indian  philosophy  has  always  had  inti- 
mate association  with  these  "mysteries"  of 
the  occult  world,  and  it  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  note  a  voice  that  has  arisen  in  pro- 
test against  the  methods  of  application  of 
the  Oriental  teachings  in  the  Occident.  The 
Indians  and  other  Asiatics  have  the  rever- 
ence for  the  occult  that  comes  of  centuries 
of   study,    and   they   appear   to    resent   the 


swift  and,  as  they  deem  it, 
pretentious  strides  that 
western  people  are  taking 
in  the  same  field. 


MBS.    PEPPEB'S    MESSAGES 


Brooklyn  Spiritual  Church  Pas- 
tor Excites  Curiosity  Among 
the  Savants. 

Following  closely,  as  it 
does,  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  the  .Rev.  Heber  Newton  with 
regard  to  Spiritism,  the  discussion  of  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  her  strange  disclosures  to  a 
Brooklyn  congregation  add  pronounced 
emphasis  to  the  current  drift  toward  the 
"new  science."  Said  the  New  York  World 
concerning  Mrs.  Pepper: 

In  the  First  Spiritual  Church,  Brooklyn,  crowds 
gather  every  Sunday  evening  to  hear  "spirit"  mes- 
sages given  by  the  pastor,  Mrs.  May  S.  Pepper,  and 
come  away  to  tell  of  marvelous  happenings.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  M.  A.  Veeder,  M.  D.,  and  other 
investigators  have  attended  these  meetings  week 
after  week,  patiently  and  carefully  recording,  in- 
vestigating and  wherever  possible  verifying  all  un- 
usual happenings.  A  Sunday  World  staff  writer 
herewith  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  Mrs.  Pep- 
per's meetings. 

Mrs.  May  S.  Pepper  is  tall,  with  the  massive 
frame  of  women  of  mountain  regions,  but  covered 
with  the  avoirdupois  of  the  well-nourished  woman, 
and  all  carried  with  the  ease  of  the  woman  who  has 
a  fair  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  physical  being. 
She  also  has  solved  the  question  of  platform  garb. 
Recall  Blavatsky,  with  her  obese  figure  and  slouchi- 
ness  of  draperies;  Mrs.  Besant,  with  gowns  not 
likely  to  be  imitated;  the  Christian  Science  readers, 
with  their  gorgeous  attire;  Mrs.  Eddy,  with  her 
satins  that  stand  alone  and  diamond  cross  worth  a 
small  farm;  the  Quakers,  with  their  all-concealing 
gowns  and  bonnets,  and  hosts  of  women  who  be- 
lieve their  subjects  procure  pardon  for  any  negli 
gence  in  attire. 

Mrs.  Pepper  is  none  of  these.  Her  black  gown  sets 
off  the  attractive  characteristics  of  her  person,  but 
does  not  itself  absorb  one's  attention.  Her  blonde 
hair  is  more  likely  to,  and  women  usually  divide 
their  arguments  when  leaving  the  first  service  they 
attend  between  the  verity  of  its  blondness  and  the 
honesty   of  what   she   has  said   and   done. 

From  the  moment  she  appears  she  herself  conveys 
to  any  sensible  person  the  impression  of  a  dignified 
woman  who  knows  she  is  under  criticism  and  ex- 
pects it,  not  a  sanctified,  about-to-be  sacrificed  ex- 
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preMion — neither  one  of  antagoniam  to  all  her  erit- 
iea.  She  rather  exudes  the  impresaion  of  a  woman 
who  cubmits  and  chafes  under  it  all. 


OhAfes  Under  Orittdam. 

It  ia  aaid  that  Mrs.  Pepper  has  devoted  herself 
solely  to  the  development  of  this  power  of  com- 
munication whieh  she  is  now  using  at  the  evening 
services — that  she  makes  no  claim  to  materializing 
powers — that  her  first  work  was  as  an  inspirational 
platform  speaker  followed  by  the  later  work,  and 
that  her  great  deaire  is  to  do  good  to  those  who 
need  help  from  the  spirits. 

In  support  of  this  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  ma- 


Dr.  Funk  sits  where  he  can  watch  Mrs.  Pepper 
from  the  time  she  comes  into  the  pulpit  until  she  is 
through.  He  can  watch  the  pile  of  letters  and 
watch  Mrs.  Pepper's  hand. 

It  is  said  among  her  congregation  that  Mra. 
Pepper  bitterly  resents  the  charges  of  fraud  which 
she  says  are  now  made  for  the  first  time  in  her  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  her  work.  Since  it  haa 
been  pointed  out  to  her  that  certain  of  her  move- 
ments before  the  service  were  likely  to  lay  her  open 
to  criticism  she  haa  been  seated  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  as  the  audience  came  in,  and  has  not  been 
out  of  sight  of  those  interested  until  done  with  the 
evening  work. 

There  is  no  reference  to  any  "Little   Indian" 


KKV.   .MAY   S.  PEPPEB 
The    Brooklyn    Spiritual    Preacher    Whose    "Mes- 
sages"   Are    Attracting   National   Attention. 

— New    York    Herald. 


jority  of  the  messages  she  gives  are  designed  to 
give  advice  to  those  in  need  of  it. 

Two  columns  on  either  side  of  the  platform  bear 
globes  decorated  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and 
planets.  Except  for  these  and  the  continually  in- 
creasing pile  of  letters  on  her  desk  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  service  from  a  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist or  Presbyterian  service  until  she  begins  to  aay: 

•'There  is  a  spirit  here" — 

Instantly  the  big  audience  ia  alert  and  holds  its 
brtath. 

Over  in  one  comer  on  a  line  with  her  chairs  sits 
Dr.  Funk,  who  has  been  investigating  Mrs.  Pepper 
as  far  aa  she  will  submit  to  it. 


control — none  of  the  infantile  prattle  and  Jargon 
many  sooalled  mediums  employ.  Her  hands  play 
all  the  time  with  the  letter  she  holds.  When  it 
happens  to  belong  to  some  especially  sceptical  per- 
son who  has  taken  all  kinds  of  precautions  against 
her  opening  and  resealing  it,  she  doesn't  hesitate 
to  remark  on  it. 

"Myt  How  nice  you  did  fix  this  up."  This  to  a 
young  man  in  the  gallery. 

"I  always  know  it  is  a  man  who  puts  all  those 
seals  on,  and  I  just  love  to  pick  them  off."  And 
she  usually  pulls  off  one  or  two. 

' '  But  I  '11  leave  enough,  though,  so  yon  can  Me  T 
didn't  open  it." 
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It  was  in  a  case  like  this  that  she  began: 
"Oh,  I  feel  cold — snow — lots  of  it.     No,  it  isn't 
snowing  now,  but  it  has  been, ' '  and  feeling  around 
on   the   desk   she   found   the   highly   decorated   en- 
velope to  which  she  alluded. 

Then   she   gave   the   spirit   a   man 's   name.      The 
young  man  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  sat  up 
and  then  leaned  over. 
"That's  right." 

"Yes,  there  is  snow  all  around  me.  I  am  up  in 
North  Alaska  on  the  southern  boundary.  There 
was  another  man  with  "(mentioning  the  spirit). 
"You  have  asked  me  in  this  letter  if  this  man  was 
murdered.  No,  he  was  not  murdered."  After  a 
pause:  "You  think  so,  but  you're  mistaken.  I'll 
tell  you  about  that,  how  it  was.  He  had  been  sick, 
did  you  know  that?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  young  man. 
"He  had  been  sick  and"   (mentioning  the  other 
man's  name)   "had  to  leave  him  to  get  something 
to  eat,  and  when  the  other  man  was  coming  back, 
when  he  was  in  sight  of"   (naming  the  first  man) 
' '  that  man  killed  him  and  took  all  his  money,  and 
the  first  was  so  sick  he  died  from  shock." 
The  audience  was  breathless. 
She    went    on: 

"But  he  would  have  been  murdered  if  he  had 
not  died  when  he  did,  and  anyway  they  got  all  the 
money. ' ' 

"Then  he  was  not  murdered?    "We  supposed  so." 
' '  No,  indeed,  he  was  not  murdered,  and  they  have 
the  wrong  man  for  the  other  murder.     They  pun- 
ished the  wrong  one,"  emphatically. 

Then  the  young  man  leaned  over  the  gallery  rail. 
"   Can  you  tell  me  the  murderer's  name?" 
And  Mrs.  Pepper  hesitated  for  only  a  second. 
"Yes,  but  I  won't  here.       It  was  not  the  big, 
fair  man  they  punished.     It  was  a  smaller,  darker 
man   who   did   it." 

' '  I  always  thought  so, ' '  muttered  the  young  man 
as  he  dropped  back  in  his  seat,  and  Mrs.  Pepper 
picked    up    another   letter. 

This  man,  when  he  went  to  Dr.  Funk  after  the 
service,  as  Mrs.  Pepper  requested  all  to  do  before 
she  began  this  part  of  the  evening,  insisted  he  had 
never  been  at  the  church  Defore  and  knew  no  one 
who  knew  Mrs.  Pepper,  that  the  names  she  had  giv- 
en of  the  three  men  were  absolutely  correct,  and 
much  more. 

This  case  is  being  followed  up. 
In  some  cases  these  letters,  placed  on  Mrs.  Pep- 
per's desk  by  people  in  the  audience,  contain  some 
article  belonging  to  the  so-called  spirit  to  whom 
questions^ are  addressed,  while  the  initials  of  the 
writer  are  placed  on  the  outside.  In  other  eases 
the  first  name  of  the  spirit  is  contained  in  the  en- 
velope with  questions.  Mrs.  Pepper  supplies  the 
last  name',  and  no  report  has  yet  come  of  her  mak- 
ing a  mistake,  while  some  of  the  names  she  gives 
are  most  fanciful. 
In  one  case  she  said: 

"There  is  a  spirit  here;  his  name  is  Neal  H." 
The  full  name  of  the  young  man  is  not  used  here 
because  the  young  man  accused  himself  of  a  cer- 
tain act. 

' '  The  person  he  comes  to  has  something  the  mat- 
ter with  his  ears.  No,  it's  hearing,  not  sickness. 
She's  deaf.  She  don't  hear  me,  and — yes,  she  has 
never  been  in  such  a  place  before — she  don't  know 
anything  about  spiritualism." 

A  young  man  in  the  second  row,  directly  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  pointed  to  his  companion,  whom  he 
resembled  so  much  that  any  one  would  have  taken 
them  at  once  for  mother  and  son. 

"That's  so.    She  never  has  been  here  before." 


The  spirit  was  hurrying  now.  "He  says:  'Tell 
mother — oh,  I  can't  make  her  hear,'  " — and,  Mrs. 
Pepper  leaned  over  and  began  forming  words  with 
her  sharp  lips  in  such  a  way  that  even  a  deaf 
mute  could  have  understood. 

Message  to  His  Mother. 
"He  says:  'Tell  mother  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  live 
longer  to  put  back  what  I  took — (he  took  some 
money  of  his  mother's) — and  tell  her  to  put  into 
the  estate  all  she  can  to  make  up ' — oh, ' '  with  a  sud- 
den start,  "you're,"  to  the  young  man  beside  her, 
"you're    courting    her    daughter." 

Of  course,  the  audience  laughed  and  the  young 
man  blushed  cardinal  back  to  the  tips  of  his  ears. 
"You  don't  mind  my  saying  it.  He  said  so,  and 
he  says  to  marry  her,  for  you  '11  be  a  better  son  to 
his  mother  than  he  ever  was—  and,  say,  he  says  to 
tell  mother  to  give" — and  she  named  a  girl  while 
the  young  man  nodded  to  the  correctness  of  it — 
' '  the  ah — ah — the  $500  she  ought  to  have  had  out  of 
the  estate.  Was  there  $500?"  And  the  young  man 
nodded  aflSrmatively. 

"And  he  says  tell  her  he  was  there  when  they 
were  trying  to  get  her  to  come  here,  and  she  said 
she  wasn  't  going  to  see  that  Pepperwoman,  but  he 's 
glad  she  came,  because  it's  the  only  chance  he  would 
have  to  tell  her  he's  sorry  he  did  as  he  did." 

Afterward  the  blushing  young  man  and  the  old 
lady  said  it  was  all  straight,  but  nobody  knew  they 
were   coming   there   that   night. 

' '  Oh,  I  smell  gas,  I  do.  I  don 't  know  whether 
it's  that  lamp  down  there,"  referring  to  the  lamp 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  reading  desk  and 
placed  on  the  floor  when  the  communications  began. 
"No,  it's  a  spirit  here.  It  is  with  her." 
Hesitatingly,  for  a  second,  "Why,  she  died  from 
it.     Her  name  is  Parshall,  Nellie  Parshall  " 

A  woman  raised  her  hand.  "Oh,  she  says  she 
took  it  because  it  wasn 't  no  use  trying  any  longer, 
but  that  if  she  had  known  how  badly  some  folks 
would  have  felt  afterward  she  wouldn't  have  done 
it.  But  she  didn't  know.  They  didn't  show  it 
much.  And  she  wants  to  talk  about  C. — that's  her 
husband.  You  mustn't  believe  all  you  hear  about 
C,   she   said." 

And  Mrs.  Pepper  proceeded  to  send  messages 
and  give  directions  about  various  members  of  this 
family,  all  by  names,  which  the  woman  acknowl- 
edged as  correct.   . 

This  is  the  accurate  description  of  the  famous 
spirit  gas  episode  which  rumor  said  had  affected 
Mrs.  Pepper  and  made  her  sick. 

An  interesting  case  occurred  the  same  evening 
that  may  yet  furnish  its  own  verification. 

After  giving  the  name  of  the  spirit  addressed 
in  the  letter  she   said: 

"Lady,  you  have  got  somebody  who  has  some- 
thing to  do  with   horses." 

"No,  I  haven't,"  contradicted  the  woman. 
"But  you  have.     There's  a  horse  and  lots  of  cat- 
tle— and,  yes,  there  is  a  mark  on  the  cattle.     Lady, 
you  have  somebody  connected  with  a  ranch." 
But    the   woman   persisted    in   denying   it. 
"I  know  it,  lady;   and,  yes,  there  was  an  acci- 
dent and  that  man  was  hurt  yesterday,  and  you  will 
hear  in   a  few   days  of  the   accident.     It  is  on   a 
ranch.     Haven't  you  anybody  on  a  ranch?" 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  woman  admit  it. 
All  is  not  tragedy.     One  evening  in  January,  Mrs. 
Pepper   picked   up   a   letter,   saying   as   she   turned 
it  over: 

"I  don't  see  what  the  woman  wanted  to  write 
that  letter  for.  She  ought  to  have  known  better." 
And  then,  half  muttering  to  herself,  she  said:  "She 
was  silly." 
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No  one  would  claim  the  letter,  of  eoune,  after 
that,  and  Mrs.  Pepper  went  on: 

Dead  Hnaband's  PeBentawnt. 

"You  did,  lady,"  pointing  to  a  woman  in  deep 
mouring. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  the  woman. 

"Yes,  you  did,  lady;  the  spirit  goes  right  up  to 
yon,  and  he  says  you've  been  saying  things  about 
him  since  he  died." 

' '  I  haven 't, ' '  snapped  the  woman  fairly  crimson 
now. 

' '  Didn  't  you  tell  the  neighbors  that  he  treated 
you  shamefully,  leaving  you  penniless,  and  he  says 
you  ought  not  to  talk  so  about  him." 

' '  Well,  he  did.  It 's  a  shame,  too, ' '  snapped  the 
woman,  and  Mrs.  Pepper's  audience  simply  revelled 
in  laughter  as  she  only  said,  "I  knew  you  wrote  it." 

By  members  of  her  congregation  Mrs.  Pepper  is 
described  as  full  of  compassion  for  all  those  who 
suffer  from  true  grief,  while  shams  meet  with  no 
mercy. 

A  story  describes  her  as  seated  in  the  audience 
at  a  lecture  given  by  one  of  the  lecturers  who  visit 
the  church  each  week.  At  length  she  leaned  over 
to  a  youog  girl,  a  stranger,  who  sat  in  front  of  her, 
saying  tenderly: 

"My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  I  think 
you  bad  better  go  home  at  once.  Your  mother  needs 
you  very  much." 

After  the  girl  had  gone  Mrs.  Pepper  explained  to 
Her  companion  that  a  death  had  occurred  in  the 
girl 's  household  since  she  had  started  away. 

The  amazed  girl  went  and  one  of  the  ladies  from 
the  church  who  had  accompanied  her  said  when 
she  returned  that  the  girl's  brother  bad  died  since 
she  left  the  house. 


8COEE8  OOCrOENTAL  THE080PHT 


Oriental    Chief   Says   Pretending    Women    Control 
Western  Believers. 

Calcutta. — The  visit  to  England  last  year  of 
.\gumyi  Guru  Paramabansa,  the  renowned  and  re- 
vered teacher  of  the  Oriental  mysteries  and  miracle 
worker,  who,  among  other  wonders,  could  suspend 
the  beating  of  his  heart  while  bis  spirit  wandered 
through  space,  has  resulted  in  an  indictment  of 
the  theosopby  of  the  West,  t^rrowfully  the  dis- 
appointed chief  of  the  mabatmas  eonfeased  on  his 
return  that,  while  English  people  were  apparently 
eager  to  learn  something  of  the  mysteries  associated 
with  tbeosopbists  and  their  mabatmas,  they  were 
really  only,  as  St.  Paul  said  of  the  .\thenians,  in 
search   of   some   new   thing. 

The  chief  of  the  mabatmas  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
English  tbeosopbists,  which  they,  on  their  part, 
returned  with  interest.  In  nine  eases  out  of  ten, 
he  declared,  English  tbeosopbists  were  charlatans, 
and  from  tuts  category  he  did  not  exempt  Mrs. 
Besant  and  the  late  Mrae.  Blavatsky.  And  now  the 
offended  mabatma  is  organizing  a  great  exposure 
of  the  teachings  of  modem  theosopby  as  submitted 
to  the  Western  world.  The  first  shot  in  the  cam- 
paign against  English  tbeosopbists  was  fired  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Visbvesbar  theater  hall  at  Be- 
nares this  week.  Two  disciples  of  the  mabatma.  Dr. 
Thakore  and  Oorind  Rao  Mysore,  acting  under  his 
instructions,  conveyed  his  impression  to  the  meet- 
ing. 


Pretending  Women  In  the  West. 

"Nearly  all  the  theosophieal  organizations  of  the 
West  are  in  the  hands  of  pretending  females,  whose 
principal  victims  are  credulous  youths,"  said  the 
mabatma,  and  be  further  alleged  that  they  bad  even 
reached  back  to  India  for  financial  support.  The 
society  had  adopted  the  motto,  "There  is  no  relig- 
ion higher  than  truth,"  but  they  reached  nothing 
but  lies.  The  chief  attack  was  upon  Mrs.  Be- 
sant, to  whom  questions  were  addressed.  They  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Are  you  a  Hindoo f  If  so,  to  which  of  the  four 
caste*  do  you  belongf    Who  made  you  a  Hindoof 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  or  any  Hindu- 
stani languageT  If  not,  bow  do  you  teach  Hln- 
dooismf 

What   is  your  tbeosophyt 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Yoga  philosophyt  If  so, 
explain  Yoga. 

Have  you  ever  practiced  Yoga  and  performed 
penance  in  the  woods?    If  so,  wnen  and  wheref 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  mabatma,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  scriptures  f 

Who  is  your  spiritual  guidef  Where  is  be  now, 
and  when  and  where  was  he  bornf 

Does  your  guide  know  English  f  If  not,  what  is 
his   language  of  communication  with  youf 

What  is  your  theory  about  reincarnation  of  souls* 

What  time  does  the  soul  take  to  reincarnate  after 
death f 

What   is  sinf 

Do  you  believe  in  Christ  t 

What  do  you  think  about  Bradlaugbf 

What  kind  of  faith  have  you  in  Blavatsky  f 

Used  Fraudolent  Fignrebead. 

Other  and  more  intricate  doctrinal  questions  were 
put  to  Mrs.  Besant,  and  no  little  amusement  was 
caused  at  the  meeting  in  Benares  by  the  identi- 
fication of  the  mabatma  who  had  been  used  aa  a 
figurehead  by  various  theosophieal  leaders  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  money. 

For  years  the  name  of  Koot  Hoomi  has  been 
venerated  by  the  financial  supporters  of  theosopby 
in  the  Western  world,  but  the  photograph,  which  hais 
adorned  theosophieal  shrines  in  England  appeared, 
upon  examination,  to  be  the  photograph  of  an  illit- 
erate ascetic,  l^ai  Sing,  one  of  the  humble  follow- 
ers of  Agumyi  Quru  Parabahansa. 

Lai  Sing  has  himself  recognized  the  photograph 
as  one  taken  of  him  twenty  years  ago  by  a  person 
whom  he  describes  as  an  "European  female." — 
St.    Louis   Olobe-Democrat. 


DUMAS'   OOD-DAUOHTEB'S  PBOFUECIES 


Parallel  Found  Between  Madame  de  Thebes  and  the 
CagUostro  of  "The  Queen's  Necklace." 

Through  the  fact  that  she  ha.s  foretold  some 
of  the  most  notable  events  and  tragedies  of 
modern  times,  Madame  de  Thebes,  the 
daughter  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  has  been 
compared  recently  to  the  famous  character 
of  the  "Cotmt  de  Cagliostro,"  which  Dumas 
embodied  in  his  great  work  "The  Queen's 
Necklace."     It    is   said   that   she   predicte.d 
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the  assassination  of  Queen  Draga  of  Servia, 
the  fatal  automobile  accident  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fair,  the  manner  of  Boulanger's 
death,  the  death  of  Zola,  and  the  murder 
of  the  Marquis  de  Mores.  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald  recently  contained  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  subject : 

Are  the  wonders  in  necromaey  and  prognostica- 
tion which,  in  his  romances,  Alexandre  Dumas  at- 
tributes to  the  Count  de  Cagliostro  being  realized 
in  the  remarkable  powers  of  clairvoyance  pos- 
sessed by  his  god-daughter,  Mme.  de  Thebes,  just 
as  Jules  Verne 's  Nautilus  and  dirigible  balloon  have 
been  proved  possible  at  the  hands  of  modern 
science?  This  is  the  question  which  is  now  on 
the  lips  of  all  France,  and,  in  fact,  the  half  of 
Europe.  Nor  is  it  without  basis  of  sound  reason- 
ing when  it  is  recalled  that  Mme.  de  Thebes  has 
foretold  most  of  the  tragic  events  of  the  last  de- 
cade of  European  history  with  all  the  accuracy 
with  which  Cagliostro  prophesied  the  manner  of  the 
taking  off  of  the  revelers  at  the  Due  de  Richelieu's 
farewell  dinner  to  the  unfortunate  Perouse.  In 
fact,  the  powers  of  this  modern  Cassandra  have 
been  so  frequently  and  so  wonderfully  demonstrated 
that  even  commercial  and  matter-of-fact  America 
is  inclined  to  pause  at  her  recent  prophecy  regard- 
ing President  Roosevelt,  given  after  reading  a  cast 
of  his  palm:  "President  Roosevelt,  according  to 
the  stars,  through  personal  strength  of  character, 
will  make  his  country  high  among  nations,  but  he 
is  always  in  danger,  and  he  must  particularly  guard 
himself  against  unseen  perils." 

So  true  is  the  parallel  between  Mme.  de  Thebes 
and  Cagliostro  that,  like  Dumas'  famous  charla- 
tan, she  first  acquired  fame  for  prophecy  at  a 
dinner.  When  but  a  girl  this  remarkable  woman 
expressed  to  Dumas  a  desire  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
Dumas  was  himself,  however,  a  dabbler  in  the  oc- 
cult, and  he  saw  in  store  for  her  other  things  than 
the  actress'  mask  and  the  glamour  of  the  foot- 
lights. At  his  suggestion  she  studied  palmistry. 
Her  preceptor  was  the  Chevalier  d 'Arpentigny, 
the  originator  of  modern  palmistry.  Then  she 
worked  with  Desbaioles,  who  after  d 'Arpentigny 's 
death,  was  the  world's  greatest  palmist.  No  more 
apt  pupil  was  ever  known.  The  beautiful  girl 
became  more  proficient  in  the  lore  that  finds  its 
expression  in  the  lines  of  the  palm  than  the  wise 
men  who  had  taught  her  all  they  knew. 
Qalned  Fame  In  a  Night. 
She  did  not  have  to  approach  fame  slowly,  but 
she  rode  to  it  upon  a  wave  of  popular  excitement. 
One  day  Paris  knew  her  not.  The  next  day  it 
echoed  with  her  name. 

With  his  love  for  the  dramatic  which  character- 
izes his  wonderful  fiction,  Dumas  arranged  to  bring 
his  remarkable  protege  to  the  notice  of  science  at 
a  dinner  at  his  house,  to  which  he  invited  twelve 
physiologists,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Did  he  have  in 
mind  the  famous  dinner  of  the  Dukef  Very  likely. 
At  any  rate  he  could  not  have  made  the  parallel 
more  complete.  But  the  thirteen  men  were  present, 
the  women  they  were  to  meet  not  arriving  until 
later. 

Mme.  de  Thebes  did  not  see  the  guests,  nor  did 
she  know  them.  After  the  cigarettes,  the  scientists 
were  led,  one  by  one,  into  a  small  room  where  hung 
a  curtain.  A  hand  was  thrust  through  the  curtain, 
but  the  owner  of  it  was  concealed  from  the  person 
behind   the    screen.     While    each    man   listened   in 


amazement  he  heard  all  sorts  of  things  about  him- 
self— secrets  he  thought  were  locked  securely  within 
his  own  brain.  The  next  day  the  Figaro  had  the 
story,  and  since  that  time  Mme.  de  Thebes  has 
been  no  small  part  of  Paris. 

After  delving  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  life 
which  lie  hidden  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas 
jealously  guarded  and  handed  down  from  Adept 
to  Yogi,  after  learning  all  that  'the  modern  mind 
can  ever  know  of  the  wonder  working  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  after  a  life- 
time of  association  with  the  great  minds  of  Europe 
had  given  to  all  her  learning  a  dazzling  polish,  she 
started  upon  a  career  of  palm  reading  and  prophecy 
which  is  without  parallel  outside  of  the  pages  of 
fiction.  She  has  read  the  lines  of  the  world's  great- 
est men  and  women.  There  is  scarcely  a  crowned 
head  of  Europe  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
called  upon  Mme.  de  Thebes  to  lift  the  veil  which 
shuts  the  present  from  the  future.  Many  of  them 
have  received  her  decisions  in  fear  and  trembling 
and  have  gone  blindly  on  to  their  predestined  doom, 
forewarned  but  not  forearmed. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  tragic  life  stories 
she  ever  read  on  the  human  palm  was  that  of  Draga 
Maschin.  One  day  a  beautiful  woman  called  upon 
the  palmist.  She  was  told  that  she  was  of  humble 
origin,  but  was  destined  to  know  royal  grandeur 
and  would  even  wear  a  crown. 

"Well,  the  rest.  I  want  to  know  clear  to  the 
end,"  the  beautiful  one  demanded,  and  Mme.  de 
Thebes   replied: 

"I  see  many  men  around  you.  Their  faces  mean 
death.    You  will  be  horribly  murdered." 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Ch,  well," 
she  said,  "  if  I  attain  my  ambition  the  rest  does  not 
matter. ' ' 

Draga  Maschin  married  King  Alexander  of  Ser- 
via, and  the  world  knows  the  tragic  ending  of  that 
morganatic  union. 

Here  again  Cagliostro.  Compare  his  first  meet- 
ing in  the  street  with  the  milliner's  apprentice, 
Jeanne  de  Vaubernier,  afterward  Countess  Du 
Barry  and  queen  of  the  left  hand  of  France. 
"You  will  be  a  queen,"  said  Cagliostro. 
"Yes,  but  the  end,"  asked  the  slip  of  a  girl, 
and  Cagliostro,  then  Joseph  Balsamo,  predicted  the 
scaffold  just  as  he  did  at  the  duke's  dinner  after 
the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  had  been  realized. 

"Oh,  the  scaffold,"  replied  the  girl  gayly,  "that 
is  nothing  if  I  am  to  be  a  queen." 

Warned  Mrs.  Charles  Fair. 
Mme.  de  Thebes'  power  has  often  been  exercised 
in  the  prediction  of  tragic  deaths.  A  few  days 
before  the  automobile  accident  that  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fair,  Mrs.  Fair 
visited  Mme.  de  Thebes.  She  was  told  that  she 
was  threatened  with  sudden  death  by  accident,  and 
was  warned  to  beware  of  automobiles.  Mrs.  Fair 
laughingly  told  her  friends  about  the  warning,  but 
she  did  not  heed  it. 

When  King  Edward  was  at  the  point  of  death 
just  prior  to  his  coronation  the  London  Times  asked 
Mme.  de  Thebes  if  he  would  recover.  She  said 
* '  Yes. ' ' 

"I  see  for  you  a  tragic  death,"  she  said  to  Gen- 
eral Boulanger. 

"How?"  he  asked. 

"I  do  not  know  precisely,  but  you  will  be  hit 
by  a  bullet,"   she  replied. 

"That  is  the  best  death  for  a  soldier,"  answered 
Boulanger.  . 

"You  will  not  die  in  your  bed,"  she  told  Bmile 
Zila.     He  died  two  steps  from  it. 

The  Marquis  de  Mores,  who  married  Miss  Mane 
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Medora  de  Hoffman,  a  wealthy  heiress  of  New  York, 
and  was  as  well  known  in  America  as  in  fVanee, 
called  one  day  on  Mme.  de  ThebM. 

"In  your  right  band,  which  is  the  hand  of  your 
life  as  you  make  it,"  she  told  him  as  she  read  the 
lines,  "I  see  a  horrible  and  imminent  death.  In 
your  left,  which  is  the  hand  of  fate,  I  see  a  long 
and  brilliant  career.  This  means  that  you  are 
about  to  run  of  your  own  free  will  and  from  sheer 
foolhardiness,  to  your  death." 

He  laughed  and  said:  "It  is  a  secret  which  I  had 
not  intending  announcing,  but  I  today  decided  to 
undertake  a  new  expedition  of  exploration  into 
Africa." 

The  Marquis  de  Mores,  who  had  roughed  it  with 
the  cowboys  as  a  ranchman  in  tho  wcHtern  states 
of  America,  could  not  be  frightened  by  a  woman's 
word,  given  after  looking  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  He  went  to  Africa  and  wa*  foully  murdered 
by  Arabs. 

Mme.  de  Thebes  has  just  made  a  statement  of 
events  which  are  soon  to  transpire  in  which  she 
makes  the  reference  to  President  Roosevelt  quoted 
above.  It  is  interesting  to  have  her  opinion,  even 
if  it  is  tnken  simply  as  that  of  a  learned  woman 
who  knows  the  world  and  is  able  to  judge  what  the 
future  may  bring  forth  solely  from  the  trend  of 
passing    events. 


Her  Views  of  The  Fnture.  , 

"There  will  be  a  terrible  crash  in  Wall  street 
during  the  year  and  many  eatastropbies  by  fire  and 
sword.  It  will  be  a  disastrous  year  for  Prance 
upon  the   bourse. 

"Edward  VII  has  a  strong  will,  but  is  sick,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  Kaiser. 

"I  see  Russia  in  the  unbappiest  position,  with 
black  clouds  over  the  country  and  the  horrors  of 
a  revolution.  I  trust  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  appears 
not."  This  prophecy  has  already  been  partially 
fulfilled. 

Mme.  de  Thebes  lives  at  2  Avenue  Wagnm,  near 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  She  has,  a  beautiful  home, 
not  difTering  much  from  that  of  other  people  of 
wealth  and  refinement.  There  is  nothing  either 
extravagant  or  eccentric  in  the  surroundings.  There 
are  curios  from  all  lands,  photographs  bearing  the 
autographs  of  famous  people,  and  casts  in  bronze 
or  plaster  of  the  hands  that  help  to  lead  the  world, 
but  there  is  nothing  affecting  mystery. 

Mme.  de  Thebes  moves  in  the  very  beet  of 
Parisian  society,  and  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  charming  little  gatherings  of  bright 
people  who  meet  when  her  doors  swing  open  is  never 
known  to  be  declined  by  anyone. 


While  the  draiua  Iihs  been  struggling  to 
find  a  new  and  higher  level,  and  while  musi- 
cal comedy  has  been  sinking  rapidly  back 
to  the  vaudeville  base  from  which  it  sprang, 
opera  proper  has  had  a  generous  and  promis- 
ing amount  of  public  attention  throughout 
the  United  States.  Some  of  this  attention 
has  been  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  transcon- 
tinental tour  of  the  Conried  company  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  New  York, 
more  of  it  to  the  rigid  standards  fixed  by 
Mr.  Conried  himself,  and  still  more  to  the 


Mm  -SPIRIT  OF> 
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constant  improvement  in  musical  culture 
throughout  the  United  States.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  appears  upon  the 
programs  of  the  highest  operatic  perform- 
ances, including  especially  the  successful 
ones  in  the  Savage  English  grand  opera  or- 
ganization ;  while  such  an  institution  as  the 
new  and  superb  home  of  the  Chicago  Orches- 
tra marks  the  enthusiasm  and  the  liberality 
of  the  popular  patronage  of  high-grade 
musical  art. 

Coming  as  all  this  does  at  a  time  when  the 
moral  motif  of  the  American  people  is 
stronger  and  more  wholesome  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  it  confirms  the  well- 
known  saying  that  a  people  may  be  Judged, 
as  a  people,  by  their  love  of  music.  The  bet- 
ter the  music,  so  it  is  said,  the  purer  and 
more  felicitous  the  life  of  the  community. 
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THE   MAMMON   SIDE   OF   IT 


New  York  Society  Struggling  Between  the  Love  of 
Music  and  the  Love  of  Dress. 

Apropos  of  the  closing  of  the  grand  opera 
season  in  New  York  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Metropolitan  company  at  the  principal 
cities  throughout  the  country,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  following  summary  of  the 
New  York  season  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  New  York  musical  critics,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson  of  the  Sun.  The  metropolis  has 
been  pretty  well  behind  the  balance  of  the 
country  in  its  recognition  of  the  sincerity 
and  breadth  of  the  moral  stimulus  that  has 
re-enforced  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
numerous  sterling  men  who  have  sprung  up 
to  make  the  fight  for  civic  integrity  with 
him,  and  it  is  perhaps  but  to  be  expected 
that  it  should  be  equally  tardy  in  following 
the  upward  lift  of  music.  The  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  substantial  of  the  daily  press, 
however,  prints  such  caustic  comment  is  evi- 
dence that  the  awakening  has  come  even  in 
Manhattan : 

The  battle  between  art  and  Mammon,  which  raged 
bitterly  in  the  ancient  days  when  grand  opera  in 
German  was  enthroned  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  is  again  surging  through  the  tunnel-like 
corridors  and  even  out  into  the  slums  of  upper 
Broadway.  It  is  not  a  matter  with  which  the  good 
natured  public  concerns  itself  greatly,  but  it  signi- 
fies something  in  the  conduct  of  an  institution 
which  ought  to  advertise  to  the  world  at  large  the 
stage  of  artistic  regeneration  which  the  metropolis 
of  the  West   has  reached. 

Confucius  once  said:  "If  you  would  know 
whether  a  country  is  well  governed  and  of  good 
morajs,  listen  of  its  music. ' '  It  would  seriously 
mislead  any  observer  to  visit  our  gorgeous  and  new- 
ly gilded  opera  house  on  the  fashionable  night, 
which  is  Monday.  He  would  see  an  auditorium 
crowded  with  admirably  garbed  men  and  women. 
He  would  learn  that  in  the  assembly  were  scores 
of  persons  whose  names  must  be  printed  at  every 
publication  of  those  chronicles  of  small  beer,  the 
society  columns  of  the  newspapers  which  regard 
society   with   reverence. 

Society's  Dancing  Dervishes. 

Even  Princes  from  Japan  and  Dukes  from 
England,  the  most  important  Dukes  in  all  this  big 
round  world,  sometimes  sit  in  this  auditorium  on 
Monday  nights,  while  financiers  and  eminent  der- 
vishes of  the  parlors  rub  shoulders  in  the  corri- 
dors with  proud  and  haughty  youths  who  have  never 
soiled  their  souls  with  work,  and  with  distinguished 
maidens,-  to  know  whom  is  to  have  attained  the 
last  snowy  peak  of  frosty  exclusiveness. 

All  these  people  go  to  the  opera,  first,  because 
it  is  the  only  fashionable  form  of  public  amuse- 
ment open  to  them  in  the  winter  season  and  because 
it    affords    a    common   meeting   ground.     They   go, 


secondly,  to  be  entertained  a  little  by  the  singing 
of  the  most  expensive  singers  in  the  world.  They 
finish  their  dinners  at  their  leisure  and  arrive  at 
the  opera  house  between  8:30  and  9.  The  boxes 
are  seldom  filled  till  the  latter  hour. 

Toward  11  they  begin  to  depart,  and  at  11  most 
of  the  boxes  are  empty.  As  soon  as  the  box  occu 
pants  thin  out,  the  orchestra  stalls  begin  to  bare 
their  maroon  backs  to  the  atmosphere.  While  the 
final  act  of  any  opera  is  in  progress  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  exits.  Only  the  standers  behind 
the  orchestra  rail  and  the  sitters  in  the  upper  bal- 
conies endure  to  the  end  to  see  the  heroine  die  of 
opera  fever,  that  mysterious  disease  which  carries 
off  so  many  sopranos  in  the  old  time  Italian  works. 

Without  these  lords  and  ladies  of  the  mighty 
world  of  eating,  dancing  and  wearing,  there  would 
be  no  opera.  The  owners  of  the  opera  house  are 
among  them.  The  heaviest  payers  for  operatic  en- 
tertainment are  of  their  number.  These  facts 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  com- 
plain of  the  Philistinism  of  Society.  These  people 
have  their  uses.  They  buy  all  the  expensive  pic 
tures  and  bric-a-brac  and  jewels;  they  wear  the 
finest  garments;  they  hear  the  singers  with  the 
largest  salaries.  The  motto  of  the  Black  Prince 
was  "I  serve;"  the  motto  of  New  York  society  is: 
"We  pay." 

Oood  Art  Patrons. 

Its  members  employ  thousands  of  artistic  persons 
whose  art  would  otherwise  not  be  properly  re- 
munerated. It  is  a  piece  of  pure  kindness,  almost 
charity,  on  their  part  that  the  opera  house  is  open 
to  the  vast  aggregation  of  nobodies  who  do  not  be- 
long to  society.  They  regard  the  house  as  their 
private  institution,  and  they  open  its  doors  to  others 
only  in  order  that  those  others  may  be  lifted  into 
the  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light  and  that 
their  poor  and  sordid  lives  may  catch  some  re 
fleeted  glory  of  the  celestial  existence  which  is  so 
far  beyond  their  reach. 

When,  therefore,  these  creatures  complain  because 
they  have  to  listen  to  such  things  as  "Lucrezia 
Borgia"  on  Monday  nights,  they  are  unspeakably 
unreasonable.  It  is  even  said  that  one  cheap  wit 
declared  last  Monday  night  that  the  name  of  the 
opera  ought  to  be  spelled  "Lucrezia  Bored  You." 
It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  condemning  fact 
that  such  carpers  are  dark  and  dismal  Wagnerites 
with  their  ears  full  of  dissonances  and  their  hearts 
full  of  misleading  motives. 

Their  real  ground  of  complaint  is  that  no  Wagner 
is  to  be  given  on  Monday  nights,  that  their  wor- 
shipped master  is  relegated  to  the  semi-gloom  of 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  insulting  reduced  rates 
of  Saturday  nights,  or  even  the  outer  darkness  of 
Thursdays,  which  are  not  in  the  regular  season  at 
all.  The  truth  is  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  do  not  like  Wagner, 
and  they  have  decreed  that  Mr.  Conried  shall  not 
give  such  works  as  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  "Die 
Walkure"  or  "  Gotterdammerung "  on  Monday 
nights. 

The  box  holders  do  not  desire  to  hear  these 
dramas  at  any  time.  Their  primary  objection 
is  to  the  darkened  house.  In  order  that  the  Wag- 
nerian drama  may  be  presented  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  pictures  and  action,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  auditorium  most  of  the  time 
shall  be  shrouded  in  gloom.  The  whole  second 
act  of  "Lohengrin,"  half  of  the  first  act  and  all 
the  last  act  of  "  Tannhauser, "  more  than  half  of 
"Eheingold,"  two-thirds  of  "Die  Walkure," 
nearly  half  of  "Siegfried,"  the  whole  second  act 
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oi  '  °  Die  MeistertiDger ' '  are  performed  with  the 
stage  in  semi-darknesii.  The  house  lights  have  to 
lie  turned  out. 

Oowns  and  Darkness. 

What  is  the  use  of  employing  Felix,  Worth  and 
Paquin  to  design  splendid  evening  costumes  with 
which  to  sit  in  darkness!  Not  much  of  these  cos- 
tumes can  be  seen,  anyhow,  when  the  wearers  are 
seated.  In  that  case  something  else  besides  the 
frock  is  to  be  on  exhibition,  and  that,  too,  must 
not  be  rendered  invisible  by  the  extinction  of  the 
lights.  . 

In  the  second  place  the  fashionable  patrons  of 
the  house  dislike  the  Wagner  operas  because  these 
demand  too  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  and  do  not  provide  sufficiently  numerous 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  vocal  pyrotechnics. 
When  the  nobodies  in  the  house  become  interested 
in  the  story  and  development  of  a  lyric  drama,  they 
wish  every  one  to  be  quiet  and  to  listen  devotedly. 

The  fashionable  folks  do  not  go  to  the  opera 
to  do  that.  They  desire  to  visit  from  box  to  box, 
to  talk  and  to  laugh,  and  to  listen  only  when  some 
famous  singer  sings  a  favorite  air.  Let  it  be  said 
in  justice  that  no  complaint  of  their  talking  can 
fairly  l>e  made.  It  is  conducted  quietly  and  it  dis- 
turbs no  one  unless  he  is  seeking  trouble. 

Why  pay  huge  salaries  to  the  hired  singers  if 
they  are  not  to  perform  remarkable  feats  with 
their  voices!  In  the  Wagnerian  dramas  no  one 
sings  a  cadenza  and  the  tenor  never  takes  a  high 
C.  En  passant,  tenors  often  take  this  expensive 
note  in  other  operas  without  proper  recognition. 
Caruso  took  it  in  "Com'  e  soave"  in  the  last  act 
of  *'Lucrezia  Borgia"  on  Monday  night  and  not  n 
single  voice  in  the  house  cried  "Bravol" 

But  in  the  Wagner  dramas  the  highest  priced 
singers  do  not  appear.  Neither  Sembrich  nor 
Caniso  sings  in  these.  Eames  seldom  does.  Melba 
does  not.  A  lot  of  Germans  with  almost  unpro- 
nounceable names,  coming  from  opera  houses  in 
towns  miles  and  miles  away  from  London  and  Paris, 
sing   in   them. 

No;  the  decree  is  passed.  Monday  night  is 
sacred  to  good  old  Italian  opera,  and  the  Wagner- 
itfs,  with  their  scores  and  their  portentious  brows, 
must  make  way  for  the  emotional  Italians  fairly 
sobbing  in  their  excitement  as  Caruso  approaches 
the  close  of  an  aria,  and  screaming  "Bis,  bis  I" 
at  the  end  of  every  number.  These  are  the  allies 
of  the  aristocracy  in  the  boxes.  Art  levels  all 
ranks  and  on  the  glorious  ground  of  old-time  Italian 
opera  the  leaders  of  the  cotillion  and  their  barbers 
stand  together. 


DEMAND  FOR  SINOEB8'  ADVICE 


Many  Orand  Opera  Stars  Called  Upon  to  Connsel 
Aspiring  Americana. 

As  the  ffraiul  opera  travels  westward  and 
the  Conried  singers  become  known  to  the 
public  at  large,  there  seems  to  arise  a  strong 
and  forceful  demand  among  American  as- 
pirants for  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
stars  whom  Mr.  Conried  has  associated  with 
him.    Pl«tiPon.  Sf-mbri'-h.  Miss  Marion  Weed. 


the  American  who  has  made  such  a  signal 
success  with  the  Metropolitan  company, 
Saleza,  the  French  tenor,  and  others  have 
been  interviewed  widely,  and  their  sugges- 
tions appear  to  have  had  almost  universal 
attention.  Said  the  New  York  Times  recent 
ly,  in  an  interview  with  Plancon : 

Eleven  long  years  have  rolled  away  since  M. 
Plancon  first  delighted  Americans.  That  was  in 
the  days  when  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Beszke  had 
but  lately  been  revealed  to  us;  when  Calve  was  al 
ternately  storming  and  wheedling  her  way  into  the 
aflTi'ctions  of  a  puolie  wearied  for  the  time  of  Wag- 
nerianism;  when  "Faust,"  "Romeo,"  and  "Les 
Huguenots,"  not  "Tristan."  "Die  Meistersinger, " 
and  "Die  Walkure"  were  the  magnets  at  the 
Metropolitan.  Few  artists  after  singing  so  per- 
sistently as  M.  Plancon  for  eleven  years  could  boast 
of  so  pure,  rich,  firm,  and  resonant  a  voice  as  he. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  art  which  has  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  strain  that,  to  so  many  of  bis 
rivals,  has  proved  fatal  f  M.  Plancon  himself  bad 
something  to  say  on  that  subject  the  other  day 
when  be  was  interviewed: 

"Frankly,"  he  declared,  "I  deserve  leaa  praise 
for  singing  as  I  do  than  you  imagine.  Heaven 
was  generous  enough  to  make  me  a  present  of  a 
good  voice.  I  was  born  in  n  musical  environment. 
And,  even  when  I  was  quite  young,  I  sang  well 
and  without  difllculty.  I  studied  in  Paris,  at  the 
Ecole  Duprez,  an  institution  which  then  rivaled  the 
Conservatory.  My  first  plunge  into  opera  was  made 
at  the  Orand  Theatre,  in  Lyons,  in  the  char- 
acter of  St.  Bris.  Lyons,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
is  one  of  the  most  ruthless  and  critical  music 
centers  in  Europe. 

"At  the  expiration  of  my  engagement  there  I 
went  to  Paris,  where  the  late  Charles  Ijamonreavx, 
who  did  so  much  to  broaden  the  taste  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  to  make  them  familiar,  first,  with'  the 
masterpieces  of  oratorio,  and  later  with  the  work* 
of  Wagner,  was  then  organizing  his  famous  orches 
tra  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau.  Under  his  direction  I 
sang  the  role  of  Heinrich  der  Vogler  at  a  concert 
recital  of  'Lohengrin,'  As  a  result  of  my  success 
in  the  part  I  was  engaged  for  the  Paris  Opera 
House.  During  my  stay  at  that  theater  I  sang  all 
the  basso  parts  in  the  repertory,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  Bertram,  in  'Robert  le  Diable'-  My 
favorite  role  was  always  Mephisto,  in  which  I  made 
my  Parisian  debut.  Then,  at  last,  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica." 

"Did  yon  know  Fanre,  whose  method  was  so 
like  your  ownf  "-said  the  interviewer. 

' '  I  knew  and  admired  him, ' '  replied  M.  Plancon. 
' '  He  was  the  greatest,  the  most  wonderful  baritone 
of  his  day,  and  I  question  whether  he  has  since 
been  equaled. 

"Faure  owed  bis  sncceu  to  his  making  right 
use  of  the  chest,  nose  and  palate  in  singing.  It 
is  most  important  to  a  singer  to  have  the  support — 
the  appui — afforded  by  the  chest.  It  simplifies 
things.  I  sing  habitually  without  effort — easily  and 
naturally — because  I  follow  the  example  of  Faure, 
and  because  I  invariably  pay  attention  to  diction. 
The  Germans  have  their  own  method  which  may 
be  excellent.  The  Italians  have  theirs.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  spoak  ill  of  either  of  them. 
Probably  both  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  prefer 
their  respective  ways  to  mine,  or  they  would  not 
stick  to  them.     I,  of  coarse,  prefer  my  way." 
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'BE  SXmE  YOU  ABE  BEABY' 


Iiouise    Homer    Oives    Advice    to    American    Girls 
With  Operatic  Ambitions. 

When  the  Conried  Company  reached  Kan 
sas  City  on  its  westward  journey,  the  papers 
found  Mme.  Louise  Homer  willing  to  give 
the  result  of  her  years  of  successful  exper- 
ience, and  the  Kansas  City  Star  quoted  her 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Yes,  Europe  has  been  saying  for  some  time 
past,  'We  are  looking  to  America  for  our  new 
grand  opera  voices,'  "  said  Mme.  Louise  Homer, 
the  well-known  member  of  Herr  Conried 's  Metro- 
politan Grand  Opera  company.  "But,"  she  con- 
tinued to  the  interviewer,  who  had  gone  to  her 
home  in  order  to  get  her  views  on  the  American 
girl's  opportunities  in  grand  opera,  "the  American 
girl  without  a  voice  should  not  be  deceived  by  a 
call  that  is  not  meant  for  her  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Neither  should  the  American  girl  with  a 
voice,  or  the  promise  of  a  voice,  be  deceived  into 
hastening  Europeward  in  the  expectation  that  soon 
after  she  arrives  in  Paris  or  Berlin  she  will  find 
a  place  waiting  for  her  on  the  grand  opera  stage. 

' '  This  self-deception  has  caused  hundreds  of 
American  girls  untold  anguish  and  bitterest  disap- 
pointment. It  has  frequently  ruined  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  promising  operatic  careers; 
and  this  self-deception  has  arisen  simply  from  lack 
of  exercise  of  good  old-fashioned  common  sense. 

"I  feel  that  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too 
strongly;  and  I  think  also  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  girl  who  makes  for  Europe  before  she  has 
done  the  things  that  should  be  done  at  home  as 
preliminaries  to  her  more  serious  work  abroad  is 
making  a  serious  mistake,  and  one  that  will  hinder 
her  more  or  less  throughout  her  entire  career  as  a 
student.  Too  many  girls  have  rushed  in  pell-mell, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  lost  not  only  valu- 
able time,  but  in  many  instances  what  chance  they 
had  of  being  ultimately  successful. 

First  Iieam  "Do,  Be,  Mi." 
"In  the  first  place,  she  should  not  sail  for  Europe 
before  she  can  sing  'do,  re,  mi,'  as  so  many  girls 
do.  European  teachers  do  not  care  for  students 
who  have  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Furthermore,  while  being  taught  these  you  are 
spending  time  and  money  in  greater  proportion 
than  you  would  have  to  spend  them  at  home  for 
similar  instruction.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
voice  should  be  fairly  well  cultivated  before  thought 
is  given  to  Europe. 

"While  this  preparation  is  going  ahead  in  any 
one  of  the  splendid  studios  that  are  scattered 
throughout  America  the  student  should  decide  in 
what  language  she  intends  to  make  her  debut,  and 
begin  at  once  a  study  of  it,  be  it  French,  German 
or  Italian.  She  should  study  with  a  cultivated 
native  teacher  in  order  to  acquire  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  accent  from  the  start. 

"It  is  important  also  that  the  student  of  grand 
opera  should  leave  America  knowing  to  what 
teacher  she  is  going  to  entrust  her  voice.  Europe 
has  many  splendid  teachers  of  music,  but  not  all 
of  them  by  any  means  are  capable  of  developing 
a  voice  for  grand  opera.  Because  they  have  failed 
to  make  proper  and  careful  selections  many  girls 
have  ruined  all  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  be- 
coming successful  in  their  chosen  field. 


"It  is  hard  to  select  a  competent  teacher,  even 
when  one  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  easiest  and  safest  method  of  solution 
is  for  her  to  seek  out  one  who  has  been  through  this 
experience  and  get  her  to  recommend  a  teacher. 
Almost  any  grand  opera  singer  in  America  today 
stands  more  than  willing  to   do  this  service. 

' '  It  were  well,  too,  to  have  gained  perfect  con- 
trol over  what  is  termed  the  speaking  voice  be- 
fore thought  is  given  to  Europe,  not  only  because 
such  control  will  further  the  ends  of  the  student's 
ambition,  but  for  the  other  good  reason  that  every 
woman  should  strive  to  possess  a  sweet,  pure  voice. 

Europe  Best  for  Music  After  All. 

' '  Europeans  are  continually  declaiming — and 
with  justice,  too,  I  think — against  the  American 
girl's  nasal  twang  and  guttural  sounds  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Now,  every  one  knows  that  the  child 
who  is  permitted  to  speak  shrilly  grows  up  to  be 
a  woman  possessed  of  an  unlovely  voice.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  girl  who  allows  herself  to  talk 
through  her  nose  or  in  her  throat  undoubtedly  harms 
her  singing  voice  in  the  ratio  that  she  permits  her- 
self to  use  her  voice  in  an  unseemly  manner  when 
engaged  in  the  conversation  of  every-day  life.  A 
sweet  voice  produces  a  sweet  song — and  none  other 
can.  Therefore,  from  the  day  that  you  feel  your- 
self given  over  to  the  ambition  to  become  a  grand 
opera  singer,  cultivate  even  more  assiduously  than 
before  that  most  attractive  feminine  possession — 
a  finely  modulated  speaking  voice. 

"These  preliminaries  attended  to,  the  American 
girl  is  ready  to  go  abroad;  and,  without  question, 
she  should  go  abroad  to  complete  her  musical  edu 
cation.  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  there  are  as 
good  teachers  here  as  there  are  abroad,  but  America 
lacks  a  healthy  musical  atmosphere  that  makes  the 
student  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  her  work, 
and  dedicate  to  it  the  energy  that  is  necessary  to 
ultimate  success.  In  America  few  students  work 
hard;  they  take  their  lessons  more  in  the  light  of 
play  or  recreation;  but  abroad  these  self -same 
students  from  all  over  the  world  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  studios,  find  themselves  in  rivalry 
with  other  students  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
in  a  thousand  and  one  other  ways  are  spurred  on 
to  do  their  best  and  give  themselves  over  entirely 
to  their  ambitions. 

"Then,  too,  the  operatic  field  in  America  is 
much  too  limited  to  offer  many  opportunities  to  the 
graduate  student." 


A  PLEA  FOB  THE  LYBIC 


Sembrich  Deplores  the  Passing  of  Coloratura 
Music. 

"I  am  a  Slav.  Yes — a  Slav  to  the  fingertips," 
said  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich,  as  I  sat  with  her 
in  her  drawing  room  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  one  after- 
noon, chatting  about  Chopin  and  "the  musical 
glasses. ' ' 

' '  We  are  extremists,  you  know,  we  Slavs, ' '  con- 
tinued the  great  prima  donna.  "In  youth  we  are 
by  nature  inclined  to  gayety.  But,  after  a  few 
years  have  passed,  we  lean  equally  to  melancholy. 
And  our  temperament  is  expressed  in  the  music  of 
our  composers — above  all,  in  Chopin.  It  is  heard 
in  our  folk-songs.     Listen. ' ' 

Then,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  and  letting  her 
delicate  hands  stray  lightly  over  the  keys  for  a 
moment,  she  sang,  as  only  she,  of  living  artists, 
could  have  sung,  some  of  the  airs  of  her  own 
native  Poland. 

Melancholy  to  a  fault — brilliant  as  the  stars  are 
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brilliant;  pasaing,  with  ttrange  aaddenneaa,  like  the 
Hungarian  czardaa,  from  aadneaa  to  vivaeitjr,  from 
the  pathetic  to  the  exuberant,  the  songa  she  sang 
aeemed  eloquent,  not  only  of  the  strange  SlaTonie 
character,  but  alao  and  more  particularly  of  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich.  To  love  and  understand  such  music 
absolutely  one  must  have  something  of  the  Slav 
in  one's  own  sonl.  Yet  the  most  Gallic,  the  moat 
Anglo-Saxon,  hearer  wonid  have  delighted  in  the 
charm,  the  art,  the  skill,  of  the  wonderful  singer 
by  whom  it  waa  interpreted. 


Pain  and  pleasure  have  been  curiously  mingled  in 
the  life  of  Marcella  Sembrich.  The  woman  whom 
we  now  recognize  as  the  successor  of  Patti,  the  ' '  col- 
oratura queen,"  has  known  poverty,  want,  hunger, 
and  sorrow,  without  which  no  artist  can  be  truly 
and  completely  great.  In  her  girlhood,  when,  as 
Marcella  Kokhansy,  she  had  already  come  to  be 
known  in  her  Galician  birthplace  as  an  accom- 
pliahod  violinist,  she  was  forced  to  play  da  hit 
muHir  for  her  living.  Soon  she  became  a  fumiliar 
figure  at  all  local  merrymakings.  But  she  took  only 
a  small  part  in  the  wedding  feasts  and  the  be- 
trothals and  the  balls  to  which  she  lent  brightness 
and  joy. 

After  each  gathering  she  would  steal  away,  carry- 
ing her  beloved  violin  with  her,  and  hand  over  her 
araall  earnings  to  her  father.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  the  poor  ehila  to 
watch  the  happiness  into  which  she  could  not  enter. 
For  then  she  was  only  a  hired  tiddler,  not  even  an 
invited  guest.  But  for  the  intelligence  of  an  old 
gentleman  named  Lanowitch,  and  the  devotion  of 
a  young  piano  teacher  named  Wilhelm  Stengel, 
(whom  she  subsequently  married),  who  can  tell 
whether  she  might  not  still  be  pining  in  her  sad 
Polish  fatherland,  a  mute,  inglorious,  and  lost  ar- 
tist t 


Ijanowitch,  however,  atter  hearing  little  Marcella 
at  some  festival,  saw  how  gifted  she  was,  and  sent 
her  to  a  Polish  conservatory,  where  she  became 
a  pupil  of  William  Stengel.  Under  his  tuition  she 
soon  developed  into  an  admirable  pianist.  Poverty 
elung  to  her,  and,  when  she  waa  not  at  her  piano 
mastering  the  compositions  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Chopin,  ^e  still  fiddled  for  the  amusement  of  those 
more  fortunate  than  herself,  till  often — as  her  hus- 
band could  tell  you — she  was  numb  with  exhaustion 
and  ready  to  drop.  "These  are  the  tears  of  things." 

Laughter  did  not  come  into  her  life,  till  with  the 
assistance  of  her  professor,  she  went  to  Vienna, 
where  her  voice  one  day  attracted  the  attention  of 
Julius  Epstein,  a  celebrated  musician.  At  his  ad- 
vice she  abandoned  the  studies  on  which  she  had 
been  engaged  and  took  to  singing.  Victor  Rok- 
itansky  and  the  younger  Lamperti  in  turn  taught 
her  bow  to  use  her  God-given  soprano.  And  then 
one  glorious  night  she  made  her  debut  at  Athens — 
most  classic  of  all  cities — in  ' '  I  Puritani. ' ' 

l^Tom  that  time  until  now  her  career  has  been 
one  long  and  unbroken  triumph.  But  the  cost! 
When,  after  applauding  her  overnight,  maybe,  as 
the  roguish  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  you  marvel 
at  the  pathos  which  she  puts  into  the  death  scene 
in  "La  Boheme,"  or  into  the  equally  beautiful 
death  scene  in  "La  Trariata,"  remember  how  ten 
years  before  she  was  revealed  to  the  world  in  opera 
she  had  slaved  at  her  fiddle  in  small  Polish  towns 
to  earn  bread. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
burned  deep  into  the  memories  of  Marcella  Bern- 
brieh  and  Wilhelm  Stengel.    The  aaaoetation  of  this 


admirable  couple,  at  flrat  pupil  and  master,  at  last 
wife  and  husband,  has  been  elose,  constant,  and  un- 
faltering. The  professor  waits  upon  his  still  charm- 
ing and  long-famous  spouse  with  the  loyalty  of  a 
Bayard.  And  the  great  singer  repays  him  with  an 
affection  rarely  met  with  among  artists. 

The  transformation  of  opera,  duo  to  the  influence 
of  Richard  Wagner,  and  his  music-dramas,  has  been 
followed,  as  was  inevitable,  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  art  of  singing.  Today,  as  Mme. 
Sembrich  sometimes  confesses  to  her  friends,  the 
coloratura  singer  is  almost  a  phenomenon  in  opera. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  she,  when  we  talked  together, 
' '  that  I  am  not  beginning  my  career.  The  reign 
of  the  lyric  soprano  seems  to  be  near  ending.  A 
new  school  of  grand  opera  has  arisen  since  the  days 
when  Patti  and  lima  di  Muraka  were  popular  idols. 
Nowadays  a  lyric  soprano,  unless  she  be  a  great  fa- 
vorite, fights  her  way  in  the  very  teeth  of  public 
opinion.  Ah,  it  was  fortunate  for  Patti  that  she 
came  into  the  world  during  the  lifetime  of  Boasini. 
What  would  she  have  done  if  she  had  been  bom  in 
tho  more  Mtrenous  times  of  'young'  Italian  opera 
:ind  Wugncrian  music-drama f  Do  you  realize  that 
'  L>a  Boheme'  is  the  only  opera  of  importance  we 
have  heard  tor  many  a  year  that  gives  lyric  so- 
pranos even  a  chance f  After  composing  'La  Bo- 
heme,' Pnccini,  as  yon  know,  became  as  dramatic 
as  Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni.  The  next  work  that 
he  gave  us  was  his  'Tosca.'  " — New  York  Times. 


THE   OBCHESTBAL  XXPLIFT 


DUBcnlt  Situation  Created  by  the  Passing  Away  of 
Thomas,  Seidl  and  Other  Leaders. 
Thanks  to  Theodore  Thomas.  Anton  Seidl 
and  others,  the  American  public  was  well 
educated  during  the  last  generation  in  the 
matter  of  orchestral  music.  But  it  is  now 
some  time  since  Seidl  died  and  only  the 
other  day  Thomas  passed  away,  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  completion  of  his  life's  dream  of 
an  auditorium  in  Chicago  constructed  es- 
pecially for  instrumental  music;  and  no  one 
as  yet  has  arisen  to  take  the  places  of  leader- 
ship occupied  by  these  geniuses.  The  Chi- 
cago Orchestra,  of  which  Mr  Thomas  was 
the  leader,  continues  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  concert  master,  holding  pretty 
well  the  while  to  the  patronage  that  Mr 
Thomas  obtained  for  it :  but  the  orchestra  of 
Siedl  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  Half  a 
dozen  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  Europe  have 
been  summoned  to  occupy  Seidl 's  post  tem- 
porarily, but  none  as  yet  has  taken  hold 
of  the  popular  affections  or  so  far  com- 
manded the  professional  esteem  that  perman 
ent  engagement  has  been  inevitable.  The 
nearest  approach,  possibly,  has  been  the  Rus- 
sian leader  Safonoff,  of  whom  the  New  York 
Herald  recently  said : 
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M.  Wasili  Uyitch  Safonoff  at  four  Philharmonic 
concerts  this  season  has  made  himself  a  conspicuous 
leader.  New  York  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
twice  last  year,  but  a  small  novelty,  introduced  for 
the  first  time  here  in  January,  has  brought  M. 
Safonoff  into  more  popular  notice. 

He  has  discarded  the  baton,  but  this  is  only  since 
last  autumn,  for  last  year  in  his  concerts  here  he 
held  it  under  his  arm.  Boldly  leaving  it  in  hiding, 
he  has  emerged  into  the  public  glare  without  the 
small  hard  stick  which  has  been  used,  in  various 
sizes,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

This  innovation,  by  causing  a  hum  among  the 
critics,  has  led  musicians  to  comment,  and  the 
general  public,  on  the  watch  for  the  novel,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Safonoff  in  a  way  which  his 
masterly  conducting  alone  would  hardly  have 
brought  about.  The  war  and  the  Eussian  revo- 
lution, together  with  this  innovation,  have  com- 
bined also  to  advertise  not  only  Russian  music  but 
Eussian  art  and  letters. 

After  the  school  years  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
a  basis  of  imperialistic  politique  was  laid, 
Safonoff  went  to  Moscow  and  continued  his  study 
of  the  piano.  He  played  very  well  and  loved  the 
piano.  When  I  asked  him  about  his  playing  he 
shook  his  head  and  looked  at  the  floor. 

"I  do  not  play  now;  no" — but  elastically  his 
manner  changed.     "I  play  on  the  orchestra  now!" 

Safonoff  moulds  his  music;  he  shapes  it  with  his 
hands  like  a  sculptor.  He  does  not  perform  for 
the  orchestra  to  excite  it,  nor  does  he  loom  in  im 
possible  dignity;  he  does  not  agitate  the  stick, 
he  plays  the  orchestra  as  another  would  play  the 
organ  or  any  other  instrument.  His  leading  is 
like  an  incantation,  a  sign  language,  a  caress.  He 
expresses  the  music,  in  a  sense,  dramatically  rather 
than  forces  an  expression  upon  the  individuals 
under  his  leadership.  His  relation  to  his  orchestra 
is  more  iptimate  thus;  it  feels  his  force,  his  sub- 
tlety, his   temperament. 

"It  is  all  a  question  of  will  and  sonuething  in- 
definable which  we  may  call  personal  influence," 
he  explained  during  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  last 
Philharmonic  concert.  He  had  been  recalled  again 
and  again,  dripping  with  sweat,  and  his  gray  hair, 
rising  a  la  brousse,  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tossed 
by  a  strong  wind.  His  small,  bright  eyes  saw 
nothing  for  a  moment,  when  he  came  back  after 
the  last  recall.  Some  one  mopped  his  brow,  which 
he  took  good  naturedly.  He  is  a  rugged  and  naive 
man,  not  tall,  but  sturdy,  thick  necked  and  simple. 

The  talk  turned  to  Eussian  music  during  the 
drive  to  the  Eussian  church,  where  the  service  is 
practically  that  of  the  old  Greek  Church,  of  which 
M.  Safonoff  is  a  devout  member. 

Eussian  music  is  melancholy,  fused  with  emo- 
tion; it  is  thematic,  but,  as  Safonoff  has  called  to 
our  attention,  the  Oriental  element  is  present. 

"Bubinstein,  Glinka,  the  father  of  Eussian  mod- 
ern music,  and  much  of  Tschaikowsky  have  this 
Oriental  warmth.  Our  melodies  are  large,  though, 
of  course,  our  music  is  not  essentially  barbaric. 
Based  on  the  same  counterpoint,  the  same  har- 
monies, the  influence  of  the  Orient,  no  less  than  of 
the  folksong,  makes  for  the  national  characteristic 
of  our  school." 

As  an  instance,  came  to  my  mind  the  fantasy  of 
Tschaikowsky,  "Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  played  by 
the  Philharmonic  at  the  end  of  the  programme  on 
the  night  when  Safonoff  led  the  "Marche  Funebre 
sur  la  Morte  d'un  Heros, "  in  memory  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  with  such  strange  emotion.  It  was  not 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  nor  yet  an 
Italian   elegiac   lyric.     It   was  from  a   land  where 


sorrow  has  heavy  burdens  and  wierd  dreams  flit 
over  the  Oriental  borders.  It  had  all  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Cossack  leader  added  to  that  of  the 
Muscovite  composer. 

' '  Scandinavian  and  Eussian  music,  so  different 
from  each  other,  so  original  each,  owe  this  differ- 
ence, this  originality  which  is  so  hard  to  define,  to 
their  folk  music,  chiefly  to  the  differences  of  the 
primitive  music  of  the  people.  The  Scandinavian 
and  the  Slav  differ  no  more  than  their  music. 

' '  Of  all  the  ultra  moderns  I  recommend  you  to 
Scriabine, ' '  said  Safonoff.  ' '  He  is  of  all  the  most 
remarkable.  His  piano  music  I  wish  every  student 
in  America  to  know.  He  was  one  of  my  pupils. 
His  piano  work  is  a  development  of  Chopin,  difficult, 
wonderful.  Perhaps  the  orchestral  innovations  of 
Scriabine  are  too  startling  at  times,  perhaps  I  am 
not  so  modern,  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  will 
come  to  notice.  He  is  now  thirty  years  old,  and 
will  produce  two  symphonies  in  Paris  this  season. 
He  has  done  four  sonatas  for  piano,  very  original; 
sixty  preludes,  nocturnes,  mazurkas,  all  a  develop- 
ment of  Chopin,  yet  not  Chopin  himself.  He  pre- 
sents new  horizons  of  harmonization,  new  musical 
appearances. 

' '  Scriabine  received  prizes  formerly  in  Berlin. 
My  pupil  L'Hevinne  received  the  Bubinstein  prize 
at  Berlin  in  1895,  and  Goedicke  the  same  prize  in 
Vienna  in   1900. 

"No;  I  do  not  compose.  What  would  you  havef 
Tout  le  monde  compose.  I  am  so  in  my  own  work, 
my  own  art,  that  I  survey  the  other  interests  of 
life  from   a   certain   distance." 

If  Safonoff  is  not  a  revolutionary  in  politics  and 
art  he  is  also  not  a  soldier  in  either.  ' '  Evolution, 
not  revolution,  is  what  I  believe  in  in  life  as  in 
art."  And  so  he  lives  as  his  fathers  did  in  his 
family  life,  which  is  patriachal  not  only  in  habits 
but  in  numbers.  He  has  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  living,  "and  more  to  come,"  he  always 
adds,  his  eyes  twinkling.  His  wife  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  Wyschnegradski, 
considered  a  great  Eussian  statesman.  They  are 
an  orthodox  family  and  all  attend  the  old  Greek 
Church,  which  is  the  church  of  the  Cossack  race. 


MUSIC'S  HEALING  CHARMS. 


Old  Ladies  Illustrate  as  Dr.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
Lectures. 

That  ' '  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,"  was  amply  illustrated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Society  of  Musical  Therapeutics  held 
in  New  York  not  long  ago.  Not  that  the  breasts 
present  were  at  all  savage — tar  from  it;  they  throb- 
bed for  the  most  part  beneath  dress  shirt  bosoms  and 
satins  and  laces,  and  the  most  savage  persons  to  be 
seen  were  two  reporters  who  not  had  time  to  get 
into  dress  coats. 

Miss  Eva  Augusta  Vescelius,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  society,  gave  a  brief  address  in 
which  she  described  music  as  "a  potent  factor  in 
the  healing  art,"  and  then  Dr.  Francis  8.  Ken- 
nedy of  Brooklyn  lectured  on  "Music  as  a  Medi- 
cine," illustrating  his  talk  with  charts  showing  the 
ettect  of  various  kinds  of  music  on  the  pulse  and 
temperature.  He  spoke  of  music  as  a  sleep  producer 
and  an  example  was  at  hand  in  two  old  ladies  who 
slumbered  peacefully  throughout  the  entire  lecture, 
lulled  to  rest,  it  must  be  supposed,  by  the  melody 
of   the   speaker's   voice. 

The  doctor  said  that  a  fellow  physician  had  re- 
cently told  him    of  a  wonderful  musical  cure. 

' '  \  commercial  traveler   came  into  my  friend 's 
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office,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  complained  that  he 
waa  entirely  used  up,  and  feared  he  could  not  get 
home.  He  aaked  for  some  kind  of  a  tonic.  The  doc- 
tor told  him  to  rest  for  a  moment  before  being  ex- 
amined, and  then  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played 
several  stirring  marcbea.  The  reeult  was  that  the 
bright,  muscle  moving  pieces  so  revived  the  drum- 
mer that  he  jumped  up  and  said  that  be  felt  all 
right  and  would  go  home  without  waiting  for  the 
drug." 

The  lecturer  did  not  say  whether  or  not  the  doe- 
tor   collected    bis    fee. 

The  doctor  went  on  to  tell  of  experiments  per- 
formed on  trained  nurses  and  school  teachers.  He 
said: 

"The  patient  6rtt  listened  to  'Solveig's  Song,'  by 
Orieg,  and  the  pulse  went  from  00  to  80.  Then  came 
'Traeumerei,'  and  the  pulse  dropped  to  04.     Next 


followed  the  'Invitation  to  the  Dance,'  the  pulse 
going  to  80  and  dropping  at  the  close  to  08.  The 
'  Oheron '  was  played  and  the  pulse  jumped  to  80. 
A  Grieg  nocturne  followed  and  the  pulse  responded 
by  dropping  to  04." 

Similar  phenomena  were  noted  in  the  respiration 
of  the  subject,  and  the  doctor  drew  the  conclusion 
that  music  may  be  used  a*  a  stimulant  or  sedative. 
One  subject  whose  pulse  refused  to  respond  to  the 
dance  music,  and  even  suffered  a  drop  when  it  wai 
played,  was  found  to  belong  to  a  church  which  for- 
bids dancing.     He  had  never  learned  the  art. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mrs.  Mary  Gregory 
Murray  played  various  selections,  grave  and  gay, 
to  try  the  effect  on  the  audience.  The  first  stirring 
march  awoke  the  two  ladies,  but  they  promptly  fefl 
off  again  during  the  ' '  Slumber  Song, ' '  and  the  illus- 
tration was  complete. — New  York  Sun. 


SdLiivuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

THE   NEGRO   COMPOSER   WHO   POETISES  AFRICA.  HIS  REMARK- 
ABLE   TONE    PICTURES,    AND  HIS  LONG  AND  HARD  FIGHT. 


Warrior's  Song— Ba  Bonga,  South  Africa. 
(Coprrightcd.  1904,  by  Otircr  Utison  Co  ) 

That  art  knows  no  color  line  is  shown  by  the  cor- 
dial welcome  extended  in  this  country  to  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor,  an  African  composer  resident  in 
London,  where,  too,  he  is  welcome  not  only  in  musi- 
cal, but  also  in  social  circles.  Since  his  recent  ar- 
rival here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ditson  and  oth- 
ers have  given  receptions  for  him,  he  has  been  en- 
tertained by  the  Harvard  Musical  Union,  as  well  as 
in  private  houses  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  tour  which  he  is  making,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Burleigh,  the  colored  barytone  of  St.  George's 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  New  York,  the  fact 
of  his  color  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
his  accomplishments  as  a  musician.  For  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor has  won  distinction  both  in  England 
and  here  as  the  composer  of  music  to  portions  of 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  and  other  orchestral 
and   vocal   works. 

Peculiar  significance  attaches  to  the  visit  of  the 


Olaba,  West  African  Folk  Love  Song. 


composer  at  this  time  because  be  is  just  putting 
through  the  press  a  volume  of  African  melodies. 
Some  of  these  are  based  on  our  own  Southern  negro 
tunes,  but,  most  interesting  of  all,  he  has  several 
genuine  aboriginal  African  folk  melodies  obtained 
on  the  spot,  and,  unlike  our  negro  music,  preserving 
all  their  native  characteristics,  while  the  former 
have  been  affected  by  the  contact  of  the  race  in 
this  country  with  the  whites. 

Baal  African  Music. 

One  of  the  genuine  African  melodies  is  from  th« 
Ba-Ronga  district  on  the  borders  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
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It  is  a  "Warrior's  Song,"  and  is  based  upon  a 
theme  of  which  Coleridge-Taylor  truly  says  that  it 
is  at  once  simple,  grand  and  noble,  and  probably 
stands  higher  than  any  other  example  of  purely  sav- 
age music.  Another,  called  ' '  Oloba, ' '  is  based  part- 
ly upon  a  strongly  marked  West  African  drum  call, 
partly  on  a  folk  song  from  the  same  district. 

The  composer  is  only  twenty-nine  years  old.  His 
face  has  not  the  exaggerated  features  of  the  negro, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  mixed  parentage, 
his  father,  a  physician  educated  at  King's  College, 
London,  having  been  a  full  blooded  native  of  Sierra 
Leone;  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  He  has 
a  thoughtful  face,  reminding  one  rather  of  the  East 
Indian  Brahman,  and  his  bearing  is  modest,  with- 
out, however,  a  trace  of  servility. 

There  was  the  usual  early  musical  development 
so  noteworthy  in  the  careers  of  most  composers. 
As  a  child  of  four  and  five  Coleridge-Taylor  could 
read  music  before  he  could  read  a  book.  His  first 
musical  instruction  was  on  the  violin.  The  piano 
he  would  not  touch,  and  did  not  for  some  years.  As 
one  of  the  singing  boys  in  St.  George's  Church, 
Croydon,  he  received  an  early  training  in  choral 
work.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  as  a  student  of  the  violin.  Afterward  win- 
ning a  scholarship  in  composition  he  entered  in  1893 
the  classes  of  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  with 
whom  he  studied  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  early  gave  evidence  of  cre- 
ative powers  of  a  high  order,  and  today,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  of  British  composers  and  con- 
ductors. At  the  present  time,  aside  from  his  cre- 
ative work,  he  is  actively  engaged  as  a  teSjCher  in 
Trinity  College,  London.  He  first  attracted  general 
attention  as  a  composer  at  the  Gloucester  Festival 
of  1898  by  the  performance  of  his  ballade  in  A 
minor  for  orchestra,  which  he  conducted  by  invi- 
tation, a  decided  honor  for  such  a  young  man.  His 
sympathetic  setting  in  cantata  form  of  portions 
of  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  has  done  most  to 
make  him  known  in  America.  This  triple  choral 
work,  with  its  haunting  melodic  phrases,  bold  har- 
monic scheme  and  vivid  orchestration,  was  pro- 
duced one  part  or  scene  at  a  time. 

The  work  was  not  planned  as  a  whole,  for  the 
composer's  original  intention  was  to  set  "Hia- 
watha's Wedding  Feast"  only.  This  section  was 
first  performed  at  a  concert  in  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Music  under  the  conductorship  of  Stanford,  in  No- 
vember, 1898.  It  led  to  an  invitation  from  the 
committee  of  the  North  Staffordshire  musical  fes- 
tival, in  response  to  which  ' '  The  Death  of  Min- 
nehaha" was  written  and  given  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  Hanley,  in  October,  1899.  The 
overture  to  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  for  full  or- 
chestra, a  distinct  work,  was  composed  for  and  per- 
formed at  the  Norwich  musical  festival  of  the  same 
year.  The  entire  work,  with  the  added  third  part, 
"Hiawatha's  Departure,"  was  first  given  by  the 
Eoyal  Choral  Society  in  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
aon,  in  March,  1900,  the  composer  conducting.  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  compositions  were  called 
for  by  one  important  musical  body  after  another 
shows  the  impression  the  young  genius  was  making 
The  first  performance  of  the  entire  work  in  America 
was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  of  Boston.  He  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  interpreters. 

A  sacred  cantata,  "The  Atonement,"  was  first 
given  at  the  Hereford  festival  of  1903,  and  again 
the  composer  conducted.  Its  success  was  even  great- 
er at  the  first  London  performance  in  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1904,  the  com- 
poser  conducting.     The   prior  performance   of  this 


work  in  America  was  given  by  the  Church  Choral 
Society,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York, 
in  February,  1904.  Joachim,  the  famous  violinist, 
produced  a  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings,  and 
the  ' '  Sorrow  Songs ' '  are  a  setting  of  six  of 
Christina  Eossetti's  exquisite  poems. 
Strong  Bacial  Sympathy. 
There  are  many  other  compositions  by  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  but  his  African  paternity  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  what  is  elemental  and  racial  are  found 
expressed  chiefly  in  a  set  of  seven  songs  entitled 
"African  Eomances, "  an  "African  Suite,"  for 
piano,  and  three  of  Longfellow's  "Poems  of  Slav- 
ery. ' '  His  most  complete  expression  of  his  racial 
sympathies  will,  however,  be  found  in  his  forthcom- 
ing transcriptions  of  African  melodies. — Gustav 
Kobbe  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


A  MUSICAL  SETTMSMENT 


The  Only  Public  School  of  Music  Is  to  Be  Found  in 
New  York. 

The  one  real  music  school  for  the  masses  in  New 
York  is  the  Music  School  Settlement,  which  occu- 
pies two  old-fashioned  houses  in  East  Third  street. 
This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Second  avenue,  a 
quarter  still  free  from  pushcarts,  although  the  tall 
tenements  are  creeping  up  that  way  at  a  steady 
pace.  The  houses  have  been  divided  up  into  many 
small  practice  rooms  and  teaching  rooms.  There 
are  eleven  pianos  and  many  violins,  for  few  of  the 
young  violin  students  own  their  instruments,  and 
few  indeed  of  the  piano  students  are  able  to  prac- 
tice at  home.  Besides  the  piano  and  violin,  the 
viola  and  'cello  are  taught,  and  there  is  a  class  for 
the  voice.  There  are  comparatively  few  vocal  stu- 
dents. Musical  as  the  Jewish  children  are,  they 
have  not  good  voices  as  a  rule. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  are  Jewish,  al- 
though a  few  French  and  American  children  attend. 
Their  ages  range  from  live  to  twenty. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


ANTOINE'S  VOICE  GIVES  OUT 


Singer,  Noted  in  "King  Lear,"  Is  Compelled  to 
Retire. 

Paris.— M.  Antoine's  production  of  "King  Lear"^ 
was  taken  off  the  bill  recently  not  because  it  failed 
to  draw,  but  because  M.  Antoine  's  voice  cannot  stand 
the  strain  any  longer.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be 
put  on  again  after  he  has  had  a  rest,  but  he  cannot 
find   anyone   to   replace   him. 

"I  know  I  am  not  a  very  good  Lear,"  he  says 
himself,  "but  show  me  who  else  there  is  to  take 
the  part." 

The  next  interesting  dramatic  experiment  at  the 
Antoine  Theatre  will  be  the  modernization  of  Mol- 
iere. — New  York  Herald. 


She  Was  Sure. 

' '  Monopoly  is  the  cause  of  our  financial  troubles, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Torkins. 

"No,  Charley,  dear,"  answered  his  wife.  "I'm 
sure  you  are  mistaken.  There  isn't  any  race  horse 
by  that  name. ' ' — Washington  Star. 


Her  Strength  of  Purpose. 

She  would  not  wed  the  best  of  men, 
'Twas   what   she   said   at   first. 

She  proved  her  strength  of  purpose  when 
She  wed  about  the  worst. 

— Washington  Star. 
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Society  Goes  Which  Way? 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  TENDENCY  TOWARD  INCREASED  COST- 
LINESS AND  EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  THE  IMPULSE  TOWARD 
GREATER  SIMPLICITY  BECOMES  STRONGLY  EMPHASIZED  BY 
RECENT  EVENTS.— ADOPTING  EUROPEAN  CUSTOMS. 


Two  very  contradictory  elements  are  aris- 
ing in  the  Society  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
antithesis  is  not  unlike  that  which  prevails 
in  the  body  politic.  One  element  is  the  move- 
ment toward  simplicity ;  the  other  is  its  ex- 
treme opposite,  viz.,  elaborate  and  imposing 
increase  in  the  costliness  of  entertainments. 
One  New  York  paper  notes  that  the  season 
just  past  has  been  the  most  lavish  on  record, 
while  a  Washington  paper's  correspondent 
in  the  metropolis  states  that  the  fashionable 
people,  having  become  tired  of  the  strain  and 
monotony  of  the  showy  life  in  city  palaces, 
have  begun  quite  a  general  recession  to  their 
estates  in  the  country. 

The  latter  development,  perhaps,  is  in  line 
with  what  might  be  called  the  Europoanizing 
of  American  society.  It  means  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  established  wealth  and  fixed  social 
position  are  taking  to  the  country  residence 
to  add  breadth  and,  possibly,  perpetuitj  to 
their  rank  and  station,  and  that  they  are 
thus  paralleling  the  system  of  estates  which 
obtains  among  the  titular  folk  of  the  Old 
World.  Whether  this  will  result  in  the  evo- 
lution of  family  caste  and  the  intensification 
of  the  class  distinctions  which  already  are 
gravely  apprehended  by  students  of  Ameri 
can  affairs  remains  to  be  seen.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  fastening  of  the  controllintr 
power  in  the  politioal  world  into  the  hands  of 
the  commercial  leaders,  who  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  are  the  heads  of  these  same  families 
that  are  building  the  country  estates,  it  sug- 
gests that  there  is  not  a  very  wide  division 
after  all,  between  business,  politics   and  .So- 


ciety. The  problem  of  one  sphere  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  other  two.  The  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  the  identical  one  in  both  cases, 
namely:  whether  there  shall  be  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  democratic  simplicity  or  an  enlarged 
expression  of  control  by  a  selected  few. 


SOCIETY'S   MOST   LAVISH    SEASON 


Never  Before  Have  the  Functions  of  the   "400" 
Been   So   Elaborate   and   Costly. 

Summarizing  the  season  in  New  York 
which  came  to  an  end  virtually  with  the 
Astor  and  Vanderbilt  balls,  the  New  York 
World  not  only  declares  that  it  was  the 
most  lavish  of  all  seasons  but  that  it  sur- 
passed anything  known  in  the  most  extrava- 
{rant  days  of  the  Roman  empire.  Said  that 
paper: 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  '■  ball  will  close 
a  season  marked  by  more  general  enter- 
taining than  New  York  society  has  known  in 
ten  years.  There  have  been  fully  four  times  aa 
many  notable  functions  as  last  y<>ar,  twice  the  num- 
t)«r  of  debutantes  were  introduced  and  ten  times 
the  amount  of  money  was  spent.  The  shapfolk 
along  the  avenue  woo  cater  almost  exclusively  to 
the  wants  of  smart  society  have  made  small  for 
tunes.  One  young  bachelor  who  has  gone  about 
everywhere  since  the  first  night  of  the  opera  has 
contracted  a  bill  of  nearly  $.500  with  his  florist. 

The  music-loving  hostess,  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloana, 
gave  two  dinners,  followed  by  a  little  music  in  one 
week.  They  cost  her  >5000  each.  A  few  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  house  stars  have  made  from 
$5000  to  $15,000  by  singing  in  the  homes  of  society 
folk.  They  could  have  made  double  that  had  they 
been  in  a  position  to  sing  for  everybody  who 
wanted  them.  Two  wealthy  bachelors  spent  $20,- 
000  between  them  on  two  entertainments. 

Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  paid  $2.^00  to  hrve  part  of 
a  comic  opera  produced  in  the  private  theater  of 
her  Madison  avenue  residence.  The  contract  did 
not  call  for  the  presence  of  the  stars  of  the  com- 
pany. Mrs.  Astor 's  flower  bill  for  the  season  will 
exceed   $4000.     \t   a   private  dinner  party  for  less 
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than  100  guests  3000  white  roses  were  taken  to 
the  St.  Regis  hotel  for  the  table  decorations.  Lis- 
penard  Stewart  had  Sherry's  ballroom  transformed 
into  a  wonderland  scene  at  a  cost  of  $1500  for  dee- 
orations  alone,  the  occasion  being  a  dinner  to  100 
or  more  young  people.  The  cotillion  favors  distrib- 
uted at  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Aster's  "small  dance" 
were  mere  trifles  for  which  she  paid  $1000.  At  least 
twenty  matrons  who  dress  with  exquisite  taste  have 
since  November  21  appeared  that  many  times  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  house  in  twenty  new  gowns. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  400 
dresses,  the  like  of  which  are  seen  in  the  parterre 
tier,  is  really  a  low  estimate.  One  of  the  season's 
big  weddings,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
costumes  worn  by  the  bride,  her  maid  of  honor  and 
six  bridesmaids,  cost  the  family  nearly  $15,000. 

No   such   lavish   expenditure   of   money   was   wit- 
nessed in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Nero. 


FLEE   FROM   NEW  YORK 


Fashionable  People  Declared  to  Be  Giving  Up  Their 
City  Palaces. 

On  the  heels  of  the  statement  that  the  So- 
ciety season  of  1904-05  was  unprecedented  in 
its  costliness,  the  announcement  in  the  "Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  fashionable  element  has 
begun  to  find  metropolitan  surroundings  too 
cumbersome  and  the  obligations  too  multiple 
either  for  peace  of  living  or  for  physical  en 
durance  has  a  suggestive  and  important  his 
torical  interest.  It  is  taken  by  some  observ- 
ers to  signify  that  the  era  of  extravagance 
has  run  its  pace  and  that  even  the  most  sig- 
nal of  the  society  entertainers  are  drifting 
toward  the  level  of  greater  dignity  and  so- 
berer activity  which  prevails  among  the 
titled  people  of  Europe.    Said  the  Post : 

New  York. — Wealtny  New  Yorkers  are  showing 
a  growing  tendency  to  live  out  of  the  city.  A  fa- 
vorite topic  of  conversation  among  fashionable 
folks  is  ways  and  means  to  secure  a  convenient 
and  desirable  all  the  year  around  establishment  in 
the   country. 

Social  observers"  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  indications  that  before  long  the  families  who 
have  longest  been  identified  with  New  York  will 
choose  to  make  their  homes  in  a  suburb  and  will 
be  satisfied  with  an  occasional  visit  to  town.  What 
is  more,  most  of  these  persons,  even  the  richest, 
will  prefer  to  put  up  at  a  hotel  or  to  live  in  an 
apartment  hotel,  when  they  do  come  to  town,  instead 
of  maintaining  an  establishment  of  their  own  here. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  multi-millionaires  who  will 
always  choose  to  keep  up  a  New  York  home,  whether 
they  live  in  it  or  not.  Men,  for  instance,  like 
George  W.  Vanderbilt,  whose  house  at  the  corner 
of  lifty-first  street  and  Fifth  avenue  has  not  been 
occupied  by  its  owner  or  his  family  for  twenty  con- 
secutive days  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years;  like 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  whose  picturesque  gray 
stone  house  a  block  further  up  the  avenue,  has  been 
practically  deserted  by  its  owner  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  like  George  J.  Gould,  who  utilizes  his 
Fifth  avenue  house  merely  for  one  night  stands, 
as  a  friend  of  the  family  jokingly  puts  it. 


A  woman  who  moves  in  the  so-called  smart  set 
and  lives  in  the  millionaire  district  of  Central  Park 
remarked  discontentedly  the  other  day: 

"New  York  has  changed  so  much  in  the  last  few 
years  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  live  is  to 
have  one's  home  out  of  town  and  hire  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  neighborhod  of  Sherry's  and  Delmon- 
ico's  for  use  during  the  opera  season,  which,  after 
all,  is  about  the  only  time  of  year  most  of  us  care 
to  be   in  New  York. 

"For  my  part  I  mean  to  follow  this  plan  next 
year;  that  is,  if  I  can  dispose  of  my  town  house  to 
good  advantage.  I  shall  then  see  far  more  of  my 
friends  than  I  do  now,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  come 
out  to  the  country  for  a  week-end  party,  where- 
as now  the  average  fashionable  New  York  man  or 
woman  will  not  go  around  making  calls  in  town. 
To  get  one's  friends  together  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  give  a  big  dinner  or  a  luncheon  or  some  other 
sort  of  entertainment,  and  to  keep  that  sort  of 
thing  up  is  a  bore. 

' '  Making  calls  is  decidedly  out  of  fashion.  On 
the  other  hand,  week-ends  are  immensely  popular 
with  both  men  and  women,  provided  the  place  is 
easily  accessible,  and  I  mean  that  my  home  shall 
be  near  a  railroad  station  and  not  more  than  two 
hours  distant  from  New  York.  Then  by  having 
a  suite  in  New  York  I  can  run  in  whenever  I  feel 
inclined,  and  my  husband  and  I  can  give  our  usual 
dinners  much  more  easily  at  a  hotel  than  we  can 
give  them  now,  and  with  no  more  expense,  either. 

"In  choosing  to  live  more  and  more  a  country  life, 
New  York  society  is  patterning  after  English  so- 
ciety, of  course,  and  a  good  thing  it  is,  too." 


SUNDAY  FETES  PROTESTED 


Era  of  the  Continental  Sabbath  Opposed  by  Many 
Washington  Society  Leaders. 

If  it  be  that  American  Society  is  moving  to- 
ward European  habits,  as  indicated  in  the 
above  items,  there  is  one  phase  at  least  of  the 
European  order  of  things  that  meets  resist- 
ance. That  is  the  so-called  European  Sab- 
bath. In  many  cities  the  custom  of  giving 
Sunday  afternoon  affairs  has  been  spreading 
rapidly,  and  now  the  Sabbath-observing  com- 
munity have  arisen  in  protest.  Said  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  recently : 

Washington  has  made  a  last  despairing  effort  to 
prevent  that  feature  of  cosmopolitanism  known  as 
Sunday  reveling  from  becoming  the  vogue.  But, 
after  the  performance  of  Sunday,  when  five  of  the 
most  conspicuous  hostesses  in  society  threw  open 
their  homes  for  dancing  and  feasting  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  rag-time  music,  even  the  most  hope- 
ful leaders  of  the  crusade  against  Sabbath-breaking 
see   no  prospect   of   success. 

Mrs.  Morton,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
gave  an  afternoon  reception  in  honor  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  William  Chapman  Porter.  Nearly  five 
hundred  persons  responded  to  the  cards  of  invita- 
tion. The  entire  street  was  blocked  with  carriages, 
and  those  en  route  to  the  vesper  services  of  St. 
.John's,  an  Episcopalian  place  of  worship,  and  St. 
Augustine's,  a  Catholic  church,  were  shocked  to 
hear  the  sounds  of  gay  dance  music  and  to  witness 
the  throng  passing  into  the  merry-making. 
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The  British  Ambassador  and  Lady  Durand  enter- 
taioed  the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  a  company  of 
nearly  two  hundred,  with  about  as  many  others 
from  official  and  resident  society  Sunday  evening. 

Vivacious  music  by  an  orchestra  and  a  supper 
near  midnight  were  features.  Mrs.  John  R.  McLean 
gave  a  dinner  and  a  musicale;  Mrs.  Reginald  de 
Koven,  a  5  o'clock  tea,  followed  by  a  large  dinner, 
and  a  luncheon  at  the  Chery  Chase  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Pauline  Morton. 

Marks  Era  of  Stmday  Fiuctlons. 

This  is  not  Washington's  introduction  to  Sun- 
day entertaining;  but  it  marked  the  era  of  formal 
functions,  to  which  engraved  invitations  were  issued. 
For  years  the  old  conservative  element  has  fought 
the  encroachment  of  the  imitators  of  continental 
customs;  but  the  only  offense  of  which  the  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  Sabbath  had  to  protest  against  was  an 
occasional  dinner  party  got  up  sub  rosa,  or  an  after- 
noon at  home,  to  which  the  callers  came  with  a  se- 
cretive air. 

Mrs.  Morton  and  Lady  Durand  come  in  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  censure  for  the  social  events  of 
last  Sunday.  The  others  who  entertained  do  not 
occupy  official  positions,  and  are,  therefore,  at  more 
or  less  liberty  to  ordain  their  hospitality  as  they 
please. 

Washington  society  is  torn  into  two  factions,  and 
it  looks  as  though  something  would  result  from  the 
card  receptions  at  the  home  of  the  Secretary  of  th» 
Nhvv  and  at  the  British   Embassy. 

There  are  women  who  are  leaders  in  the  highest 
official  circles  like  Mrs.  Hay,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  wife  of  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  Mrs. 
Taft  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  in  tho  present  Cabinet  circle, 
who  do  not  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Morton  in  her 
proposed  propaganda  against  what  is  termed  the 
provinrialum  ->i  Washington. 

Far  from  approving  of  Mrs.  Morton 's  innova- 
tion,  it  would  more  nearly  repre«ont  the  condition 
by  saying  they  resent  the  fact  that  a  matron  in  the 
Cnhinet  has  so  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  large 
majority  of  Washington  people  who  hold  Sunday  in- 
violate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pastors  in  the  fash- 
ionable denominations  will  take  up  the  theme  in 
their  sermons.  • 


•AS  YOU  PLEASE,"    THE   KEYNOTE 


Morning  Freedom  of  Hostess  and  Oaests  the  Feature 
of  Week-End  Parties. 

Whether  or  not  the  f'ontinental  Sunday 
siii'oeeds  in  inpraftinp  itself  upon  American 
life,  the  other  phases  of  European  entertain- 
ment continue  to  gain  strength.  A  simple 
evidence  of  this  fact,  but  an  evidence  the 
more  conclusive  because  of  its  simplicity,  is 
the  following  from  an  article  in  Ainslee's 
Magazine  by  Anna  A.  Rogers: 

Freedom  is  the  keynote  of  week-end  parties.  Tho 
hostess  does  as  she  pleases  with  her  morning  hours, 
and  is  not  expected  to  see  her  guests  until  luncheon. 

It  is  quite  usual  for  one  guest  to  ask  another  to 
breakfast  with  her,  to  have  a  cozy  talk  over  the 
coffer.  The  hostess  is  given  her  morning  by  the 
guests  in  order  to  consult  with  her  head  servant, 
dictate  her  mail  and  orders  to  her  secretary,  see  her 
children  and  overlook  the  dozen  details  that  a  sne- 
eessful  hostess  most  attend  to. 


For  the  afternoon  there  are  usually  recreations 
arranged,  hut  a  clever  hostess  never  compels  her 
guests  to  take  part  in  them. 

Dinner  is  a  distinct  episode,  and  its  hour  of  serv- 
ing must  be  conscientiously  observed.  Full  dress  is 
worn  by  men  and  women,  and  it  is  discourteous  to 
be  absent  from  this  meal  for  any  reason. 

One  doesn't  swim  easily  at  first  in  these  foreign 
waters.  The  plunge  is  a  bit  severe,  and  one  must 
get  accustomed  to  the  seeming  coldness  and  the 
current  before  one  actually  enjoys  the  social  ex- 
ercise. The  novice  in  society — the  girl  accustomed 
to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  being  entertained 
— is  apt  to  think  she  is  being  vastly  neglected  be- 
cause her  hostess  doesn't  come  to  bid  her  good 
morning  with  her  coffee  and  kiss  and  tuck  her  in 
when  she  goes  to  sleep. 

A  more  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  is  the  con- 
tinuous service  and  pretentious  attitude  of  the 
army  of  servants,  especially  the  ones  detailed  for 
room  service.  One  girl  said  she  kept  awake  all  night 
devising  methods  by  which  she  could  shoo  the  maid 
out  of  the  room  when  she  wanted  to  put  on  linen 
that  had  been  worn  before. 

Men  have  their  troubles  with  over-fine  body 
servants  also.  One  who  was  reckless  of  speech 
came  down  to  the  breakfast  table  with  his  host  and 
a  few  friends  and  started  right  in  on  a  protPHt. 

"That  valet  of  yours,  whom  you  detailed  to  wait 
on  me,  hides  my  dress  shirts.  I  have  stood  it  for 
three  days,  and  I  won't  stand  it  tonight.  He  puts 
them  in  the  lanndry  bag,  and  I  have  only  worn 
them  two  hours  apiece.  I  have  to  earn  my  living. 
I  can't  afford  a  clean  dress  shirt  every  night.  I 
haven't  enough  to  go  around,  and  laundry  is  too 
expensive."  Then  he  laughed,  while  his  host  and 
guests  were  shouting,  and  added:  "I  got  ahead  of 
him  this  morning.  He's  so  English  he's  stupid. 
T  took  off  my  dress  shirt  last  night,  borrowed  an 
electric  iron  from  my  wife,  pressed  it  out  and  locked 
it  up  in  my  trunk.  When  he  takes  it  out  tonight  be 
will  think  it's  a  fresh  one  " 


COSTLY    FAVORS    FOE   LUNCHEON 


Quaint  Conceits  Which  to  the  Oivers  Come  Very 
High. 

Within  the  last  year  there  has  developed  slowly, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  a  craze  for  expensive  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  favors.  Rarely  have  so  many  orig- 
inal and  beautiful  ideas  been  devcted  to  articles 
of  this  description. 

The  more  exquisite  and  expensive  the  trifles  the 
more  popularity  they  enjoy. 

At  a  pretty  luncheon,  whete  the  table  was  set 
for  fourteen,  the  favors  -vere  silver  candlesticks, 
five  inches  high,  each  holding  a  lighted  candle,  bat 
without  shades.  The  effect  of  the  table,  with  its 
circle  of  lighted  candles,  was  that  of  a  huge  birth- 
day cake.  As  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  sil- 
ver and  china  was  on  it,  and  everything  was  done 
to  carry  out  the  illusion;  the  necessary  things  on 
the  table  being  so  surrounded  with  flowers  as  to 
render  them  -ilmost  invisible  Each  candlestick 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  service  plate,  as  a 
delicate  fashion  of  conveying  to  the  guest  the  in- 
formation that  it,  as  well  as  whatever  else  served 
her,  was  her  very  own. 

These  candlesticks  cost  but  $3.25  apiece,  rather  a 
lower  price  than  such  things  of  the  same  quality 
and  design  are  nsuallv  to  be  found  for,  but  in  this 
case  they  were  picked  up  in  a  shop  which  was  sell 
ing  off,  very  reasonably,  all  its  silver  articles  left 
over    from    the    Christmas    stock. 
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One  of  the  other  attractive  and  useful  favors  is 
the  silver  hatpin  holder.  This  comes  in  several 
different  designs,  and  is  by  no  means  high  priced, 
some  extremely  pretty  ones  selling  as  low  as  .$1.50 
and  from  that  up  to  $5.  These  are  set  at  each 
plate,  holding  a  few  tiowers,  as  two  or  three  jon- 
quils, single  rose,  or  else,  as  was  the  case  at  a 
recent  luncheon,  a  pretty,  inexpensive  hatpin,  the 
whole  making  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  well  worth 
having. 

One  of  the  oddest,  and  at  the  same  time  loveli- 
est favors,  was  a  singing  canary  in  a  tiny  cage 
at   each   platt. 

The  cages  were  merely  large  enough  to  hold  the 
birds  comfortably,  for  the  time  being,  not  at  all  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  home,  and  were  of  a  size 
to  permit  them  to  be  carried  home  conveniently. 
During  the  luncheon  the  cages  were  removed  to 
a  side  table,  and  there  the  little  prisoners  sang 
to  their  hearts'  content,  making  a  delightful  accom- 
paniment to  the  chatter  of  their  future  mistresses. 

Another  clever  luncheon  designed  recently  was 
for  a  party  of  girls  belonging  to  a  riding  class.  The 
favors  were  old  fashioned  prints  of  horses  framed 
in  gold  galloon  of  antique  finish.  The  frames  were 
finished  with  a  dainty  cord  of  the  same,  to  hang 
them  up  by,  the  whole  effect  being  as  pretty  and 
quaint    as   one    could    desire. 

The  dessert  at  this  luncheon  was  so  novel  that  it 
created  a  sensation.  Individual  ices,  each  a  per- 
fect representation  of  a  horse,  were  served.  Each 
horse  was  on  a  plate,  around  the  edge  of  which  was 
a  circle  of  violets,  the  flower  which,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another  we  have  grown  to  associate  with 
horses.  The  miniature  horses  were  in  every  imag 
inable  position — trotting,  grazing,  standing  with 
heads  turned  to  one  side  or  another,  no  two  alike, 
but  all  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  carved  in 
stone  instead  of  being  frozen  in  eatable  cream. 

Another  clever  idea  by  a  caterer  is  the  ' '  hour 
luncheon  ' '  preceding  a  matinee  party.     The  favors 


,ire  small  hour  glasses,  of  as  inexpensive  design  as 
one  can  find,  or  not,  just  as  one  pleases.  Before  the 
guests  assemble,  the  glass  is  laid  on  its  side,  and  as 
each  guest  takes  her  place  she  turns  the  glass  bo 
that  the  sand  begins  to  run.  As  the  last  grain  passes 
through  each  person  arises,  whether  she  has  finished 
or  not,  takes  her  hour  glass  with  her,  and  proceeds 
to  put  on  her  hat. 

As  there  is  always  more  or  less  difference  in 
glasses,  great  fun  is  bound  to  attend  the  winding 
up  of  the  luncheon;  at  some,  prizes  have  been  given 
to  the  first  and  the  last  to  leave  the  dining  room. — 
New    York    Sun. 


FiaS   AT   MASKED    BALL 


St.  Louis  Society  Has  Novel  Feature  at  Union  Club 
Dance. 

St.  Louis. — During  a  masquerade  ball  last  evening 
at  the  fashionable  Union  Club,  a  drove  of  little  pink 
pigs  was  turned  loose.  Instantly  pandemonium  pre- 
vailed. Women  screamed  and  pigs  squealed.  Final- 
ly the  women  became  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of 
the  pigs  in  a  ballroom  and  the  little  animals  be- 
come so  uncomfortable  and  out  of  place  on  the  slip- 
pery floor  that  they  were  affectionately  petted  by 
perfumed  hands  and  jeweled  fingers.  The  pigs 
romped  about  everywhere,  tripping  up  dancers  when 
they  were  not  in  the  arms  of  some  young  woman 
or  other. 

The  pigs  were  not  the  only  novelty.  "Six  big 
Injuns ' '  danced  in  single  file  about  the  room,  emit- 
ting shrill  war  whoops.  The  Committee  of  Enter- 
tainment, dressed  as  "rubes,"  furnished  to  all  the 
guests  confetti.  Another  feature  was  an  animal 
circus.  Maskers  representing  every  animal  gave  an 
exhibition  of  trained  animal  performances.  Bears 
operated  typewriters,  dogs  talked,  and  roosters 
worked,  while  horses  outdid  Jim  Key. — New  York 
Times. 


The  "veiled  mystery  of  Vienna"  is  the  despair 
of  the  Austrian  police.  In  this  case  the  ' '  veiled 
mystery"  is  not  a  woman,  but  a  room — not  a  secret 
room,  but  a  room  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
cafes  in  Kaiser  Franz- Josef 's  capital. 

The  room  is  guarded  by  the  police  and  haunted  by 
secret  service  agents.  Blue  eyed  Austrian  and  black 
eyed,  dark  browed  Hungarian  spies  lurk  in  every 
corner  of  the  apartment,  furtively  scanning  the 
faces  of  every  one  who  approaches  the  "veiled 
mystery,"  making  secret  note  of  every  chance  re- 
mark  about   the   mystery. 

The  cafe  is  crowded  nightly  by  the  beauty,  fash- 
ion, the  wit  of  Vienna.  It  is  a  great  cafe,  flash- 
ing with  thousands  of  electric  lamps — a  room  with 
stately  marble  pillars,  vaulted  ceilings,  frescoed  by 
the  greatest  artists  of  Europe. 

At  night  the  opera,  the  theater,  the  chancellor's 


reception,  empty  their  throngs  of  gayly  dressed  dis- 
tingues  into  this  midnight  clearing  house  of  Vienna 
fashion.  Austrian  princes,  dukes,  and  counts  min- 
gle with  Magyar  nobles.  The  Bohemian  artist  and 
musician  drinks  and  eats  and  laughs  with  Ger- 
man army  officers  or  the  military  attaches  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris  and  Home.  Dark  eyed 
Italian  diplomats — the  heavy  faced  members  of  the 
Turkish  embassy — supercilious  Servian  ofiSoers  from 
Belgrade,  Sofia,  and  Bucharest- — all  mingle  at  the 
tables  of  this  cafe,  which  contains  the  ' '  veiled  mys- 
tery of   Vienna. ' ' 

And  yet  the  veiled  mystery  is  only  an  alcove  con- 
taining a  picture^and  such  a  picture! 

Dates  from  Merry  Supper  Party. 

One  night  eight  weeks  ago  the  alcove  was  occu 
pied  by  a  merry  supper  party  from  the  opera.     Of 
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all  the  members  of  the  party  not  one  was  known 
to  the  chief  of  the  secret  police,  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  stroll  through  the  great  cafe  each  midnight 
to  note  those  present.  For  what  purpose?  Only  the 
secret  police  of  Vienna  know. 

On  the  night  following  the  dinner  served  to  the 
strange  party  in  the  private  alcove  reserved  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  X.,  the  palm  screen  had  been  removed 
— for  some  reason  not  yet  fathomed  by  the  police. 
All  of  the  diners  in  the  central  part  of  the  salon 
noticed  the  removal  of  the  palms  and  there  was  no 
little  comment  upon  the  fact. 

First  Glimpse  of  the  Caricature. 

Just  at  midnight,  while  the  revelry  of  the  diners 
was  at  its  height,  nearly  every  light  in  the  vast  hall 
seemed  to  have  been  extinguished  as  by  a  blast  of 
wind.  In  the  instant  that  the  revelers  ceased  their 
laughter  the  lights  were  turned  on  in  the  alcove  re- 
served to  the  Grand  Duchess  X.,  throwing  its  in- 
terior out  into  dazzling  contrast  to  the  darkened 
cafe.  At  the  same  instant  the  yellow  satin  damask 
hangings  seemed  to  be  torn  from  the  walls  by  vio- 
lent hands. 

A  cry  of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowds.  There 
on  the  marble  walls  of  the  alcove,  brought  out  in 
brUliant,  staring,  glaring  colors,  was  a  portrait — 
or,  rather,  a  caricature  of  the,\  Grand  Duchess  X. 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  entrance  of  the  alcove, 
and  hundreds  of  the  best  known  men  and  women 
stared  with  amazement  at  the  picture. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  it — one  of  the 
most  prominent  women  of  the  Austrian  nobility  had 
been  grossly  caricatured  in  a  public  place,  and  yet 
the  caricature  was  not  the  work  of  a  coarse  dauber 
in  oils.  It  was  plainly  the  work  of  an  artist — of  a 
genius. 

Agents  of  the  secret  police  were  in  the  throngs 
that  stared  in  silent  amazement  at  the  portrait  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  X.,  and  the  news  was  hastily 
telephoned  to  the  chief  of  the  secret  service.  By 
his  direction  the  alcove  was  curtained  oflf  from  the 
rest  of  the  salon  and  agents  of  the  police  stationed 
nearby  to  prevent  any  one  from  raising  the  cur- 
tain. 

In  almost  any  city  in  the  world  the  caricature 
would  have  been  effaced  from  the  marble  walls  of 
the  alcove  and  the  incident  would  have  been  for- 
gotten at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Police  Investigate   the  Mystery. 

But  Vienna  is  the  center  oi  all  the  labyrinths  of 
secret  diplomatic  intrigue  of  Europe.  The  chief  of 
the  secret  police,  with  a  knowledge  born  of  long 
counterplots,  realized  that  the  caricature  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  X.  was  intended  for  something  more 
than  an  insult  to  a  member  of  the  Austrian  no- 
bility. That  there  was  a  mystery  behind  the  car- 
icature he  was  certain. 

At  9  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  chief  of 
the  secret  police  drove  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs — summoned  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire. 
He  found  the  aged  diplomat  in  his  private  cabinet, 
bending  over  at  a  table  on  which  was  a  little  heap 
of  bits  of  paper,  app?irently  the  torn  fragments  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  been  trying  to  piece  together. 

' '  Your  excellency, ' '  said  the  chief  of  the  secret 
service,  hurriedly,  "a  great  outrage  has  been  per- 
petrated." 

"So  it  seems,"  remarked  the  chancellor,  dryly. 
••Well?" 

"Doubtless  the  work  of  jealousy  or  spite  or  re- 
venge- 


"To  the  grand  duchess,"  replied  the  chancellor, 
with  a  grim  smile  playing  across  the  lines  of  his 
face. 

Insult  Left  Upon  the  Walls. 

"But,  your  excellency,  surely  you  will  tell  me 
that  the  insult  to  the  grand  duchess  is  to  be 
effaced?" 

"Who  tells  you  that  the  caricature  at  the  cafe 
is  intended  as  an  insult?" 

"It  is  only  necessary  to  know  that  the  grand 
duke  is  close  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg " 

' '  Softly,  softly, ' '  interposed  the  chancellor.  ' '  The 
house  of  Hapsburg  can  guard  its  own  interests  in 
the  matter." 

"But  the  emperor " 

"Listen,"  he  continued.  "The  Grand  Duchess 
X.  has  been  pleased  to  play  at  international  politics 
— and  she  is  unskillful  at  the  game.  I  presume 
you  can  tell  me  where  she  is  at  present?" 

"Why,  where  should  she  be  but  at  Buda-Pesth?" 

"Perhaps  she  should  be  nowhere  else — but  she 
has  been  in  Belgrade — ^in  Sofia — in  Bucharest.  She 
is  a  foolish  woman  who  imagines  that  she  can  play 
the  part  of  a  modern  Marie  Teresa — that  she  can 
weld  the  discordant  political  units  of  Servia,  Bul- 
garia and  Roumania  together  into  a  single,  com- 
pact, harmonious  nation.  Such  a  nation,  if  it  could 
be  formed,  would  have  the  support  of  a  million  Slav 
bayonets.  It  would  be  a  menace  to  Russia  and  to 
Austria.  And  yet  it  is  a  project  that  appeals  to 
Slavic  imagination — and  no  people  in  Europe  are 
more  imaginative  than  the  Slav. 

"The  Grand  Duchess  X.  is  only  making  herself 
what  the  caricature  painted  two  nights  ago  on  the 
marble  wall  of  your  cafe  shows  her  to  be " 

"Ridiculous?"  asked  the  chief  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice. 

' '  Precisely. ' ' 

"But  why  a  caricature  in  a  public  place?" 

' '  My  dear  herr  chief,  there  are  some  warnings 
which  cannot  be  made  orally  or  in  writing.  But  the 
Grand  Duchess  X.  is  wise  in  her  own  way.  She  will 
meddle  no  more  at  Belgrade  and  Bucharest." 

"But  the  painting?" 

"What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  knew  it  was 
to  be  made — that  I  knew  the  artist?" 

"  O,  I  begin  to  see, ' '  said  the  chief  of  the  secret 
police. 

Whether  the  chief  of  the  Vienna  police  "sees" 
or  not,  the  painting  is  still  on  the  walls  of  the  al- 
cove in  the  cafe  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  X.  She  has  not  seen  it — but  she 
knows  about  it,  and  she  has  left  Vienna,  having 
discovered  that  the  state  of  her  health  requires  a 
winter  on  the  Riviera. — Chicago  Tribune. 


THIS  SEASON'S  COURT  DBESS. 


Or  of  warning,"  interposed  the  chancellor. 
Warning,  your  excellency?     To  whom?" 


Fashion  Hints  Gleaned  From  King  Edward's  First 
Court. 

The  characteristics  of  court  dress  this  year  have 
altered  in  several  particulars  from  those  of  last. 
The  idea  of  a  court  gown  is  dual,  first  the  complete 
evening  dress,  which  can  be  worn  separate,  and  then 
the  train  which  supplements  it  and  adds  the  note  of 
dignity  suited  to  so  ceremonious  an  occasion.  The 
evening  gowns  of  this  year  are  differentiated  in  sev- 
eral particulars  from  those  of  last.  They  have  not 
long  trains.  They  have  no  pouches  in  front.  So 
much  for  the  negative  points.  The  sleeves  are  full, 
and  wide,  often  consisting  of  puffs,  with  a  finish 
of  lace.  Court  regulations  require  that  the  arm  shall 
be  visible  above  the  elbow,  but  in  cases  where  this 
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ia  found  to  be  unb«eoiniiig  it  is  found  practicable 
to  have  a  long,  draped  aleeve  at  the  back,  while 
the  front  is  drawn  up  short  in  a  manner  that  al- 
lows of  its  being  easily  let  down  for  wear  on  or- 
dinary occasions.  The  picturesque  pointed  bodices 
of  the  Louis  XVI  period  score  all  the  more  for  their 
contrast  with  the  ugly  pouch,  a  feature  for  which 
many  women  of  otherwise  unimpeachable  taste 
have  an  unaccountable  fondness.  The  bodices  are 
now  arranged  to  turn  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
whence  they  descend  in  a  well-defined  V  both  back 
and  front.  The  trains  are  hung  from  the  shoulders, 
an<l  are  sometimes  put  on  with  a  cluster  of  flowers. 
Silver  poppies  will  fasten  on  a  train  of  amethyst 
velvet  and  a  train  of  exquisite  embroidered  Mech- 
lin will  be  mounted  with  small  garlands  of  banksia 
roHfH.  made  with  ribbon  petals  in  the  shades  of  the 
eiiiliroiilored  roses  on  the  gown. 

I'eathers  and  veil  do  not  vary  at  all  from  the 
regulation  form  approved  by  the  late  queen.  Spe- 
cial permission  has  to  be  obtained  for  the  wearing 
of  black  feathers.  Among  the  novelties  in  jewelry 
that  will  b«  seen  at  court  is  the  small  tiara  in  the 
shape  of  the  Bussian  Kakauchnik,  the  national  head- 
dress that  rises  in  a  crescent  above  the  hair.  Very 
large  tiaras  are  also  worn,  but  chiefly  by  very  tall 
women. 

Very  sumptuous  cloaks  are  often  worn,  though 
the  only  oportunity  for  displaying  them  is  during 
the  very  short  time  that  the  wearer  has  to  wait 
for  her  carriage. — London  I^eader. 


VEOETASI.E8  IN  FAKOY  DRESS 


A  Jolly  Entertainment  That  Lends  Itself  to  Easy 
Costuming. 

Quite  the  jolliest  party  is  that  to  be  given  shortly 
and  the  dressing  will  surely  be  the  oddest  and  the 
merriest  yet.  In  making  the  dresses  both  crepe 
paper  and  tissne  may  be  used,  on  a  muslin  or  silk 
foundation,  to  fine  advantage,  though  any  who  de- 
sire may  carry  out  the  ideas  in  taffeta,  velvet,  satin, 
chiffon  and  tulle. 

A  slender  little  girl  of  picturesque  proclivities 
cannot  do  better  than  go  as  Miss  Mushroom,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  some  dull  eem  velvet  or  vel- 
veteen in  the  family.  This  is  the  simplest  costume. 
The  body  is  clothed  straight  up  and  down  to  repre- 
sent the  stem  of  a  mushroom.  Upon  the  head  is 
worn  n  mushroom-shaped  hat,  plainly  covered  with 
the  material.  Long  gloves  and  slippers  and  stock- 
ings all  in  the  same  shade  should  be  worn. 

Very  dainty  and  odd  will  a  pretty  girl  look  as  an 
nrtirhoke.  This  dress  calls  for  that  novel  Parisian 
fad  of  upturned  flounces.     In  this  ease  rather  dark 

freen  taffeta  on  crepe  paper  in  deeply-pointed 
ounces  is  used.  These  points  are  not  sharp,  but 
are  more  of  the  form  of  lily  petals.  E^ach  flounce 
overlaps  the  one  above.  Two  form  the  bodice  and 
five  go  to  make  the  skirt.  The  flounces  grow  deeper 
and  the  petals  larger  toward  the  foot  of  the  flaring 
skirt,  which  almost  looks  to  be  distended  by  a 
hoop.  The  form  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  French 
artichoke.  Slippers,  stockings  and  gloves  are  in  the 
same  shade. 

Not  so  plain  to  look  at,  though  easier  to  make, 
is  the  dress  representing  a  head  of  lettuce,  which  is 
to  appear  to  be  upside  down.  It  too,  will  look  as 
if  distended  by  a  hoop. 

Beginning  at  the  decolletage  a  frill  of  dark  green 
will  be  gathered  in.  This  will  be  drawn  in  at  the 
belt  and  will  look  like  a  stem  or  the  first  row  of 
leavea.  according  to  one's  shape.     Below  there  will 


be  overlapping  flounces  growing  lighter  and  lighter 
until  the  almost  white  frills  of  the  petticoats  repre- 
sent  the   tender  inner  leaves. 

For  a  slight,  straight-fronted  girl,  the  carrot  is 
a  charming  choice. 

Material  of  this  lovely  red-yellow,  true  carrot 
hue,  is  fitted  in  the  snuggest  princesse  style.  The 
tighter  it  is  the  better,  and  the  tightness  must  in- 
crease downward  until  it  eases  out  a  bit  at  the  foot. 
The  trail  is  stingy,  stringy  and  sharp-pointed,  just 
as  a  carrot  is  likely  to  end.  The  only  frilly  touch 
is  at  the  finish  of  the  decolletage,  where  a  feathery 
lot  of  greenenr,  just  like  the  dainty  carrot  tops, 
serves  as  an  effective  and  appropriate  finish. — Phil- 
adelphia   Beeord. 


NEW    COTILLION    FIOXTBE 


BIrs.  Vanderbllt's  Quests  Danced  Around  Shocks  of 
Corn. 

Several  picturesque  figures  were  introduced  in  the 
votillion  at  Mrs.  Vanderbllt's  ball  recently 
In  one  there  were  displayed  on  a  horseshoe  shaped 
table,  at  one  end  of  the  ball  room,  hats  up  to  date, 
made  of  crepe  paper,  of  e<-ery  conceivable  style  and 
color.  Each  man  dancing  in  the  cotillion  received 
a  ticket  from  Mr.  Whitehousc,  which  in  turn  he  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Vanderbilt,  who  presided,  with  sev- 
eral of  her  girl  friends,  at  the  table.  In  exchange 
for  the  ticket  a  hat  was  given  to  each  man,  who 
presented  it  to  his  partner,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived either  a  jockey  cap  or  a  pair  of  foils. 

In  the  next  figure  four  immense  baskets  were 
brought  into  the  ballroom  by  men  servants.  The 
baskets  were  filled  with  huge  poppies,  roses,  holly- 
hocks, cosmus  and  Irish  flowers  made  of  crepe  paper 
and  fastened  on  long  wands  to  represent  natural 
xtalks.  The  baskets  were  placed  at  intervals  on 
the  ballroom  floor.  Miss  Vanderbilt  giving  out  the 
flowers  from  each  basket  in  succession.  As  each 
man  approached  the  basket  he  was  handed  a  small 
counterpart  of  the  big  flowers  and  from  it  found  his 
partner.  There  were  also  in  this  figure  for  the  men 
tavors  in  the  shape  of  shaving  bowls,  with  gilt 
bamboo  handles  covered  with  crepe  paper. 

The  next  figure  was  decidedly  original  and  pretty. 
Qreat  sheaves  of  corn  made  of  tissue  paper  were 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  double  row  or  lane  along  the 
ballroom  floor  and  extending  about  thirty  feet.  At 
either  end  of  the  lane  was  a  turnstile  garlanded 
with  morning  glory  vines.  As  each  man  entered 
the  turnstile  he  was  given  an  ear  of  corn,  which 
he  gave  to  his  partner,  who  was  waiting  at  the 
other  end.  For  the  men  in  this  figure  the  favors 
were  small  garden  tools  of  silver  gilt,  which  were 
brought  into  the  room  in  a  wheel-barrow. — New 
York  Herald. 


SHOES   STUt   A   OOUST 


Footwsar  of  Lady  Boss  at  Levee  Is  of  WUte  Kid, 
Radiant  With  Opals. 
London. — The  first  appearance  of  Lady  Ross  (Pat- 
trieia  Ellison)  at  court  created  a  sensation,  for  she 
had  been  so  little  seen.  Her  jewels  and  gown  at- 
tracted no  small  attention,  but  her  shoes  won  the 
admiration  even  of  royalty. 

<^  She  is  small,  rather  dainty  in  appearance,  and 
her  bright  coloring  was  shown  to  great  advantags 
by  her  dress  of  eau  de  nil  moire,  with  Brussels  lace 
draped  so  heavily  over  the  whole  as  almost  to  hide 
the  rich  foundation.  Her  train  was  cloth  of  silver, 
and  this,  too,  bore  quite  a  small  fortune  in  lace  on 
its  sweeping  folds. 
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Humor,  By  LocdLlities 


JOKES,  JESTS,  AND  TAUNTS  OP  THE  HUMORISTS  OF  THE  PRESS, 
'  ARRANGED  BY  CITIES  AND  STATES 


IN  THE  PEESIDENTIAL  STATE. 


Diplomacy. 

"Madam,"  said  the  tramp,  as  a  middle-aged  wo- 
man came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  his  knock, 
"would  you  give  a  poor  old  man  a  bite  to  eat?" 

"Why,"  she  replied,  "You  are  certainly  able 
to  earn  a  living.  You  don't  look  very  old." 

"Looks  are  often  deceitful,  lady,"  answered 
the  hungry  hobo.  "Why,  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandfather. ' ' 

And  a  moment  later  he  had  his  feet  under  the 
kitchen  table,  and  nothing  she  had  in  the  pantry  was 
too   good   for  him. — Cincinnati   Enquirer. 


WHERE  STRENTH  TOLD. 


Pup — "Leggo!    I   saw   it   first  I" 
Booster — "I  won't  I     It's  minel" 


«4r^ 


Pup — "We'll  see  about  this!" 


Booster — "Aw,  go  on,  youngster;  you'll  get- 


I 


Wby  He  Kicked. 

Guest  (in  a  village  hotel) — I  want  another  room. 

Landlord^ — What's  the  matter  with  the  one  you 
have? 

Guest — It  has  a  fire  escape.    I  want  one  without. 

Landlord — But  why  do  you  object  to  a  fire  es- 
cape? 

Guest — Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  Last  night  the 
fire  escaped  from  my  room  and  I  came  near  freez- 
ing.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


An  Oversight. 

"  I  see  that  a  Chicago  bank  with  $1,000,000  capital 
had  just  $100  in  cash  on  hand." 

"I  wonder  how  it  happened  to  be  overlooked." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


One  of  a  Limited  Number. 
"What  is  there  remarkable  about  the  woman?" 
"Why,    she    keeps    a    German    boarding    house, 

and   never  married  that   man     Hoch. " — Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer. 


How  She  Explained  It. 

"I  notice  that  New  York  has  a  statue  that  is 
claimed  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"He  was  an  old-timer  with  the  chisel  who  lived 
many   centuries   ago. ' ' 

"And  isn't  it  mutilated?" 

' '  Not  a  bit  of  it. ' ' 

"What  a  treasure  of  a  hired  girl  Mrs.  Praxiteles 
must  have  had  I"- — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Little  Brothel's  Scheme. 

"I  wish  you  was  a  good  deal  smaller,  Mr.  Slow- 
leigh. ' ' 

"Why  so,  Johnnie?" 

"  'Cause  then  I  could  put  you  in  my  corn  popper 
an'  hold  you  over  a  hot  fire.  Sis  says  she's  been 
waiting  for  you  to  pop  for  most  a  year." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


What  Then? 

' '  A  young  woman  out  in  Iowa  says  she  can  feed 
a  man  on  9  cents  a  day." 
,  "But  suppose  some  day  she  had  only  8  cents." — • 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


"Hurt!" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Think  It  Over. 

' '  Time  and  money  are  closely  associated. ' ' 
"How  so?" 

"While  you're  spending  one  you're  pretty  sure 
to  be  spending  the  other. '  '—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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NO    USE. 
I'Mend — ' '  Did  you   bnek   agin  th '  slot  machines 
up  to  the  city  las'  weekt" 

Rawhide   Bube — "Not   fer  mel      I   don't   git   in 
where  I  can't  shoot  when  there's  cheatin." 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WITH  SSfaUNG  QUAKEE8 


Servaots  A^n. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Offen— ' '  How  long  were  you  in  your 
last  placet" 

New  Servant— "  Jlst  a  month,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Hiram  Offen — "Indeedt  What  wa«  the 
trouble!  " 

New  Servant — "The  trouble  was  that  I  got  sick 
sn'  couldn't  leave  no  sooner." — Philadelphia  Press 


A  Joke  on  Him. 

"Awfully  dull  and  monotonous  out  this  way, 
isn't  itt"  remarked  the  tourist  who  had  alighted 
to  stretch  his  legs  at  a  small  station. 

"Not  always,"  replied  the  quiet  rustic.  "By 
Heck!  This  country 'II  be  stirred  up  pnrty  con- 
sid'ble  'round  here  in  a  few  weeks." 

"Yon  don't  sayt    BioUt" 

"No;  spring  plowin'." — Philadelphia  Pr«M. 


Senatorial  ulory. 

I  wish  I  were  a  senator; 

I'd  like  to  strut  a  while, 
And    make   mankind    bow   down   to   me; 
I'd  swell  myself  with  dignity 

And   live   in   lordly   style. 

I  wish  I  were  a  senator. 

From  pangs  of  conscience  free, 
And  knowing  well  that  if  I  sinned 
The  charges  all  would  end  in  wind — 

How  lovely  it  must  be. 

— 8.  K.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


Dangerons  Work. 

Little  Willie — "Say,  pa,  what  is  meant  by  'court- 
ing danger'!" 

Pa — "Why,  er — any  kind  of  courting,  my  son." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


His  Wasted  Life. 

The  disting^shed  Frenchman's  last  hours  ap- 
proached. 

"Be  of  good  cheer  my  son,"  said  his  spiritual 
adviser.  "Soon  you  will  l>e  in  a  better  land  than 
this." 

"  O,  I  suppose  so, "  he  responded  wearily,  ' '  but 
what  I  wanted  was  to  get  into  the  Academy." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


A  Little  Shy  on  Oultnro. 

"Mrs.  Goldenwads  does'nt  seem  to  be  very  well 
educated  or  to  have  much  refinement,"  said  Mrs. 
Oldcastle.  ' '  At  the  dinner  last  night  I  heard  her 
say:    'Just  look  at  them  there  roses.'  " 

"No,"  replied  her  hostess,  "she  ain't  been  in 
society  long  enough  yet  to  get  much  culture.  Of 
course  anybody  that  was  educated  would  know 
enough  to  say:  'Look  at  those  there  roses.'  " — Chi- 
cago Becord-Herald. 


Where  It  Has  the  Advantage. 

The  germ  of  the  one  dollar  bill  pricked  up  its  ears. 

"They  have  found  out  I  can  live  a  month  on  this, 
have  theyf  '  it  chuckled.  "Well,  that's  more  than 
any  scientist  can  dot" 

Thereupon,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  it  began 
to  feed  on  the  American  eagle. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Very  Likely. 

' '  Tou  weather  prophets  make  a  great 
many  mistakes,"  said  the  man  who 
sneers. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  observer,  "but  ^^j 
If  other  people  had  all  their  mistakes  #^^"j 
piiblishod  in  the  daily  papers  as  we  do,  ^ 

I  suspect   that  our  record  would  seem 
pretty  good." — Philadelphia   Inquirer. 


IK   THE   WINDY   CITY. 

An  Eye-Opener. 

' '  A  New  York  man  was  struck  blind 
the  other  day  while  taking  a  drink  of 
whisky." 

"Very  likely  he  was  taking  it  just  as  an  eye- 
opener,  too. "— -Chieago  Record-Herald. 


Politics  in  the  Home — "If  I  was  only  sure  Pop 
would  maintain  his  neutralitv,  I'd  give  you  a  shot 
in  the  ear  you'd  remember.'* — Lustlge  Blaetter. 
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The   Consultation — ''Doctor.   I   can't    eat,   and   I 
can't  sleep.     What  is  Hf" 
Doctor — ' '  Two   dollars. ' ' — Mon   Dimanche. 


True  to  His  Art. 

The  hero  of  the  play,  after  putting  up  a  stiff  fight 
with  the  villain,  had  died  to  slow  music. 

The  audience  insisted  on  his  coming  before  the 
curtain. 

He  refused  to  appear. 

But  the  audience  still  insisted. 

Then  the  manager,  a  gentleman  with  a  strong  ac- 
cent, came  to  the  front. 

' '  Ladies  an '  gintlemen, ' '  he  said,  ' '  the  carpse 
thanks  ye  kindly,  out  he  says  he's  dead,  an'  he's 
goin'  to  stay  dead,  begobs. " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Not  Qualified  to  Judge. 

"Say,  pa,  what's  easy  money?" 
' '  I  don 't  know.     I  work  on  a  salary. ' ' — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


.  An  Author  Who  Knows  a  Good  Thing. 

In  announcing  a  new  serial  story  by  Jack  London, 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  magazines  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  author  and  the  forthcoming  tale,  and 
adds: 

The  work  *  *  *  is  in  the  author 's  own 
words  ' ' no  mere  narrative.  "  "It  has, ' '  he  says, 
' '  no  mere  superficial  motif.  It  is  universal,  and  be- 
neath the  bare  story  and  realism  is  a  motif  of  mo- 
tifs, an  idea  as  big  as  life  and  love,  than  which 
nothing  bigger  can  be  found!  «  »  •  f  rank 
this  story  positively  with  the  best  two  or  three 
things  I  have  ever  written.  Not  only  has  it  a  great 
motif,  but  a  motif  which  can  be  exploited  only  once. 
In  writing  this  story  it  somehow  got  away  with  me 
and  I  had  to  go  with  it." 

Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed!  Espe- 
cially when  Sir  Hubert 's  own  exploit  is  the  thing 
he  praises.  These  are  the  halcyon  days  of  ' '  real 
literatoor. ' ' — Chicago   Eecord-Herald. 


The  Old  Quarrel. 

The  Doctor — "But  surely  it  is  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion to  want  to  live  m  history." 

The  Prof essor—"  Not  at  all.  That  would  be 
an  absurd  and  ridiculous  ambition.  We  shall  have 
to  be  satisfied,  my  dear  friend,  with  being  em- 
balmed in  history." — Chicago  Tribune. 


There  Being  a  Distinction. 

Puncheon — "Sweetheart,  it  has  taken  you  a  long 
time  to  get  ready  for  the  theater  this  time!" 

Judie — "O,  I've  been  ready  for  the  theater  for 
the  last  hour  or  more.  What  has  taken  me  so  long 
is  getting  ready  for  the  old  cats  with  the  lorgnettes 
and  opera  glasses." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Regarded  With  Stispiclon. 

"I  understand,  senator,  that  you  regard  your  col- 
league as  an  unsafe  man. ' ' 

"I  do.  It  would  be  just  like  him  to  get  scared 
and  turn  state's  evidence  at  the  first  indication  of 
danger." — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


Little  Johnny  on  G.  Washington. 
George  Washington  was  the   greatest  man 
That  ever  lived  on  earth, 
Exceptin'  pa; 
And   so  we  all   do  all  we   can 

To  celebrate  his  birth, 
'Cause  he  was  good  and  brave  and  true; 
There  wasn  't   nothin '  he   couldn  't   do 
If  it  was  right  and  he  wanted  to; 
He  licked  a  king  and  a  whole  lot  more. 
And  no  one  was  ever  as  wise  before, 
Exceptin'   pa. 

George  Washington  was  Virginia's  son. 
The  noblest  and  the  best, 
Exceptin'  pa; 
We  give  him  praise  for  the  things  he  done 

And  the  brave  heart  in  his  breast. 
He  licked  King  George,  and  he  licked  him  bad, 
And  so  we  should  always  all  be  glad; 
His  country  was  all  the  children  he  had  — 
He  took  it  when  it  was  weak  and  new, 
And  nobody  else  could  of  pulled  it  through, 
Exceptin'  pa. 
— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


What  the  Milk  Cost. 

City  Friend — "Do  you  keep  a  cow?" 
Mr.  Outlotz  (of  Drearyhurst) — "I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  I  do.     What  I  have  to  pay  my  milk- 


First    Learned    Man — "You've    bought    a    crow,. 
I  see." 

Second   L.   M. — "Yes;   I  want   to   personally  see 
if  it's  true  they  live  two  hundred  years." 

— Le   Sans   Souci. 
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man  every  week  certainly  oaght  to  be  enoogb  to 
keep  two  or  three  cows. ' ' — Chicago  Tribune. 

Of   the   Conventional   Kind. 

Miatreaa — ''Verena,  wliat  kind  of  meat  have  you 
in   the  pantry   this   morningt" 

Uook — "There's  some  scraps  of  beef,  ma'am,  an' 
a  little  boiled  ham.  an'  what's  left  of  the  roast 
pork  we  bad  yesterday." 

Mistress — ' '  Well,  work  them  up  into  a  chicken 
salad    for    dinner. ' ' — Chicago    Trioune. 


8tiU  Safer. 
The  eminent  statesman  wrote  a  confidential  letter 
to  a  constituent. 

He   read   it   carefully   through. 


"I — I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  answered  the  fright- 
ened urchin.  "As  true  as  I'm  settin'  here  I  didn't 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  it!  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


uer  Oueas. 

Irene — "lan't  this  a  lovely  beltf  Jack  sent  it  to 
me  as  a  present." 

Maud — "It  fits  you  to  perfection.  He  must  have 
measured  it  on  his  arm. '  '—Chicago  Tribune. 


More   Saddest   Words  of   Tongue   or   Pan. 
The  shock  was  bard,  indeed,  to  bear; 

She  said  him  nay,  alack! 
The  boy  became  a  millionaire 
And  then — did  not  'come  back. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  WORDS. 


Then  he  added: 
"P.  S.— Burn  this." 

Then  he  held  the  letter  up  and  looked  at  the  post- 
script. 

' '  That 's   good    advice, ' '    he    said. 

And  be  burned  it  himself. — Chicago  Tribune. 


"Who   set 
Ephesusf"  asked 
the  boy. 


In  the  History  Class, 
fire   to   the     temple     of 
the   teacher,   looking 


Diana 
sharply 


at 

at 


As  He  Looked  to  Tillman. 

Shortly  after  W.  J.  Bryan  bad  called  on  the 
President  and  spoken  some  warm  words  of  approval 
concerning  certain  phases  of  Mr.  Boosevelt's  fight 
against  the  trusts,  the  eminent  Nebraskan  started 
uoot  toward  the  capitol.  As  he  was  entering  the 
great  building  a  man  wno  was  evidently  a  stranger 
in  Washington  approached  Senator  'Tillman  and 
asked: 

"Wasn't  that  Mr.  Bryan  who  jnst  came  up  the 
stepaf" 
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"Yes,"  tragically  re- 
plied the  South  Carolina 
statesman,  as  he  turned 
to  cast  a  scornful  look 
at  the  peerless  leader, 
"how  like  a  fawning 
Bepublican  he  looks. ' ' 
— Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald. 


tioi¥  msytei/BU  STAHTieo^ 


DOWN  IN  TEXAS. 


Masculine  Inconsistency. 

Some  men,  who  take 
the  fidgets  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  hour  in  a 
church  pew,  can  sit  all 
night  on  a  nail  keg  at 
a  card  game. — ^Dallas 
News. 


II' 


She  Was  Sure. 

"Monopoly  is  the 
cause  of  our  financial 
troubles,"  said  Mr.  Tor- 
kins. 

"No,  Charley,  dear," 
answered  his  wife. 
"I'm  sure  you  are  mis- 
taken. There  isn't  any 
race  horse  by  that 
name. ' '  —  Washington 
Star. 


IN  AND  ABOUT 
NEW  YORK 


Kev.  Mr.  Kick — What  induced  you  to  leave  my 
church f 

Mrs.  Hardhear — Heyf 

Bridget — He  sez  what  in  the  deuce  did  you  leave 
his  church  for? — Exchange. 


Outside  the  Church. 

Waiting  Swain — "Let's  walk  down  to  the  river 
and  back." 

Second  Ditto — "Gosh,  it'll  take  up  an  hour. 
We  ain't  got  time." 

Waiting  Swain — "Yes  we  have.  The  parson  has 
just  said,  '  one  more  word  and  I  am  done. '  ' ' — 
Houston  Chronicle. 


Oot  Out  Promptly. 

Nordy — "I  wonder  if  the  Senate  ever  did  any- 
thing promptly?" 

Butts — "I  expect  it  acted  pretty  promptly  in 
1814." 

Nordy — "What  happened  then?" 

Butts — "The  British  set  the  building  on  fire." — 
Houston  Chronicle. 


PAPA'S  HOPE. 

"You  look  so  beautiful  in  that  dress  thiit  it 
will  be  a  wonder  if  some  man  does  not  elope  with 
you   tonight." 

' '  Papa  says  he  hopes  some  man  will  before  he  has 
to  pay  for  another  dress  like  this." 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


This  is  Not  Love. 
Mag — "Wot  is  ' Pla- 
tonic affection,'  Liz? 
Is  it  love?"  Liz— "It 
ain't  true  love!  Dere 
ain  't  no  quarrelling  in  it,  ner  no  fighting,  ner  worry- 
ing, ner  hocking,  ner  drinking,  ner  getting  arrested 
for  non-support,  ner  nuthin'  wet's  really  passion- 
ate I  "—Puck. 


Trees  All  Around. 

Van  Bibber  (who  has  brought  up  against  the  same 
tree  for  the  tenth  time) — "Losht!  Losht  in  an  un- 
pen'trable  forest!" — Brooklyn  Life. 

Parliament  and  Poker. 
One  king  can  open  a  parliament  over  there;  here 
it  takes  two  to  open  a  jackpot. — New  York  Herald. 


A  Lower  Class  Grievance. 
Teacher — "What    are    the   primary    colors,   Tom- 
mie?"      Tommie — "There   are    none,   ma'am;    only 
the  High  School  pupils  are  allowed  to  have   'em!" 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINT. 

"I  wonder  why  mamma  dresses  us  this  way?" 
"I  heard  her  say  that  if  she  put  these  clothes 
on  us  we  'd   be  so  ashamed  of  our  looks  that  we 
wouldn't  be  bothering  the  company  this  afternoon." 

— Chicago    Tribune. 
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The  Pandex  Scrapbook 


LEOISI^TUHB  NAMES  A  BABY 

Ooncnrrent  Besolation  Adopted  for  Son  of  a  Bap- 
resentatlve. 
Lansing,  Miob. — The  Michigan  Legislature  re- 
cently named  a  baby  by  concurrent  resolution.  The 
baby,  will  be  called  Theodore  Warner  Stnnnard, 
honor  being  thus  conferred  upon  the  Prosiilent  of 
the  United  State*  and  the  Oovernor  of  Michigan. 
The  father  ia  Bepresentative  William  J.  Stannard, 
of  Greenland. — Chicago  Kecord-Uerald. 


HOB8E  BIT  OFT  HIS  BAB 


Fanner  Mould  Badly  Injured  in  a  Fl^t  with  the 
Animal. 

MiddletowD,  N.  Y. — Uenry  Mould,  a  farmer,  liv- 
ing near  Pine  Bush,  Orange  County,  was  sudilenly 
attacked  by  a  maddened  horse  to-day,  and  barely  e« 
eaped  with  his  life. 

The  animal,  heretofore  kind  and  gentle,  seized 
Mould's  cloth  cap,  tearing  it  off  with  one  of  his 
ears.  Another  bite  lacerated  his  face,  and  then  the 
animal  struck  him  with  its  fore  feet. 

Mould  finally  succeeded  in  escaping,  badly 
bruised. — New  York  World. 


Father's  Tomb  an  Alcohol  Jar. 
Paris. — A  remarkable  side  show  in  connection 
with  the  automobile  races  over  the  Auvergne  course 
will  be  a  collection  of  antiquities  by  M.  Hector 
Oranet,  a  wealthy  lawyer,  at  his  home  in  Viverols. 
M.  Oranet  expects  many  visitors,  and  when  the  race 
is  nin  he  will  take  pride  in  showing,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities,  his  greatest  curiosity,  in 
the  shape  of  his  own  father's  body,  preserved  in 
alcohol.  The  body  was  inclosed  fifteen  years  ago  in 
cement,  and  the  sarcophagus  is  filled  with  alcohol. 
Through  the  glar.ed  front  is  seen  the  face,  on  which 
the  beard  and  hair  still  are  growing. — Chicago 
Reeord-Herald. 


STBIOKEK  BUKD  IK  STREET 


Young  Man  Seeking  Work  in  Bridgeport  Loses  Hla 
Sight. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — While  walking  along  the 
street  seeking  work  in  this  city  recently  Charles 
Cohen,  a  young  man  of  Boston,  fell  to  the  sidewalk, 
exclaiming,  "I  eannot  see!  I  am  blind!" 

A  companion,  Charles  Ruck,  called  a  policeman, 
who  sent  the  unfortunate  youth  to  the  Charities  De- 
partment, whore  he  was  cared  for.  Cohen  and  Buck 
say  that  they  both  left  a  New  York  hospital  last 
week.  They  had  but  (1.50  between  them,  and  were 
seeking  work  at  snow  shovelling  to  earn  enough  to 
get  to  Boston. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Cohen 's  blindness  will  be 
permanent  or  not. — New  York  World. 

Ynmynm. 
Ole  Kissem,  living  south  of  Arlington,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Hulda  Huguss,  and  his  brother,  John 
Kissem,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Huguss,  the  brides  being  sisters.  The  names 
promise  a  peculiarly  happy  matrimonial  experience. 
The  marriage  unites  two  of  the  most  popular  fam- 
ilies of  that  section  of  the  country. — De  Smet,  S. 
D.,  News. 


California  Safe 
Deposit  and . . 
Trust  Company 


Interest  paid  on  deposits, 
subject  to  check,  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Interest  cred- 
ited monthly. 

Interest  paid  on  savings 
deposits  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  six-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
taxes. 


Trusts  executed.  We 
are  authorized  to  act  as 
the  guardian  of  estates 
and  the  executor  of  wills. 


Safe-deposit  boxes  rented 
at  $5  per  annum  and  up- 
wards. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -  :  $1,500,399.46 
Total  Assets 7,665,839.38 


OFFICES 

Comer  California  and  Montgomer)  Streets 
SaLfe  Deposit  Bldg.      San  Francisco 
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Orotmd   Hog   an  Incnbator. 


Gommerciai  Artists 


and  Engravers 


We  make  a  specialty  of  the  higher  grade  copper 
half  tone  work,  if  interested  in  gfood  cutwork 
send  for  "Sierra  Suggestion"  mailed  tree. 

SIERRA  PHOrO  ENGRAVING  CO.  Inc. 

,^  ^         Careful  Cutmakers 

•3^4  Grant  Ave.       San  Francisco       Hhone  Main  398 


U  N  D  ER WOOD 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer.     All  the  Writing 
In  Sight  All  the  Time 

Winner    Grand     Prfze 

Highest  Award 

St.  Louis  Exposition 

R.  E.  Revolk  &  Go. 

Agents 

Send  lor  Catalogue 

135  Montgomery  St.    ' 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pencil 
Troubles 


disappear  when 
pencil  users  are 
guided  by  Dix- 
on'sPencil 
Guide.  1000 
pencils  for  1000 
purposes 


Dixon's  Pencil  Guide,  a  32-pae:e  book 
INDEXED  BY  VOCATIONS,  correctly 
indicates  the  right  pencil  for  your  use 

SENT  FREE 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Druggist  Rudolph  Harting  is  probably  the  first 
man  to  prove  the  ancient  groundhog  story,  but  he 
has  certainly  demonstrated  the  fact  by  actual  test. 

Harting  was  presented  with  a  groundhog  last 
fall.  He  made  tor  his  pet  a  warm  house  and  fed 
him  till  he  was  fat.  When  the  weather  became  cold 
the  hog  laid  himself  down,  and  no  amount  of  coax- 
ing could  arouse  him. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Harting,  aptieipating.that 
he  would  get  up  March  2,  placed  under  him  six 
hen's  eggs.  Day  before  yesterday  six  wee  chickens 
broke  through  the  egg  shells  and  nestled  themselves 
about  the  strange  incubator. 

To-day  the  groundhog  awoke,  got  up  and  after 
playing  about  for  a  time,  viewing  curiously  his  com- 
panions, laid  himself  down  and  is  again  fast  asleep 
— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


AMEBICA'S    SMAI.LEST   CONST ABIJ! 


Tet  James  Vincent  Can  Be  Blnffed  by  No  Giant 
Lawbreaker. 

Boonville,  Ind. — James  H.  "Vincent,  of  this  place, 
is  said  to  be  the  smallest  constable  in  the  United 
States.  He  weighs  but  88  pounds,  stands  4  feet  8, 
and  is  40  years  of  age.  However,  his  smallness  is 
no  bar  to  his  career,  and  bad  characters  in  these 
parts  have  learned  to  recognize  the  diminutive  offi- 
cer. 

Vincent  began  his  career  as  a  peace  officer  when 
Sheriff  Scales  appointed  him  as  deputy.  In  a  short 
time  he  showed  that  he  meant  business  and  could 
not  be  bluffed  or  "bulldozed."  All  told,  he  made 
over  200  arrests,  some  of  which  were  very  funny, 
owing  to  the  coolness  displayed.  The  little  officer 
created  quite  a  stir  in  this  locality  several  years 
ago,  when  he  threatened  to  arrest  Deputy  United 
States  Marshal  Jesse  Peck,  now  Chief  of  Detectives 
at  Evansville. 

Vincent  was,  in  his  youth,  a  jockey,  and  often 
raced  aside  the  famous  jockey  Tod  Sloane,  and  won 
in  races  at  Nashville  and  St.  Louis.  He  is  known 
as  Boonville 's  "Dwarf,  or  Midget  Constable,"  and 
is  very  popular  with  the  local  citizens. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


The  Crude  Material. 

If  the  excitemedt  keeps  spreading,  every  State 
will  shortly  be  going  into  the  oil  refining  business, 
whether  it  has  got  any  oil  wells  or  not.  The 
popular  indignation  will  furnish  the  crude  material. 

— Boston  Herald. 


The  Phenix  Insurance  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Phenix,  organized  in  1853,  has  had  a  won- 
derful growth  and  experience  in  its  fifty  years  of 
existence.  It  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000;  assets 
of  over  $8,000,000,  and  has  paid  out  in  losses  dur- 
ing that  period  over  $70,000,000.  Among  the  first 
of  American  Fire  Insurance  Companies  with  agents 
everywhere,  it  is  recognized  as  a  typical  American 
institution  and  deserving  of  the  prominent  place 
il  holds  in  the  Underwriting  World.  Its  officers 
are  Geo.  P.  Shelton,  President;  Geo.  Ingraham, 
Vice-President;  Chas.  F.  Koster,  Secretary;  and 
the  Western  and  Southern  Department  at  Chicago, 
J.  H.  Lenehan,  General  Agent,  controls  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  Mr.  A.  C.  Olds  has  charge  as  State 
Agent,  with  offices  in  the  Kohl  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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IT  ISN'T  A  CBIME  TO  KISS 

If  the  Olrl's  8a  AUnring  Toa  Have  To — So  S«ys  • 
Judge  Who's  Ham«n. 

Pittibarg. — "  VeH,  .luilge,  I  kissed  her,  as  she 
Mays.    It  was  not  the  first  time  either  that  I " 

"You  did  never  before,"  cried  Blanche  Charles, 
of  Erin  street,  who  might  be  described  as  a  kissable 
lilonile,  in  Criminal  Court  recently,  as  Ollie  Beagan, 
1  young  business  man  of  764  Collins  avenue,  whom 
-he  had  sued  for  kissing  her,  gave  this  testimony  in 
■•pen  court.    "You  never  did." 

"Yes,  1  did,  your  Honor,"  persisted  the  young 
man  to  Judge  Marshall  Brown.  "I  kissed  her  one 
•  venin);  when  I  took  hor  home.  I  kissed  her.  T 
couldn't  help  it.     I'm  not  sorry  I  did." 

' '  You  'd  do  it  again  if  you  got  a  chance,  I  sup- 
pose,"  said  the  Court.  "I  don't  know  that  I  blame 
you  so  much,"  he  added,  quietly,  looking  at  Miss 
Charles. 

Miss  Annie  Winters  appeared  as  joint  prosecutor 
with  Miss  Charles.  She  was  present  when  Reagan 
did  the  kissing  and  wanted  to  collect  something. 
There  was  also  a  maiden  aunt  of  some  one  who  had 
been  present. 

The  Court  evidently  did  not  look  on  it  as  a  seri- 
"US  affair.  Reagan  said  Miss  Charles  had  not  ob- 
jected to  his  kissing  her  on  the  first  occasion,  when 
they  were  alone,  but  on  November  1,  when  they  had 
the  fuss,  she  had  objected  a  little.  He  had  lost  his 
necktie  in  the  scrimmage,  but  he  had  kissed  her, 
and  seemed  glad  of  it.  He  would  do  it  again,  too, 
if  he  was  given  the  chance.  The  Court,  after  look- 
ing carefully  at  the  two  young  ladies,  said  slowly: 

"The  prisoner  is  acquitted,  but  he  will  pay  one- 
third  the  costs.  The  other  two-thirds  will  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  fair  prosecutors. — New  York 
Sun. 


E«al>lithcd  .8S7 


Caphal,  Sl.I^OOb 


Nord-Deutsctie  Insurance  Company 

HAMBURG 
N&thtniel  T.  J&mes,  General  Aj^t. 

Office     219  SuMomc  StfMt,    Sw)  PcBcisco.  Cat. 
T«icpb<me  Biuh  699 


L.  FOARD 

SUBMARINE  DIVIN6  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

seco)?d°Hand  Ship  Matenals 

ANCHORS  AND  CHAINS 

A  Specialty 

7  &  9  STEUART  STREET 

Phooe  Main  670  Sid  Fraocisco,  Califonii 


A  YIDDISH  SPEASINO  NEOKO 


Lives  with  the  Jews.  IJkes  Their  Ways  and  HopM 
to  Marry  a  Jewess. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  no);ro  went  to  the  box  office  of 
a  Yiddish  theatre  in  Harlem  and  purchased  a  ticket 
for  the  performance.  The  box  office  man,  thinking 
that  the  man  bad  made  a  mistake,  told  him  that  the 
performance  was  not  in  English,  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  want  his  money  back.  The  negro  replied 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  entered  the 
theatre. 

The  box  office  man  was  curious  and  followed  the 
negro.  He  saw  that  the  visitor  was  much  absorbed 
in  the  play,  applauded  and  laughed  at  the  right 
moment  and  apparently  appreciated  pathos  when 
there  was  any.  When  the  play  was  over  he  ques- 
tioned the  negro  in  English,  and  was  astounded 
when  the  mnn  replied  in  Yiddish.  He  learned  that 
the  man 's  name  was  Harvey  Johnson,  and  that  his 
home  was  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  where  he 
had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  twenty-one  years. 

The  negro  is  merely  known  as  Johnson  by  his 
friends  in  the  Ohetto.  Ho  lodges  above  a  barber 
shop  in  Ludlow  street,  and  has  been  with  the  fam- 
ily ever  since  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Johnson  says 
that  he  was  bom  in  Staten  Island  and  only  picked 
up  Yiddish  when  he  went  to  live  on  the  East  Side. 
He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  seldom  roams  from 
the  lower  East  Side.  His  trip  to  Harlem  was  merely 
to  see  a  Hebrew  actor  friend  in  a  new  part. 

There  is  not  much  of  a  color  line  on  the  East 
Side  to  speak  of.     In  Johnson's  ease  it  seems  to 
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H.  Rosekraivs  ®,  Co. 

HardwaLfe 


511  SIXTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  South  459 


FOR  $1600 
$320  CASH 


You  may  purchase  a  lot  in  the  block  bounded 
by  1st  Ave.,  Frederick,  Carl  and  the  world  fa- 
mous Golden  Gate  Park — fine  views,  bitu- 
minized  streets,  level  lots.  We  predict  that 
in  extremely  short  time  prices  will  double.  In 
every  larg;e  city  Parks  frontage  brings  large 
prices.    Send  for  maps  and  prices. 

LYON   &   HOAC 

I  16  Montsomery  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Shrubs     Evergreens 
.  .  Roses  .  . 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties.  Largest 
Collections  in  America.  Gold  Medal — Paris — 
Pan-American,  St.  Louis.  102  prizes  N.  T. 
State  Fair,  1904.  Illustrated  Catalogue  (144 
pages)  FBEE  on  request. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

Established     I840 


have  been  withdrawn  entirely.  No  objection  was 
ever  raised  to  his  dining  in  the  best  restaurants 
and  cafes  in  that  part  of  town. 

Johnson  has  no  social  aspirations,  but  if  he  ac- 
cepted all  the  invitations  he  received  to  attend  bar- 
mitzoas  (confirmation  parties),  betrothals,  wed- 
dings, Purim  balls  and  other  gatherings  he  would 
never  have  a  chance  to  make  his  living.  It  is  said 
that  he  can  converse  in  Yiddish  better  than  some 
foreign  born  Hebrews. 

Although  he  is  a  Christian  he  keeps  all  the  Jew- 
ish holidays  as  religiously  as  if  he  were  a  Jew.  He 
fasts  on  Yom  Kippur  (the  Day  of  Atonement)  and 
visits  the  synagogue  for  part  of  the  day.  He  says 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  work  on  the  first 
day  of  Eosh  ha  Shana  (New  Year).  He  cannot  ex- 
plain why,  except  that  he  was  brought  up  that  way. 

He  spends  many  of  his  evenings  in  a  little  res- 
taurant on  Broome  street.  To  hear  him  give  an 
order  in  Yiddish  and  watch  him  enjoy  a  plate  of 
gefulte  fish  or  partake  of  mamaliuskas  (pancakes 
stuffed  with  cheese)  or  greeven  (fried  goose  fat),  or 
a  plate  of  rotareiben  soup,  or  sip  a  glass  of  tea  with 
a  piece  of  lemon  in  it,  is  a  novelty  to  the  casual 
observer.  But  this  is  his  daily  diet,  and  he  seems 
to  thrive  on  it.  He  rarely  speaks  m  English.  He 
says  that  if  he  ever  does  marry  his  wife  must  be 
a  Jewess. 

' '  You  see, ' '  he  explained,  ' '  colored  women  don 't 
know  how  to  cook  like  the  Jewish  girls. ' ' — New 
york  Sun. 


SAYS  SENATORSHIP   WAS   SOLD 


$150,000  Used  in  Connecticut,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Smytb 

Asserts. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  9. — The  Rev.  Dr.  New- 
man Smyth,  of  New  Haven,  member  of  the  Yale 
Corporation,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary 
of  the  General  Assembly,  has  charged  that  from  in 
formation  which  he  has  obtained  there  was  expend- 
ed in  the  contest  for  United  States  Senator  between 
ex-Governor  Bulkeley,  of  this  city,  and  Samuel  Fes- 
senden,  of  Stamford,  $150,000.  Governor  Bulkeley 
was  elected  Senator. 

Dr.  Smyth  was  discussing  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Corrupt  Practices  act  in  Connecticut,  and 
was  appealing  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  more 
safeguards  for  elections  in  Connecticut.  He  said 
he  had  been  making  inquiries  in  more  than  100 
towns  in  Connecticut  since  the  Senatorial  contest 
to  get  information  of  violations  of  the  existing 
Corrupt  Practices  law.  He  told  the  committee  that 
it  was  the  case  that  money  was  spent  at  the  cau- 
cuses in  considerably  more  than  100  of  the  168 
towns  of  the  State,  and  that  if  he  were  at  liberty 
to  disclose  his  authority  for  that  statement  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  not  question  it 
whatever. 

Then  he  said: 

"  If  I  add  together  the  sums  credibly  reported  as 
so  used  in  about  fifty  towns,  ranging  from  $300  to 
$2,500,  and  more  if  needed,  and  if  I  compute  there- 
from an  average  for  the  State,  the  amount  foots  up 
to  $150,000.  More  than  $2,000,  to  take  one  instance, 
in  a  town  of  800  voters,  is  a  large  pecuniary  cover 
for  a  small  political  pot. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  with  such  information 
as  I  have  from  men  in  a  position  to  know,  in  many 
towns  and  in  some  instances  from  men  who  were 
in  the  game,  and  who  have  themselves  seen  the 
goods  handled,  that  this  mass  of  political  corruption 
has  become  intolerable." — New  York  Sun. 
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SPCAKES  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Special  Dinner  Oiyen  In  Honor  of  Mr.  Owinon  After 
Three  Prevloiu  Kefusals. 

Wasbingtoii. — After  having  declined  three  time* 
to  dine  at  the  White  House  becauM  he  would  not 
be  ranked  second  only  to  his  host,  Speaker  Cannon 
was  the  guest  recently  at  a  dinner  given  by  tbo 
('resident  and  Mrs.  Boosevelt  expressly  in  his 
hoDur. 

Speaker  Cannon  is  a  great  stickler  for  the  observ- 
ance of  prerogatives  of  the  House,  both  social  and 
ofBeial.  All  through  the  session  of  Congress  just 
ended  be  never  ceased  to  ilght  for  and  insist  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  House.  When 
it  fame  to  Roeial  etiquette  he  has  been  no  leas  in- 
iisteBt  upon  the  obMrraae*  of  the  rule  of  prece- 
dence. While  there  has  been  no  ill-feeling  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  President,  the  former  has  made 
it  unmistakably  plain  that  he  stood  upon  his  rights, 
in  the  White  House  no  less  than  out. 

At  the  various  state  dinners  during  the  season  it 
was  the  President's  wish  that  he  should  have  an  as- 
sistant host.  He  arranged  that  at  the  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Attorney- 
General  Moody  should  sit  with  him  as  assistant 
host,  and  that  at  the  dinner  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  Secretary  Hay  was  to  act  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Speaker  on  all  these  occasions  decided  not  to 
be  present.  He  called  on  the  President  and  frankly 
stated  the  case  as  he  viewed  it,  and  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

The  President  explained  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  assistance  of  members  of  his  Cabinet  on 
such  occasions  with  a  view  to  the  more  perfect  en- 
tertainment of  his  gupsts,  and  went  ahead  with  his 
innovation.  This  left  the  Speaker  no  other  course 
than  to  stay  away,  and  he  did  so,  after  having  a 
full  understanding  with  the  President. — New  York 
Times. 


PIWLNS  OF  RUSSIAN   BEFOBM 


The  Draft  of  a  Oonstitntlon  That  Has  Been  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Czar. 

Paris. — The  Matin  says  thut  the  following  are 
the  principal  points  in  a  constitution  submitted 
by  Minister  of  Agriculture  YermoloflT  to  the  Czar: 

The  assembling  of  all  delegates  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial zemstvos  to  formulate  a  constitution  which, 
while  maintaining  the  autocratic  rights  and  supreme 
powers  of  the  Czar,  will  aim  at  satisfying  the  needs, 
whether  more  or  less  urgent,  of  the  people. 

This  assembly  will  not  be  ealleid  the  Zemski 
Sobor,  but  will  be  a  chamber  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives and  legislative  elempnts. 

The  laws  voted  by  the  chamber  will  have  to  Re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  Czar  before  coming  into 
force. 

The  budget  of  the  imperial  house  and  the  acts 
of  the  Emperor  or  of  members  of  his  family  must 
not  form  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  chamber. 

The  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
definitely  examined,  as  well  as  that  of  the  abolition 
of   the   censorship. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  openinf;  of  a  school  in  every  village,  and 
compulsory  education. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  these  schools,  which 
has  hitherto  been  borne  by  the  people  alone,  will 
he  shared  between  the  people  and  other  classes. 


Vacation  m 

Will  be  Ready  for  Distribution 

About  April  1st 

"Vacation"  is  issued  annually 

—BY  THE— 

California 
Nortliwestern  R'y. 

The  Picturesque  Route  of  Californii 

and  is  the  standard  publication  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  information  regarding 

Mineral  Springs  Resorts, 
Country  Homes  and 
Farms  where  Summer 
Boarders  are  Taken,  and 
Select  Camping  Spots. 

This  year's  edition  "Vacation  1905 " 
contains  over  150  pages,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, and  is  complete  in  its  de- 
tailed information  as  to  location, 
accommodations,  attractions,  etc.,  with 
terms   from   $7.00   per   week   up. 


To  be  had  at  Ticket  Oflkcs,  biO  Marliel   Street    (Chronicle 
Building),  and  Tibaron  Perry,  foot  of  Market  Street;  Gen- 
eral Office,  Mutual  Lile  Building,  comer  tA  Sanaome 
and  Calllornia  SlreetJi,  9an  Fianclieo. 


Appllcitlons  b;  mil  will  recede  ininediite  responsi. 


/ai  L.  Fraxier, 
Gen' I  Manager. 


R.  X.  Ryan, 
Gen't  Plass'r  Agent. 
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WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Ask  your  jeweler  for  a  WALTHAM 
WATCH.  He  will  supply  it,  no 
matter  if  he  happens  to  have  per- 
sonal prejudices  in  favor  of  some 
other. 

Insist  upon  having  a  WALTHAM. 
There  are  other  American  watches, 
and  other  American  watch  com- 
panies, but  none  of  them  can  make 
WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

The  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company  was  the  first  American 
Company  to  make  watches  (more 
than  half  a  century  ago),  and  the 
first  at  the  present  time  in  the 
volume  and  quality  of  its  products. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES  are  all 
good  durable  timekeepers — some  of 
them  are  better  suited  for  one  class 
of  service,  some  for  another. 

We  particularly  recommend  the 
movement  engraved  with  our  trade- 
mark, "  Riverside, "  as  combining 
high  quality  and  medium  price. 

ALL  WALTHAM  WATCHES  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

For    sale    by    all    Jewelers. 


American  Waltham  Watch  Go. 

-  Walttatri,  Mass. 


A  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  have  encumbered 
landed  property. 

Assistance  to  peasants  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
land,  and  a  reduction  of  certain  direct  and  indirect 
taxes. 

Laws  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  workmen;  insur- 
ance for  workmen  in  case  of  accident,  and  a  super- 
annuation fund  for  workmen  who  have  suffered 
in  following  their   calling. 

Inspectors  to  be  commissioned  to  investigate 
several  times  a  year  the  condition  of  workmen. 

Schools  for  workmen's  children,  to  be  maintained 
at   the   expense   of   employers. 

Permission  for  Jews  to  follow  any  trade,  and  to 
live  without  restriction  in  any  part  of  Eussia. 

Jews  to  be  admitted  much  more  freely  to  the 
higher  schools,  and  Jews,  Poles,  Finns  and  Armen- 
ians to  have  their  rights,  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality or  religion. 

ExUes  to  be  brought  back  by  administrative 
means. 

Absolute  liberty  of  conscience.  The  opening  of 
chapels  and  synagogues  and  the  free  practice  of 
any  form  of  worship. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Echo  de 
Paris  sends  the  following  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Czar's  rescript  of  last 
Friday,  promising  a  certain  degree  of  representative 
government,   was  published: 

The  Ministers  arrived  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  in  a  state 
of  consternation  at  the  tone  of  the  Czar's  mani- 
festo. A  Cabinet  meeting  had  been  summoned  un- 
der the  Czar's  presidency  to  dismiss  the  rescript,.- 
The  Ministers,  when  the  Cabinet  met,  expressed  to 
the  Czar  their  astonishment  at  the  manifesto. 

They  said  it  was  expedient  to  finish  and  issue, 
the  rescript,  in  view  of  possible  eventualities  next 
day,  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  The  Emperor,  however,  thought  the  mani- 
festo would  be  sufficient  to  calm  public  feeling. 

M.  Boulyguine,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
declared  that  the  rescript  must  be  published.  Other- 
wise serious  occurrences  were  inevitable. 

After  Minister  Boulyguine  had  spoken,  Finance 
Minister  Kokovtsoff  again  urged  tie  publication 
of  the  rescript. 

The  Czar  said:  "Very  well,  J'll.sign  it."  Then, 
looking  at  the  table,  he  pointed  out  that  neither 
pen  nor  ink  had  been  provided.  When  pen  and 
ink  had  been  brought  the  Czar  took  up  the  pen  and 
reflected  hesitatingly.  The  Ministers,  who  had 
arisen  from  their  seats,  watched  their  sovereign  in 
silence.  The  Emperor  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  docu- 
ment and  then  slowly  inscribed  his  signature. 

The  Cabinet  Council  then  hastily  dispersed,  and 
the  Ministers,  hurrying  to  St.  Petersburg,  ran  to 
the  office  of  the  Official  Messenger  and  gave  it 
the  document  for  publication. 

A  person  who  was  present  at  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ing said  to  the  Echo's  correspondent:  "Up  to  the 
last  moment  I  was  afraiu  that  the  Czar  would  stbp 
the  publication  of  the  rescript  by  telephone.  I 
breathed  freely  only  when  the  first  copies  of  the 
Official  Messenger  containing  it  had  been  sold." — 
New  York  Sun. 


A  Boom  Mot. 
These  are  boom  timeS  in  Russia.- 


-Baltimore  Sun. 


"English  as  She  is  Spoke." 
Dumley— Do  you  take  your  breakfast  downtoWnf 
Quibble- — Yes;  but  I  eat  it  at  home.       '  ' 

— Boston  Transcript.  ■  ■ 
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5  In  The  Mining  World  J 


* 


Nevada  will    hold    the   center   of   the  atace    In   the 

American  nili  '               !<I    for   a   (ood    while   to   come. 

No  other  hm                     ir>'    has   In    It   bo  much   of    the 

wonderful  ;ic.     the    plcturesnue,     and     In 

th'-  ■  Nevada,      prt.s.  : 

tni^  I  Ilia     of     the 

Kl  1 1,     ii.-i     w.ll    a 


t    career.     ItiuUifh    subdued     In 
icin    of    flBclency    for    fuvrrlnh 


-■  .  ..n.l     : 

thu    Muveallcji,    pi  > 
with    human    and 
various    creat    and 
Htock.    but   lb 
old    llmerii   « I 
Incidentally    n. 
arapha    from    liu- 
hereln.       Sllv.'r     r 
Into  the  8<-niMitloii.i 

were  not  known  and  named  for  a  generation  after 
Silver  Peak  diru  to  public  ken  and  probably  thi> 
IntereatlnK  stor)-  of  Silver  Peak  In  Ita  palmy  daya 
will  noon  be  recounted.  Tonopah,  Golalleld.  Bull- 
frog and  other  new  cftmpa  may  be  expected  to  be 
joined  by  other  bonania  camps  aa  that  dpHert 
country  u  explored  by  the  crowding  pronpectori". 
Railroads  will  soon  work  a  wonderful  development 
of  the  mining  Industry  In  southern  Nevada. 


rolKuttea    uXCtipL    by     llie 
I    their   histories  are  onlv 

and    then,    as    In    ))ura 
id    Scientific    PreH.s    Klven 
nt     now     crowding     Itself 
..,.    of    upstarting  camim    that 


OOLOFICLb    AS   A    PARADOX 


Observations  on   the  Characteristics  of  This  Wonder- 
ful  Year-Old    Mining    Camp. 

tJoldlleld.  Nevada,  besides  being  a  wonderful  suc- 
I  I'lis  ns  a  mining  camp.  Is  many  other  things.  It  la 
a  paradox.  It  Is  unique,  commonplace,  seldsn,  gener- 
ous, ainndoii'  wonderful,  stupendous,  ridicu- 
lous and  a»'  It  Is.  If  the  figure  may  be 
liermitted.  it  ni,  a  sport,  a  prospector,  a 
thug,  an  honest  Iju.slnens  man.  a  promoter,  a  capital- 
ist, an  indescribable  confusion  of  hybrid  characters 
and    emotittns. 

This  mixture  of  conditions,  helter-skelter,  heads 
or  tails,  hit  or  miss,  applies  even  to  the  grt>at  ore 
bodies  of  the  camp  Some  of  these  ore  bodies  are 
deep,  soma  are  not.  Some  of  them  are  rich  with 
ore,  some  barely  assay.  And  it  all  lends  an  Inde- 
•ertbable  fascination  to  the  town.  Ooldfteld  has 
l>een  bnm  a  rear.  It  has  produced  already  in  its 
short  life  tS.SOO.OOO  and  the  ore  »blp|>ed  from  its 
mines  has  averaged  1300  a  ton.  None  of  the  mlnex 
are  shipping  ore  Of  value  leas  than  $100  a  ton.  The 
freight  charges  alon<-  reach  134  ptir  ton.  Then 
the  ,4tii.  itiitL-  t-ompany  at  8«It  Ijike  only  iiay.i  119.60 
f»>r  I     it     purcha.te.H.     rtalnilng    two    and     one- 

hal'  t    lr».,t.4    In    Hmt-ltlnK-      <!old.    it    will    be    re- 

mt-d ;     Climes  at    ll't' fi*    r*'r   ounce. 

After  the  big  Bhippen«  alrend»-  spoken  of,  Oold- 
fteld can  snow  perhaps  thirty  mines  that  are  build- 
In^  lip  ."■'•"•■-  .,..,.  ..u,.,|  iif  orp  that  will  run  from 
III   to   J  ••   mines   with   proper   farllities 

for    triu  1<1    hr    worked    to    great    profit. 

In  the  ii.,-.i -mill- ,  iiwiii^roiis  r<Hluetlon  mills  ■■  »■  '-c 
ronstruc'ted  and  the  dump  owners  are 
waiting  their  turn.  An  outfit  backed  by 
Cisco  and  Boston  capital  promises  a  quick  i  .iiii|,if  noii 
of  a  plant  and  will  buy  the  ore  right  upon  the  ground. 
This  will  mean  much  to  the  small  shlpp4>r,  and  the 
plant  will  smelt  Its  ore  on  the  shore  of  Min  Francisco 
hay.     Wllinrd    V    Hatch.    In   San    Francisco  Chronicle 


NEVADA'S  CAMPS  THAT  WERE 


Many   Famous  Old  Districts  Are  Now  But  a  Memory, 
Though    Some   Will   Revive. 
Although     the     agricultural     and     stock-raising     In- 
dustries   of     Nevada    are.     In     the    aggregate,    large, 
and    represent    a    flnanclai    Investment    of    millions,    it 
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MONTANA-TONOPAH 

LEDGE 

Runs    through    the    properties — 

note  our  location.  We  are 
on  the  ledge  and  adjoin  the 
LITTLE  TONOPAH  Mine, 


Golden 
Anchor.    8Sc 


III 

o 

Little 
OJToaopah, 


tl.7S 


We  are  fi-scal  agents  for 
the  Tonopah  Standard  G. 
M.  Co.,  which  consists  of 
10  claims,  and  are  offering 
only  100,000  shares  at  IS 
cents  per  share. 

Notice  the  quotations  on 
the  'Frisco  Exchange  and 
you'll  grasp  the  im|)ortance 
of  our  offer.  

Z  A  D  I  C    &    CO  . 

The  Old  Reliable 

Brokerage  House 

306    Nontgomery   St..   Ssfi   Francisco 

.Mrnilicr  S.  F.  Slock  Ex.  Board 


Montsns* 
Tonopah    U 


Midway- 


|i.;o 


Tonopah 
Slsndard 
G.  M.Co. 

CaplUI 
1.000,000  <hsr« 
Par  vsiue,  $1 

per  share 
In  Treasury 
400,000  kbsres 


There 

Is 

Money 


IN    1  III    Kir.ii  r  Mill  K:~ 


Tonopah     Goldlield      Bullfrog 

WRITE  IS.  WE  HAVE  SOME 
SPECIAI-  INDUCEMENTS  TO 
OFFER   YOn    :::::::: 

CALIFORNIA    BROKERAGE    CO. 

I  MAS.  E    lll'DSON.  MaiiaKif 
318  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Msin  9S0 
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"Armagosa- 
Bullfrog" 


CAPITAL    STOCK $500,000 

$250,000  In  The  Treasury. 


This  company  owns  eleven  (11)  claims  half 
a  mile  from  the  Armagosa  Kiver  and  about 
three  (3)  miles  due  east  from  the  "Original 
Bullfrog  Mine."  The  "Lonsway"  claim, 
immediately  adjoining  the  "Lookout"  claim, 
belonging  to  this  company,  has  been  bonded 
for  $60,000.  A  sample  taken  from  this  claim 
and  assayed  by  the  Nevada  Assay  Office 
showed  over  $2,000  to  the  ton 

This  stock  is  now  selling  on  the  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  TONOPAH  EXCHANGE 
at  about  14c.  a  share,  and  should  sell  on  its 
merits  at  aOc.  inside  of  sixty  days. 

For  further  particulars  address 

J.   S.  EWEN, 
318  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Main  1552. 


].  H.  PAPINA 


P.  CAMPINI 


Papina&Camplnl 

Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J.  Rusconi 
Established  1879 


Saw  Filing  and  Cutlery  Ground 
and  Polished 

BUTCHERS'  TOOLS  M!??*?!? 

For  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Rates 


Orders  From  Butchers  and   Cutters  Promptly 
Attended   to   With   First  Class  Workmanship 

Guaranteed. 
Orders  From  Country  Promptly  Attended  To 

1065  Mission  St. 


Residence,  311  Tenth  St. 


San  Francisco 


is  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  which  have 
brought  it  fame.  For  forty-flve  years,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Comstock  Lode  at  Virginia  City. 
Nevada  has  been  the  field  of  active  mining  de- 
velopment. Within  the  State  are  many  noted  min- 
ing districts  and  towns,  some  of  them  now  only  a 
memory,  others  comparatively  idle,  but  for  which 
better  days  are  undoubtedly  In  store,  and  still  others 
active  and  growing  dally,  with  a  promise  of  rival- 
ing the  most  noted  of  the  past.  Among  the  old 
and  famous  districts  which  produced  millions,  and 
whose  fame  attracted  the  restless  thousands,  are 
Virginia  City,  Eureka,  Tuscarora,  Ploche,  Austin, 
and  White  Pine.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  score 
of  lesser  camps,  such  as  Tybo,  Silver  Peak,  Pahrana- 
gat.  Reveille,  Hlko,  El  Dorado  Canyon,  and  many 
others. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  still  largely 
undeveloped,  owing  to  lack  of  economic  transporta- 
tion facilities.  There  are  mines  In  almost  every 
mountain  range  and  valuable  saline  and  other  de- 
posits in  nearly  every  valley  of  the  State.  These,  in 
time,  will  add  to  Nevada's  wealth  and  greatness, 
for  it  is  not  gold  and  silver  alone  that  are  found 
in  Nevada.  There  are  great  lead  and  zinc  deposits, 
and  copper  prospects  are  abundant  in  numerous 
places.  One  of  the  greatest  copper  mines  of  the 
West  Is  now  being  developed  near  Ely,  In  White 
Pine  county.  There  are  large  copper  veins  in 
Esmeralda  county  and  unknown  gold  and  silver 
mines  In  every  county  In  the  State.  Many  of  these 
are  not  available  today  by  reason  of  existing  condi- 
tions, but  these  conditions  must  change.  With 
government  assistance,  irrigation  will  render  larger 
tracts  of  the  fertile  valleys  productive.  Electricity 
win  do  much  for  the  development  of  the  mines,  and 
railways  must  solve  the  transportation  problem, 
which  has  been  the  chief  drawback  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Nevada's  resources. — Mining  and  Scientific 
rress. 


A     UNIQUE     WORK     FOR    THE     MINER 


How  Uncle  Sam  Will  Seek  a  Way  to  Help  Califor- 
nia  Hydraulic   Mining. 

The  Government  is  to  do  a  unique  work  in  be- 
half of  the  mining  industry  of  California  through 
the  Geological  Survey.  It  will  be  done  in  response 
to  the  latest  effort  of  the  California  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation to  do  something  to  secure  a  partial  resump- 
tion of  hydraulic  mining  along  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierras.  At  its  last  annual  meeting  the 
Association  addressed  a  memorial  to  President 
Roosevelt  asking  that  the  Geological  Survey  be 
directed  to  make  a  particular  study  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
affected  by  the  detritus  from  the  torrential  streams  of 
the  slope,  in  connection  with  Its  study  of  storage 
of  flood  waters  and  the  reclamation  of  lands.  The 
main  specific  request  was  "The  selection  of  suit- 
able tracts  of  waste  lands  and  of  the  most  suitable 
means  whereby  the  detritus  from  torrential  streams 
may  be  deposited  on  such  waste  lands,  so  as  to  re- 
claim them  and  convert  them  gradually  into  lands 
suitable  for  forestry  and  other  agricultural  purposes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  from  such  streams 
their  burdens  of  detritus  so  that  they  may  cease 
to  be  a  menace  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State." 

The  ultimate  idea  Involved  Is  the  finding  of  a 
practicable  method  of  disposing  of  the  detritus  that 
may  be  washed  Into  the  stream  channels  by  allow- 
ing It  to  be  deposited  on  large  areas  of  land  where 
it  would  in  the  end  be  of  benefit.  The  Camlnettl 
law.  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  industr>- 
by  Federal  engineers  and  the  impounding  of  tail- 
ings behind  uams,  has  not  proved  of  great  benefit 
to  hydraulic  raining  which  is  still  barred  from  the 
vast  low  grade  aeposits  of  auriferous  gravel  which 
can  be  worked  by  no  other  method.  The  new  Idea 
is  interesting,  particularly  as  the  Government  has 
consented     to    attack     the    problem. 

President  E.  H.  Benjamin,  of  the  Association,  has 
received  from  Private  Secretary  Loeb  copies  of  the 
correspondence  recently  passed  at  Washington, 
s..owing  that  the  matter  was  approved  successively 
bv  the  President,  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  C.  D.  Walcott.  The  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Hitchcock  by  Director  Walcott 
constitutes  the  main  statement  and  will  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  miners.  After  reviewing  the 
work  now  in  progress,  Mr.  Walcott  notes  the  Caml- 
nettl law  of  1893  and  says: 

"This  Act  has  reference  to  an  Improvement  of 
the  rivers  for  navigable  purposes,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  action  proposed  in  this  memorial  relates 
to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  development 
of   other  resources. 

"This  Act  has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  12  years, 
and,     without    entering    into    discussion    of    the    re- 
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■ulu  obtained.  It  U  ■lsninc«nt  to  note  that  the  Cali- 
fornia MIneni'  Association  now  turn  to  the  Qeolosl- 
cal  Survey  for  aid  or  advice  In  helping  them  to 
rentore  the  important  Industry  and  to  do  this  with 
full  recocnillon  of  the  aKrIcultural  Interests.  It  Is 
nut  Intended  nor  proposed  to  brins  up  the  subject 
of  navigation,  nor  In  any  way  to  Interfere  witb  the 
Improvement  of  navigation  Initiated  or  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Uebrls  Commission,  but  un  the 
contrary  to  take  up  the  problems  on  the  strictly 
geological  or  physical  side  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  opportunities  of  reclamation,  such  as  are 
covered   by  the   terms  of   the   Act  of  June   17,    1>02. 

"Under  the  terms  of  this  act  surveys  and  examina- 
tions of  reservoir  sites  for  storage  of  water  for 
Irrigation  have  been  made  In  part  In  the  drainage 
basins  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers. 
The  data  acquired  by  the  Geological  Survey  In  the 
uast  have  been  utilised  and  reservoir  surveys  are 
being  extended  systematically  throughout  the  moun- 
tain area  surroundlMK  the  Sacramento  valley.  Co- 
operation 1«  ht'lnK  had  with  the  State  of  California 
In  this  work,  as  well  as  In  the  topographical  mapping 
and  stream  measurements.  The  reaarvoir  sites  thtia 
•■xamlneu  or  surveyed  are  entirely  Independent  of 
those  which  may  t>e  examined  by  the  California 
Drbris  Commission,  and  are  t>elng  considered,  not 
with  reference  to  navigation,  but  from  a  larger 
view-point,  namely,  that  of  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  tho  agricultural,  mineral  and  other  re- 
Kources    of    the    State. 

"It  Is  Iwlleved  that  the  systematic  work  now  In 
hand.  If  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  a  still  larger 
co-operation  with  the  State  of  Callfomla,  will  re- 
sult In  bringing  about  the  conditions  desired  by 
ili«  (.'alifomia  Minors'  Association.  It  Is  Intended 
In  the  near  future  to  take  up  additional  Investiga- 
tions, especially  those  relating  to  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation. It  Is  also  Intended  to  prepare  engineer- 
ing estimates  of  the  cost  of  necessary  structures  for 
storing  or  conserving  flood  waters,  and.  In  short, 
to  push  the  work  forward  along  all  the  lines  leading 
to   the   largest   development   of  all   Industries. 

"The  reaching  of  results  at  an  early  date  will  be 
facilitated  by  the  co-operation  above  noted,  and 
the  time  of  achieving  results  will  be  shortened  In 
proportion  to  the  aid  received  from  Callfomla.  t>oth 
directly  and   Indirectly. 

'In  conclusion  I  respectfully  request  that  the 
( iilifomla  Miners'  Association  be  notlfled  that  the 
IJIrcctor  of  the  Geological  Sur^-ey  and  his  assistants 
will  endeavor  In  all  practical  ways  to  assist  the 
Association,  and  will  try  to  aid  In  bringing  about, 
particularly  through  tho  Reclamation  Service,  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  ends.  It  Is  particularly 
Important  to  stn-ngthen  the  co-operation  with  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  Miners'  Association  can 
be  of  material  a.<tslstnnce  in  keeping  before  the  pub- 
lice  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  activities  along  all 
of  these  lines  In  California  will  be  largely  pro- 
l>ortlonal  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  State  It- 
nelf." 


WHERE  TO  BUY  STOCKS 
The  California  BrokeraKC  Co..  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Hudson,  Is  numbered  among 
tho  moat  successful  brokerage  concerns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  strict  integrity  of  the  manager  and 
stability  of  the  oomr>any  are  sufficient  In  themselves 
to  Inxure  a  ver>-  large  clientele,  and  add  to  the  envied 
reputation  which  It  already  enjoys. 

kir.  Hudson  la  makinK  a  specialty  of  Tonopah,  Gold- 
fleld  and  BullfroK  stocks,  and  invites  the  considera- 
tion of  intending  buyers.  The  office  of  the  Callfomla 
Brokerage  Co.  Is  located  at  318  Pine  8t,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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PAYING    HIOH    DIVI0EN08 

'f  1900  In  less  than  two  years  on  an  original 
I  of  t200  has  l>een  made  by  the  shares  of 
iture    Seiiirliv    CnmiMny.    which    owns    the 

-• '   ■     '"■  ' TTipany.     This  Is  but  one 

1 1   results   of    mining    In 
la.     The  Bullfrog  Com- 
:  ii'iiy    111    me   camp  bearing   the   plc- 
«t  Bullfrog.     Differing  from  most  mln- 
it  carries  no  debt  and   Is  free   to  de- 
ii\<'i    MM   im  I  arnings  to  Its  stockholders.     The  officers 
of  the  company.  I.  e..  ihe  president  and  the  secretary. 
hoM   the  same  office  In   vae  Debenture  Security  Com- 
'1    are    regarded    as    most    highly    reapoiuilble 
'  n.     The  Debenture  Company  lias  been  pay- 
rids  of  $5u  each  month  on  each  1000  shares 
for    iti.     p.tst    ::i    months      Its   shares   first  sold   at   20 
cents  which  Klves  n  clear  net  gain  of  tWO  on  each  In- 
vestment of  S'JOO  In  less  than  two  years.     The  shares 
are  now   selling  at  16  each. 

II    Is    confidently   exnected    that    the    Bullfrog   Com- 
(lany  will  prove  equally  rich. 


Skated  Over  Man's  Face  in  Ice. 

Pekin,  111. — William  Kollette,  an  old  miner,  start- 
ed home  late  one  night  recently  intoxicated  and  fell 
in  a  ere«k.  It  turned  very  cold  daring  the  night 
and  the  water  froze  over  his  body.  Boys  going  to 
school  skated  over  the  spot  and  saw  his  face  preseed 
against  the  sheet  of  ice  on  the  under  side. — New 
York  World. 


Memb«r 

Producers'  Oil 
Exchange 


Member 

S.  F.  Stock  &  Ei- 
change  Board 


CHAS.  D.  LAING 

Oil  and  Mining  Stocks 


SPF.CiAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO 

Tonopah,  Goldfield  and 
.  .  Bullfrog  Stocks 

308  PINE  STREET       Phone  Main  402 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PREPARES  ROUTE  TO  INDIA 


JKussian    Troops    and    Military    Stores    Are    Being 
Rushed  Toward  the  Turkestan  Frontier. 

St.  Petersburg. — Russia  is  steadily  reinforcing 
her  military  strength  both  in  men  and  guns  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  frontier.  Sensational  rumors 
of  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  for  Eussian 
Turkestan  were  current  two  months  ago,  but  they 
were  then  denied.  ' 

j  The  Associated  Press  is  now  in  a  position  to  affirm 
tjhe  truth  on  the  authority  of  a  traveler  of  unim- 
peachable veracity  who  has  just  arrived  from  Tash- 
l^nd  and  who  was  a  personal  witness  of  military 
activity  on  the  recently  completed  Orenburg-Tash- 
l^end  and  other  strategic  railroads  through  Merv 
tjq  Krasnovodsk.  Troops,  guns  and  munitions  of 
ifr^T  have  been  moving  southward  for  two  months. 
Between  the  middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of 
b'ebruary  fifty-six  military  trains,  mostly  carrying 
artillery,  arrived  at  Tashkend,  whence  a  purely 
d^ilitary  railway  line  goes  to  Kursk. 
!  The  traveler  in  question  was  informed,  although 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  point,  that 
Bussian  troops  had  crossed  the  Pamirs  through  Terek 
pass  and  garrisoned  Kashgar.  The  Orenberg- 
Tashkend  railroad  was  so  crowded  that  the  traveler 
was  forced  to  return  by  way  of  Krasnovodsk. 

The  same  informant  states  that  the  greatest 
secrecy  in  observed.  Travelers,  who  are  rare,  must 
be  provided  with  special  permits  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  are  kept  under  the  closest  sur- 
veillance. The  baggage  of  this  traveler  was  twice 
seized  and  searched,  although  his  papers  were  regu- 
lar. It  is  most  significant  that  local  officials  have 
been  ordered  not  to  permit  Englishmen  to  travel 
in  Russian  Turkestan,  and  steamship  captains  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  have  been  forbidden  to  allow 
Englishmen  to  land  on  the  eastern  shore. 

At  Krasnovodsk  the  informant  was  told  that 
two  English  officers  who  were  traveling  in  disguises 
are  languishing  in  prison. 

Speaking  generally,  this  informant  said  that  the 
greatest  tranquility  prevailed  in  the  Turkestan 
region.  At  Bokhara  there  were  only  vague  rumors 
that  a  war  was  in  progress,  and  absolutely  nothing 
was  known  regarding  political  developments  in 
European  Russia.  The  only  explanation  of  the  re- 
newal of  Russia's  military  activity  there  is  that 
it  probably  is  a  demonstration  to  impress  Afghan- 
istan. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  obtain  any  official  admis- 
sion that  an  unusual  military  move  is  in  progress, 
the  statement  being  made  that  if  guns  were  going 
south  it  was  simply  an  ordinary  operation  in  the 
way  of  shifting  troops;  but  a  Eussian  of  high  posi- 
tion made  the  following  statement: 

"Russia  has  not  any  designs  on  India,  as  England 
is  so  fond  of  alleging.  If  Great  Britain  would 
only  let  us  alone  we  would  not  trouble  her,  but 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  manner  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  seized  the  occasion  of  the  present  war 
to  buttress  all  her  interests  in  Central  Asia.  Nor 
can  we  Russians  get  over  the  idea  that  sooner  or 
later  a  conflict  with  our  traditional  enemy  is  in- 
evitable, and  we  realize  that  our  only  path  to  vic- 
tory lies  in  the  direction  of  India. 

"Without  going  back  to  Lord  Curzon's  bom- 
bastic proclamations  or  anything  prior  to  the  war, 
we  recall  what  Great  Britain  has  done  in  Asia  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  ask  whether  Russia 
would  not  be  justified  in  making  a  counter  move 
to  Younghusband  's  expedition  to  Tibet,  which  was 


in  direct  violation  of  Great  Britain's  solemn  assur- 
ances to  us. 

"Younghusband,  you  will  remember,  negotiated 
a  treaty  which  so  closely  approached  a  protectorate 
over  Tibet  that  the  British  government  was  obliged 
to  administer  a  public  rebuke  to  him.  Then  Lord 
Kitchener's  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  army  blossomed  and  a  so-called  commercial 
expedition  was  sent  to  Persia.  The  son  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  next  brought  to  Bom- 
bay. Then  pressure  was  put  upon  Turkey  to  settle 
the  Aden  hinterland  question,  and  now  there  is  the 
project  of  autonomous  Arabia. 

' '  Great  Britain  has  been  making  hay  while  the 
sun  shone.  But  Eussia  cannot  hold  her  hand  and 
see  Tibet  and  Afghanistan  converted  into  Bhutans 
or  Nepals,  nor  Persia  placed  completely  under 
British  influence." — New  York  Herald. 


LONDON  LANCET  PROBES  BEEF  TRUST 


Commission  Sent  to  Chicago  Reports  Stockyards  a 
Menace  to  the  Public  Health. 

Chicago. — Agitation  against  the  Beef  Trust  has 
been  started  in  Great  Britain  by  the  London  Lan- 
cet, which  recently  sent  a  special  sanitary  commig 
sioner  here  to  investigate  the  stockyards.  In  hi- 
summing  up  of  his  findings  he  writes: 

' '  The  whole  nation  should  rise  and  insist  upon 
the  sweeping  out  of  those  truly  Augean  stables 
known  as  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

' '  The  municipality  of  Chicago  should  build  mod- 
ern slaughter  houses  according  to  modern  prin- 
ciples of  sanitary  science. 

' '  A  law  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  private 
slaughter  houses. 

' '  The  conditions  of  the  Chicago  packing  indus- 
try affect  the  health  of  the  entire  world. 

"The  conditions  prevailing  within  this  giant 
industry  are  almost   inconceivable. 

"The  larger  death  rate  prevailing  within  the 
stockyards  district  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  not  to  the  dwellings  of  the  workers. 

' '  At  the  Chicago  stockyards  I  could  not  but  feel 
scandalized  and  humiliated,"  he  says  on  this  point, 
' '  when  I  saw  the  foul  and  abominable  premises  in 
which  the  representatives  of  science,  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  condescend 
to  work  daily  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  mis- 
sion. This  mission  would  be  better  accomplished 
if  the  veterinary  surgeons,  as  members  of  a  libera' 
profession  and  as  representatives  of  a  great  coun 
try,  retused  to  work  in  these  noisome  places.  Such 
a  course  would  at  once  stop  the  present  abomina- 
tions by  compelling  the  hog  merchants  to  recon- 
struct their  premises. 

' '  Conditions  that  favor  the  spread  of  tubercu 
losis  also  favor  the  spread  of  other  diseases,  and  in 
Paekingtown  these  conditions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  work  that  the  people  do  rather  than  in  any  ex 
ceptionally  insanitary  dwellings. 

"From  America  to  all  parts  of  the  world  large 
quantities  of  these.  Chicago  prepared  meats  are 
exported.  If  infection  can  be  spread  through  meat, 
then  what  a  danger  such  an  establishment  might 
become  to  the  world  at  large." — New  York  World. 


Savings  Bank   Interest. 

"A   dollar   in   a   savings  bank   is   worth   two" — 

"In  a  poker  game?" 

"No;   in   about   thirty-three  years." 

— ^Detroit  Tribune. 
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DOS    MESAS   EXQUISITE  WINES 


The 

Finest 
Product  of 
Cailifornia 
Vineyards 

Grown  on  hill- 
side— picked  by 
children — scien- 
tiAcally  made — 
stored  in  tunnels 
in  the  solid  rock 
bottled  under 
personal  super- 
vision 

Used 
By 
The 
Elite 


r 


t 


^ 


SPARKIINC 

SAUTERW 

DOS 

MESAS 


EXQUISITE  WINES 


"DOS  MESAS" 

LiVERMORE.CAL 


Cedar 

Knoll 

Vineyard 

Napa  County 

CblI. 


Dos 
MessLS 

Viney&rd 

Livermore 

Ca.1. 


This  ad  sent 
to  mo  with  an 
orderforwine 
will  entitle 
you  to  a  spec- 
ial disc  o  u  nt 
of  I  O  p  e  r 
cent.  Send 
for  catalogue 


H.  N.  CROSS,  N.D.— Grower   phone  main  31  so   Cit}  Cellars  319  Montgomer)  St.,S.  F. 


P  H  EN  IX 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,    of  Brooklyn,  New  York 


J.  H.  LENEHAN,  General  Agent 

WESTERN    AND     SOUTHEKN     DEPARTMENT 
205  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
\   P.  Lane    -  I".  <>.  Box  7. ■<>.  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  H.  CKiikacala,  LjiuKlilin  BIdK  .Los  Angcle*.Cal. 
I'lus  A  Cotvin  -  '  Kohl  HIiIk..  Saa  Franciaco 
I-'    W.  Foutkm  Kohl  BiiilHiitK,  San  Francisco 


Kohl    Building.     San     Francisco. 
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WAGNEE  MUSIC  IS  SWEAEINO 


It    is    Emotional    Eather    Than    Intellectual,    De- 
clares University  Professor. 
-Wagner's  music  came  in  for  scathing  criticism  at 
the    hands    of   Dr.    Hugh    A.    Clark    recently    at    a 
meeting  of  the  Browning  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

'  Is  the  Influence  of  Music  Limited  to  the  Emo- 
tions?" was  discussed  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  G.  Thunder  and  Dr.  Clark,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Allen  took  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and 
said    amoug   other   things: 

"To  be  musical  shows  no  sign  of  intellectuality. 
All  animals  have  a  voice  and  make  use  of  it  to 
express  their  emotions.  Music  is  often  used  to 
arouse  sluggish  pupils  and  quiet  the  frenzied." 

Dr.  Clark  maintained  that  the  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  music  was  greater  than  the  emotional, 
and  declared  that  no  art  reaches  a  high  plane  unless 
it  maintains  a  balance  between  the  intellectual  and 
emotional. 

"Intellect  has  more  to  do  with  the  perfection  of 
music,"  he  said,  "than  emotion.  Wagner's  music 
is  emotional,  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  music 
is  reaching  today. 

"By  way  of  expression,  Wagner  music  often  re- 
minds me  of  a  lot  of  toughs  swearing  on  the  street, 
while  that  of  many  other  composers  suggests  the 
mild   indignation   of   a   gentleman." 

Professor  Thunder  contended  that  music  must 
have  an  emotional  basis,  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
work   of   Bach. — Philadelphia    North    American. 


20,000  FEOGS  OUT  UP  EACH  YEAE  AT  U.  OF  P. 

Eeptiles  Get  on  as  Well  After  Brain  Has  Been  Ee 
moved  as  Before. 

Twenty  thousand  frogs  a  year  are  used  for  dis- 
section and  experimental  purposes  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  medical  laboratories. 

Both  medical  and  dental  classes  view  the  experi- 
ments. 

Frogs  exist  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Their  spinal 
cord  constitutes  the  basis  of  their  intelligence,  and 
after  their  brain  is  destroyed  they  will  live  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Several  years  ago  the  brain  of 
one  was  taken  out.  To-day  the  frog  is  alive  and 
well  and  jumping  about  its  cage. 

Frequently  holes  are  made  in  the  back  of  a  frog's 
head  and  the  brains  loosened  with  a  burnt  match 
stick. 

Much  useful  and  valuable  knowledge  has  been 
obtained  from  these  experiments. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  law  forbids  the  hunting  of 
bullfrogs,  except  during  certain  months  of  the  year, 
the  frog-catcher  has  to  make  a  careful  distinction 
between  frogs  and  bullfrogs. 

The  frog  is  much  smaller  and  of  a  dififerent  color. 

If  the  supply  runs  short  in  the  vicinity  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago  and  other  places  in  the  West  sup- 
ply the  deficiency. 

A  caretul  watch  is  kept  on  the  pond  in  the  bo- 
tanical gardens.  The  bullfrogs  there  are  more  than 
two  feet  long. — Philadelphia  North  Amer'ian. 


IN  SNOW  22  HOUES  TO  PEOVE  HIS  GEIT 


Cornell  Freshman  from  London  Walks  60  Miles  In 
Drifts  on  Banter  of  Americans. 
Ithaca.— Travelling  sixty  miles  on  foot  in  twenty- 
two  hours  over  snow-drifted  roads,  with  the  ther- 


mometer at  zero,  Eichard  Henry  Vernon,  a  London 
(England)  boy,  a  freshman  at  Cornell,  proved  to 
a  trio  of  Cornell  upper  classmen  that  his  claims  to 
endurance  were  not  idle  boasts.  They  questioned 
his  veracity  and  said  he  could  not  walk  over  sixty 
miles  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  The  Amer 
ican  students  wanted  to  lay  a  wager  on  the  proposed 
walk,  but  Vernon  would  have  none  of  it.  He  said 
he  accepted  the  challenge  to  prove  to  the  Yankees 
that  an  English  boy  could  walk. 

A  circuit  of  sixty  miles  was  laid  out,  and  at  5 
0  'clock  one   morning  Vernon  started   on   his   walk. 

The  day  was  bitter  cold,  and  often  the  roads  were 
almost  impassable  with  drifts.  Vernon  admits  that 
he  did  not  make  the  progress  he  expected,  but  he 
stuck  to  his  job  and  would  not  listen  to  friends  who 
overtook  him  in  a  sleigh  and  begged  him  to  quit 
what  they  considered  a  foolish  and  impossible  task. 
He  ate  luncheon  in  Dryden,  and  dinner  at  the  David 
Harum  Tavern  in  Homer. 

When  night  fell  Vernon  was  twenty-four  miles 
from  Ithaca  on  the  return  trip  and  still  slipping  and 
sliding  in  the  snow  and  nearly  exhausted.  Another 
party  in  a  sleigh  met  the  plucky  freshman  about 
midnight,  when,  they  say,  he  was  pretty  nearly 
gone,  but  he  was  still  struggling  along  and  reached 
Ithaca  a  little  after  4  o  'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
almost  two  hours  of  his  wager  to  spare. — The  New 
York  World. 


PAPEE  TEUST  EEPUES  TO  CHAEGES 


Answers  Filed  in  St.  Paul  Deny  That  Prices  Were 
Dictated  or  Trade  Was  Eestralned. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Answers  have  been  filed  by  the 
defendants  against  the  General  Paper  Company  et 
al.,  known  as  the  paper  trust. 

The  General  Paper  Company  and  twenty-three  of 
the  other  defendants  filed  a  general  answer,  the 
Rhinelander  Paper  Company  filed  a  separate  answer 
and  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  of  New 
York  filed  a  general  demurrer. 

The  general  answer  made  by  the  General  Paper 
Company  and  its  twenty-three  co-defendants  denies 
most  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  United  States. 

The  twenty-three  companies  and  the  General  Com- 
pany admit,  however,  that  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  in  May,  1900,  under  which  the  General 
Paper  Company  was  appointed  exclusive  sales  agent 
for  the  other  mills  for  a  specified  period.  The  con- 
tract was  to  the  effect  that  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany should  use  its  best  efforts  to  keep  the  various 
mills  in  the  agreement  supplied  with  orders  at  the 
best  reasonably  obtained  prices. 


BOY  SEES  UPSIDE  DOWN 


Iieft-Handed,  Too,  and  Is  in  Good  Health  and  Does 
Not  Suffer. 

Sioux  City. — The  world  appears  upside  down  to  lit- 
tle Paul  Taylor,  aged  8  years,  of  Lake  View,  Iowa. 
When  this  bright  boy  sees  things  he  sees  them 
standing  on  the  wrong  end.  When  he  writes  he 
writes  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to 
right,  and  he  makes  his  letters  upside  down.  The 
boy  is  in  good  health  and  seems  to  suffer  no  incon- 
venience from  his  strange  condition.  A  piece  of 
paper  was  placed  before  him,  and  he  was  asked  to 
write  his  name  and  to  make  a  number  of  letters 
The  boy  took  the  pen  and  easily  and  naturally  he 
wrote  his  name  backward,  all  the  letters  of  which 
were  turned  upside  down.  He  made  a  letter  "A" 
with   the    apex   turned    downward,    and    "B"   was 
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THE 


Hardsocc  Wonder  Drill  Co, 

OTTUMWA,    IOWA 

Little  :  Wonder  :  Air  :  Hammer  :  Rock  :  Drill 

This  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  party  upon  receipt  of  of  re- 
quest, made  either  direct  to  the  main  office  at  Ottumwa,  la.,  or  to  any  of  the 
following  agencies: 

H.  L.  Sinclair,  No.  1744  Broadway,  Denver,  Goio. 

H.  P.  Fogli,  No.  1602  Railroad  Ave,  Seattie,  Wasli. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Driil  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Irisli  &,  Ctiandler,  No.  119 1-2  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeies,  Cal. 

This  company  will  gladly  furnish  estimates  on  plants  suitable  for  doing 
work  in  any  camp. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Percherons,    French    Coachers,     Clydesdales 


We  imported  the  FIBST,  SECOND,  THIBD  an. I  FOUETH  prize  winners  in  EV£BY  stallion 
class  of  the  great  AMTTITAL  SHOW  OF  FBANOE.  1904. 

.\t  the  groat  WOBIiD'S  FAI&,  St.  Ijouis,  1904,  our  Percheron  stallions  won  FIBST, 
SECOND,  THIBD,  FOUBTH  nml  FIFTH  in  every  stallion  class.  Our  French  Coach  stallions 
alno  won  EVEBT  possible  FIBST  PEIZE.  We  also  won  QBAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  on  one  of 
our  DBAFT  stallions  and  OBAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  on  one  of  our  COACH  ntallions. 

This  nnparalleled  record  shows  the  vast  suporiority  of  our  stallions.  We  import  more  stal- 
lions from  France  than  any  other  ■rmc.iTH  firms  in  America  COMBINED. 

Oor  references  are  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  First  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Union  National  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  every  bank  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  any  Commercial  Agency. 

If  yon  want  the  beat,  write  n*. 


H.M.Beckett  and 
Stephen  Lorton 
California  Agts. 


McLaughlin  Bros. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
St.  PaLul.  Minn. 
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made  backward.  The  boy  explained  it  was  the 
way  things  appeared  to  him.  He  said  that  when  he 
looked  at  horses'  feet  their  feet  pointed  upward. 
Buildings  stood  on  the  roofs  and  men  walked  on 
their  heads. 

The  case  of  the  lad  is  now  being  discussed  among 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Sioux 
City.  They  declare  that  similar  cases  have  been 
seen  before  and  that  the  condition  is  analogous  to 
the  case  of  a  left-handed  person. 
>  "By  constant  training,"  said  Dr.  George  Park, 
"the  condition  can  be  cured  just  as,  by  training,  a 
left-handed  person  can  learn  to  write  right-handed. ' ' 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 


Very  Xiikely. 

"You  weather  prophets  make  a  great  many  mis- 
takes," said  the  man  who  sneers. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  observer,  "and  if  other 
people  had  all  their  mistakes  published  in  the  daily 
papers  as  we  do,  I  suspect  that  our  record  would 
seem   pretty   good." — Philadelphia    Inquirer. 


Where  It  Means  Something. 

Blubberton — "Going  on  a  six  months'  bunting 
trep,  ehf" 

Whalebone — "Yes;  the  boss  has  given  me  a  day 
off. ' ' — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


TO  VISIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Without  seeing  the  Diamond  Palace  would  be  like 
visiting  Europe  without  seeing  Paris.  It  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  San  Francisco.  A  marvel  of  beauty 
and  elegance  and  unquestionably  the  most  magnifi- 
cent jewelry  emporium  in  the  world — the  splendid 
conception  of  a  master  mind,  a  controlling  genius. 
Artistic  taste  and  skill  challenge  competition  here. 
To  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen.  Visitors  and 
residents  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine 
the  marvels  of  genius  at  No.  221  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Phone  Bush  803. 

A.   ANDBEW8,   Proprietor. 


MUKDEN. 

The  Russian  City  and  Headquarters  Captured  on  April   10,   1905,  by  the  Japanese. 
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:       THE      pai!ll.|M  MIINIHIY  for  I905 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY 


♦ 


^  —  ♦ 

*  Will  ourpuiui  uny  pri'viuuH  uttriiiptii  at  iiiuKuzinc  mukiiig  in  the  Weat.  The  * 
1^  magiiziue  will  cootinui'  to  uno  a  finer  paper  than  ii  UHod  by  any  other  ten-  ^ 
4»  rpnt    inuifHzine    in    the    world.      The    ntiiiilier    and    (juality    of    the    illnstrationa  * 

*  will  he  i-hararteriiitic  of  the  mn^zine  und  the  typographical  appearance  will  * 
^  l>e  kept   up  to  the  highest  standard.     A    permanent     int-rease    of    32    pages    of  * 

*  reading  matter  will  be  made,  a  good  part  of  which  will  he  devoted  to  pure,  * 
1^  interesting  fiction.  8ix  special  editions  will  be  issued  during  the  year.  More  ^ 
tf  detaile<l   announcements   of    these   editions  will   be   made  later.  * 

*  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  arranging  to  represent  the  I^ewis  and  Clark  Ex  * 
^  position  l>etter  than  any  other  puhlic;ition,  without  exception,  and  one  of  its  ^ 
t  special    editions    will    be    devoted    almoHl    entirely    to   the    Kxposition.      Kvery  * 

*  month,  however,  the  magazine  will  reflect  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  * 
A  The  most   important  announcement,   however,   which    we    wish   to   make,   is  « 

*  in  relation  to  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  Coming  ('ommercial  Supremacy  of  * 

*  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  articles  will  Ih*  the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  * 
A  Monthly  for   lOO.*)  and  will  be  gotten  up   in    the   l>est    possible    manner.      Thev  « 

*  will  reflect  the  enthusiasm  and  opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Kegion  in  ♦ 
^  a  way  never  before  attempted.     Ur.  Wolf  Von  Schicrbrand,  author  of  America,  J^ 

*  Asia  and  The  Pacific,  will  be  the  author.       More     extended     announcements  « 

*  later.  ♦ 

*  ♦ 

*  —  ♦ 

*  This  conpon  Is  good   for  3   months  subscription  to  the   Pacific   Monthly,   Portland,  * 

*  Oregon,   if   accompanied   by   25   cents. 

4f  If 

«                 Name  .  .  Street  and  No « 

«                 Town    State    « 

*  » 
********************************************************************** 


* 


* 


Your  VaLcaLtioiv  M  GraLiid  CaLiiyon 

Why  not  spend  two  weeks  at  the  greatest  wonderland  in  the 
world.  You  can  be  comfortable  at  "El  Tovar"  the  new  and 
beautiful  hotel.  You  can  find  no  other  spot  so  full  of  grand- 
eur and  stupendous  scenery  as  this. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  ak.nd  make  up  a  free  itinerak.ry.     Ask  at 

653  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Santa  Fe 

%  W 
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His  Constitution. 

"Now,  doctor,"  said  the  Czar,  after  the  great 
specialist  had  been  carefully  searched  for  con- 
cealed weapons,  ' '  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  without  any  quibbling  or  beating  around  the 
bush.  What's  the  matter  with  me?  I  have  a 
bad  taste  in  my  mouth  most  of  the  time.  I  see 
black  spots  before  me  in  the  air.  I  have  a  roaring 
in  my  ears.  I  wake  up  at  night  and  toss  about 
for  hours.  Every  loud,  sudden  noise  startles  me 
I  have  no  appetite,  and  I  feel  most  of  the  time  as 
if  things  were  all  going  to  the  bad.  I'm  cheerful 
so  seldom  that  when  my  spirits  do  chirk  up  a  bit  it 
scares  me — makes  me  afraid  somebody's  put  arsenic 
in  my  vodka.  Arsenic  acts  that  way  at  first,  does- 
n't it?" 

"Yes,  your  majesty,  arsenic  is  a  tonic  and  will, 
it  taken  in  proper  quantities,  give  temporary  relief 
from  depression.  You  have  ordered  me  to  be 
perfectly  frank.  1  will  be  so.  In  my  opinion 
your  majesty,  your   constitution   is " 

"Constitution!"  screamed  the  monarch,  running 
around  in  a  circle  and  beginning  to  froth  at  the 
mouth.  "Help!  Oh,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Vladi- 
mir, am  I  forever  to  be  haunted  by  these  in- 
fernal zemstvos!  " — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


vices  which  are  used  comparatively  seldom  are  pur- 
chased by  the  housekeeper.  It  would  appear  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  housekeeper  would  at  once 
substitute  the  dish-washing  machine  for  the  dish 
pan  to  which  she  has  always  been  a  slave. 

Few  men  appreciate  the  drudgery  of  the  dish  pan. 
If  they  did  but  realize  that  their  helpmates  are 
obliged  to  dip  into  the  dirty  dish  water  on  an  average 
of  2  hours,  3  times  a  day,  14  hours  a  week,  GO  hours 
a  month,  720  hours  a  year  or  the  equivalent  of  90 
days,  they  would  at  once  add  a  dishwasher  to  their 
kitchen  furniture,  even  if  this  would  necessitate  the 
foregoing  of  a  few  cigars  or  other  little  extravagances. 

The  good  housekeeper,  much  as  she  dislikes  dish- 
washing, will  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  "stack- 
ing the  dishes."  By  the  use  of  the  dishwasher,  the 
dishes  from  the  mid-day  and  evening  meals  may  be 
be  put  into  the  machine  and  left  there,  covered  from 
sight,  until  the  morning  meal  is  over,  when  the  house- 
wife, prepared  for  lier  daily  work,  can  wash  and  dry 
them  all  at  one  operation  in  a  few  minutes,  thereby 
reducing  the  time  devoted  to  this  most  objectionable 
feature  of  housework  to  not  exceeding  15  minutes  per 
day. 

The  A.  C.  Rulofson  Co.,  of  238  Crossley  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  is  introducing  this  machine  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


TBAIN  BUTTED  AN  EAGLE 


EMANCIPATION    FOR    WOMEN 

It  seems  strange  that  among  the  many  inventions 
designed  to  minimize  housework,  there  has  not,  until 
recently  been  any  new  method  of  washing  dishes  in 
the  household.  At  last,  the  Freeman  Sanitary  Dish- 
washer appears  upon  the  market  ana  is  offered  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  those  of  modest  means. 

This  machine  washes  and  dries  the  most  delicate 
chma,  glassware,  and  table  cutlery  in  from  3  to  5 
minutes.  The  boiling  water  used  instantly  removes  all 
gi'ease,  etc.,  and  leaves  the  dishes  clean,  polished,  and 
dry,  in  a  better  condition  than  when  they  are  washed 
by    hand. 

The  dishes  are  held  in  stationary  racks  and  do  not 
move,  so  that  with  ordinary  care  they  cannot  be 
broken,  cracked  or  chipped.  Best  of  all,  there  is  no 
wetting  of  the  hands  in  the  operation  and  women  will 
no  longer  have  to  put  tneir  hands  into  the  dish  water. 
As  the  machine  is  self -cleaning,  it  requires  little  or  no 
attention. 

Thousands  of  sewing  machines,  clothes-washing 
machines   and   wringers,   and    other   labor   saving   de- 


Dazed  Bird  Struggles  on  the  Pilot  with  Fireman 
Captor. 

Susquehanna. — As  an  Ontario  and  Western  fast 
train  recently  swept  around  a  curve  into  a  cut  near 
Poyntelle,  a  bald  eagle  was  sighted  on  the  track  by 
the  fireman.  The  pilot  was  upon  his  his  eagleship 
before  he  could  rise,  struck  him  and  tumbled  him 
up  on  the  frame,  where  he  got  a  grip  with  one  of 
his  claws  and  held  fast.  Before  the  bird  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  fright  and  shock  of  his  collision 
with  the  pilot  the  fireman  had  climbed  along  the 
running  board  and  was  upon  the  bird,  when  a  lively 
tussle  ensued. 

The  man  had  to  hold  by  one  hand  to  one  of  the 
guardrails  below  the  headlight  to  keep  his  footing, 
as  the  engine  swayed  from  side  to  side  and  bounded 
over'  the  inequalities  of  the  track,  and  manage  the 
eagle  with  the  other  hand.  But  the  bird  was  finally 
secured,  after  he  had  nearly  torn  the  fireman's  over- 
all to  shreds  with  his  powerful  talons.  He  was  car 
ried  back  over  the  footboard,  fighting  all  the  way. 
Once  in  the  cab,  the  engineer  went  to  the  fireman's 


BRADFORD'S  IMPRESSION  OP  THE  NORTH  SEA  COMMISSION'S  OPINION  OF 

THE  RUSSIAN  BALTIC  SQUADRON. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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FREEMAN  SANITARY   DISH    WASHER 


AA8HE8  AND  DRIES  DISHES,  GLASSWARE,  TABLE  CUTLERY 
QUIOKBE  AND  BETTEB  THAN  BY  HAND.  NO  BREAKAGE! 
No  MOUK  KOUCiH.  UHD  HANDS!  LOW  PRICES.  SATISFAC- 
TION   OUABANTKKI)  IN  THE  HOME,  RESTAURANT  OR  HOTEL. 


CLOSED 


I>cUoll,  Mich,  Nov.  2,  l<K>4 
GmUcmni: — The  Dishwashvr  I  par- 
rhaurd  from  you  ii  f  ivlns  my  wife  the 
KtniicM  kind  ol  saiisfaaion.  II  err- 
laiitly  <*ors  the  work  in  the  easiest  and 
cleanest  way  pouible.  There  can  be 
oo  doubt  ol  the  aucceaa  of  the  washer : 
it  ia  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  cen- 
tury we  are  living  in.    Yours  truly. 

ALFRED  EASTER. 
General  Manager  Detroit  Cieamery  Co. 


Detroit,  Mich..  Nov.  I.  1904. 
The  Sanitary  Dishwasher  I  purchased  recently.   I  am   lully  saliKfied   with.       It  is  the 
greatest  labor-saving  device  I  ever  put  in  my  kitchen,  and   I   can  hoiieatly   recommend  it 
aaa  uientll  ol  tree  value,  and  it  oaghl  to  find  a  welcome  in  every  home  in  the  land. 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  C.  FREEMAN. 

293  Frederick  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Qsat 


Send  for  Special  Circular    Mention  "Pandex," 

A.   C.    RULOFSON    <&   CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-"M 


\ 


Your  Vacation  in  Yosemite  Valley 


\ 


^ 


See  it  all  when  you  go;  the  old-time  days  of  '49  country;  two  groves 
of  Big  Trees;  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley;  the  famous  "Double  Loop;' 
the  Merced  Canyon;  El  Capitan;  Bridal  Veil;  Cascades;  Yosemite 
Falls;  all  easy  to  see  if  you  go  by  the  Santa  Fe     ::::::     : 


Y 


Santa  Fe 


He  sure  to  get  the  new  Santa  Fe 
Yosemite  folder,  full  of  interesting  up- 
to  date  facts  about  a  trip  to  the  valley 
Ask  at 

653    MARKET    STREET 

San   Francisco 
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aid,  and  they  succeeded  in  tying  the  ' '  king  of  the 
upper  ether"  securely,  though  their  task  was  no 
easy  one,  as  the  eagle  fought  savagely  with  beak 
and  claws. 

When  tied  he  was  spread  out  on  the  cab  floor  and 
found  to  measure  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings.  He  stands  quite  two  feet  high  when  fully 
erect,  and  is  altogether  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
monarch  of  American  birds.  This  is  the  second  in- 
stance within  a  year  of  the  capture  of  an  eagle  by 
a  railroad  train. — New  York  World. 


OUT    FOR    THE    SUMMER 

The  annual  exodus  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
summer  brings  the  California  Northwestern's  usual 
summer  vacation  book  into  the  field.  Few  persons 
looking  for  summer  recreation  fall  to  spend  their 
hours  with  this  valuable  publication.  It  gives  the 
names  of  hotels,  farm  houses,  stage  lines,  and  all 
otner  facilities  connected  with  vacationing  along  the 
beautiful  country  northwest  of  San  Francisco.  This 
country  receives  constantly  greater  appreciation  from 
the  people  of  the  Coast,  and  promises  to  become  rela- 
tively as  famous  as  the  Catskllls  or  the  Adirondacks. 
The  California  Northwestern's  book  is  a  notable 
description  of  the  entire  locality. 


troua  failures  in  which  his  firm,  Wayland  Trask  & 
Co.,  figured  in  1892  and  1896. 

Mr.  Trask  had  been  in  the  brokerage  business 
thirty-five  years.  His  firm  failed  for  $50,000  in 
1892  on  account  of  the  speculations  of  one  of  its 
members.  In  May,  1896,  it  made  an  assignment  to 
William  8.  Maddox  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors. 
In  February,  1897,  Mr.  Trask  and  his  partner,  Al- 
fred J.  Rankin,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny  of  certain  bonds  on  a  complaint  made  by  a 
customer,  Andrew  J.  Willetts,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently discharged,  the  accusation  not  being  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  Trask  was  once  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  but  his  failure  prevented  him  getting 
the  nomination.  At  the  time  of  his  last  failure  he 
was  found  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  the  Masonic  Or- 
der, of  which  he  had  been  a  prominent  member.  A 
settlement  at  10  per  cent  was  effected,  but  it  is 
said  Mr.  Trask  had  paid  back  the  balance,  together 
with  most  of  his  other  debts. 

In  six  years  he  paid  $132,000  of  his  debts.  His 
seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  worth  about  $80,000. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


SUFFERED  POVERTY  TO  PAY  DEBTS 


»4'4'I«'lt'4'«'l«'4'«'4'If4'4'4'i«'»it'i«-ififif«'>t'»»'l«-I«-«'l«'4'4'»» 


Deprived  Himself  of  All   Comforts,   Although  Re- 
leased by  Bankruptcy. 

New  York. — Struggling  for  years  to  pay  his  cred 
iters,  and  succeeding  in  paying  almost  the  last  dol- 
lar, Wayland  Trask,  for  twenty-five  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange,  died  of  pneumonia  at 
his  home.  No.  422  West  One  Hundred  and  Eorty- 
seventh  street,  recently.  He  had  been  ill  of  Bright 's 
disease  for  six  months,  and  a  week  ago  he  contract 
ed  a  heavy  cold. 

For  years  Mr.  Trask,  although  prominent  in  the 
financial  world  and  engaged  in  transactions  involv- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
poor  man,  economizing  in  the  smallest  details  in 
order  to   pay  indebtedness   incurred   by  two   disas- 


J.  B.  HILL 

STOCK  BROKER 

A  Specialty    of    Tonopah,   Cold- 
field  and  Bullfrog  Stocks 

COMMISSIONS  1  per    cent 

Member  of  Cal.  Stock  and  Oil  Exchange 
Member  of  S.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Board 

Office  612  Mills  Bldg. 

Phone  John  2756  San  Francisco 
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PLATFORMS 
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CAST  BOUND 
TLATFOKM-S 
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PLAN  OF  MOVING  PLATFORM  SUBWAY  FOR  USE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

— New  York  Herald. 
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[Allis- Chalmers  Co.1 

^  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. J 


Mining  Machinery 


We  are  prepared  to  build  complete  mills  of 
any  required  size  and  style,  with  stamps  of  any 
specified  weight  and  drop,  for  either  wet  or 
dry  crushing. 


Canadian  representatives,  Allis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Pacific  Coast  Office,  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  ELECTRICAL     DEPARTMENT  | 

I  THE    BULLOCK    ELECTRIC    MFC.  CO.  ! 

^ CINCINNATI.  OHIO  J 
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GOKHAM    SILVER. 

EVEHY    RESPONSIBLE    JEWELER     KEEPS    IT 


Gorham  Silver  is  admittedlj'^ 
superior  to  ordinary  silverware, 
but  it  is  fallacious  to  suppose  it 
is  necessarily  more  expensive. 
The  contrary  is  true. 

Paradoxical  but  obvious.  For 
three  generations  the  Gorham 
Company  has  striven  to  lower 
the  cost,  while  improving  the 
quality  of  its  silver. 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  prices  of  Gor- 
ham Tea  Services,  (for  nowhere  can  a  great- 
er variety  of  Style  be  found),  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  are  as  honestly  and 
artistically  fashioned  as  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly.  :::::: 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths 

Broa.dweLy    ak.nd   NineieentK   Streets,    New   York 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM 

(EsUblished  1886.) 


FOR      1905 

Will  contain  special  articles  on  various  interesting  subjects 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers  and  best  authorities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  various  departments  are  well  edited  by  specialists  in  the 
lines  handled  and  every  article  is  of  monetary  value  to  the 
orchardist,  the  dairyman,  the  stock  raiser,  the  poultryman, 
the  irrigationist  and  the  farmer  in  general. 

The  Household  Department  is  full  of  valuable  recipes  and  in- 
teresting reading  for  the  women  folks  and  each  issue  con- 
tains descriptions  of  several  standard  patterns. 

With  its  wide  range  of  interesting  reading  Orchard  and 
Farm  necessarily  reaches  the  hands  of  a  large  class  of  in- 
telligent people  who  are  cash  buyers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
business  for  the  business  man  to  reach  these  people  and  there 
is  no  more  effective  way  of  doing  this  than  to  use  the 
columns  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  business  for  the  orchardist,  farmer, 
poultryman,    dairyman    and    stock   raiser  to  have  this  paper 

Visit  His  Home  Each  Month 

Agents   wanted   in   evei7   district.  Send   for   fall   partieulan   today. 

Subscription    $1    the   year. 


THE      CALKINS      NEWSPAPER      SYNDICATE 

PUBLISHERS 

320      Sansome      Street.      Sa.n      Fra.acisco,       California. 
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IF  CROCKER  PRINTS  IT 

IT  WILL  BE  WELL  PRINTED 


215-217-219  BUSH  ST.  ::::::  230  POST  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 

Printing.  Stationery  and  Blank  Books  of  (f()CK^^^/\.,fllity 


KENNETH  DONNELLAN  &  CO. 

TONOPAH 
GOLDFIELD 


THE  OLDEST  BROKERAGE  HOUSE.        Members  S.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Board 
REFERENCE:     Stsite  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

This  house  was  the  first  to  tell  the  world  of  Tonopah  and  Golilfield,  through  weekly  market 
letters.  They  are  recognized  as  authoritative  because  they  state  facts.  Space  in  them  cannot  be 
purchased.  We  are  not  fisc&l  agents,  and  hence  are  not  subservient  to  any  company;  not  being 
subservient  to  any  company,  our  opinion  is  fearless  and  unbiased.  We  are  legitimate  Brokers  and 
execute  orders  in  legitimate  stocks.  We  take  care  of  our  clients'  interests  by  securing  options 
at  or  near  original  figures  on  stocks  after  the  properties  have  shown  merit. 

Private  automobile  to  and  from  Ooldfield  at  disposal  of  clients. 

We  are  now  constructing  the  only  priyate  wire  between  San  Francisco,  Tonopah  and  Oold- 
field, which  when  completed  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  clients. 


R.L.CHENEY,Secty. 

Member  Cal.  Stock  and  Oil  Exchange 
Member  of  S.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Board 

MILLS  BUILDING  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PHENIX 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  BROOKLYN,    NEW  YORK 


Capital  Sl,000,000 


GEORGE  P.  SHELDON  :  :  :  President 
GEORGE  INGRAHAM  :  :  Vice-President 
C.  F.  KOSTER     :     :     :     :     -    Secretary 


J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'i.  Agt. 

Western  and  Southern  Dept, 
Gliicago,  lliinois 


A.  6.  OLDS,  State  Agt.  Pacific  Coast 

Kolil  Building,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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If  you  wint  to  find  out  why. 
Jus)  procure  a  box  and  Iry. 
-Mood.  on»  of  tfif 


20 

Mule  Team 

Brand 

Pure 
Powdered  Borax 


Cleanses  Thoroughly  nod  lea^ei^; 
Ihe  Skin  Soil  and  While  -.1% 

Pacific  Coast  Bora 
Co. 

HaoabcfDriri  ol  _ 

BORAX  SOAPS  ^ 

and  ^K/ 

HYGIENIC  BORAX 
COMPOUNDS 


TUCKER  PORTABLE  TENT  COTTAGE 


Cheaper  than  a 
Portable  House 
and  as  comfort- 
able as  a  Bunga- 
low. Water  Tight 
and  Insect  Proof. 
Double  roof  makes 
it  cool  in  summer. 
The  ideal  Cottage 
for  a  Summer  Re- 
sort or  a  Mining 
Camp.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

10x12  complete 
vith  Floors,  Doors, 


A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 


-K-K-K-K-K-X-K-K-K-K-K-tf 

Windows  and  Fly 
Screens,  $85. 

F.  O.  B.  San 
Francisco.  Prices 
on  larger  sizes  on 
application. 

N.  B.  —  Warner 
K.  Patrick  of  Ton- 
opah  and  Gold- 
field,  Nev.,  has  a 
stock  of  these  tents 
on  hand  of  all 
sizes  and  will  be 
pleased  to  quote 
prices  for  delivery 
in  Nevada. 


238    CROSSLEY    BUILDING,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    ::::::    SOLE    MANUFACTURERS 
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NAVY    DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 

Apru  4,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthar  I.  8tre«t, 
320  Sansome  St., 

8*n  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  copy  of  The 
Pander  of  The  Press.  The  publication  is  in- 
teresting and  unique,  and  the  Secretary  de- 
sires me  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  may  have 
much  success  in  the  field  which  your  journal 
aims  to  cover. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  N0KDH0U8E,  Priv.  Sec. 


of  March  29tb,  and  to  thank  yon  for  sending 
him  a  copy  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press. 
\ery  truly  yours, 

J.    H.   EDWARDS, 

Secretary  to  the  Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Attorney  Oentral 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

April  4,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  The  Preas, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for 
the  copy  of  The  Pandex  ot  The  Press  which 
I  have  received  and  read  with  interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  MOODY. 


Executive    Department 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE 

City  and  County  of  San  FrancUco 

E.    E.   SCHMITZ,    Mayor. 

Arthur  I.  Street,  Esq., 

Editor  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  30th 
ult.,  advising  the  mailing  under  separate 
oover  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press,  is  respect- 
fully acknowledged,  and  your  generous  cour- 
tesy much  appreciated.  I  am  sure  from  the 
first  impressions  gained  by  an  examination 
ot  the  purposes  and  comprehensive  scope  of 
this  publication  that  it  will  prove  most  in- 
teresting and  original. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  undoubted  sueeeas 
of  this  ingenious  departure  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  E.  SCHMITZ,  Mayor. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

WASHINGTON 

April  4,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Secretary 
Shaw  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 


LEGACION     DEL     URUQUAY 
WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

April  6,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  L  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Misiater  has  had  the  pleasure 
to  receive  your  very  interesting  new  paper, 
The  Pandex  of  The  Press.    Kindly  send  it  to 
this  Legation  every  month. 
Very  truly  yours, 
P.  KEQUENA  BEBMUDEZ,  Sec'y- 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 

Executive     Chamber 

LITTLE     ROCK 

JEFFERSON 


DAVIS,     Qovemor. 


April  6,  1905. 
Arthur  I.  Street, 

320  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Some  days  ago  I  received  a 
copy  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Preas  for  which 
1  desire  to  thank  you.  I  carefully  examined 
the  magazine  and  find  it  very  intereating  and 
indeed  much  superior  to  the  Literary  Digest. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  additional 
copies.    I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  hand 
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the  copy  to  several  of  my  friends  and  many 
ot  them  desire  to  take  the  same. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JEFf .  DAVIS,  Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH     OF    VIRGINIA  ' 

Governor's   Office 
RICHMOND 

AprU  5,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  enclosing  under 
separate  cover  a  copy  of  your  magazine,  which 
I  have  looked  over  with  considerable  inter- 
est. It  is  original  in  conception,  and  I  should 
think  would  prove  very  interesting  to  a  large 
class  of  readers. 

Trusting    your    magazine    may    meet    with 
great  success,  I  beg  to  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  MONTAGUE. 


OFFICE    OF    THE    MAYOR 
ATLANTA 

J.    p.    WOODWARD,    Mayor. 


April  5,  1905. 
Hon.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
The  Pandex  of  The  Press,  for  which  please 
accept  my  thanks.     On  account  of  the  press 
of  business  I  have  been  unable  to  give  the 
magazine  that  close  reading  which  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  a  little  later  on,  at  which  time 
I  am  sure  I  will  be  delighted  with  its  con- 
tents. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am 
lOurs  most  truly, 

J.  G.  \«OODWABD,  Mayor. 


SIAMESE     LEGATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  desired  by  the  Siamese 
Minister  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your 
journal  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  to  him.  This  legation  has  already  a 
sufficient  number  of  publications  on  its  sub- 
scription list,  but  should  it  decide  to  take 
The  Pandex  of  The  Press  as  well,  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  letting  you  know. 
Yours  faithfully, 

EDWAED  LO  MIS. 


LEGATION    OF    KOREA 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

April  5,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  peruse  The  Pandex  of  The 
Press  you  so  kindly  forwarded  to  my  address, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my 
many  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended.  I  am, 
sir,  with  high  regard, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
TEH  MOO  SIN. 

Charge  d'  Affaires. 


Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

320  Sansome  St., 
San  ±rancisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Mr.  Street:  I  have  received  the  copy 
of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press  and  hereby  en- 
thusiastically and  formally  predict  an  unin- 
terrupted success  for  it.  It  seems  to  be  a 
completely  new  departure  in  literary  form  and 
a  most  welcome  one,  too. 

Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  sending  it  to 
me.  If  you  will  send  it  regularly,  with  a  sub- 
scription blank,  I'll  prove  that  my  compli- 
ments are  not  hollow. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  T.  MeCUTCHEON. 


STATE    OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
Executive  Department 

JOHN    McLANE,    Governor. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  April  6,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320   Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:   The  idea  of  The  Pandex  is  an 
excellent  one  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
carrying  it  out  very  ably. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  McLANE,  Governor. 


CITY  OF   SYRACUSE 
Office  of  the  Mayor 

April  6,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  given  me  to  look  over  The  Pandex 
of  The  Pandex.  It  certainly  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  publication. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

ALAN  C.  F0BE8,  Mayor. 
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CITY  OF   PROVIDENCE 
Executive     Department 

AUGUSTUS  S.  MILLER,  Mayer. 
April  10,  1905. 
Arthur  I.  Street,  Esq., 

Editor  of  The  Pandez  of  The  Praas. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  30th  ult.  re- 
ceived, also  a  copy  of  The  Pandex  of  The 
Preaa,  which  I  found  very  enjoyable.  The 
idea  of  such  a  publication  ia  a  good  one  and 
it  ia  well  carried    out. 

Youra  very  truly, 

A.  S.  MILLER. 


Editorial   Department 
COLLIERS    WEEKLY 
Robert  J.   Collier,   Editor 

March  27,  1905. 

Arthur  1.  Street,  Eaq., 
320  Sanaome  St., 

San  Franeiaco,  Cal. 
Dear  Mr.  Street:  I  take  pleasure  in  placing 
your  Pandex  of  The  Press  on  our  exchange 
list,  and  I  hope  your  idea  will  meet  with  all 
the'sueeeaa  your  perseverance  has  deterred. 
Very  truly  yours, 

a  J.  COLLIER. 


THE     POSTMASTER    GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 

March  31,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Street:  I  am  very  glad  to  haye 
your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  and  to  know 
that  you  have  resumed  your  publication.  I 
await  with  interest  the  receipt  of  the  copy 
which  you  state  you  have  sent  me. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindly  expressions, 
and  with  regards,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

OEO.  B.  CORTELYOU. 


COMMONWEALTH   OF   KENTUCKY 

Executive  Department. 

l-TtANKFORT 

J.  C.  M.  Beckham,  Governor 

April  5,  1305. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  directed  by  the  Governor 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  copy  of  your 
periodical,    which    be    hopes    to    read    with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Very  truly, 

EDW.  O.  LEIGH, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


LIBRARY 

of    the 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

March  31,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Mr.  Street:  Somebody  connected  with 
The   Pandex   kindly  gave  us  a  copy  of  the 
April   number,   with   the   suggestion  that   we 
should  subscribe  in  behalf  of  the  Library. 

It  ia  impossible  for  ns  to  modify  during  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year  our  periodical  sub- 
scription list  by  additions. 

If  The  Pandex  goes  on  next  year,  and  it 
is  most  worthy  of  success,  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  our  library  committee. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  ROWELL,  Librarian. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

April  5,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Secretary  directs  me  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  your  interesting  publication.  The  Pandex. 
Respectfully, 

JASPER  WILSON,  Priv.  See'y 


THE   DENVER  AND   RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD    CO. 

Office  of 

ASSISTANT  TO  VICE-PRK8IDE»IT 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  2,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  L  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Dear  Mr.  Street:  I  thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  the  27th  ult.,  and  will  look  out  for  the 
ropy  of  The  Pandex  which  you  are  sending 
me.  I  hope  your  new  venture  will  be  a  com- 
plete success,  and  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
all  that  you  anticipate  for  it.  With  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  B.  ANDREWS. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE  AND   LABOR 

Office   of  the    Secretary 

WASHINGTON 

April  4,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  1  am  in  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  29th  ultimo  transmitting,  under 
separate  cover,  a  copy  of  The  Pandex  of  The 
i'ress. 

The  magazine  has  been  received.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  and  be- 
lieve me, 

Yours  truly, 

V.  H.  MBTOALF. 


Department    of    the    Interior, 

TERRITORY   OF    NEW    MEXICO 

Office   of   the   Executive. 

Santa  Fe 

Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor. 

April  3,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor,  also  a  copy  of  The 
Pandex  of  The  Press,  have  been  received  and 
will  be  handed  to  the  Governor  upon  his  re- 
turn from  California. 
Eespectfully, 

C.  H.  OLSEW,  Private  Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH     OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

Executive  Chamber 

HARKISBURG 

April  4,  1906. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
320  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal> 
Dear  Sir:  The  Governor  directs  me  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
29th,  also  copy  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 
and  to  thank  you  for  sending  it  to  him. 
Very  truly  yours, 
BROMLEY  WHAETON,  Priv.  Sec'y. 


STATE  OF   WASHINGTON 

Executive  Department 

OI.YMPIA. 

April  4,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Governor  Mead 


to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  The  Pan- 
dex of  The  Press,  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  N.  BBOWN,  Priv.  Sec'y. 


EXECUTIVE    CHAMBER 

MADISON,    WIS. 

April  3,  1905. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 
Editor  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  Governor  La  I'ollette  desires  me 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  The  Pan- 
dex of  The  Press,  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  it  to  him.  He  will  take 
pleasure  in  examining  it  at  his  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Eespectfully  youre, 

JOHN  J.  HANNAN,  Private  Sec'y. 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICE, 

Helena,  Montana, 

April  3,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 
320  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:   Your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo, 
relative  to  your  publication,  has  been  received 
at  this  office  and  wUl  be  called  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's attention. 

Yours  respectfully, 

LON  E.  HOSS,  Private  86«'7. 


Executive     Department 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

J.    M.    TERRELL,    Governor 


W.  E.  Irvin,  Private  Secretary. 
April  5,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Governor  directs  me  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  a  copy  of  The  Pandex 
of  The  Press,  which  you  kindly  sent  him,  and 
to  thank  you  for  same.  He  enjoyed  reading 
it  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 
W.  E.  lEVIN,  Private  Secretary. 
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Home  Building  Made  Easy 


\JrZSl!f/  Dmellinp 


TODAT   hU    children  pUy  ob  tk«  grM*  Uwb  of  a  lutppy,  aitittie. 
sanitary    home.     Yesterday  a  cave  and  cliif  dweller. 
What   a  transformation!      What  are  the  eausest 
The  general  increase  of  wealth,  the  adranee  in  science,  the  spread 
of  education  and  intellectual    and    moral    refinement    have    gone    on 
parallel  with  and  contributed  to  this  magical  change  in  men's  homes 

£i«e  of  the  Continental   Building  and   Loan   Association 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  growing  and  popular  demand  for  modern 
homes  which  could  be  built  and  owned  by  men  and  women  of  moder 
ate  means  created  the  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  testify  to  the  wonderful  work  it 
laa   done,  and   its  substantial  growth: 

Assets   increased   trom   $180,00   in   1890  to   more 
than  three  and  one-half  million  today: 

Reserve    fund   $27,00    in    1896;    it    is   more   than 
$400,000  today. 

Subscribed    capital    January,    1905,    more    than 
seventeen  million  dollars. 

Nearly  two  thousand  homes  built. 
More  than  1000  individuals  or  familiee  helped  to 
acquire  homes  already  built. 

It  has  either  provided  or  helped  to  provide  homes 
for  a  population  that  would  make  a  city  as  large  as 
Stockton. 
The  above  facts  speak  volumes. 

Reduced  to  first  principles,  they  prove  two  things:  One,  that  the 
tinental  Building  and  Loan  Assocation  have  been  in  response  to  and 
and  demands  of  the  people;  Two,  that  it  has  performed  its  work  npon  a  successful  business  basis. 

The  Continental  doee  not  claim,  any  more  than  any  other  human  institution  can  claim,  absolute 
perfection. 

It  reviews  the  history  of  its  growth,  and  invites  the  poblie  to  study  with  it  the  lessons  of  its 
growth. 

It  knows  its  own  substantial  strength  and  success. 

It  knows  as  well  that  this  success  and  this  strength   came  from  the  people   for  whom   it   boilda. 
It  invites  the  people  to  work  and  plan  with  it   in    that    wise   shaping   of    its   policy   which   shall 
enable  it  to  continue  as  in  the  past  to  successfully  fulfill  their  wants  and  aid  them  in  building  happy 
homes  throughout  the  beautiful   valleys  and   cities  of  this  great  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  us  what  your  wants  and  means  are,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  to  help  yon  build 
and  own  your  own  home. 


work  and   plans   of   the  Con- 
n  accordance  with  the  wants 


Hone  Bailt  by  the  ConlinenUl  Bnildinc  and  Vokn  Associatioa. 

Officers  and  Directors. 
Dr.  Washington  Dodge,  President. 
James  McCuUough,  Vice-President. 
Oarin   McNab,  Attorney. 
Joseph  O.  Crawford,  M.  D. 
Wn.  Corbin,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


ContinentdLl 

B\iildii\g 

ai\d 

Loaiv  AssocidLtioiv 

f30UC&.lifomi&  Street 
Sftji  Fr&ncisco 
California. 
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GOLDFROG  BIG  C 
MINING  COMPANY 

Incorporated  under  the  non-assessable  laws   of  Arizona,   March   13,  1905. 

Capitalization,   1 ,000,000  Shares  Par  Value,  $  I  .OO 

Full  Paid  Non-Assessable  No  Individual  Liability 

No  Free  Stock  Issued  to  Any  One  for  Any  Purpose       Every  Share  of  Stock  issued  is  Paid  For. 

The  Motto  of  the  Big  C  is EQUITY EQUALITY CO-OPERATION. 

=    MANAGEMENT  = 


The  Board  of  Directors  are  prominent  people  who  have  invested  their  own  cash  in  the  stock 
of  the  company.  They  are  able,  active  and  competent.  There  are  two  prominent  attorneys  and 
one  banker  on  the  board.  The  general  manager  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  handling  of 
corporate  affairs.  He  examined  the  company's  property  at  Goldfield  and  Bullfrog  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  he  paid  $5000  cash  for  stock  for  himself  and  friends.  There  are  no 
deadheads  on  this  board.  They  will  co-operate  with  the  stockholders  and  make  this  company  a 
grand  success. 

=    LAND  HOLDINGS  = 

The  Big  C  owns  four  claims  at  Goldfield,  located  among  the  big  producers  and  shippers  and 
two  at  Bullfrog  between  the  Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company's  property  and  the  Bullfrog 
Mining  Company.     Land  paid  for,   no   debts  of  any  kind  or  nature,  bonded  or  otherwise. 

Stock  is  now  selling  at  eight  cents  per  share  cash,  nine  cents  in  five  monthly  payments. 
This  stock  has  already  advanced  300  per  cent  over  the  original  price.  The  first  buyers  have  al- 
ready made  300  per  cent  on  their  money  in  less  than  60  days.  Why?  Because  there  are  real 
values  back  of  these  certificates.  The  stock  is  unquestionably  selling  below  its  actual  intrin- 
sic value,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  advance  another  300  per  cent  in  a  very  short  time  as 
the  company  is  sinking  a  shaft  on  a  big  ledge  that  shows  gold  values  at  the  surface  of  $33 
per  ton  and  the  values  are  increasing  with  depth.  When  shipments  are  made  these  shares  will 
jump  in  price  to  several  times  the  present  price.  This  stock  at  eight  cents  per  share  will  go 
quickly,  therefore  promptness  is  necessary.  You  should  wire  your  orders  at  our  expense,  reserv- 
ing a  block  of  this  stock.  Follow  by  remittance,  and  then  we  will  give  you  30  days  to  in- 
vestigate and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
This  stock  will  be  listed  on  Exchange  soon. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  BUY 


The  Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company  owns  four  claims,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
properties  of  the  now  famous   Bullfrog  Mining  District. 

A  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  the  same  enormous  outcropping  quartz  ledge,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  east  of  the  shaft  of  the  Original  Bullfrog  Mine  from  which  a  short  time  ago  a  trial 
shipment  of  seven  tons  was  made,  which  after  all  expenses  of  shipping  to  the  smelter  were 
deducted  netted  the  company  over  $5100.  When  the  Bullfrog  Extension  begins  shipping  high- 
grade  ore  we  look  for  the  stock  to  double  or  even  treble  in  price.  Assay  values  of  over  $9000 
per  ton  have  already  been  obtained  on  this  property.  Orders  for  this  stock  filled  at  the  MAEKET 
price  quoted  on  Exchange,  which  at  present  is  25  to  27  cents.  We  will  sell  you  these  shares 
at  the  LOWEST  MARKET  PEICE.  The  shares  of  both  of  these  companies  will  prove  a  splen- 
did investment.  If  you  don't  want  to  wait  for  dividends  sell  your  shares  when  you  can  double 
or  treble  your  money,  take  your  profits  and  reinvest  in  some  good  low-priced  stock.  Thous- 
ands of  people  are  doing  this  and  are  making  big  money.  You  can  do  this  also,  why  not  try 
it? 

We  will  buy  or  sell  any  Tonopah,  Goldfield  or  Bullfrog  stock  in  any  sized  lots.  We 
can  meet  any  competition,  at  any  time,  on  any  stock.  Our  own  company  is  a  strong  corporation 
that  has  paid  24  dividends  of  $50  each  mouth  on  each  1000  shares.  We  have  ample  capital 
to  buy  big  blocks  of  stock  and  thus  save  money  for  our  clients.  We  make  no  charge  whatever 
to  clients  for  reliable  information  about  any  stock  or  property.  Escrow  matters  attended  to  upon 
very  reasonable  charges.  Stocks  held  in  trust  subject  to  instructions  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
If  you  want  market  report  sheets,  showing  ACTUAL  PRICES  AND  TRANSACTIONS,  they 
will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge. 

Give  us  a  trial  order  and  let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  can  make  you  money.  We  always 
give  FACTS,  no  more,  no  less.  We  do  business  on  a  business  basis  and  as  a  result  we  have  over 
2000  customers  located  in  every  state  in  the  union  and  many  in  foreign  countries. 

We  give  prompt  service;  try  us. 

DEBENTURE  SURETY  COMPANY,  Suite  23.  Riaho  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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TEMPTED! 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


What  may  prove  to  be  the  most  critical 
stage  of  the  entire  Htrug^rle  of  the  American 
people  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  dan- 
gers of  a  too  impassioned  commercial  absorp- 
tion wa-s  reached  recently  when  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  the  successful  commercial 
men  offered  a  generous  dole  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  religion  stood  hesitant  as  to  the 
propriety  of  accepting  it. 

At  another  time  than  the  present,  the  in- 
<;ident  might  have  passed  without  much 
reckoning,  as  indeed  have  innumerable 
latter-day  gifts  of  wealthy  individuals  ren- 
dered in  similar  manner.  But  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  for  which  the  current  of  the  day 
a|)i)('ars  to  stand  it  is  for  the  protest  against 
the  methods  and  practices  by  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Rockefeller  millions 
have  been  acquire<l.  After  a  phenomenal 
contention  of  three  and  a  half  years'  dura- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  public  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  free  from  the  political  and  business 
habits  which  are  call<*d  clandestine  and 
e(iuivocal.  to  have  fairly  forced  those  in  the 
higher  realms  of  prosperity  into  "square 
dealing,"  and  virtually  to  have  imposed  upon 
its  body  politic  the  superior  value  of  stand- 
ards of  honor  and  honesty.  That  there 
should  now  come  this  temptation  to  the 
selfish  interest,  in  a  sphere  wherein  the  high- 


est moral  principles  are  expected  to  prevail, 
is  a  challenge  at  once  to  the  spirit  of  the 
hour  and  contains  within  it  a  threat  of  im- 
[lediment  to  the  entire  evolution. 

These  are  days  when  the  people  of  the 
United   States  are  making  up  their  minds 


The  Snakes  Uncle  Sam  Would  Like  to  See 
Banished. 

Uncle  Sam— "I  wish  I  could  get  a  St.  Patrick  here 
for  a  spell.     He  might  do  a  little  banishing." 

— Brockton   Enterprise. 
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as  between  submission  to  the  continued  con- 
trol of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  class 
and  the  expansion  of  the  governmental  func- 
tions to  include  the  administration  of  all 
works  having  a  general  public  bearing.  The 
leadership  of  the  past  has  not  been  found 
satisfactory.  It  has  led  to  untrustworthy 
national  congresses,  to  corrupt  municipal 
governments,  to  a  lowering  of  the  standards 
of  individual  and  collective  conduct.  It  has 
taken  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
majority,  has  made  the  elected  and  ap- 
pointed authorities  too  remote  for  the 
requisite  adaptation  to  the  common  needs. 

To  overturn  it,  or  at  least  to  force  it  to 
modify  its  methods,  has  come  to  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  future  of  the  republic. 
Accordingly  the  electors  have  begun  its 
repudiation.  They  are,  for  one  thing— and 
nothing  is  more  important  than  this — be- 
ginning to  stay  out  of  Wall  Street,  and  thus 
to  withhold  the  funds  which  the  financiers 
have  juggled  in  their  own  exclusive  interest. 
They  are  renouncing  and  taking  telling  ac- 
tion against  such  things  as  the  wildcat,  al- 
though hitherto  honored,  insurance  com- 
panies. They  are  removing  officials  of  all 
sorts,  political  and  commercial,  who  have 
been  found  untrue  to  their  responsibilities 
and  are  substituting  for  them  others  who 
have  proved  their  virtues  in  more  worthy 
directions.  They  are  continuing  their  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  spite  of  the  antagon- 
ism manifested  by  the  Senate.  Even  in  the 
socially  remote  realm  of  Mormonism,  the 
protest  is  strong  enough  to  create  an  hie- 
rarchical upheaval. 

Changes  such  as  will  profoundly  affect 
the  future  of  democratic  government  are  in 
motion.  The  beginning  of  them  is  seen  in 
Kansas.  Their  continuation  is  evident  in 
Nebraska,  where  the  extortions  of  the 
binders'  twine  trust  have  so  hampered  the 
profits  of  agriculture  that  the  farmers  have 
determined  during  the  past  month  to  take 
things  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  legis- 
lature, responding  to  them,  has  made  appro- 
priations for  the  erection  of  a  state  twine 
factory.  It  has  been  made  still  more  dra- 
matically manifest  in  Chicago,  where  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor  was  elected  by  a  large  majority 


on  a  ticket  pledged  definitely  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  street  railways  by  the  city. 
There  are  whisperings  of  it  in  Colorado,  j 
where  the  state  begins  to  show  shame  for  " 
itself  because  of  the  scandals  of  its  recent 
gubernatorial  contests  and  the  long  pro- 
tracted and  seemingly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties with  its  laboring  men.  Indeed,  so 
considerable  is  the  trend  that  even  the  dis- 
organized Democracy  has  been  led  •  to  feel 
that  it  may  successfully  rally  around  the  new 
principles  and  proclaim  them  as  its  own. 

Nevertheless,  strong  and  urgent  as  the 
new  momentum  is,  its  consequences  are  com- 
paratively untried :  and  therein  lies  the 
crisis  that  grows  out  of  the  Rockefeller 
incident.  How  far  municipal  ownership  will 
rectify  the  ills  of  city  administration  is 
problematical.  How  far  the  expansion  of 
federal  functions  into  such  matters  as  the 
Reclamation  service  and  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  satisfy  has  yet  to  be 
tested.  Judge  Dunne,  who  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  Chicago  on  his  specific  promise  to 
proceed  at  once  to  place  the  street  railways 
under  municipal  proprietorship,  has  met  at 
the  outset  a  grave  and  threatening  labor  con- 
dition which  even  his  well-known  sympathy 
for  labor  does  not  seem  able  to  adjust.  The 
great  enterprise  in  Panama  has  had  to  be 
entirely  reorganized  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  finding  good  men  and  adequate  methods 
for  its  administration.  In  the  Par  West  the 
Reclamation  service  has  met  the  rebuffs  of 
the  Governor  of  Nevada  in  its  attempts  to 
prevent  disorder  along  the  canal  lines  by 
prohibiting  the  groggeries  which  are  the  bane 
of  construction  camps  everywhere.  San 
Francisco  seems  not  to  know  what  to  do  with 
a  street  car  line  which  is  virtually  under  the 
supervisors'  control.  Besides,  the  European 
and  foreign  models  after  which  American 
municipal  and  federal  control  might  be 
copied  are  not  all  to  the  liking  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  concept.  It  is  felt  that  there 
lurks  danger  in  the  shifting  from  the  ways 
that  have  given  America  such  industrial 
distinction  to  ways  whose  trials  else- 
where have  not  served  to  keep  the  nations 
concerned  in  them  in  the  leadership. 

Against  these  weak  (joints  the  regime  that 
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has  been  in  control  of  the  machinery  of  trade 
and  government  is  deeply  and  dangerously 
intrenched.  Not  only  because  it  has  this 
tremendous  range  of  control  of  things  mater- 
ial, but  also  because  it  has  manifested  a 
capacity  to  grow  with  the  evolution  of  the 
country. 

As  the  nation  advances  out  of  its  stage  of 
industrial  and  financial  preoccupation,  as  its 
social   classes  become  more  fixed,  i.  e.,  as 


munities  and  relatively  simple  nationality, 
must  now  be  done  upon  a  far  larger  scale. 
The  collective  good  becomes  more  essential 
to  the  consideration.  And  the  leaders  who 
have  been  able  to  direct  in  the  immense 
struggle  of  the  past  are  not  showing  them- 
selves qualified  to  assume  the  leadership 
under  the  new  order. 

As   their   own    fortunes    have   increased, 
their  gifts  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 


THE    MOBILIZATION    OF    BtJSSIA. 


— N«w  York  Tiine6. 


the  different  occupations  become  more  stable 
and  the  different  grades  of  income  assume  a 
greater  security  so  that  they  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  in  advance  and  the  manner  of 
living  adjusted  accordingly,  the  require- 
ments put  upon  the  leaders  rapidly  expand. 
Mere  capacity  to  trade,  to  promote,  to  bank, 
ceases  to  serve  the  supreme  end.  Things  that 
were  once  done  for  the  individual  interest, 
or  for  the  interest  of  relativelv  small  com- 


to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
social  masses  have  multiplied.  They  have 
long  been  the  patrons  of  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  the  various  religions.  Without 
them  the  universities,  the  art  galleries,  the 
scientific  museums,  the  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try would  still  be  clothed,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  the  habiliments  of  poverty.  Mr.  Carnegie, 
having  run  to  the  end  of  the  demand  for 
libraries,  has  turned,  only  during  the  last 
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month,  to  the  endowing  of  small  colleges, 
wherein  he  thinks  the  educational  results 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Zeigler,  in  spite  of  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  baking  powder  imbroglio  in 
Missouri,  has  equipped  another  relief  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pole.  Mr.  Phipps  has  continued 
his  preparations  to  expand  the  work  in  the 
tenement  districts  of  New  York  which  Mr. 
Mills  only  began.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  added 
to  his  great  benefactions  to  the  Chicago 
University.  The  wealthy  men  of  New  York 
have  supported  the  genuinely  artistic  pur- 
poses of  Mr.  Conried  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera,  and  thereby  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
music.  Announcement  has  been  made  that 
five  millionaires  have  guaranteed  sufficient 
money  to  the  Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art 
to  foreshadow  the  coming  of  an  annual  art 
salon  in  the  United  States  comparable  with 
the  famous  one  at  Paris. 

Whether  this  all  signifies  that  among  this 
class  alone  is  to  be  derived  the  directing 
force  in  the  new  trend  of  things  depends 
upon  just  such  tests  of  character  as  are  in- 
volved in  the  gift  of  the  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  to  the  missions  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 
The  public  having  set  about  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  no  more 
such  illegitimacy  in  business  as 
has  permitted  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  over-vast  fortunes 
of  the  present  day,  it  becomes 
incumbent  upon  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  social  body  to 
bring  to  the  front  men  and  in- 
stitutions which  will  succeed 
by  other  means. 

And  success  by  other  means 
is  not  success  wrought  upon  the 
same  bases  as  were  these  for- 
tunes. It  is  more  likely  to  be 
success  wrought  iipon  such  fun- 
damental and  sound  ground  as 
is  indicated  in  the  line  of 
thought  and  advocacy  taken  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  ad- 
dresses on  his  recent  tour  made 
through  the  "West.     Instead  of 


following  up  the  issue  created  by  the 
antagonism  of  the  Senate  to  his  interna- 
tional policies,  the  President  has  veered 
away  almost  entirely  from  the  current 
political  topics.  Since  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress in  Washington  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, his  scheme  has  been  the  rearing  of 
the  children.  He  has  urged  repeatedly  and 
with  convincing  earnestness  the  necessity 
of  teaching  both  boy  and  girl  from  earliest 
youth  the  necessity  of  self-reliance.  He 
has  spread  the  caution  against  the  fatal 
consequences  of  imparting  to  the  youth  too 
many  of  the  comforts  and  too  much  of  the 
ease  which  the  parents  have  won  only  after 
long  struggle.  His  plea  is  that  the  sense  of 
responsibility  be  inculcated  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, that  the  youth  be  put  up  against 
hardship  and  against  situations  that  try  the 
nature  and  render  it  sturdy  and  courageous. 
For,  it  is  his  argument,  that  unless  this  be 
done  the  seeds  of  degeneration  are  sown, 
and  the  republic  may  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  progress  and  eminence. 

Out  of  the  generations  of  tomorrow  that 
may  be  reared  in  the  light  of  this  conviction 
it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  self-sufficiency 


An  Exciting  Finish  to  the  Missouri  Senatorial  Race. 


—CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 
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will  arise  which  will  make  unnecessary  the  ex- 
panded and  generous  gifts  of  those  whose 
ways  of  accumulation  have  been  brought 
into  ill-repute.  That  is  to  say — perhaps 
with  some  stretch  of  point,  or  perhaps  not — 
if  the  modern  democratic  government  is 
drifting  toward  greater  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  all  works  affecting  the  general 
public,  if  the  states  are  to  have  their  own 
industrial  factories,  if  the  cities  are  to  own 
their  own  street  railways,  if  the  federal  in- 
stitution is  to  own  Panama  canals  and  rail- 
roads, there  is  the  possible  future  wherein 
the  state's  increment-earning  possessions 
will  provide  the  increased  revenues  that  are 
requisite  to  the  cause  of  education  and  cul- 
ture and  art,  and  the  men  who  are  being 
brought  up  in  the  adequate  manner  from 
their  youth  of  today  will  be  possessed  of  the 
character  that  will  enable  them  rightly  to 
administer  these  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  largest  possible  number. 

Not  that  there  is  nothing  but  wrong  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  gifts  of  wealthy  men  to 
worthy  causes,  but  the  yielding  to  them  by 
the  churches  is  apt  to  influence  the  popular 
mind  against  the  attitude  which  it  has  been 
so  long  in  reaching,  is  apt  to  weaken  the 
forces  that  have  been  playing  for  better  con- 
ditions, is  not  unlikely  to  reintrench  the 
powers  which  have  recently  been  so  badly 
shaken.  And  if  these  powers  succeed  in 
remaining  in  their  original  position,  the 
way  is  not  far  off  from  that  unfortunate 
state  wherein  the  few  become  the  chief  spon- 
sors of  the  many,  wherein  the  oligarchy  as- 
cends above  the  democracy. 

The  danger  is  toward  the  republic  itself. 
The  danger  is  in  the  threatened  rise  of  ten- 
dencies imperialistic,  as  against  tendencies 
democratic.  The  danger  is  that  with  the 
ever-enlarging  scope  of  the  American  inter- 
national relations,  the  country  may  be 
drawn  into  an  equally  ever-enlarging  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  independence  of  the 
Chief  Executive  in  matters  affecting  nations 
may  become  more  and  more  requisite.  The 
continuation  in  ofl&ce  of  the  authorities  who 


are  now  or  may  be  in  the  early  future  in  the 
places  of  supremacy  may  become  unavoid- 
able, because  of  the  very  complication  of  the 
issues  over  which  they  preside.  The  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Hay  already  is  a  matter  of  grave 
apprehension.  The  available  successor  to 
President  Roosevelt  cannot  even  be  sur- 
mised, unless  possibly  in  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  is  already  conspicuous  for  the  de- 
cisive and  independent  courses  he  has  pur- 
sued in  the  Philippines  and  Panama. 

When  there  is  an  Emperor  William  in  the 
field  to  declare  for  an  open  door  in  Morocco 
without  consulting  with  his  Senate;  when 
there  is  a  Mikado  in  Japan  at  whose  com- 
mand a  nation,  scarcely  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age  so  far  as  modem  habits  are  concerned, 
can  drive  from  the  sea  one  of  the  supposedly 
most  potent  nations  of  the  Occident;  when 
there  is  a  Viceroy  in  India  who  may  by  a 
blunder  precipitate  a  war  along  the  Indian 
frontier;  when  there  is  a  dictatorial  President 
in  Venezuela  who  imperils  the  existence  of  the 
doctrine  which  has  so  long  maintained  the 
peace  of  the  western  hemisphere,  it  becomes 
imperative,  almost,  that  American  action 
should  be  prompt,  at  times  dramatic,  unfail- 
ingly poised.  There  can  hardly  be  halting  at 
the  doors  of  the  Senate.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  waiting  for  the  vast  influences  to  work 
that  have  hitherto  checked  legislation,  or 
that  may  choose  to  check  it  at  any  moment 
because  something  the  President  has  done 
has  piqued  them. 

Character  must  reign  at  all  points.  So 
says  the  President.  So  says  the  great  elec- 
toral body  that  put  the  President  into  office 
for  his  second  term.  And  character  does 
not  acquire  its  richest  cultivation  by  the 
methods  which  have  been  so  lately  re- 
pudiated. When  religious  associations  turn 
to  sources  unwholesome  for  their  thrift  they 
are  lifting  over  into  the  realm  of  religion  the 
things  which  are  being  driven  out  of  the 
realm  of  commerce  and  politics.  They  are 
threatening  to  reverse  the  process  of  the 
past  three  years  and  a  half. 
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Self  vs.  the  Public 

KOCKEFELLER'S  GIFT  TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AND  THE  CON- 
TROVERSY  IT  AROUSED.— LA WSON  IN  A  CHARACTERISTIC 
UTTERANCE.— BRYAN  AGAINST  "TAINTED  MONEY."  — NE- 
BRASKA AFTER  THE  TWINE  TRUST.  —  REVISION  OF  CON- 
GRESS  NEEDED. 


As  set  forth  iu  the  editorial  for  this  month, 
the  donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions would,  probably,  have  excited  but 
little  attention  outside  of  the  circles  imme- 
diately concerned,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existing  agitation  over  the  Standard  Oil  and 
the  so-called  "Frenzied  Finance."  But 
under  the  circumstances  it  brings  to  the 
front  the  issue  that  lies  between  selfish  re- 
quirements, whether  as  applied  to  institu- 
tions or  to  individuals,  and  the  good  of  the 
greater  public. 


BOCKEFELI.EB  OIYES  $100,000 


The  American   Board  Oets  Its   First  Oontrlbation 
From  the  Oil  Man. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  heralded 
in  the  dispatches  as  follows: 

Boston,  March  14. — Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board,  announced  tonight  that 
John  D.  Bockefeller  had  made  a  donation  of 
4100,000  to  the  board  for  specific  missionary  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  first  gift  ever  made  by  Mr. 
Bockefeller  to  the  American  Board,  which  is  a  Con- 
gregational organization,  and  Dr.  Barton  says  it 
came  at  a  very  opportune  time. 

The  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  missionary  col- 
leges in  Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  instructed  the  board  to  devote 
$38,000  to  Passumlai  College  at  Madura,  India.  Of 
this  sum  $6500  is  to  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  plant  and  the  remainder  to  be  ex- 
pended in  new  buildings.  The  other  colleges  are 
to  receive  certain  sums  for  establishing  industrial 
plants  and  making  repairs  to  buildings. 

FTTLPIT  FLAYS  OIL  KINO 


Moderator  Gladden  of  the   CongregatioDAl   Chnrch 
Scorns  the   Bockefeller  Oift. 
Rrst  pronounced  opposition  to  the  dona- 
tion   was    heard    in    Cincinnati,    from    th« 


church  of  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  the 
press  saying  of  this : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  March  26. — "The  money  prof- 
fered to  our  board  of  missions  comes  out  of  a  col- 
lateral estate  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the 
most  relentless  rapacity  known  to  modern  com- 
mercial history."  So  spoke  Dr.  Washington  Glad- 
den, moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  referring  to  the  Rockefeller 
gift,  in  a  sermon  tonight  on  "The  Religion  of  a 
Gentleman." 

Continuing,  he  said: 

"The  success  of  this  business  from  the  beginning 
until  now  has  been  largely  due  to  unlawful  and  out- 
rageous manipulations  of  railway  ratei<.  The  whole 
country  is  now  up  in  arms  against  this  species  of 
robbery.  It  has  a  right  to  be.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  waking  up  to  this  enormity.  It  is  to  this  cause 
far  more  than  to  any  other  that  the  monopolies 
which  have  been  grinding  the  life  out  of  Ameriean 
industries  owe  their  power. 

"The  United  States  government  is  now  engaged 
in  a  strenuous  attempt  to  ferret  out  and  punish 
this  injustice.  And  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  tremendous  battle  on  their  hands  with  the 
corporate  greed  which  has  intrenched  itself  in  this 


haying  the  Dust  on  the  Straight  and  Narrow  Path. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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stronghold,  and  has  learned  to  use  the  railways  for 
the  oppression  and  spoliation  of  the  people. 

High  Priest  of  Plunder. 

' '  The  man  from  whom  our  missionary  society  pro- 
poses to  accept  the  gift  is  the  great  organizer 
of  this  system  of  plunder.  His  fortune  was 
built  up  on  this  foundation.  He  has  taught  the 
other  plunderers  most  of  what  they  know  about 
these  methods.  He  represents  more  perfectly  than 
any  one  else  the  system  of  brigandage  by  which 
our  commerce  has  been  ravaged  for  many  years. 
This  system  must  be  attacked  and  overthrown  if  we 
want  to  save  free  government.  In  every  such  bat- 
tle for  freedom  and  righteousness  the  Congregation- 
al churches  have  been  on  the  firing  line.  And  now, 
on  the  eve  of  this  battle,  they  are  asked  to  accept 
a  great  gift  of  money  from  the  man  who  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  represents  the  system  they 
are  summoned  to  fight. 

' '  I  hope  they  are  not  mean  enough  to  take  his 
money  and  then  turn  around  and  fight  him.  I  hope 
they  are  not  so  faithless  to  their  obligations  as  to 
take  his  money  and  shut  their  mouths  or  become 
his  apologists.  We  do  not  want  this  man's  money. 
To  accept  it  will  be  to  work  the  contempt  of  mil- 
lions of  honest  men;  to  reject  it  will  strengthen  our 
churches  in  the  affection  and  respect  of  millions 
who  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  churches  love 
God  more  than  mammon.  Our  missions  will  be 
richer  and  stronger  without  it  than  with  it;  and  we 
shall  lose  nothing  by  our  loyalty  to  the  things  un- 
seen and  eternal. ' ' — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


LAWSON'S  LATEST  GIBE 


Sympathizes  (?)  With  Rockefeller  for  the  Criticism 
of  His  Gift  to  Missions. 

As  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  who  is  larjiely  responsible  for 
the  common  resentment  ajj:ainst  the  methods 
of  the  Standard  Oil,  did  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  another  throw  at  his  enemies. 
Said  the  press: 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  7. — Thomas  W.  Lawson 
sent  out  the  following  telegram  last  night: 

' '  It  is  a  crying  shame  that  the  old  gentleman, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  so  pestered  and  hectored  at 
the  vintage  of  his  wonderful  career.  The  head  of 
the  greatest  band  of  ruthless  heart  pluckers  and 
soul  drillers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  risen  to  an  eminence  never  before  at- 
tained by  man,  an  eminence  where  all,  rich  and 
poor,  master  and  slave,  saint  and  sinner,  can  focus 
his  being  between  themselves  and  God's  bright  sun 
and  size  him  up  from  his  breast  bone  to  his  shoulder 
blade,  from  armpit  to  armpit.  The  old  gentleman 
kicks  against  the  sizing  up,  but  he  should  bear 
with  it,  remembering  that  patience  and  fortitude 
always  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  tribe  of  Shy- 
lock,  and  that  he  who  dances  must  in  time  pay  the 
fiddler. 

»         #         # 

"The  tribe  of  'Standard  Oil'  has  nad  a  long 
and  merrily  mad  dance.  Beneath  their  feet  as  they 
whirled  have  been  thrown  countless  scores  of  human 
hearts,  brilliant  brains,  enthusiastic  souls,  all  gath- 
ered by  the  tribe,  and  many  and  many  a  weary 
fiddler  has  faltered,  dropped  dead,  or  been  dragged 
shrieking    to    the    madhouse    because    he    could    no 


longer  respond  to  the  old  gentleman 's  inexorable  '  on 
with  the  dance. ' 


' '  Old  gentleman  Rockefeller  should  consult  his 
bible  these  nights  of  his  humiliation  and  chagrin 
and  console  himself  with  '  what  ye  have  sown  that 
ye  shall  jeap. '  Unquestionably  these  are  bitter 
days  and  nights  for  old  gentleman  Rockefeller,  his 
men  folks,  his  women  folks,  his  beasts  of  burden, 
all  his  vast  tribe,  for  at  last  it  has  been  written  on 
the  skies,  '  Your  gold  is  tainted — rotten — so  rotten 
that  none  is  too  low  or  too  poor  to  accept  it, '  and 
without  gold  there  is  no  '  Standard  Oil '  tribe. 


"It  is  hard  on  the  women  folks  of  the  tribe  of 
'  Standard  Oil, '  but  even  they  should  find  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  scores  and  scores  of 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  daughters  are  more  miser- 
able than  they,  for  they  weep,  moan,  and  groan 
for  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  who  fill 
prisons  and  suicides'  graves  because  of  the  tribe  of 
'  Standard  Oil. ' 

' '  Old  gentleman  Rockefeller  should  consult  his 
bible  these  nights  of  his  humiliation  and  chagrin 
and  console  himself  with  'what  ye  have  sown,  that 
ye  shall   reap.' 

«         *         * 

' '  I  would  give  one  word  of  advice  to  the  wise 
old  spokesman  of  the  old  gentleman  Rockefeller, 
that  wise  lawyer  who  for  forty  years  has  shown 
his  great  master  how  to  play  hide  and  seek  with  the 
lords  of  his  country,  who  for  forty  years  has  shown 
the  tribe  of  'Standard  Oil'  how  to  keep  on  the 
sunny  side  of  prison  bars — my  advice  is  don't  talk; 
it 's  a  bad  habit. 

"When  'Standard  Oil'  talks  the  American  people 
listen,  and  they  may  get  irritated  as  they  listen. 
Up  to  now  they  only  have  refused  tainted  'Stand- 
ard Oil '  money,  but  if  they  get  irritated  they  may 
take  it,  take  it  all,  simply  to  fumigate  it." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


BRYAN  AGAINST  TAINTED  MONEY 


Tells  the  World  That  Missions  board  Should  Not 
Take  Rockefeller  Gift. 

With  characteristic  o\itspokenness,  Wm.  J. 
Bryan,  the  former  Democratic  leader,  whose 
star  seems  again  to  be  rising,  had  his  say 
upon  the  donation,  being  quoted  in  the  news 
columns  as  follows: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  2.5. 

"I  hope  that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will 
heed  the  protest  filed  by  New  England  clergymen 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  Rockefeller  contribu- 
tion. The  acceptance  of  money  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  tends  to  silence  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  the  company. 

' '  Church  and  educational  institutions  ought  to  be 
free  to  speak  out  against  long  wrong-doing,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  guilty  persons  be  rich  or  poor. 

"It  is  as  bad  for  a  church  organization  to  be 
subsidized  as  for  a  newspaper  to  be  silenced  by  the 
receipt  of  money  from  offenders. ' ' 

"WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN." 

— In  New  York  World. 
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•MINISTERS  SAY  QUEEB  THIN08" 


Vice-President  of  Standard  Oil  Company  Replies  to 
Oriticisms  of  Rockefeller's  Mission  Oift. 

Ah  iiieiitiuiied  by  Mr.  Lawsou  in  hm 
tribe,"  the  mission  ineideut.  together  with 
the  many  other  more  or  leas  envenomed  shots 
that  have  been  sent  recently,  have  at  last 
irot  the  Standard  Oil  to  talking.  Whether 
or  not  that  signiKes  so  serious  consequences 
as  Mr.  Law.son  forecasts  has  yet  to  be  de- 
terniiuetl,  but  the  facts  are  at  least  new. 
Standard  Oil  has  hitherto  won  most  of  its 
success  by  not  talking.  Said  the  dis|)atche8 
very  shortly  after  Dr.  (Sladden's  utterance: 

New  york,  April  1. — H.  H.  Rogers,  viee-president 
of  thH  Standard  Oil  company,  made  a  statement 
yesterday  regarding  the  methods  of  the  Standard 
Oil  company  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Pru- 
dential Cummittee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions directed  against  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of 
$100,000  from  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rogerx 
said: 

"Ministers  say  queer  thing!i.  Dr.  Washington 
(tiailden  says  that  everybody  Knows  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  obtained  his  money  dishonestly. 
With  as  much  reason  I  could  say  that  everybody 
knows  that  Dr.  Gladden  woubl  not  trust  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  ten  days  with  the  deacons  of 
his  church,  because  they  would  surely  break  some 
of  them  and  i>end  the  rest. 

"Slavery  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States 
was  legal  until  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Procliiniation.  Rebates  un  railroads  were  just  as 
legal  until  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Oommission  act." — New  York  World. 


SAT  aiPT  IS  DEBT  TO  OOD 


Congregational    Mission    Board    Would    Keep    the 
$100,000  on  That  Principle. 

After  protracted  discussion  involving  the 
hearing  of  strong  and  ardent  protests  from 
those  who  took  the  same  stand  that  was 
taken  by  Dr.  (iladden.  the  mission  board 
tinally  accepted  the  gift,  as  the  following 
newspaper  account  shows; 

fkiston,  March  29. — The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  announced  today 
that  its  Prudential  Committee  had  accepted  a  re- 
port of  the  sub-committee,  recommending  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift  of  $l(X),l»00  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, but  that  final  action  on  the  matter  had  been 
postponed  for  two  weeks.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  language  of  a  statement  issued 
by  the  board  today,  "was  received  and  accepted  as 
expressing  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  and  the  executive  officers,"  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  could  not  ac- 
cede to  the  protest  of  those  who  objected  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift. 

Following  is  an  alMtract  of  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee: 


"For  almost  a  century  the  board  has  received 
gifts  from  every  quarter  in  America,  Christian 
and  non-Christian  alike.  In  receiving  gifts  from 
these  varied  sources  the  board  has  in  no  degree  and 
in  no  way  passed  judgment  on  the  business,  religion, 
character,  or  life  of  the  donors. 

"In  this  policy  we  have  followed  the  universal 
custom  of  the  past,  for  the  Church,  in  all  ages,  baa 
received  upon  its  altars  the  gifts  of  all  who  were 
moved  to  lay  them  thereon.  The  same  principle 
has  been  followed,  not  only  by  philanthropic  and 
educational  institutions,  but  by  other  missionary 
l>odies. 

"The  principle  on  which  this  policy  rests  is  the 
belief  that  our  responsibility  begins  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  gift ;  it  then  become*  our  trust,  for  which 
we  are  to  be  held  responsible.  We  are  asked  now 
to  make  an  exception  and  to  single  out  this  recent 
voluntary  gift  for  refusal.  It  should  be  stated  that 
this  gift  of  $100,000  was  offered  to  the  board  and 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Prudential  Committee 
on  February  14.  It  is  a  building  and  equipment 
fund,  and  is  available  only  for  the  purposes  named. 
Of  this,  $91,000  has  already  been  appropriated  and 
$41,500  has  already  been  forwarded. 

' '  Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  departed  from  the  custom  of  the  board  and 
made  our  committee  practically  a  tribunal  to  decide 
whether  gifts  are  to  be  received.  It  would  be  man- 
ifestly unjust  and  unthinkable  to  reject  gifts  with- 
out thorough  scrutiny,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
no  committee  could  possibly  undertake  the  task  of 
such  a  scrutiny. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  an 
assumption  and  usurpation  if  we  had  tried  to  stop 
the  money  of  any  man  who  wished  to  give  it  for 
missionary  work.  The  reason  assigned  for  reject- 
ing the  recent  gift  is  that  gifts  constitute  a  relation 
of  'honor'  between  the  recipient  and  the  donor. 
This  gift  was  made  without  conditions.  This  means 
that  it  involves  the  American  Board  in  no  obliga- 
tion whatever,  material  or  moral,  to  the  donor.  The 
Church  must  make  such  an  assumption  abont  it 
its  g^fts  or  receive  none  at  all. 

' '  Gifts  made  to  the  Church  can-  be  accepted  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  debts  paid  to 
God  and  to  humanity  and  involve  nothing  whatever 
in  the  way  of  favors.  To  assume  that  obligation  is 
designed  or  contemplated  is  to  accuse  the  giver 
of  seeking  to  further  his  own  interests,  and  the 
Church  of  being  a  respecfor  of  persons.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  such  an  assumption,  concerning 
either  the  giver  or  the  recipient,  is  unwarrantable, 
and  that  they  have  no  right  to  prevent  this  money 
from  doing  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  desig- 
nated."— Associated  Press. 


'WE  KNOW  NOT  LAWSOW 


A  Magazine  Article  Which  Denies  Absolutely  the 
Charges  of  the  Boston  Broker. 
Still  further  talking  done  by  the  Standard 
Oil  is  reflected  in  the  following: 

New  York,  April  8. — "We  do  not  know  Lawson. " 
This  is  the  answer  Henry  H.  Rogers  and  his  asso- 
ciates made  for  Amalgamated  Copper,  and  it  is 
their  denial  of  the  crimes  which  are  charged  to  it 
and  the  Standard  Oil  clique  by  Thomas  W.  I^awson. 
Following  is  Rogers'  denial  of  the  acquaintance 
and  close  business  relation  which  Ijawson  says  ex- 
isted between  them  at  the  time  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  was  conceived.  It  is  published  in  this 
week's  Public  Opinion  as  part  of  "The  Stock  Mar- 
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ket  End  of  Amalgamated,"  and  Lawson  declares 
it  is  Kogers'  and  Rockefeller's  own  reply  to  his 
charges. 

' '  A — The  conversations  with  Mr.  Eogers  and 
others  recorded  at  length  by  Mr.  Lawson  are  abso- 
lutely fictitious. 

"B — Lawson  was  never  intimately  associated, 
socially  or  in  a  business  way,  with  Mr.  Eogers  or 
the  other  gentlemen  with  whose  names  he  had  made 
so  free.  Only  once  in  his  whole  life  did  he  cross 
the  threshold  of  Mr.  Rogers'  home,  and  that  was 
upon  the  occasion  which  he  mentions  when  he 
called  there  in  1895  to  offer  to  betray  his  associate, 
Addicks.  Nor,  though  he  assiduously  pressed  him- 
self upon  him,  did  he  succeed  in  seeing  Mr.  Rogers 
more  than  a  very  few  times  in  the  ten  years,  1895 
to  1905,  for  which  he  claims  close,  confidential  in- 
timacj'. 

' '  C^ — He  does  not  possess  and  never  possessed 
a  letter  or  scrap  of  writing  from  any  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  from 
him  only  a  very  few  brief  notes  of  a  commonplace 
character. 

Has  No  Agreements. 

' '  D — Mr.  Lawson  was  never  engaged  by  the  Amal- 
gamated company  or  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  'boom' 
Amalgamated  stock  or  to  perform  any  service  on 
behalf  of  the  company.  He  does  not  possess,  and 
accordingly,  cannot  produce  any  agreement  showing 
such  employment  by  anyone  authorized  to  make 
it.  Mr.  Rogers  never  saw  Mr.  Lawson  between  the 
years  1895  and  1898  and  in  the  last  named  year 
he  saveo  him  from  bankruptcy  in  response  to  his 
pleading. 

"When  the  Amalgamated  company  was  organ- 
ized it  was  in  the  name  of  James  Burrage,  and 
Burrage  it  was,  if  anybody,  who  employed  Mr. 
Lawson.  If  the  latter  ever  advances  suflBciently 
far  in  his  story  as  to  reach  those  promised  'proofs' 
which  would  be  receivable  in  a  court  of  justice  and 
produces  a  contract  of  any  kind,  supposing  he  pos- 
sesses such  a  paper,  it  will  be  found  that  Burrage, 
UiS  partner  in  Tri-Mountain  and  sundry  other 
schemes,  is  the  contracting  party  of  the  second  part. 

Was  a  Lawson  Scheme. 

' '  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Mr.  Lawson,  at  his 
own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Burrage  and 
himself,  jointly  advertised  himself  and  Amalga- 
mated through  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  and  iterated  and  reiterated  the 
statement  that  "Standard  Oil"  was  back  of  it  and 
him ;  also  that  the  stock  would  go  to — the  Lord  alone 
knows  what,  and  in  short,  lavished  the  resources 
of  his  exuberant  fancy  in  striving  to  sell  Amalga- 
mated by  the  self-same  methods  that  he  has  more 
recently  used  in  the  case  of  Trinity  Cooper,  and  is 
now  using  in  the  case  of  copper  range  to  the 
openly  expressed  disgust  of  William  A.  Paine,  the 
president  of  that  excellent  little  company.  True, 
it  is  also,  that  Amalgamated  Copper  protested  re- 
peatedly against  these  tactics  and  the  land  boom- 
ing methods  he  was  using  to  advance  the  market 
price  of  the  stock." 

In  this  Rockefeller-Rogers  story  of  "The  Stock 
Market  End  of  Amalgamated,"  Lawson 's  state- 
ments are  spoken  of  as  "naked  truths,  clothed  in 
exaggeration  and  misstatements,  special  appeals  to 
class  hatred,  to  the  envenomed  envoys  of  the  lack- 
wit,  the  ne'er  do  well  and  the  prodigal."  This  re- 
ply denies  that  the  men  who  formed  the  Amal- 
gamated paid  only  39  million  dollars  for  the  prop- 
erties, which  were  afterwards  turned  over  to  the 
company  on  the  valuation  basis  of  75  million  dol- 
lars.    It  is  admitted,  however,  that  these  men  might 


have  made  10  million  dollars  in  the  deal.  The 
losses  of  millions,  which  the  people  who  invested 
in  Amalgamated  Copper  stock  suffered,  are  de- 
clared to  be  due  solely  to  the  decrease  in  the  market 
value  of  copper  and  the  unavoidable  causes  of  mar- 
ket fluctuation. — Kansas  City  Star. 


QLADDEN  AFTEB  CABNEaiE 


Denounces  Theory  of  Business  Selfishness  Attribnted 
to  Steel  Man. 
In  numerous  localities  the  antagonism  to 
the  Rockefeller  gift  found  form  in  similar 
antagonism  to  other  rich  men's  gifts,  in  one 
instance  the  opposition  going  to  the  extent 
of  unpleasant  insinuations  against  Miss 
Helen  Gould.  Dr.  Gladden  himself  placed 
Carnegie  virtually  in  the  same  class  as 
Rockefeller,  as  is  shown  herewith : 

Columbus,  April  2.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  moderator  of  the  General  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  preaching  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  today  upon  "The  Christian  of 
Today,"  said: 

"The  Christian  of  today  is  beginning  to  get  a 
new  idea  of  what  it  means  to  carry  his  religion 
into  his  business.  Andrew  Carnegie  said  some' 
years  ago,  for  instance,  that  a  man  may  be  as  selfish 
as  he  pleases  in  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune  if  he 
will  only  be  benevolent  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fortune  after  it  is  made. 

"That  is  not  the  best  theory  of  the  business 
man 's  responsibility.  His  greatest  opportunities  of 
benevolence  are  those  which  come  to  him  in  his 
business.  It  is  while  he  is  making  his  fortune,  not 
after  it  is  made,  that  he  must  prove  himself  a 
Christian. 

"Gifts,  no  matter  how  munificent,  which  have 
been  heaped  up  by  extortion  and  trickery  are  not 
Christian  benefactions.  Some  of  the  most  gigantic 
robbers  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  men  who 
have  accumulated  hundreds  of  millions  by  wicked 
methods,  are  by  some  persons  flattered  for  their 
liberal  gifts  to  churches  and  colleges  and  missions. 
Such  an  estimate  does  not  represent  the  Christian- 
ity of  today." — New  York  Times. 


KEBBASEA   IN  BUSINESS,   TOO 


Its  Legislature  Appropriates  $250,000  to  Build  a 
Twine  Factory. 
In  further  pursuance  of  the  anti-Standard 
Oil  movement  begun  so  effectively  in  the 
preceding  month  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  dur- 
ing the  past  month  decided  also  to  go  into 
business  as  a  manufacturer.  The  difference 
between  the  two  States  in  the  matter  is  that 
Nebraska's  difficulty  has  to  do  with  the 
twine  trust,  where  Kansas 's  was  with  the  oil. 
Accordingly  Nebraska  has  decided  to  erect 
a  twine  factory  instead  of  a  petroleum  re- 
finery. The  following  were  the  press  ac- 
counts : 
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Liineoln,  Neb.,  March  25. — roUowing  the  lead  of 
Kansas  in  its  fight  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Nebraska  will  fight  the  binder  twine  and 
cordage  trust,  and  to  that  end  the  State  Legis- 
lature yesterday  appropriated  $250,000  with  which 
to  build  and  equip  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  binder  twine.  The  plant  will  be  constructed  at 
Lincoln  within  the  walls  of  the  state  prison  and 
the  convicts  of  the  penitentiary  will  do  the  work. 

The  finished  article,  which  is  used  in  binding 
grain,  will  be  sold  at  cost  to  farmers  of  Nebraska. 
Snould  the  experiment  prove  a  success  the  markets 
of  adjoining  states  may  be  invaded  in  time.  Work 
is  expected  to  begin  immediately,  and  if  possible, 
the  output  will  be  ready  for  use  in  harvesting  this 
coming  summer.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  the 
Dakotas  use  thousands  of  tons  of  cordage  yearly, 
and  the  exactions  of  the  trust  have  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  dealers  say. — New  York  Sun. 

STANDARD  OIL'S  SOCIALISM 


Governor  Hoch  Calls  Company  Gigantic  Socialistic 
Concern. 

Independence,  Kan. — Over  3000  persons  attended 
a  convention  here  recently  at  which  the  organization 
effected  at  Topeka  early  in  the  winter  to  fight  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  made  permanent.  Gov- 
ernor Hoch  made  an  address,  in  which  he  said: 

' '  This  is  not  a  war  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  war  upon  its  methods.  It  is  not  an 
attack  upon  this  great  corporation.  It  is  an  attack 
upon  its  commercial  policies.  It  is  not  an  attempt 
to  drive  the  Standard  Oil  Company  out  of  this 
state.     It  is  an  attempt  to  compel  it  to  be  decent. 

"This  is  not  a  socialistic  movement,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  it.  Thoroughly  convinced,  by  long 
study  and  much  thought,  that  the  socialistic  idea  of 
government  in  private  business  is  radically  wrong, 
I  have  entertained  with  caution  any  and  every 
proposition  tending  toward  government  absorption 
of  business  enterprises  which  can  be  more  wisely 
left  to  individual  effort.  This  oil  refinery  movement 
of  ours,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  socialistic  movement.  It 
has  the  wemblance  of  Socialism,  but  its  soul  is  that 
of  competition. 

"In  my  judgment  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  I  men- 
tion him  merely  in  his  representative  capacity,  is 
doing  more  to  multiply  Socialists  and  make  Social- 
ism popular  than  all  the  professional  propagandists 
of  that  fascinating  fallacy  in  the  United  States  are 
doing. 

' '  And  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is,  in  its  es- 
sential character,  the  most  gigantic  socialistic  con- 
cern in  the  country.  Its  aim  and  end  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  Socialism,  the  destruction  of  competi- 
tion, and  in  battling  against  it  we  know  that  we 
are  battling  for,  and  not  against,  the  competitive 
system,  and  no  superficial  alarmists  can  convince 
us  to  the  contrary." — New  York  Times. 


PROFITS   OF   STANDARD   OIL 


Has    Paid    Nearly    Five    Hundred    Million    Dollars 
in  Dividends. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence  the 
Standard  Oil  company  has  paid  $496,065,000  in 
dividends  on  its  $100,000,000  of  stock.  This  $496,- 
065,000  is  considerably  more  than  one-fifth  of  all 
the  money — gold,  silver  and  paper — in  the  United 
States. 

The  $496,065,000  hitherto  distributed  does  not 
represent  the   total  profits  of  the  oil  trust.     What 


its  surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  no  one  outside 
of  the  innermost  hierarchy  of  the  oil  kings  knows. 
Nor  is  there  any  means  of  knowing  how  much  is 
spent  each  year  in  lobbying  and  in  influencing  legis- 
lation, in  crushing  competition  and  strengthening 
the  grip  of  the  trust  on  its  monopoly. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  profits 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  last  nine  and  a 
quarter  years.  Prior  to  1896  the  total  dividends 
paid  amounted  to  less  than  $130,000,0u0.  Since  that 
date  the  profits  have  been  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
total  is  astonishing. 

The  annual  figures  follow: 


1882 $  3,940,000 

1883 4,500,000 

1884 4,500,000 

1885 7,875,000 

1886 7,500,000 

1887 9,000,000 

1888 10,350,000 

1889 10,800,000 

1890 10,8b0,000 

1891 10,800,000 

1892 12,000,000 

1893 12,000,000 

1894 12,000,000 

1895 17,000,*,0 


1896  $  31,000,000 

1897  33,000,000 

1898  30,000,000 

1899  33,000,000 

1900  48,000,000 

1901  48,000,000 

1902  45,000,000 

1903  44,000,000 

1904  36,000,000 

1905  (first 

quarter   15,000,000 


Total $496,065,000 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


EFFECTS  OF  DUNNE'S  VICTORY 


Chicago's  Vote  for  Municipal  Ownership  Alarms 
Traction  Interests  All  Over  the  East. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  5.- — Dunne's  election  in 
Chicago  has  already  assumed  national  importance, 
not  because  of  its  political  but  on  account  of  its 
economic  bearings. 

No  one  here  seems  to  believe  that  Mayor  Dunne, 
no  matter  how  good  or  bad  his  administration,  will 
become  a  national  figure  in  politics.  They  are, 
however,  intensely  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Chicago  at  a  general  election  and  as  a  result  of  a 
hotly  contested  campaign  with  a  large  vote  cast  has 
declared  for  the  immediate  municipal  ownership  of 
the  traction  lines. 

The  contest  in  the  western  metropolis  has  been 
watched  with  actual  eagerness  for  details,  not  only 
by  political  leaders  but  more  particularly  by  rail- 
road and  financial  men.  They  admitted  in  advance 
that  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Chicago  on  the 
municipal  ownership  basis  might  have  a  vast  in- 
fluence not  only  on  traction  lines  in  other  cities  but 
possibly  on  the  great  trunk  line  railroads  all  over 
the  country. 

Ine  triumph  of  Dunne  therefore  on  a  straight 
municipal  ownership  issue  has  set  up  a  buzzing  of 
talk  as  to  results,  and  there  is  a  belief  that  it  may 
cause  some  little  uneasiness  among  certain  elements 
of  the  Wall  street  crowd.  This  is  not  at  all  because 
of  any  influence  it  may  have  upon  the  stock  jobbing 
operations  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  with  regard  to 
the  south  side  lines  in  Chicago,  but  because  of  the 
wider  influence  which  it  is  feared  the  example  of 
Chicago  may  set  to  more  radical  elements  in  other 
cities,  and  that  the  fad  lor  municipal  ownership 
might  without  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  be 
extended  into  a  similar  fad  for  government  owner- 
ship  of  the  railroads. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  exact  situation  in 
Chicago  with  regard  to  the  transportation  problem 
naturally  is  not  common  among  eastern  critics.  They 
have  taken  Judge  Dunne  at  his  word,  and  many 
financial  and  railroad  men  seem  to  believe  "imme- 
diate municipal  ownership"  really  means  that  the 
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.ity  of  Chicago  will  b«  runniDg  it»  own  street  car* 
within  a  week  or  two  after  Judge  Dunne  eueeeetls 
Miiyur    Harrison. 

There  woulil  be  lesH  financial  uneasineiw  over  the 
result  of  this  eleetion  if  it  were  generally  understood 
here  and  in  New  York  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  street  car  lines  of  Chiragu  must  for  a  long  time 
l.e  tied  up  in  the  courts  and  that  Judge  Dunne  at 
l>est  can  make  only  a  beginning  within  the  next 
vi-ar  or  two. 

Mi-n    from    various   parts  of   the   country   say   an 

\aiiiple  like  Chicago  surely  will  be  infectious  and 

that    the   popular   demand   for   municipal   ownership 

will  surely  l»e  made  in  other  cities,  and  most  prob- 

Idy  in  New   York  before  there  is  any  opportunity 

,.   determine   by   a   practical    test    whether   the   ex- 

l»'riment  which  (^'hicago  proposes  to  make  is  a  good 

thing  for  the  community  or  not. — Chicago  Tribune. 


nisb  evidence  to  conviet  himself,  or  that  may  b« 
the  basis  of  a  criminal  prosecution  against  himself. 
As  the  proposed  statute  makes  it  so  that  any  person 
by  the  act  of  testifying  secures  amnesty  or  pardon, 
it  is  clear  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  is  fully 
satisfied. ' ' — Kansas  City  Times. 


UBOES  AN  ANTI-BKIBEBY  I<AW 


Oovemor    Folk    Sends    a    Special    Message   to    the 

Missouri  Senate. 

.lefferson  City. — The  briliery  witness  bill,  which 
is  before  the  state  senate,  is  a  pet  measure  of 
Governor  Folk's,  who  l>elieves  that  it  is  the  neces- 
sary remedy  for  bribery  in  cities  and  the  state. 
There  is  a  strong  and  bitter  opposition  in  the  senate 
and  a  companion  to  the  pen<ling  bill  was  defeated 
liy  the  senate  three  weeks  ago.  It  was  introduced 
by  S<'nator  Dickinson.  The  bill  to  be  discussed  to- 
morrow came  from  the  house,  where  it  passed 
unanimously  two  weeks  ago.  Governor  Folk  sent 
the  following  message  relating  to  the  bill  to  the 
senate  this  afternoon,  a  few  minutes  after  the  so- 
railed  home  rule  passed  the  senate: 

"The  anti-bribery  bill  now  pending  before  you 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  public  welfare  that  I 
feel  I  should  be  derelict  in  my  duty  were  I  not 
to  call  your  attention  especially  to  it  and  give  you 
my  reasons  for  recommending  its  passage. 

"This  bill,  in  a  different  form,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  you  heretofore,  but  failed  to  receive 
a  suflicient  number  of  votes  to  pass.  Without 
criticising  those  who  opposed  it,  and  without  ques- 
tioning their  motives  in  the  least,  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve the  purpose  of  the  measure  was  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  some  of  those  who  voted  against  it. 
In  order  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  adviMd  in  the 
premises,  and  to  give  you  such  assistance  in  arriving 
at  a  just  conclusion  as  I  may  be  able  to,  this  mes- 
sage is  sent  yon. 

Oompela  Witness  to  Testify. 
"This  bill  compels  witnesses  to  bribery  transac- 
tions to  testify,  and  exempts  them  from  prosecu- 
tion by  reason  of  any  matter  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly out  of  their  testimony.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  measure  conflicts  with  the  federal  and  state 
hill    of    rights,   providing   that    no   person    shall    be 

►  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  a  criminal 
ease.  The  attorney  general  in  an  able  and  clear 
opinion,  now  liefore  you,  holds  there  is  no  such 
conflict.  This  constitutioiwl  provision  has  been 
repente<lly  construed,  both  by  our  state  courts  and 
the  federal  courts,  to  mean  that  no  person  shall  be 
i'oni|H>lled  to  testify  as  to  any  matter  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  on  a  criminal  charge.  If,  there- 
fore, the  statute  exempts  the  witness  so  testifying 
from  prosecution,  it  accords  him  every  right  the 
constitution  gives.  No  man  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  take  bribes  or  to  commit  any  other  crime. 
The  only  right  conferred  in  this  respect  by  the  con- 
Mitution  is  that  one  shall  not  be  compelled  to  fur- 
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Gov.  Ciumnlns  DespaUn  of  Bevision  in  this   Con- 
gress and  Advises  a  Fight  Next  Year. 

"It  is  not  probable  that  Congress  will  revise  the 
tariff  until  the  people  demand  it  in  terms  so  em- 
phatic that  their  determination  to  have  it  cannot 
be  misunderstood,"  said  Gov.  Albert  B.  Cummins, 
of  Iowa,  recently  ut  the  Arlington. 

"We  must  elect  a  House  of  Representatives  next 
year,"  he  added  with  some  emphasis,  "that  is  in 
sympathy  with  revision.  At  present  the  House  is 
with  the"  standpatters.  I  ilo  not  want  to  lie  under- 
stood as  criticising  the  sincerity  of  its  members,  but 
it  is  oMvious  that  the  atmosphere  of  Washington 
stimulates  the  standpatters  and  stifles  the  revision- 
ists, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  of  the  members 
ought  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  country  for 
a  while." 

"But  how  will  the  change  in  Republican  mem- 
bership be  brought  about  T" 

"By  nominating  men  who  stand  for  the  things 
the  people  are  asking  in  legislation,"  he  replied 
vigorously.  "If  the  people  want  lower  duties,  and 
I  believe  they  do,  they  will  see  to  it  that  their  nomi 
necs  next  time  arc  pledged  to  make  the  tariff 
schedules  conform  to  our  platform. 

"Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  just 
affirmed  the  validity  of  our  constitutional  amend- 
ment, changing  our  system  from  annual  to  biennial 
elections,"  continued  the  governor,  when  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  on  that  subject.  "The  amendment 
extends  the  terms  of  those  officers  who  would  other- 
wise go  out  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  the  end  of 
next  year,  and  among  them  my  own  term  is  ex- 
tended. The  amendment  has  no  political  signifl 
cance.  A  session  of  the  general  assembly  will  be 
held  in  the  coming  .January,  and  will,  I  hope,  adopt 
a  general  primary  law  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  all  offices,  including  Vnited  States  Sena- 
tors. In  such  primaries  the  people  get  a  fair 
chance  at  public  questions  and  |iublic  men,  and  an 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  candidates  the  legis- 
lation which  they  desire.  We  will  get  nearer  to 
tariff  revision  through  the  primary  system,  so  far 
as  Iowa  is  concerned." 

"You  are  an  advocate,  governor,  of  getting  'back 
to  the  people,'  "  was  suggested. 

"Well,  Bryan  has  no  monopoly  on  that  idea," 
Gov.  Cummins  replied.  "We  of  the  Republican 
party  have  been  steadily  trying  to  put  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was  not 
the  man  who  originated  the  effort. 

Prefers  Another  Phrase. 

"I  do  not  like  the  phrase,  'back  to  the  people.' 
I  would  rather  express  it  in  this  way:  'Up  to  the 
people. '  I  remember  an  incident  of  the  civil  war 
which  illustrates  my  distinction.  In  one  of  the  great 
battles  a  regiment  was  ordered  to  charge  and  the 
color  bearer  outran  his  comrades  and  was  planting 
the  flag  near  the  enemy 's  works  when  the  colonel 
shouted: 

"  'Bring  the  colors  back  to  the  line.' 

"The  color  bearer  shouted  back:  'Bring  the  line 
up  to  the  colors.' 

"80  I  say  at  this  juncture:   'Bring  the  govern- 
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ment  up  to  the  people.'  They  are  in  the  front, 
not  the  rear." 

Gov.  Cummins  alluded  to  the  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  public  addresses  in  Western  cities  in 
recent  months  with  reference  to  competition  and  the 
effect  upon  it  both  of  rate  discrimination  and  ex- 
cessive protective  tariffs. 

' '  Competition, ' '  said  he,  ' '  is  the  only  known  way 
of  keeping  prices  down.  When  the  railroads  are 
open  to  all  shippers  on  the  same  terms  under  the 
same  conditions,  individual  enterprise  will  assert 
itself  against  monopolies.  But  when  monopolies 
and  railroads  are  in  league,  enterprise  loses  hope. 
I  have  been  preaching  the  doctrine  that  some  strin- 
gent regulation  to  help  competition  is  preferable  to 
Socialism,  which  will  be  the  outcome  if  it  comes 
to  a  choice  between  monopoly  and  Socialism." — 
Washington  Post. 


SHONTS  OIVBS  MOTTO 


Says  the   Panama   Canal  Will   Be   Built  on   Same 
Principles  as  a  Bailroad. 

' '  The  new  commission  is  going  to  try  to  construct 
the  Panama  Canal  upon  the  same  principles  that  it 
would  construct  a  railroad.  When  I've  said  that  T 
guess  I've  said  about  all  there  is  to  it." 

This  is  the  characteristic  way  in  which  Theodore 
P.  Shonts,  head  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  commis- 
sion answered  a  query  recently  regarding  his  plans. 


"You  see,  it's  like  this,"  he  continued.  "The 
Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of 
the  age,  and  its  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  any  one  can  estimate. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  fact,  are  the 
stockholders  in  the  enterprise,  and  they  have  se- 
lected Theodore  Eoosevelt  to  vote  that  stock  for 
them.  The  President  has  selected  us  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  stockholders  as  expressed  to  him, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  it  so  that  there  will 
be   no   reproach   on   anyone. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  commission  to 
court  the  widest  publicity.  We  believe  that  the 
enterprise  is  one  on  which  the  people  should  be 
kept  well  informed,  and  the  details  will  always  be 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  in- 
formation. In  addition  to  this  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  get  out  a  report  every  month,  perhaps,  of  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished. 

"Whichever  kind  of  a  canal  the  commission  de- 
cides upon  will  be  pushed  to  completion  with  all 
possible  speed.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  hope 
to  have  an  organization  nearly  like  the  organization 
that  pertains  in  the  railroad  world.  That  is,  it  will 
be  departmental,  each  department  having  a  respon- 
sible head,  reporting  to  the  commission.  Thus  Mr. 
Wallace  will  be  in  charge  of  the  construction  de- 
partment; I  shall  have  supervision  over  all  depart- 
ments, with  charge  of  the  purchasing  and  financing; 
Governor  Magoon  of  the  canal  zone  will  have  charge 
of  the  policing  of  the  canal,  and  so  on." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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Investing  the  People's  Money 


PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL  REFUSES  TO  RETURN  TO  WALL  STREET, 
AND  IS  LEARNING  SOME  UNPLEASANT  THINGS  ABOUT  THE 
WAY  ITS  SAVINGS  HAVE  BEEN  HANDLED  BY  THE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES.— THE  EQUITABI^  DISSENSION. 


Mr.  Lawson  has  declare<}  that  the  stock 
exchanges  for  some  time  to  come  would  show 
many  favoring  winds — increased  industrial 
dividends,  great  new  combinations,  comfort- 
able money  indications,  and  so  on.  But  all 
these  things,  he  said,  would  be  but  tricks 
of  the  financiers  to  deceive  the  people  into 
lending  them  more  of  their  savings  in  order 
that  the  financiers'  coffers  might  be  made 
the  more  to  expand  with  gains  which  he  de- 
clares are  not  honorable.  The  truth  or  fals- 
ity of  this  prophecy  has  yet  to  be  fully  dem- 
onstrated perhaps  by  some  signal  event  such 
as  the  Northern  Pacific  comer,  the  Amalga- 
mated collapse,  or  the  U.  S.  Shipbuilding 
Company  receivership,  but  there  is  inter- 
esting light  upon  the  situation  in  the  follow- 
ing chronological  story  of  a  month  in  Wall 
Street,  as  shown  by  the  newspaper  reports: 


PUBLIC  TOOK  LITTLE  PAET 


Professional    Operations    Entirely    Besponsible    for 
Price  Obanges  in  Wall  Street. 

New  York.  Feb.  26. — Wall  street 's  business  week 
was  marked  by  several  spectacular  movements 
which  terminated  in  a  spectacular  riot  in  Standard 
■iMuea  on  Saturday. 

While  ruling  strong  throughout  the  interval  and 
showing  for  the  most  part  satisfactory  improve- 
mont,  the  general  security  list  was  not  much  affected 
by  the  remarkable  performances  which  in  a  broad 
way  stirred  the  extremes  of  the  market. 

Few  persons  with  power  of  observation  and  some 
judgment  will  dissent  from  the  opinion  so  generally 
held  that  the  public  had  little  or  no  part  in  the 
market  performance*.  It  was  assuredly  not  invest- 
ment bnying  that  inflaeneed  the  great  price  en- 
hancement, either  in  the  group  of  Southern  iron  and 
steel  properties  or  among  the  shares  of  the  trunk 
line  railways  and  transcontinental  properties. 

Sucb  investors  as  were  in  the  market  were  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  as  was  rather  clearly  demonstra- 
ted by  the  heavy  oversubscription  of  Misaonri  Pa- 
eifle  bonds,  where  an  offering  of  $25,000,000  called 


forth  applications  of  more  than  $200,000,000  from 
subscribers. 

It  is  rather  pleasant  to  note  the  contrast  between 
the  speculative  and  investment  division  of  the 
securities  market,  for  it  indicates,  despite  the  growth 
of  speculative  mania  among  the  gambling  element, 
that  the  craze  has  not  as  yet  seized  upon  the  public 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  considerations. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


OIOANTIO    SPECULATIVE    OFEKATIONS 


Inside  Pools  and  Cllqaes  Trade  on  Information 
Which  Does  Not  Beach  the  Public. 
New  York,  March  6. — Prices  have  risen  by  mere 
brute  force  of  buying  without  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  movement;  and  as  it  is  conceded 
that  this  buying  was  not  caused  by  a  miscellan- 
eous scramble  to  make  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  investing  public  and  that  the  public  in  the 
stock  market  has  been,  in  fact,  as  much  on  the  sell- 
ing as  on  the  buying  side,  the  only  possible  theories 
remaining  as  to  the  advance  are  that  the  accumu- 
lations of  stock  have  been  but  gigantic  specula- 
tive operations,  or  have  been  stimulated  by  know- 
ledge of  future  developments  of  which  the  mass  of 
people  are  yet  in  ignorance.  Kither  of  these  reasons 
will  "  go "  in  Wall  Street  for  a  time.  The  denizens 
of  that  neighborhood  only  care  for  the  price  fluc- 
tuations of  the  moment  and  it  matters  little  to 
them  whether  the  market  goes  up  for  merely  spec- 
ulative, as  distinguished  from  investment  reasons, 
as  long  as  the  market  does  go  up;  and  nothing  is 
more  liked  in  Wall  Street  than  a  "mystery," 
which  allows  the  imagination  full  play  as  to  what 
this  or  that  stock  may  sell  for  and  stimulates  fic- 
tion and  rumor  to  their  utmost  exploits. — New  York 
Sun. 


WALL  STBEET  LOST  AGAIN 


Overbid  by  Western  Bankers  on  the  Philippine  Bond 
lasne. 
Washington,  March  10. — For  the  third  time  in 
the  past  two  years  Western  financial  interests  today 
triumphed  over  capitalists  of  Wall  Street  in  a 
contest  for  Philippine  securities.  A  St.  Louis  con- 
cern, the  Mercantile  Trust  company,  will  get  the 
entire  issue  of  2%  million  dollars  of  bonds,  to  be 
isaned  for  public  improvements  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  bids  for  which  were  opened  at  the  War 
department  this  afternoon.  This  issue  will  bring 
the  aggregate  of  Philippine  securities  handled   by 
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Western  tapitalists  within  the  past  two  years  up 
to  8%  million  dollars.  If  the  St.  Louis  trust  com- 
pany had  not  gotten  the  bonds  sold  today  they 
would  still  have  been  taken  over  by  Western  cap- 
italists, for  the  second  highest  bid  waS  from  M.  L. 
Turner  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  third  highest 
from  C.  S.  Jobes  of  Kansas  City.  Turner  and  Jobes 
obtained  the  two  Philippine  bond  issues  of  3  million 
dollars  each. 

The  bonds  disposed  of  today  will  draw  4  per 
cent  interest  from  March  1st;  they  may  be  re- 
deemed in  the  discretion  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment any  time  after  they  have  run  ten  years  and 
they  are  payable  in  gold  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 
The  Philippine  securities  are  in  great  demand  by 
banks  and  trust  companies  as  well  as  by  investors 
and  there  was  sharp  rivalry  between  the  bidders. — 
Kansas   City  Star. 


THET  ABE   MAKING  MILIJONS 


Money    Boiling    from    Wall    Street    to    Men    Who 
"Held  On." 

New  York,  March  16. — Out  of  the  turmoil  of  Wall 
Street  there  is  pouring  a  steady  stream  of  money 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  "held  on"  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  bull  market.  So 
great  in  volume  is  this  stream  of  bank  notes  that 
it  represents  winnings  beyond  any  but  the  wildest 
dreams    of    avarice. 

Among  those  who  have  profited  to  the  extent  of 
millions  by  the  upward  trend  of  the  market  are 
William  Rockefeller,  E.  H.  Harriman,  John  W.  Gates 
and  C.  M.  Schwab.  With  them  numerous  lesser 
lights  in  the  world  of  finance  have  made  large  gains. 
One  of  the  facts  which  has  become  public  prop- 
erty in  the  street  is  that  concerning  the  immense 
winnings  of  William  Eockefeller  in  Union  Pacific. 
About  fifteen  months  ago,  when  Union  Pacific  was 
selling  for  about  79,  Mr.  Eockefeller  is  known  to 
have  purchased  at  least  100,000  shares  of  this 
stock.  Many  authorities  in  the  street  say  that  he 
secured  a  much  larger  block  of  the  stock,  but  that 
he  did  secure  100,000  shares  is  undisputed.  It  is 
known  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  disposed  of  little  or 
no  part  of  these  holdings,  and  meanwhile  this  stock 
has  advanced  fifty  points  in  value. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  still 
holds  the  greater  portion  of  the  stock,  which  he  se- 
cured more  than  a  year  ago,  he  stands  a  winner  in 
Union  Pacific  alone  to  the  extent  of  five  million 
dollars.  In  addition  to  his  holdings  in  Union  Pa- 
cific, Mr.  Rockefeller  is  known  to  have  bought  large 
blocks  of  other  securities  that  are  steadily  on  the 
advance.  His  winnings  in  the  present  bull  market 
are  estimated  conservatively  at  fifteen  million 
dollars. 

Another  capitalist  who  has  profited  in  Union  Pa- 
cific is  E.  H.  Harriman.  So  great  was  his  faith  in 
the  stock  of  this  road  that  some  time  last  year  he 
borrowed  $600,000,  with  which  he  purchased  120,000 
shares  of  Union  Pacific  at  75. 

Whether  Mr.  Harriman  would  have  held  this 
stock  until  the  present  time  had  he  been  free  to 
do  so,  is  problematical.  Actuated,  however,  either 
by  his  faith  in  the  stock,  or  by  the  knowledge  that 
if  he  sold  it  the  control  of  the  road  might  pass 
into  other  hands,  Mr.  Harriman  has  held  on  until 
the  stock  which  he  purchased  for  $600,000  is  now 
worth  twice  that  amount. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  former  head  of  the  Steel 
trust,  and  who  figured  prominently  in  the  troubles 
that  attended  this  combine  last  year,  is  said  to 
have  made  two  million   dollars   in   the  last   twelve 


months.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Schwab  purchased 
heavily  of  United  States  Steel  last  year  when  ev- 
ery one  else  was  getting  rid  of  their  holdings  in 
that   company. 

He  has  stated  to  his  friends  that  he  is  the  largest 
individual  holder  of  the  United  States  Steel  com- 
mon and  it  is  said  that  before  he  began  his  latest 
purchases  he  held  212,000  shares  of  the  common 
stock. 

By  the  rise  in  steel  during  the  present  bull  mar- 
ket Mr.  Schwab  has  certainly  profited  to  a  fabulous 
degree,  and  while  two  million  dollars  may  be  a 
slightly  exaggerated  figure,  it  is  known  to  be  near 
the  mark. 

John  W.  Gates,  at  the  head  of  a  pool  made  up 
of  Chicago  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
United  States  Steel  preferred,  recently  realized  one 
million  dollars  as  the  result  of  several  months' 
transactions.  The  pool  started  to  buy  when  the 
stock  was  selling  »t  around  $85,  and  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance of  about  ten  points. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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FALSE    BOOMS    COLIiAPSE 


Speculators     Give     Up     Attempts     to     Allure     the 
Public. 

New  York,  March  20. — Unquestionably  the  pleas 
made  by  the  conservative  element  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket for  caution  had  some  effect  during  the  week  just 
closed.  Securities  prices  at  first  were  highly  er- 
ratic, showing  the  continued  effect  of  realization 
sales  and  operations  of  bull  cliques  which,  it  was 
afterward  proved,  had  more  money  than  good  judg- 
ment. The  irregularity  finally  gave  way  to  a  clear- 
ly defined  reactionary  movement,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  pool  favorites  suffered  the  most.  This 
might  have  been  expected  considering  the  forced 
advance  in  prices  and  the  fictitious  level  to  which 
scores  of  stocks  have  been  lifted  mainly  on  rumors. 
In  the  decline,  however,  there  was  nothing  disor- 
derly. It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  public, 
whose  fears  and  hopes,  as  a  rule,  are  successfully 
played  upon,  is  still  a  comparatively  small  factor 
in  the  present  stock  market.  The  week's  opera- 
tions also  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  market  is 
fairly  well  within  the  control  of  the  professional 
operators.  Realizing  at  last  that  conditions  were 
against  them  in  the  furtherance  of  their  objects, 
this  element  decided  to  desist  and  allow  natural 
tendencies  to  take  their  course. — New  York  Herald. 


A  OBOWING  INDIFFEBENOE 


Outsiders  Do  Not  Appear  to  Care  Which  Way  the 
Market  Goes. 
New  York,  March  20. — By  the  concentration  of 
Stock  Exchange  business  is  meant  the  fact  that  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  dealings  on  the  floor 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  recently  for  the 
account  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  firms,  which 
would  indicate  either  that  the  market  was  one  in 
which  great  capitalists  and  corporation  plans  were 
outworking  or  that  speculation  had  become  of 
unusually  professional  and  daring  character.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  according  to  common  observa- 
tion general  commission  house  business  last  week 
decreased  and  that  the  ' '  public ' '  attitude  toward 
the  market  seemed  to  be  one  of  growing  indiffer- 
ence. Few  people  expressed  hostility  to  the  market 
or  declared  that  they  thought  a  fall  in  prices  was 
near,  or  averred  that  their  minds  were  possessed  of 
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Bubstantial  reasono  why  prices  shouhl  fall  at  all. 
Indeed,  the  moKt  frequent  comment  beard  was  that 
prices  seemed  likely  to  hold  their  present  level  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Nevertheless,  buyinK  orders 
from  outsiders  fell  off  and  the  stock  market  tended 
to   become   narrow. — New   York   Sun. 


GRANDIOSE  TAI.E8  FAII.ED 

Stories  of  Railroad  ConsoUdatlonB  and  Their  Uke 
Have  no  EUfect. 
New   York,   March   27. — It   has   been   fairly   well 
demonstrated    that    the   standard   issues   concerning 
which    a    multitude   of    consolidation    rumors    have 
been    circulated    have    advanced    to    prices    where 
holders  are  content  to  sell.     Hitherto  pools  and  the 
ordinary    professional    operators    have    found    their 
market  plans  comparatively  easy  of  success,  main- 
ly because  little  opposition  from  the  holders  of  long 
stock  was  felt.     Prices 
were  advanced  far  be- 
yond    the     investment 
basis    and    where    pur- 
chases   became    wholly 
a  matter  of  speculation 
for   the   future.      As  is 
usual  in  a  highly  spec- 
ulative  market,   expla- 
nations were  furnishe<l 
for      the      remarkable 
gains.    The  public  wa^ 
treated     to     grandiose 
tales  of  transcontinen- 
tal   railroad    consolida- 
tions and  pending  repe- 
titions of  the  Burling 
ton  deal  of  four  years 
ago.      For    weeks    our 
stock  market  has  been 
based    on    rumors    as- 
sisted by  an  easy  and 
abundant    money    mar- 
ket.     .\s    prices    were 
boldly      advanced      t  o 
more  and  more  attrac- 
tive   figures    it    was   to 
be    expected    that    the 
apathy    of    the    holder 
would  dwindle  and  that 
securities      would      be 
thrown   on  the   market 
more     freely     as     the 
quotations  continued  to  rise, 


II Kill   lAVK 


INSURANl/tS    FIKAN0I£RINO 


Apprehension   Over    an   Approaching   Crisis   in   In- 
surance Stocks. 

New  York,  April  9. — Very  little  attention  has 
been  heretofore  paid  in  this  column  to  the  Equi- 
table Life  scandal,  for  the  reason  that  the  matter, 
while  of  immense  and  intense  interest  in  the  finan- 
cial world,  seemed  to  be  regardeu  by  Wall  Street 
as  more  or  less  of  an  academic  affair,  at  least  so 
far  as  its  effect  upon  the  fluctuations  of  stock  mar- 
ket values  was  concerned.  No  more  extraordinary 
fact  than  that  such  developments  should  influence 
the  stock  market  so  little  has  passed  upon  our 
financial  records  in  recent  years.  In  former  times 
such  disclosures  would  have  shaken   Wall  Street  to 


its  depths.  Kven  now  danger  on  this  point  is  not 
very  far  away,  and  prudent  people  will  take  thought 
of  it.  The  Equitable  trouble  is  not  of  sudden 
grt>wth,  but  has  been  long  impending.  The  publie 
has  not,  (terbaps,  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  but 
for  years  in  insurance  circles  the  anomaly  has  been 
discussed  of  the  operation  under  a  mere  joint  stock 
manmgement  like  that  of  the  Equitable  of  a  life 
insurance  company  having  a  billion  and  a  half  of 
dollars  in  outstanding  policies  secured  by  asset* 
of  four  hundred  millions;  and  the  wonder  baa 
l>een  in  these  quarters  bow  long  a  reorganization  of 
the  Equitable  company,  with  a  consequent  prob- 
able "row,"  could  be  postponed.  Tt  must  be  said 
that  two  great  results  have  happened  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  affair  thus  far.  One  of  these  is  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  of  distrust  toward  the  life  in- 
surance business  as  a  whole.  People  are  saying 
not  that  life  insurance  is  wrong  in  principle  but 
that,  as  it  is  administered  in  this  country  today,  it 
coNts  too  much;  and  that  the  chief  reason  it  costs 

too  much  is  the  ex- 
travagance, mismanage- 
ment and  general  waste 
of  funds  that  has  been 
bred  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  vast  cash 
reserves  as  the  leading 
companies  now  possess. 
No  acquiescence  in  this 
sweeping  judgment  is 
bore  pretended,  hut, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
it  plainly  held  by  the 
public,  as  those  who 
have  taken  pains  to 
familiarize  themselves 
with  popular  sentiment 
must  be  fully  aware. 
The  current  belief  is 
that  the  cash  surpluses 
of  all  the  life  insurance 
companies  are  too  large 
for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  professedly 
exist  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned if  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  profits  by 
the  insurance  com- 
panies among  their  pol- 
icyholders took  place. 
If  this  feeling  gathers 
force  it  will  prove  a 
Wall  Street  influence  fast  enough,  since  it  will  check 
the  natural  growth  of  the  life  insurance  business  and 
com|>el  the  insurance  companies  to  recede  from  the 
prominent  position  as  buyers  in  the  market  for  new 
security  issues  which  they  have  long  maintained.  In 
the  second  place,  a  distinct  moral  shock  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  community  by  the  revelation  of 
the  fact  that  men  like  those  composing  the  Equit- 
able board  of  directors,  ranking  high  in  the  public 
esteem,  whose  names  have  been  synonyms  of  busi- 
ness watchfulness  and  sagacity,  have  been  willing 
to  lend  their  names  to  such  a  conduct  of  that  great 
institution  as  has  been  carried  on.  Some  of  these 
men,  no  doubt,  have  not  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  was  doing  in  the  Equitable  company,  and 
would  have  repudiated,  and  now  do  repudiate,  the 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  company's  executive 
managers  which  it  is  alleged  have  been  committed. 
But  what  were  they  directors  fort  It  seems  that 
a  great  many  of  them  were  mere  dummies  on  the 
Equitable  board,  holding  no  stock  in  the  company 
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except  that  given  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fication, and  not  being  even  policy-holders  in  the 
Equitable.  Is  this  the  way  our  great  fiduciary 
corporations  are  being  runt  This  is  the  question 
that  the  people  are  asking  each  other  all  over  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  California;  and,  while  up 
to  the  present  time  the  matter  has  made  no  ap- 
preciable mark  upon  security  prices,  it  is  a  rash 
assumption  that  no  mark  at  all  of  the  kind  will  at 
any  time  be  made.  The  old  Wall  Street  hand,  at 
least,  does  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  eflfect  that 
might  be  produced  upon  financial  affairs  by  just  a 
little  hoarding  of  money  from  such  a  cause  as 
described  in  each  city  or  small  town  throughout 
the  country.  People  in  the  country  at  large  do  not 
look  at  such  matters  as  this  Equitable  affair  with 
quite  the  same  nonchalance  and  cynicism  as  some 
of  those  closer  to  the  scene  of  action. — New  York 
Sun. 
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Interesting  Particulars  as  to  the  Beal  Nature  of  the 
C3hange— What  Happens  to  Silver. 

The  fact  that  Mexico  is  about  to  become,  in  effect, 
if  not  quite  literally,  a  gold-standard  country,  is 
of  interest,  not  only  to  students  of  economy,  but 
also  to  observers  of  world  politics.  For  about  two 
years  past,  the  Finance  Department  of  Mexico 
has  been  slowly  and  cautiously  preparing  itself  and 
the  country  for  the  change.  For  various  reasons, 
the  favorable  opinion  as  to  "currency  reform" 
which  has  been  hear*  in  Mexico  during  the  past 
year — and,  in  general,  public  opinion,  so  far  as 
expressed  at  all,  has  seemed  to  be  favorable — has 
not  been  intelligent  or  well-informed.  The  younger 
element  of  Mexicans,  in  sympathy  with  industrial 
progress  and  all  that  is  connected,  in  one  way  or 
another,  with  foreign  trade,  and  the  foreign  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
eager  to  see  any  system  of  currency  adopted  where- 
by the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  kept  from  fluc- 
tuating. But  there  has  been  a  very  influential 
opposition,  composed  in  general  of  what  one  may 
call  the  conservatives  of  the  country,  the  men 
whose  interests  are  in  vast  tracts  of  land;  to 
a  certain  extent,  also,  the  silver-mining  interests, 
and  in  general  all  those  who  represent  "Old  Mex- 
ico" and  its  methods. 

Dealing  With  the  Opposition. 

The  arguments  of  this  opposition  have  been  very 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  lengthy  exposition  of  the 
Government's  new  plans  made  by  Finance  Minister 
Jose  Limantour,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
reform,  as  he  was  of  the  consolidation  under  gov- 
ernment control  of  three  railroad  systems  last  year. 
He  admitted  that  the  high  rate  of  exchange  pre- 
vailing during  more  than  a  decade  past — the  low 
price  of  the  country's  currency,  in  other  words — 
has,  as  is  a  common  observation  in  countries  oper- 
ating with  cheap  money,  stimulated  exports.  This, 
he  says,  has  been  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
henequen,  or  the  sisal  fibre,  the  chief  non-mineral 
article  of  export  of  Mexico.  Yet  he  does  not  con- 
cede that  a  falling  monetary  unit,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  rising  rate  of  exchange,  can  in  general 
be  held  responsible  for  the  stimulus  to  internal  pro- 
duction and  exportation. 

The  building  of  railways  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  general  the  betterment  of  ways  of  com- 
munication and  of  internal  order,  are,  he  thinks, 
the  chief  influence  in  the  expansion  of  production 
and  commerce.  Still  more  influential  than  high 
exchange — whose  disadvantages,  he  thinks,  have  in 


recent  years  more  than  counterbalanced  its  advan- 
tages— was  the  removal,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
of  the  old  Spanish  system  of  alcabalas,  a  system 
whereby  taxes  were  laid  on  internal  commerce,  even 
between  towns  and  towns,  a  most  thorough-going 
application  of  the  protective-tariff  system. 

Kot  a  Full  Gold  Standard. 

The  minister's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  full  gold 
standard  for  Mexico,  at  least  for  the  present,  are: 

"The  excessive  expense  that  would  be  entailed 
by  the  substitution  of  gold  coins,  or  coins  con- 
vertible into  gold,  for  the  silver  dollar;  the  ob- 
vious expediency  of  retaining  in  circulation  the 
coin  which  the  people  have  been  accustomed  for 
centuries  past  to  regard  as  the  monetary  unit;  the 
severe  perturbation  that  would  be  incidental  to  .the 
demonetization  of  the  white  metal,  the  production 
of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
national  wealth;  and  various  other  reasons  equally 
cogent  militate  against  an  absolute  change  of  stand- 
ard brusquely  effected  without  regard  for  momen- 
tous interests  and  time-honored  traditions." 

However,  the  minister  hints  at  "the  use  of  gold 
coins  also  for  a  future  date,"  though  the  Govern- 
ment's immediate  aim  is  only  to  bring  about  fixity 
of  exchange  upon  a  gold  basis,  with  silver  coins 
in  use. 

Compensating  the  Silver  Party. 
Having  determined  to  take  away  the  free-coinage 
privilege,  the  Government  proposes  to  compensate 
the  mineowners  in  other  ways.  It  will  provide 
them  a  market  for  their  product  by  establishing 
depots  for  the  purchase  of  bar  silver.  The  coinage 
of  the  Mexican  dollar  for  export  will  continue,  and 
the  coinage  of  subsidiary  currency  for  circulation 
at  home  will  be  greater,  while  the  coinage  of  dollars 
for  domestic  circulation  will  not  altogether  cease, 
though  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
The  executive  is  given  authority,  in  the  bill  which 
is  about  to  pass  congress,  to  reduce  the  present 
coinage  and  stamp  taxes  and  dues  for  assay,  etc., 
and  to  reduce  the  maximum  of  the  tax  on  mineral 
productions  that  may  be  imposed  by  the  State  Gov- 
ernment from  2  to  1%  per  cent.,  also  to  reduce  the 
customs  dues  on  machinery  used  in  mining. 

Uses  of  Foreign  Credits. 

Mexico  will  have  the  "limping  standard" — that 
is,  a  silver  currency  based  on  gold.  But  it  will  not 
be  in  just  the  way  adopted  by  Japan,  more  recently 
by  the  Philippine  Government,  and,  in  a  sontewhat 
modified  form,  by  Singapore,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously adopted  in  modified  form  by  the  Government 
of  Inaia.  In  the  first  place,  the  parity  of  a-  coin 
circulating  at  more  than  its  intrinsic  value  in-  gold 
is  not  to  be  maintained  by  the  Mexican  Government 
by  the  sale  of  drafts  at  par  exchange  rates  upon 
demand.  In  order  to  create  the  gold  fund  neces- 
sary lor  this,  says  Minister  Limantour,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sell  at  least  $40,000,000  in  gold  bonds. 
While  this  has  been  rejected  as  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
one  notes  that  the  Government  does  expect  to  exert 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  rate  of  exchange 
by  the  use  oi  its  credit.  It  has  close  relations  with 
the  domestic  banking  corporations,  and  the  bankers 
have  already  held  a  meeting  and  pledged  their. co- 
operation. If  the  rate  of  exchange  goes  above  3.05 
to  1,  funds  now  deposited  in  New  York  from. the 
recent  issue  of  $40,000,000  in  gold  bonds  will  be 
drawn  upon  to  hasten  its  return  to  par,  at  two  for 
one,  the  aim  being  to  maintain  a  value  of  50  cents 
or  a  trifle  more  for  the  Mexican  dollar. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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THE   FIGHT   IN   THE   EQXnTABLE 


Money  Kings  Are  Aligned  in  Struggle  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Vast  Wealth. 

New  York. — Kings  of  finance  are  now  en- 
gaged in  battle  royal  for  one  of  the  world's 
richest  financial  prizes — control  of  the  great  Equit- 
able corporation,  with  its  $400,000,000  of  assets, 
its  surplus  of  $80,000,000  and  a  business  that  reaches 
into  the  billions. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  James  J.  Hill,  George  J.  Gould, 
Jacob  H.  Schiflf,  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  August  Bel- 
mont, Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Henry  C.  Frick,  Darius  O.  Mills,  M. 
E.  Ingalls,  Brayton  Ives,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  John  D. 
Crimmins — these  and  still  more  princes  of  industry 
and  monarchs  of  money's  realms  are  amid  the 
trees  and  shrubs  that  skirt  the  firing  line.  Where 
the  underbrush  is  thickest,  screened  from  even 
chance  cross-fire,  but  where  he  can  sweep  the  field 
and  the  ambuscade  with  his  eye,  there  lurks  the 
giant  form  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

That  is  New  York's  idea  of  the  great  Equitable 
fight  at  this  stage.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  all 
these  giants  line  up,  Dut  the  wise  ones  realize  that 
E.  H.  Harriman  is  leading  the  fight  in  behalf  of 
James  Hazen  Hyde,  controling  stockholder  of  the 
Equitable  society,  and  that,  covertly,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  leading  the  fight  against  Hyde.  King 
Morgan,  according  to  New  York's  impression,  fights 
Hyde  because  he  wants  to  cripple  or  destroy  King 
Harriman,  newest  of  the  great  "  reorganizers "  of 
railroads  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

It  isn  't  entirely  whether  a  young  exquisite  of  Fifth 
avenue,  who  pins  bunches  of  violets  on  the  heads 
of  his  horses  when  he  drives  and  is  addicted  to 
various  vagaries  of  fashion,  is  a  fit  person  to  con- 
trol the  destines  of  the  gigantic  institntion  in  which 
the  savings  and  trust  funds  of  millions  of  people 
are  held. 

Hunt  for  Inner  Secrets. 

Ostensibly  that  was  what  afflicted  the  Equitable 
and  caused  its  sedate  officers  worry  in  the  original 
stages  of  the  trouble,  but  now  it  is  the  battle  of 
the  millionaires  that  interests  New  ^ork,  while  the 
country  at  large  looks  deeper  into  the  things  that 
may  be  unfolded  as  a  result  of  their  strife  for 
supremacy. 

One  side  of  the  Equitable  controversy,  taking 
Mr.  Hyde  more  seriously  than  it  seemed  to  at 
first,  now  says  the  young  man  is  a  dictator — or 
something  as  strong  as  a  dictator — who  stands  be- 
tween them  and  the  interests  of  the  600,000  policy 
holders  who  have  a  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  that  they  have  established.  The 
side  that  pins  its  faith  to  the  cause  of  the  young 
man,  embracing  some  of  the  most  powerful  finan- 
ciers in  the  world,  is  accused  of  using  Mr.  Hyde  as 
a  tool,  through  whom  it  may  utilize  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  corporation  for  the  private  ag- 
grandizement of  the  memoers  of  the  clique. 

Bomance   of   Vast  Biches. 

The  story  is  as  romantic  as  the  tale  of  Monte 
(Jristo,  with  possibilities  as  tragic  as  the  individual 
reader  may  wish  to  conjure  in  his  imagination. 

James  Hazen  Hyde's  father,  the  late  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  founded  the  Equitable  Society  in  1859.  The 
elder  Hyde  was  a  clerk  for  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  a  young  man  of  energy  and 
ability,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a 
company  of  his  own.  The  present  Equitable  in- 
stitution is  the  monument  to  his  memory,  reared  by 


himself,  and  the  grandeur  of  which  he  beheld  long 
before   his   death   in   1899. 

The  youth  of  James  Hazen  Hyde  was  of  the 
gilded  kind  conventional  to  the  sons  of  New  York's 
multi-millionaires.  He  had  everything  that  he 
wanted  and  much  that  he  didn't  need.  He  was  sent 
to  Harvard,  and  took  his  private  cook  to  college 
with  him — not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  cook  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  education,  but  so  as  to  have 
food  prepared  to  his  taste. 

Fad.  of  Things  French. 

The  COOK  was  a  Frenchman,  and  throughout  his 
career  young  Hyde  has  made  a  fad  of  everything 
French.  In  college  he  made  a  specialty  of  the  study 
of  the  French  language;  he  established  French  cults 
in  America,  trimmed  his  beard  in  .^enri  III.  fashion, 
had  his  clothes  made  in  Paris,  and  cultivated  the 
Parisian  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  uplifting  of 
eyebrows  in  conversation.  He  spent  much  time  in 
the  gay  capital  and  spent  fortunes  while  he  orna- 
mented the  boulevards. 

To  this  young  man  Henry  B.  Hyde  left  his  stock 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  James 
Hazen  Hyde,  the  son,  so  it  is  asserted,  regards  the 
great  institution  as  a  family  affair.  Since  vested 
with  great  responsibilities  young  Hyde  has  con- 
tinued his  spectacular  career  as  a  society  man,  and 
has  gratified  his  penchant  for  making  a  splash  in 
public  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  ways.  He  is  the 
best  amateur  "whip"  in  New  York,  and  maintains 
expensive  stables  in  town  and  at  his  country  place 
which  are  said  to  cost  $20,000  a  year  to  keep  up. 
Pedestrians  stare  at  his  picturesque  equipages  when 
he  drives  down  the  avenue,  and  when  he  walks  they 
stop  to  gaze  at  his  cravats.  As  vice-president  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  Mr.  Hyde 
draws  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Control  in  Small  Capital. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  vast  as  the  Equit- 
able corporation  is,  its  capital  is  only  $100,000,  and 
this  capital  stock  pays  its  holders  in  dividends  only 
7  per  cent  annually.  But  that  almost  infinitesimal 
capital  controls  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  constitute  the  assets  and  reserve  funds  of  the 
company.  The  salary  of  the  vice-president  alone 
is  as  great  as  the  entire  capital — twice  that  of  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — but 
it  is  the  argument  of  corporation  directories,  which 
few  dispute,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  seemingly 
fabulous  salaries  to  secure  men  who  are  capable  of 
administering  immense  volumes  of  wealth  so  that 
it  will  produce  more  wealth  for  those  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

Opposed  to  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  directorate  of  the 
Equitable  the  central  figure  is  James  W.  Alexander, 
president  of  the  corporation,  whose  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  society  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Hydes.  Mr.  Alexander  is  now  in  the  608, 
trained  in  the  insurance  business,  and  chief  expon- 
ent of  the  idea  of  mutualizing  the  Equitable. 

Between  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  James  W.  Alexander 
there  was  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  that  linked 
them  together  in  both  the  social  and  business  world. 
Mr.  Alexander  knew  of  the  elder  Hyde's  hope  that 
his  son  should  succeed  in  time  to  his  powers,  and  it 
was  the  bond  of  sympathy  existing  before  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  the  company,  it  is  said,  that  in- 
spired the  president  and  his  fellow  officers  to  make 
the  son  of  23  years  vice-president  of  the  Equitable. 
Son  Heir  of  Founder. 

The  founder  of  tne  company  had  left  his  stock 
in  trust,  so  that  it  could  not  be  sold  or  distributed 
until  his  son  became  30  years  old.  President  Alex- 
ander is  one   of  the  three   trustees,   another  being 
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James  U.  Hyde  himself,  and  the  latter  has  a  veto 
upon  the  election  of  all  officers  propoeed  by  the 
other  two.  which  practically  gives  him  full  control 
of  the  stock,  except  as  to  disposing  of  it. 

It  will  be  a  few  months  only  before  Mr.  Hyde 
rearhe*  the  age  of  30  years,  and  then,  if  he  chooses, 
he  can  sell  bis  stock,  and  with  it  the  control  of 
$400,000,000  of  trust  assets.  President  Alexander's 
dcHire  to  niutuHlir.e  the  Kquituble  company  without 
delay  is  understood  to  have  l)een  because  of  the 
near  approach  of  this  milestone  in  young  Hyde's 
life.  Mutualizing  means  giving  the  control  of  the 
company's  administration  to  its  600,000  policy 
holders  and  taking  it  away  from  the  holders  of  the 
$100,0<HI   capital   stock. 

Kdward  H.  Harriman,  railroad  king,  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed  at  one  period  of  the  recent  move- 
ment looking  to  mutualization  of  the  Equitable  that 
he  would  spend  fortunes  before  he  would  see  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  turned  over  to  its  policy 
holders. 

Harriman  as  Hyde  Aid. 

Possibly  there  is  significance  in  this  remark  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Harriman  is  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  James  H.  Hyde  and  is  one  among  what  are 
declared  to  be  "dummy"  directors  in  the  corpora- 
tion. Naturally  the  directors  have  to  be  nominally 
stockholders,  but  it  is  the  general  understanding 
that  most  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  kings  of 
finance  whi>«e  names  are  found  in  the  directorate 
of  the  Kquitable  Life  Assurance  Society  own  stock 
only  so  far  that  they  have  received  a  few  shares 
apit'ce  in  escrow  from  James  H.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Harriman,  whose  intense  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  corporation  and  opposition  to  mutualiza- 
tion  have  been  severely  criticised  on  the  ground  that 
he  himself  was  not  even  a  policy  holder  in  the  com- 
pany, became  insured  in  it,  he  declared,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  when  the  circumstances  that  have  de- 
veloped were  foreseen. 

Mr.  Harriman.  moreover,  has  been  charged  with 
borrowing  large  amounts  of  money — millions  and 
millions — from  the  Kquitable 's  strong  box  to  float 
his  railroad  enterprises,  and  what  is  known  as  Har- 
riman bonds  form  a  large  item  of  investment  on 
the  Equitable 's  books. 

Schifl  Said  to  Profit. 

Jacob  H.  SehifT  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  k  Co., 
who  resigned  from  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Equitable  not  long  ago,  also  is  accused  of  having 
profited  individually  through  the  manipulation  of 
Kquitable  millions,  although  there  is  a  law  that  pro- 
hibits the  directors  of  insurance  companies  from  us- 
ing the  trust  funds  under  their  administration  for 
their  personal  alvantage. 

Most  of  the  attacks  directed  at  Harriman  and  in- 
cidentally at  Bchiff  have  come  through  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  The  power  behind  the  Sun 
is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  This  fact  is  pretty  gener- 
ally understood  in  well  posted  circles,  and  the  infer- 
ence in  this  case,  in  consequence,  is  that  Morgan  is 
on  the  warpath  for  Harriman,  jealous  of  the  latter 's 
"pull"  with  the  Equitable  and  its  almost  limitlen 
resources  for  organizing  and  reorganizing  monster 
railroad  enterprises. 

The  list  of  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  reveals  the  names  of  most  of  the 
men  who  are  identified  with  the  great  railroad  and 
industrial  combinations  of  the  country.  Fully  to 
understand  what  this  battle  royal  of  millionaires 
means  the  directorate,  which  follows,  will  help 
much: 

J.  W.  Alexander,  William  Alexander,  H.  M.  Alex- 
ander.  V.   B.    Alexander,  J.   H.   Hyde,   Lonis   Fitz- 


gerald, O.  E.  Tarbell,  O.  T.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Mclntyre, 
W.  A.  Wheeloek,  C.  M.  Depew,  V.  P.  Snyder,  H.  C. 
Deming,  A.  W.  Krech,  H.  C.  t^ick,  T.  D.  Jordan, 
J  H.  Schiir,  J.  J.  Astor,  E.  H.  Ilarriman,  August 
Belmont,  C.  8.  Smith,  A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  Brayton 
Ives,  T.  T.  Eckert,  J.  A.  Stewart,  J.  F.  de  Navarro, 
J.  J.  MeCook,  K.  T.  Lincoln,  H.  W.  Winthrop,  C.  L. 
Blair,  J.  J.  Hill,  David  H.  Moffatt,  D.  O.  Mills,  W. 
C.  Van  Home,  L.  P.  Morton,  C.  N.  Bliss,  John 
Sloane,  T.  O.  Cixy\vT,  8.  M.  Inman,  O.  H.  Squire,  J. 
T.  Low,  Bradish  Johnson,  G.  J.  Gould,  M.  K.  Ingalls, 
H.  C.  Haarstick,  J.  B.  Forgan,  T.  J.  Coolidge,  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  Marvin  Uughitt,  M.  H.  Dodge. 

Interest  of  tbe  B«iilu. 

To  what  extent  the  interests  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  are  involved  in  the  control  of  the 
Equitable  is  shown  in  the  make-up  of  the  executive 
committee,  in  which  the  whole  management  of  the 
company  is  concentrated.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  seven  Hyde  men  and  five  Alexander  men, 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Hyde  faction  some  persons  see  particular  reason 
for  the  opposition  to  the  plan  of  mutualization,  for 
which  President  Alexander  has  been  fighting. 

The  seven  Hyde  men  on  the  executive  committee 
are: 

James  H.  Hyde;  William  H.  Mclntyre,  fourth 
vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Life;  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  a  director  in  the  Equitable 
Life;  Valentine  P.  Snyder,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce;  H.  C.  Deming,  president  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company;  Alvin  W.  Krech,  presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company;  Henry  Clay 
Frick,  director  of  the  Equitable. 

The  five  Alexander  men  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee are: 

John  W.  Alexander;  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Equitable;  George  T.  Wilson,  third 
vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Life;  Thomas  D. 
Jordan,  comptroller  of  the  Equitable  Life;  William 
A.  Wheeloek,  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life. 

Some  Styled  "Dummies." 

In  the  full  directorate  the  list  of  "dummy" 
directors  is  said  to  include  the  following: 

A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road;  Bobert  T.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  and  son  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  greatest  owner 
of  real  estate  in  the  city;  Alfred  Gwynne  Vander- 
bilt, chief  heir  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  August  Bel- 
mont, president  of  the  Interborough  Railway  Com- 
pany; George  Jay  Gould,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Bailway  Company;  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
United  States  senator;  E.  H.  Harriman,  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company;  Jacob  H. 
Sehifr,  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co. 

It  was  a  little  while  after  Mr.  Hyde  gave  his 
fancy  dress  party  at  Sherry's  at  a  reported  cost 
of  $100,000  that  the  public  began  to  hear  rumblings 
from  the  directors'  room  of  the  Equitable.  The 
newspapers  had  exploited  the  frolics  of  the  fancy 
dress  affair,  including  a  reported  dance  by  a  famous 
French  actress  on  a  table  about  daylight  in  the 
morning.  President  James  W.  Alexander  of  Pres- 
byterian ancestry  first  expressed  bis  nervousness 
over  such  "goings  on,"  and  whispered  that  the 
business  of  the  Equitable  was  being  injured  im 
mensely  by  the  antics  of  the  controlling  spirit  in 
the  corporation.  Young  Mr.  Hyde,  it  was  an- 
nounced, must  resign. 

Fizat  Attack  in  Open. 

On  February  7tb  the  thirty-seven  executive  heads 
of  the  Equitable  Society  signed  a  formal  petition 
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to  the  directors  begging  that  Mr.  Hyde  be  ousted 
from  the  oflSce  of  vice-president.  At  the  same  time 
President  Alexander  drew  up  a  long  statement,  con- 
taining specific  charges,  these  same  charges  having 
been  the  basis  for  the  demand  that  Mr.  Hyde  get 
out.  Four  days  previous  to  this  Mr.  Hyde  and 
President  Alexander  had  a  conference,  at  which  the 
former  was  informed  of  the  plans  for  the  meeting 
on  the  7th,  when  new  officers  were  to  be  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Some  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Hyde,  not 
all  of  which,  however,  were  included  in  the  formal 
complaint,  were: 

That  he  had  given  a  farewell  dinner  to  M.  Jules 
Cambon,  ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
France,  the  expense  of  which,  placed  at  $30,000, 
had  been  charged  to  the  Equitable  Society. 

That  he  frequently  had  extravagantly  entertained 
persons  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  giving  social 
attentions  and  wrongfully  taken  the  expense  there- 
for from  the  society's  treasury,  on  the  plea  that 
the  entertainments  benefited  the  society  by  adver- 
tising it. 

Misuse  of  Funds  Charged. 

That  he  had  used  funds  of  the  company  to  defray 
the  expense  of  his  $100,000  fancy  bail,  and  that  he 
had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Paris,  giving  social 
entertainments,  the  expense  of  which,  as  well  as  that 
entailed  in  traveling  between  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Paris  and  of  living  in  the  French  capital, 
had  been  charged  to  the  Equitable  Society. 

It  was  charged  further  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  no 
experience  in  the  insurance  or  any  other  business, 
and  that  he  never  had  rendered  any  service  to  the 
society. 

From  time  to  time,  still  other  charges  against  Mr. 
Hyde  came  out,  among  them  one  that  the  super- 
intendent of  his  country  estate  was  maintained  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  insurance  company  at  a  salary 
of  $7,500,  and  that  the  colored  porter  of  his  private 
palace  car,  the  ' '  Bay  Shore, ' '  who,  when  the  car 
is  not  in  commission,  occupies  a  prominent  place 
outside  Mr.  Hyde's  suite  of  offices  in  the  Equitable 
Building,  also  was  paid  from  the  company's  treas- 
ury. In  explanation  of  the  alleged  superintendent 
of  the  country  estate  Mr.  Hyde  said  that  the  man  at- 
tended to  much  of  the  foreign  business  of  the  com- 
pany, doing  the  work  at  Mr.  Hyde's  home. 

Tries  to  Oust  Alexander. 

Stormy  meetings  of  the  Equitable  board  of  direc- 
tors followed  the  attempt  to  oust  Mr.  Hyde,  who  in 
turn  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  defeat  the  re- 
election of  President  Alexander.  Only  two  direc- 
tors, however,  voted  against  the  venerable  execu- 
tive— an  executive  who  is  not  at  the  head  of  either 
the  executive  or  finance  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Hyde  is  chairman — those  two  being  Mr.  Hyde  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Harriman. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  Mr.  Hyde 
read  a  long  statement,  accusing  President  Alexander 
of  conspiracy  to  ruin  him,  and  in  which,  referring 
to  the  proposed  plan  for  mutualizing  the  society, 
Mr.  Hyde  said: 

"There  can  be  no  long-continued  disguise  of  the 
true  purpose  of  the  present  movement.  Its  purpose 
is  to  transfer  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the 
Equitable  society,  and  its  management,  to  a  coterie 
of  men  whose  more  immediate  contact  with  the 
policy  holders  would  place  them  in  a  favored  posi- 
tion to  obtain  the  proxies  of  the  latter,  and  Mr. 
Alexander's  gross  breach  of  trust  to  my  father 
and  to  me,  with  which  I  here  solemnly  charge  him, 


has   none   but   the   most   specious   pretext   of   higb 
motive. ' ' 

Silent  on  Shortcomings. 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Hyde  also  said: 

"I  shall  not  discuss  any  personal  shortcomings- 
of  my  own.  That  such  have  been  charged  is  a 
sufficient  reason  to  me  for  desiring  to  make  the 
most  absolute  commitment,  for  an  extended  period,, 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable  Society  to  its  present 
high  management. 

"I  propose  that  the  stock  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested be  transferred  to  trustees  to  be  voted  for  five- 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

"In  the  meantime  the  board  can  consider  the- 
question  of  transfer  of  voting  control  to  the  policy 
holders  and  the  methods  of  conserving  the  stability 
and  safety  oi  the  company  in  case  oi  such  change.. 

"If  the  board,  upon  consideration,  determines 
to  retire  the  stock,  I  shall  cheerfully  co-operate 
in  the  change  in  any  way  which  has  due  regard 
to  the  rights  and  equities  of  both  stockholders  and 
policy  holders." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  at  which  this 
address  was  made  an  amended  charter  was  agreed 
to,  which  provided  for  a  division  of  directorate  be- 
tween the  stockholders  and  policy  holders,  by  means 
of  which  the  policy  holders  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years  would  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors.. 

Protest  Amended  Charter. 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  state  de- 
partment of  insurance,  but  subsequently  a  commit- 
tee of  policy  holders  went  to  Albany  and  protested 
against  the  scheme. 

It  was  afterward  found  that  President  Alexander 
had  written  to  the  state  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance expressing  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
divided  system  of.  control,  and,  on  behalf  of  Hyde, 
Mr.  Alexander  was  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the 
directorate  in  having  inspired  the  policy  holders' 
committee  to  take  the  action  it  did. 

At  the  head  of  the  policy  holders  committee,, 
which  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Equitable  drama,  is  John  D.  Crimmins,  who,  while 
siding  with  President  Alexander  for  immediate 
mutualization,  has  shown  friendship  for  Mr.  Hyde. 

While  the  committee  of  policy  holders  was  mak- 
ing its  original  play  another  phase  of  the  case  ap- 
peared in  a  suit  brought  by  State  Senator  Brackett 
for  Mary  S.  Young,  a  policy  holder,  as  well  as  the 
owner  of  a  share  of  stock  in  the  Equitable  com- 
pany, to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  $100,000 
salary  to  Mr.  Hyde  and  to  restrain  the  "one-man- 
power" along  financial  lines. 

Turns  Ouns  on  Harriman. 

As  to  Mr.  Harriman 's  financial  dealings  in  con- 
nection with  the  funds  of  the  Equitable,  the  New 
York  Sun,  back  of  whom  is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
has  devotel  columns  of  editorial  and  news  space 
to  prove  that  the  big  Wall  street  "  reorganizor " 
has  not  used  his  own  money  for  his  financial 
schemes,  but  has  used  the  money  which  the  600,000 
policy  holders  of  the  insurance  society  have  con- 
tributed in  premiums. 

An  anonymous  informant — who  may  or  may  not 
be  someone  identified  with  the  banking  house  at 
Wall  and  Broad  streets — is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Mr.  Harriman,  through  young  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr. 
Schiff,  used  the  funds  of  the  society  to  get  control 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This  con- 
trol was  secured,  it  is  asserted,  by  buying  up  the- 
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preferred  stock,  organizing  a  lyndieate  and  borrow- 
ing from  the  Equitable  and  the  trust  companies 
in  which  the  society's  funds  were  deposited  the 
money  to  foot  the  bill.  This,  it  is  declared,  was 
made  possible  because  of  the  board  of  dummy  di- 
rectors. And  then,  it  is  declared,  Messrs.  Uarri- 
man,  Schiff  and  Hyde  turned  around  and  sold  the 
securities  to  the  Equitable  society. 

Proof  SMn  la  B«port. 

In  proof  of  these  allegations  the  report  of  the 
Equitable  sent  to  the  state  superintendent  of  in- 
surance January  1,  1905,  is  quoted.  This  report 
contains  the  following  list  under  the  caption  "Uar- 
riman  securities  (Union  Pacific  and  allied  com- 
panies) owned  by  the  Equitable:" 

Par  Market 

value.  value. 

Ore.  R.  B.  k  Nav.  4s $      822,000  «      841,522 

So.    Pac,  Cen.   Pac.   through 

Short  Line  4s 1,000,000         977,500 

So.  Pac,  Cent  Pac.  4s 3,450.000       3,488,812 

So.  Pac,  Cent.  Pac.  4s 710,000         671,837 

So.  Pac  4V4b 1,150,000       1,155,750 

Union  Pac.  48 3,085,000       3,254,075 

U.  P.,  Oregon  Short  Line  6«. .  2,457,000  3,058,965 
U.  P.,  Oregon  Short  Line  58. .  995,000  1,184,050 
U.  P.,  Oregon  Short  Line  48..  1,450,000  1,406,500 
U.  P.,  Utah  *  Northern  7b.  ..     1,124,000       1,208,000 

U.  P.  48 .  .      1,600,000       1,810,000 

U.  P.  5e... ..        350,000         350,437 

U.  P.  pfd.  stock 1,780,000       1,722,150 

Total    $19,973,000  $21,130,498 

In  the  same  report  to  the  insurance  department 
thrrr  is  a  table  showing  Equitable  loans  on  Harri- 
man  securities.  These  securities  are  not  bonds  and 
storks,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  criticism  that  an 
institution  not  engaged  in  the  banking  business, 
but  intrusted  with  the  premiums  of  600,000  policy 
holders,  indulges  in  ill-advised  financial  operations 
when  it  lends  money  on  collateral  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  mere  trifles. 

Loans  to  Railroad  King. 
The  Equitable  loans  on  Uarriman  securities  are 


shown  to  be  as  follows: 
Par 
value. 

U.  P.  com  stock.  .$1,000,000 


Cen.  Pac.  1st  4b. 
P.R.B.8tk,(par50). 
So.Pac.  com.  stk. 
So.Pac  pfd.  stk. 
U.  P.  pfd.  stk... 


300,000 

50,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

250,000 


Or.  S.  Lins  ref .  48.  2,700,000 
U.  P.  conv.  4s.  . .   1,450,000 


Market 

value. 

$1,120,000  \ 

308,250  / 

69,125  1 

630,000  i 

577,500  f 

244,375  J 

2,629,125 
1,649,375 


Amount 
loaned. 

$1,150,000 


$1,160,000 

$1,250,000 

2,150,000 
1,300,000 


ToUl    $5,850,000 

The  policy  holders'  committee,  it  is  reported, 
learned  that  the  purchases  of  Harriman  securities 
from  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  by  the  Harriman  Hyde 
board  of  directors  during  the  year  1904  alone 
amounted  to  $20,000,000,  and  that  on  these  pur 
chases  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  SchifT  is  a  partner 
realized  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  or  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Schiff  was  pushed  to  a  point  during  the  time 
the  Equitable  fight  has  been  the  hottest  where  he 
consulted  his  attorneys  as  to  the  operations  he  had 
indulged  in,  as  a  result  of  which  he  issued  a  state- 
ment that  he  was  advised  nothing  improper  had 
been  done,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  his 
firm  should  not  continue  to  deal  with  the  society  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 

While  charges,  criminations  and  rocriminations 
have  Deen  going  on  among  directors  of  the  Equitable 
and  the  money  kings  so  vitally  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  the  affair,  there  have  been  various  at- 
tempts to  fix  up  schemes  for  mutualizing  the  com- 
pany, which  have  partly  succeeded. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hyde  faction  will  continue 
in  the  control  of  the  executive  committee.  In  the 
meantime,  also — in  the  coming  June — Mr.  Hyde 
will  reach  hiB  thirtieth  year.  The  800  shares  of  the 
1000  shares  of  Equitable  stock  left  him  by  his 
father  then  become  his  to  do  with  as  he  may  pleas*. 
Ho  might  sell  his  stock  to  money  kings  who  have 
more  taste  for  real  business  than  he  has,  and  they 
might  find  ways  to  prevent  the  control  of  the  so- 
ciety and  its  fabulous  strong  box  from  leaving  their 
hands. — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


Three  Monroe  Doctrines 


GERMAN  EMPEROR'S  DRAMATIC  COUP  IN  MOROCCO  GIVES  THE 
NATIONS  A  THIRD  "OPEN  DOOR"  AND  A  THIRD  GUARAN- 
TEE OF  "TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY." 


The   accession   of   Mr.    Roosevelt   to   the  in  declaring  that  he  would  continue  to  the 

Presidency,  it  will  be  remembered,  escaped  best  of  his  capabilities  the   policy  of  Mc- 

a  fatal  effect  upon  Wall  Street  partially  be-  Kinley  and   partially  because   Wall   Street 

cause  of  the  President's  singular  foresight  united  in  a  determined  effort  not  to  permit 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  FLY 

Might  be  considered  funny,  if  he  wasn  't  so  darned 

exasperating. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


a  panic.  From  time  to  time  since  that  oc- 
casion, the  market  has  been  severely  shaken 
by  the  President's  rigorous  attitude  and  his 
seeming  unconcern  as  to  the  effect  of  his  con- 
duct upon  the  machinery  of  finance.  In 
view  of  all  this  it  is  interesting  to  observe  an 
incident  during  the  last  few  weeks  which 
has  had  just  the  opposite  effect,  namely, 
stimulated  a  "boom"  in  stock  exchange 
transactions.  The  incident  is  the  President's 
expanded  application  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. 

Not  quite  the  same  effect  has  been  the  sud- 
den declaration  of  what  is  called  a  new 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. The  diplomatic  field,  now,  apparent- 
ly is  provided  with  three  Monroe  doctrines. 
One  is  the  original  one  whereby  the  United 
States  pledges  the  integrity  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics.  The  second  is  the  one 
whereby  the  several  nations  of  Europe  ac- 
cede to  the  American  request  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  China  be  permanently  protected. 
The  third  is  the  one  whereby  the  German 
Emperor  insists  that  Morocco — which  vir- 
tually means  the  north  coast  of  Africa — be 
not  obligated  to  extend  favored  treatment 
to  any  one  nation.  France,  so  far  from 
raising  the  protest  that  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated,  has   made  peaceable   cause   with 


Germany's  attitude,  and  there  thus  disap- 
pears from  the  field  of  vision  any  possibil- 
ity of  impending  national  quarrels  save  the 
grim  one  now  prevailing  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  Arbitration,  agreed  to  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  did  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Senate,  but  it  has  met 
the  active  and  practical  advocacy  of  the 
rulers  of  the  leading  nations,  and  is  at  least 
that  far  toward  permanent  establishment. 
A  sanguine  forecast  of  the  relations  of  na- 
tions might  say  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  international  law  will  be  as  much 
against  physical  dispute  between  nations  as 
local  law  is  against  physical  dispute  be- 
tween individuals. 


PRESIDENT   CAUSES   STOCK   BOOM 


Santo    Domingo    Plan    Puts    Up    Prices    of    South 
American  Bonds. 

London,  April  4. — A  curious  but  perhaps  logical 
outcome  of  President  Roosevelt's  Santo  Domingo 
policy  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  today  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  who  has  special 
knowledge  of  developments  in  South  American  se- 
curities. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  said  he,  "that  President 
Roosevelt's  new  version  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo,  has 
brought  about  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  what 
threatens  to  be  one  of  the  worst  gambling  crazes 
we  have  had  in  years.  I  am  afraid  that  before  it 
is  over  there  will  be  enormous  loss  to  the  British 
public. 

"The  conviction  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  a 
lot  of  people  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  constituted 
himself  collecting  agent  for  the  world  in  regard  to 
all  claims  running  against  South  American  re- 
publics, and  this  conviction  has  resulted  in  grand 
speculation  in  South  American  bonds  very  much 
like  the  speculation  several  years  ago  in  South 
African  mines,  which  resulted  so  disastrously. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  boom  in  these 
bonds.  Many  of  them  have  been  run  up  to  double 
their  former  prices,  and  the  movement  is  still  go- 
ing on.  A  man  who  is  engaged  in  this  speculation 
said  to  me  yesterday  when  I  advised  him  to  get 
out: 

"  'It  is  a  sure  thing.  Why  should  I  get  out? 
Roosevelt  has  made  up  his  mind  to  free  the  whole 
South  American  Continent  of  debt  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  Patagonia.  What  he  is  doing  in 
Santo  Domingo  he  is  going  to  do  everywhere  else. 

"  'There  was  a  time  when  the  American  Gov- 
ernment constituted  the  worst  obstacle  we  had  to 
encounter  in  the  collection  of  South  American 
bonds.  We  were  always  running  against  some 
American  interest  when  we  tried  to  get  our  money 
out  of  those  blooming  republics.  It  is  changed 
now.  Roosevelt's  got  the  right  idea  of  things. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  according  to  his  theory,  im- 
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poaes  an  obligation  on  the  American 
Government  to  pay  their  debts.  All 
that  we  fellows  on  this  side  of  the 
water  have  to  do  is  to  holler  for  our 
money,  and   he'll   get   it   for   us. 

"  'Santo  Domingo  is  a  precedent, 
and  it  will  only  take  two  or  three 
more  eases  to  make  it  an  estab- 
lished principle  that  every  debt 
owing  by  a  South  American  Bepublic 
is  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"  'That  man  Roosevelt  has  done 
a  big  thing  for  English  and  Con- 
tinental investors.  He  has  put 
value  into  worthless  securities.  The 
beat  thing  on  the  London  Exchange 
is  to  buy  these  South  American 
bonds.  It  doesn't  mak«  any  dif- 
ference which,  except  that  the  more 
worthless  they  have  seemed  in  the 
past  and  the  lower  the  price,  the 
greater  will   be  the  appreciation.' 

"I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  this  expectation 
that  Mr.  Boosevelt  will  make  all  those  bankrupt 
countries  pay  up,"  my  informant  went  on  to  say. 
' '  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  people 
who  are  buying  South  Americans  on  the  strength 
of  this  expectation  will  come  to  grief.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  see  people  investing  their  money 
under  such  a  delusion. 

' '  Take  a  bond  that  was  selling  at  5  a  few  (nonths 
ago,  which  sells  at  10  now,  and  which 
may  run  up  to  20  and  even  higher. 
Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  make  the  country  that  issued 
it  pay  it  offt  I  don't.  My  belief 
is  that  whatever  sum  represents  the 
appreciation  in  that  security  due  to 
this  unfortunate  speculation  will  be 
money    absolutely    thrown   away. 

"I  wonder  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
any  idea  of  the  great  injury  that 
is  growing  out  of  his  new  depart- 
ure."— New   York   Times. 


WHEN  VENEZUELA  INVADES  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Some   Extracts  From  the  Reports  of  the  Oeneralissimo  Command- 
ing the  Invading  Army. 


Isthmoa  of  Panama — ' '  I  Regret  to  Report  That  We  Were 
the  Victims  of  a  Turning  Movement — Soma  of  our  Soldiers 
Were  Tamed  into  Workmen." 


to  occupy  Tangier  in  the  event  of  France  aeizing 
Tafllet,  which  commands  all  the  p^eat  trade  and 
caravan  routes  of  the  Moorish  empire. 

Britain  Becognlses  French  Rights. 
Abont  eighteen  months  ago  England  abandoned 
this  position  with  regard  to  Morocco,  and  by  means 
of  a  treaty  recognized  France's  claims  to  play  a 
predominant  role  in  the  Moorish  empire,  in  re- 
tarn    for   the   withdrawal   of   Gallic   opposition   to 


KAISEB'S 


MOVE 
LONG 


Mississippi     Valley — "I    Have    Been     Compelled 
But  Am   Now  Safe." 


to    Betreat, 


FliAKNED 


Morocco  Speech  Was  HlB  Oarefnlly  Schemed  Reply 
to  the  Anglo-French  Treaty. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death.  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  was  justly  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  dean 
of  all  European  statesmen  in  his  wide  experience 
and  profound  knowledge  of  diplomacy  and  foreign 
atraira,  declared  in  one  of  those  odd  burets  of  con- 
fidence, which  used  to  be  denounced  by  his  foes  as 
"blazing  indiscretion,"  that  the  question  which 
would  bring  on  the  long  expected 
and  much  dreaded  ontbreak  of  a 
war  between  the  great  powers  would 
be  in  connection  neither  with  China, 
nor  yet  with  Egypt,  nor  the  Balkans, 
nor  yet  Asia  Minor — but  Morocco. 
Of  far  graver  import  than  the  much 
disenaaed  eastern  question  was  the 
Moorish  peril,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  several  times  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  certain  of 
the  European  governments,  notably 
France  and  England,  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  war  about  Morocco. 

The  last  crisis  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened between  four  and  Ave  years 
ago,  when  Great  Britain  throatened 


Great  Britain's  control  of  Egypt.  The  conven- 
tion in  question  covered  a  number  of  other  point* 
at  issue  between  the  two  nations,  and  put  an  end 
to  many  differences  that  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  friendly  understanding.  But  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  treaty  was  that  in  return  for  France's 
recognition  of  England 's  supremacy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  England  acknowledged  the  right  of 
France  not  merely  to  exercise  a  predominant  role 
in   Morocco,  but   to   eventually  absorb  it   into   her 


Ohicago — "Victory  at  LastI  Our  Object  is  Achieved!  Although 
My  Brave  Soldiera  Have  to  Fight  Nightly  Battlea,  the  City 
la  Paying  Tribute." 

— Chicago  Beeord-Herald. 
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great  African  colonial  empire,  Great  Britain  mere- 
ly stipulating  that  for  a  term  of  thirty  years 
her  trade  should  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in 
Morocco  that  it  possesses  today. 

The  announcement  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind 
had  been  concluded  took  everybody  by  surprise. 
For  while  there  may  have  been  a  suspicion  that 
negotiations  of  some  sort  or  another  were  in  pro- 
gress between  the  two  powers,  it  was  assumed  that 
they  related  merely  to  the  settlement  of  some  dis- 
putes in  connection  with  Newfoundland,  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  Siam.  No  one  outside  the 
cabinets,  the  foreign  ministers,  and  the  executives 
of  the  two  nations  concerned  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  England  was  abandoning  to  Prance  that  Moor- 
ish empire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  which  she  had 
been  ready  to  go  to  war  with  her  but  three  years 
previously. 

Germany  Cries  "Hoodwinked!" 

For  once  foreign  statesmen  and  rulers  were 
caught  napping,  and  proof  was  afforded,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  the  secrets  of  Downing  street  and 
of  the  Quai  d  'Orsai  are  better  kept  than  the 
public  might  be  led  to  believe  from  the  fanciful 
stories  of  the  exploits  of  secret  agents  and  inter- 
national spies,  which  find  so  ready  an  acceptance 
by  the  serial  and  daily  press.  Not  even  Bussia 
had  been  permitted  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  what 
was  going  on,  despite  her  alliance  with  France,  and 
the  resentment  at  St.  Petersburg  was  consequently 
great.  Nowhere,  however,  did  the  news  excite 
more  disgust  than  at  Berlin,  where  not  only  the 
German  ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris,  but 
likewise  Count  Buelow  himself,  as  the  minister  of 
state  responsible  for  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
empire,  came  in  for  much  abuse,  it  being  asserted 
that  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  hood- 
winked and  had  been  guilty  of  neglect. 

In  course  of  time  Spain,  which  had  always  looked 
upon  the  hinterland  of  her  settlements  on  the  Moor- 
ish coast  as  destined  to  replace  her  lost  colonies, 
was  induced  by  France  to  give  her  approval  to  the 
treaty  by  means  of  an  agreement,  the  terms  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  disclosed,  but  which  are 
manifestly  satisfactory  to  the  government  at 
Madrid,  since  King  Alfonso  is  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  French  nation  at  Paris  a  few  weeks  hence. 
Thereupon  the  Anglo-French  treaty  was  communi- 
cated to  the  foreign  governments  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  Some  of  them,  that  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular, abstained  at  the  time  from  according  any- 
thing more  than  a  bare  acknowledgment,  declining 
to  express  an  opinion  about  the  matter,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  they  had  all  resigned  themselves,  per- 
haps with  an  ill  grace  and  manifest  reluctance,  to 
the  fait  accompli. 

Kaiser's  Moment  Arrives. 

This  assumption  has  proved  wrong,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  case  of  the  kaiser.  With  far  more  political 
sagacity  and  prescience,  and  likewise  with  more 
patience  than  he  is  generally  supposed  to  possess, 
he  determined  to  bide  his  time  before  taking  up 
any  position  in  this  Moorish  question.  Although 
he  was  deeply  offended  at  the  manner  in  which 
Germany  had  been  ignored  until  everything  had 
been  cut  and  dried,  he  realized  that  the  moment 
was  not  propitious  for  any  protest,  and  that  to 
render  the  latter  efficacious  it  would  be  wiser  to 
wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  which  he  felt 
sure  would  come  to  him  in  the  near  future. 

That  opportunity  has  now  arrived.  Just  at  the 
moment  when  France  has  presented  to  the  sultan 
of  Morocco  an  ultimatum  containing  demands  that 
virtually  amount  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 


protectorate,  analagous  to  that  exercised  by  Eng- 
land over  Egypt,  since  they  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  shereefian  government  under  French 
direction  and  control,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
various  strategical  points  of  the  Moorish  empire 
by  French  troops,  the  kaiser  not  merely  proclaims 
that  the  sultan  of  Morocco  is  an  independent  sov- 
erign  and  that  he  will  permit  no  third  power — that 
is,  France — to  intervene  in  the  relations  between 
the  German  and  the  Moorish  governments,  but 
he  actually  goes  to  Tangier  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  Moors  in  person  of  the  fact.  The 
result  of  this  coup  on  his  part  is  already  apparent. 
For  the  sultan  of  Morocco  has  rejected  the  French 
ultimatum  and  declines  to  surrender  any  vestige 
of  his  independence  to  France. 

Heavy  Blow  atr  French  Pride. 

While  the  action  of  Emperor  William  can  not  be 
described  as  an  insult  to  France,  yet  it  constitutes 
a  defiance  which  eighteen  months  ago,  before  Rus- 
sia had  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  on  her 
hands,  would  probably  have  led  to  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  French  government.  For  while  the 
kaiser  is  acting  with  perfect  correctness  from  a 
German  point  of  view,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  called  a  halt  to  France  in  connection  with 
Morocco,  that  he  has  publicly  encouraged  the  Moor- 
ish sultan  to  reject  the  French  ultimatum  and  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  establish  a  French  protec- 
torate, while  no  amount  of  explanation  on  the 
part  of  M.  Delcasse  at  Paris  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  and  in  the  senate  can  possibly  blind  the 
French  nation  to  the  fact  that  its  dignity  has 
received  a  sharp  blow — the  sharpest,  indeed,  which 
it  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Germany  since 
1870. 

',  Morocco  Speech  Long  Planned. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  present  situation.  Few  statesmen 
could  have  foretold  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty  concerning  Morocco  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Still  fewer  could  have  dreamt  the 
nature  of  this  latest  move  on  the  part  of  the 
kaiser,  although  now  that  it  has  taken  place,  it 
is  manifest  that  he  must  have  had  it  in  mind 
when  in  February  he  peremptorily  forbade  his 
son,  the  crown  prince,  to  visit  his  fiancee  at  Can- 
nes, since  the  friendly  welcome  which  his  heir  ap- 
parent would  undoubtedly  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  in  the  south  of  France 
could  not  but  have  rendered  it  diflicult  for  him 
subsequently  to  assume  the  position  which  he  has 
taken  on  the  subject  of  Morocco. 

France  vs.  Triple  Alliance. 
vVere  France  to  respond  to  this  act  of  defiance 
on  the  part  of  the  kaiser  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  were  she  to  pursue  a  policy  with  regard  to  Mo- 
rocco which  would  involve  her  in  an  armed  con- 
flict with  Germany,  she  would  find  herself  isolated 
and  possibly  called  upon  to  face  the  triple  alliance, 
with  a  knowledge  that  if  defeated  she  would  be 
compelled  to  restore  to  Italy  the  latter 's  lost  pro- 
vince of  Savoy,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  French  Eiviera,  besides  the  sac- 
rifice of  most  of  her  colonial  possessions  to  Ger- 
many. For  Russia  is  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
come  to  her  assistance,  or  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  St.  Petersburg  re- 
sents the  lack  of  sympathy  manifested  by  France 
for  Russia  in  her  troubles,  and  then,  too,  the 
chaos  in  the  dominions  of  the  czar  is  so  great  as 
to  preclude  for  a  long  time  to  come  any  idea  of 
Russia's  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  France 
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•gainst  Germany,  whieh  alone  of  all  the  European 
powers  has  shown  her  the  most  marked  friendship 
and  good  will  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Japan. — Ex-Attache  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


KAISEB  INVITES  AMEBIOAK  HTil.P 


"Open  Door"  Policy  m  Morocco  Is  Explained  to 
President  Boosevelt. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  5.— For  the  first  time  in 
American  history  a  European  power  has  sought  to 
introduce  the  United  States  into  politics  directly 
aifecting  the  situation  in  the  old  world. 

Through  his  ambassador  in  Washington,  Baron 
Speck  von  Sternburg,  Emperor  William  has  pre- 
sented to  this  government  an  explanation  of  his 
position  in  Morocco  in  the  same  terms  he  described 
it  a  few  days  ago  personally  to  the  sultan  of  the 
Moorish  empire.  He  stated  that  Germany's  policy 
in  the  African  empire,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  compreuends  these  points: 

1.  Preservation  of  the  status  quo  territorially. 

2.  Equally  of  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations. 

3.  Prohibition  of  preferential  privileges  for  the 
citizens  of  any  nation. 

An  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment in  Morocco  follows  assurances  whieh  Baron 
Speck  von  Sternburg  communicated  to  the  presi- 
dent and  exclusively  announced  in  the  Tribune, 
that  Germany  is  in  favor  of  the  "open  door"  all 
over  the  world.  These  assurances  were  personally 
given,  but  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
of  the  attitude  of  his  government  in  Morocco,  Baron 
von  Sternburg  left  with  Secretary  Taft,  when  he 
called  upon  him  today,  a  written  memorandum, 
which  explained  it  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

Baron  von  Sternburg  has  not  asked  the  United 
States  to  take  any  action  or  make  a  declaration  of 
policy.  The  memorandum  was  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  president  of  the  United  States 
that  its  interests  as  well  as  those  of  Germany  and 
other  trading  nations  were  in  danger.  It  remains 
now  for  the  president  to  decide  what  course  be 
shall  pursue.— -Chicago  Tribune. 


KAISER  SUGOESTED  HAY  NOTE 


Agreement  to  Preserve  China's  Neutrality  Was  Due 
to  Him. 

Washington,  April  5. — That  it  was  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Emperor  William  that  President  Roose- 
velt last  February  undertook  to  arrange  concerted 
action  by  the  neutral  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  belligerents  in  the  Far  East  to  re- 
spect the  neutrality  of  China  is  for  the  first  time 
officially  disclosed  in  the  advance  sheets  of  Foreign 
Kelations  made  public  at  the  State  Department  to- 
day. 

It  has  been  hinted  for  a  long  time  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  was  the  initiatory  force  in  these  im- 
portant exchanges,  but  it  has  until  now  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  official  confirmation  of  the 
report. 

In  the  correspondence  with  Germany  is  included 
the  paraphrase  of  a  cablegram  addressed  by  Sec- 
retary Hay  to  Ambassador  Tower  at  Berlin  on  Feb. 
5,  1904,  directing  the  Ambassador  "to  convey  to 
the  Emperor  the  President's  profound  appreciation 
of  his  generous  initiative  and  powerful  co-operation 
in  the  matter  of  Chinese  neutrality." 


It  is  now  possible  to  state  that  the  reason  Ger- 
many's  initiative  was  kept  a  secret  was  because  of 
the  German  Emperor's  belief  that  the  suggestion 
about  Chinese  neutrality  would  be  the  more  cer- 
tain of  success  if  emanating  from  Washington, 
particularly  In  view  of  Secretary  Hay's  previous 
activities  in  the  same  direction  after  the  Boxer 
troubles  in  1900. 

Accordingly  his  suggestion  was  conveyed  to  the 
President  through  the  German  Ambassador  here. 
Secretary  Hay  returned  at  once  from  the  South,  and 
after  a  conference  with  the  President  and  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  undertook  the  far-reaching  diplo- 
matic move  to  which  is  due  the  fact  that  China's 
neutrality  has  thus  far  been  for  the  most  part  re- 
spected by  Bttsaia  and  Japan. — New  York  'Times. 


BEOAIX  FOB  BOWEN 


President  I.acks  Cionfidence  in  the  Tact  of  the  Min- 
ister, Says  Walter  Wellman. 

Washington,  March  30. — President  Roosevelt  has 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  recalling 
Minister  Bowen,  now  our  representative  at  Cara- 
cas. This  suggestion  was  made  to  the  President 
today  by  Dr.  Jose  de  Jesus  Paul,  who  is  a  sort 
of  semi-official  Venezuelan  agent  in  this  country 
and  who  called  at  the  White  House  for  that  pur- 
pose. President  Roosevelt  could  not,  of  course,  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  one  of  his  diplomatic  representa- 
tives with  an  outsider.  If  President  Castro  wishea 
to  nd  himself  of  Mr.  Bowen 's  presence  at  Caracas 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  notify  this  government  through 
the  regular  channels  that  our  minister  is  persona 
non  grata.  Dr.  Paul  says  President  Castro  hesitates 
to  do  this  through  fear  that  his  action  would 
be  misconstrued  as  evidence  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  semi-official  Venezuelan 
agent  adds  that  in  his  opinion  the  recall  of  Minister 
£towen  would  tend  to  smooth  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  whieh  now  exist  between  Washington 
and  Caracas. 

It  happens  that  President  Roosevelt  had  had  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  recalling  Mr.  Bowen  before 
Dr.  Paul  oifered  his  gratuitous  suggestion.  Th« 
President  has  confidence  in  Mr.  Bowen 's  honesty, 
but  not  in  his  tact.  He  is  known  to  be  a  comba- 
tive person  whose  very  manner  invites  insolence 
and  retaliation  in  kind.  Besides,  he  and  President 
Castro  are  far  from  being  chums.  Castro  doesnt 
like  Bowen  at  all  and  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
his  feelings  known.  When  Bowen  presses  matters 
a  little  too  far,  Castro  virtually  insults  him  by 
terminating  the  interview  and  suddenly  taking 
himself  away  to  his  mountain  retreat.  In  addition 
to  all  this  there  are  hints  that  Mr.  Bowen  has  been 
at  Caracas  so  long  and  has  had  such  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  asphalt  company  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  at  this  juncture  to  send  a  new 
man  down  there,  who,  with  a  fresh  point  of  view 
and  no  entanglements,  may  report  to  this  govern- 
ment a  clear  statement  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  whole  affair.  Not  everyone  connected  with 
the  administration  is  thoroughly  convinced  the  as- 
phalt claim  is  wholly  just.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
hands  of  the  company  are  far  from  being  clean 
in  one  respect.  It  is  not  denied  that  they  have 
bribed  officials  right  and  left.  Their  defense  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  business  in  that  country 
without  bribery.  In  Rome  one  must  follow  Roman 
customs.  It  is  not  likely  the  President  will  reach 
a  conclusion  as  to  what  to  do  with  Minister  Bowen 
till  after  his  return  from  his  forthcoming  hunting 
trip. — Walter   Wellman  in   Chicago   Beeord-HenUd. 
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The  Greativess  of  Diplomacy 


EVIDENCES  OF  ITS  GRADUAL  ELEVATION  IN  THE  COUNCILS  OP 
NATIONS  AND  MORE  PARTICUIjARLY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— SECRETARY  HAY'S  ILLNESS.— THE  TRAINING  OF 
ENVOYS.— A   CONSUL'S  BRILLIANT  RECORD. 


Secretary  Hay's  physical  collapse  hap- 
pened just  at  a  moment  to  impress  not  only 
the  almost  immeasurable  advantages  his 
brilliant  abilities  have  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try, but,  even  more,  the  strange  and  strong- 
ly intrenched  position  into  which  his  work, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  single  statesman 
of  the  day,  has  forced  Diplomacy.  The 
American  school  of  international  affairs  has, 
by  Mr.  Hay's  leadership,  been  elevated  to 
the  same  grade  as  that  of  the  schools  of 
Europe,  where  the  prerequisities  are  techni- 
cal training  and  long  tenure  in  office;  but  it 
is  only  latterly  that  the  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire these  attributes  have  been  extended  to 
American  officeholders;  and  it  was  felt  that 
an  enforced  retirement  by  Mr.  Hay  would 
leave  the  new  conditions  without  qualified 
direction.  Fortunately,  though,  the  Secre- 
tary quickly  showed  recovery  after  getting 
away  from  the  cares  of  office,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  President  found  an  efficient 
substitute  in  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Taft. 


HAY'S  OAEBER  TO  END? 


Serious  Condition  of  Secretary  Leads  to  Belief  That 
He  May  Resign. 

How  deeply  and  keenly  the  illness  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  was  felt  in  the  official  world  at 
Washington  was  shown  in  the  following 
press  dispatch  from  Walter  Wellman  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Washington. — Is  the  great  public  career  of  John 
Hay  drawing  toward  its  end?  This  is  the  question 
which  was  most  anxiously  discussed  at  the  capitol 
today  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Mr.  Hay  had 
embarked  for  Europe  in  a  condition  verging  upon 
physical  collapse.     For  some  time  there  had   been 


whisperings  in  the  cabinet  and  diplomatic  cir- 
cles that  Mr.  Hay  might  not  remain  long  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Department.  The  talk  of  his 
retirement  was  due  in  part  to  the  secretary's  ill 
health,  in  part  to  his  attitude  of  mind  concerning 
himself  and  in  some  small  part  at  least  to  the  un- 
satisfactory relations  existing  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Senate  as  to  foreign  affairs.  But 
no  one  had  till  just  now  regarded  the  state  of  Mr. 
Hay's  health  as  serious  enough  to  warrant  more 
than  passing  speculation  upon  his  future,  and  the 
other  conditions  have  been  of  such  long  standing 
as  to  deprive  them  of  any  special  or  critical  sig- 
nificance. 

Members  of  the  cabinet  said  today  they  would 
not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Hay  resigns  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  State  on  concluding  his  present  voy- 
age in  search  of  rest  and  health.  Nor  would  they 
be  surprised  if  he  returns  freshened  and  reinvigo- 
rated  and  disposed  to  yield  to  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  President  that  he  stay  at  his  post.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hay's  associates  is  that  everything 
depends  upon  the  success  the  secretary  may  meet 
with  in  his  search  of  health.  It  is  well  known  that 
President  Koosevelt  views  with  anything  but  com- 
posure the  danger  that  he  may  lose  the  services 
of  the  man  who  has  won  his  place,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  the  world  outside  the  United  States  and  in 
the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  thinking  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  foremost  diplomatist  or  international 
statesman  in  his  time. 

Mr.  Hay  is  doubtless  a  weary  man.  There  are 
moments  when  his  weariness  shows  itself  in  half- 
serious,  half-witty  outbursts  as  to  the  uselessness 
of  a  man  like  himself,  with  a  taste  for  travel  and 
books,  and  means  to  do  as  he  likes,  slaving  away  for 
the  government  and  quarreling  with  a  Senate  that 
will  never  see  that  anything  he  has  done  is  done 
rightly.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Hay  is  tired. 
He  has  now  been  Secretary  of  State  longer  than 
any  other  man  ever  held  that  office.  For  six  years 
and  a  half  he  has  carried  the  burden  and  it  has  not 
always  been  a  light  one.  During  most  of  this  time 
circumstances  have  so  ordered  it  that  he  has  been 
in  line  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  only 
the  life  of  one  man  standing  between  him  and  that 
greater  responsibility.  If  McKinley  had  died 
seven  months  earlier  Mr.  Hay  woula  have  become 
President.  The  secretary  has  never  become  un- 
mindful of  the  responsibility  which  the  fates  thus 
thrust  upon  him.  He  always  dreaded  the  possibility 
that  he  might  become  President.  At  the  same  time 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  govern  himself  according  to 
the  decree  of  chance  and  the  laws  of  his  country. 
Hence  he  was  careful  nearly  always  to  remain  in 
Washington  while  the  President  was  away  on  trips. 
It  was  impossible  for  him,  with  his  ideas  of  duty, 
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to   make   a   foreign   voyage   till   after   the   eoantry 
ibould  secure  a  eonititutional  Vice-president. 


Mr.  Hay  is  not  only  known  the  world  over  as  the 
greatest  diplomatist  of  his  day,  as  the  man  who, 
without  the  backing  of  vast  armies  and  of  great 
navies  and  precluded  by  the  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples of  bis  country  from  using  force  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  force  as  a  weapon  in  playing  his  game, 
still  has  achieved  results  with  which  the  work  of 
no  other  living  diplomatist  can  be  compared,  but 
be  is  one  of  the  most  admired  and  best  loved  men 
in  the  official  life  of  our  capital.  When  he  baeame 
Secretary  of  Utate  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
him.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  Anglo-maniac, 
as  an  aristocrat.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  democratic  of  men.  His  door  is  always  open 
to  those  who  have  any  legitimate  right  to  enter 
it.  It  is  easier  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  than 
many  of  the  subordinate  officials  of  his  own  and 
other  departments.  He  is  companionable,  hospit- 
able, sympathetic,  fond  of  stories  almost  as  his 
former  master,  Abranam  Lincoln,  was,  and  telling 
them  almost  as  well.  Through  it  all  there  runs  .1 
vein  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  in  every  cir- 
cumstance he  maintains  a  dignity  unmistakable, 
but  neither  obtrusive  nor  stiff.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  at  last  come  to  know  Mr.  Hay 
for  what  he  is  and  for  what  be  has  done,  for  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  and  of  others 
who  bad  exceptional  opportunities  to  test  public 
opinion  that  in  the  campaign  of  last  year  bis  pop- 
nlarity  and  the  confidence  people  of  all  classes  had 
in  him,  was  the  largest  factor,  next  to  the  person- 
ality of  President  Roosevelt  himself,  in  producing 
the  unprecedented  popular  majorities. 

In  his  relations  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Hay  is  not 
fortunate.  The  members  of  the  American  house 
of  lords  believe  they  are  better  framers  of  our  for- 
eign policy  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  Acting 
within  their  constitutional  rights,  they  have  man- 
aged to  defeat  many  of  his  projects  or  the  projects 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  A  dozen  important 
reciprocity  treaties  went  by  the  board.  The  arbi- 
tration treaties  were  fatally  emasculated.  The 
Newfoundland  trade  compact  was  done  to  death. 
And  now  the  San  Domingo  scheme,  as  much  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  as  Mr.  Hay's,  and  as  much  Mr.  Hay's 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  is  indefinitely  postponed.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  chapters  in  the  long  book 
of  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the  diplomatic 
branch  of  the  government  and  the  ninety  assistant 
secretaries  of  state  on  the  hill. 

There  are  senators  of  both  political  parties  wno 
have  threatened  to  drive  Mr.  Hay  out  of  public 
life.  There  are  others  who  are  bis  secret  enemies 
while  pretending  to  be  his  friends,  and  the  fear  of 
those  who  know  Mr.  Hay  best  is  that  even  if  he 
recovers  his  health  he  will  conclude  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  on  planning  the  game  amid  such  un- 
satisfactory surroundings.  The  American  system, 
as  interpreted  by  the  United  States  Senate,  g^ves 
small  encouragement  to  a  man  of  first-elass  ability 
to  strive  for  a  career  in  the  State  Department. 
If  through  any  cause  Mr.  Hay  does  retire,  he  will 
have  the  proud  eonseiousness  that  he  has  not 
worked  in  vain  and  that  his  countrymen  recognize 
his  worth  as  a  puolic  servant  and  for  him  as  a 
man  have  none  but  love  and  admiration. — Walter 
Wellman  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


SEOSETAST  HAT  HAS  NOT  BESIONED 


Has  Consented  to  Remain  la  Office  Dnrlng  Prwl- 
dent  Hoosevelt's  Term. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  dispatch  the  fol- 
lowing was  sent  out  setting  at  rest  the  fears 
that  Mr.  Hay  might  be  compelled  to  retire: 

Washington. — The  report  that  Secretary  Hay  had 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  State  Department 
portfolio  before  be  left  Washington  and  that  he 
would  not  return  to  official  life  are  supposed  here 
to  be  based  on  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hay  during 
his  recent  indisposition  that  he  believed  he  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  bis  duties.  The  depression 
caused  by  the  nervous  strain  from  which  be  is  suf- 
fering was  the  occasion  for  these  remarks,  which 
were  merely  casual  and  were  not  taken  seriously. 

Mr.  Hay  has  not  tendered  his  resignation  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  intends  to  do 
so.  His  physician  and  friends  are  confident  that 
he  will  soon  regain  bis  lost  strength.  At  the  re- 
quest of  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hay  consented 
to  retain  the  State  portfolio  for  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  term,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  understanding  that  the  question  of  Mr.  Hay's 
retirement  has  not  been  discussed  since  then  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Qovernment  officers, 
who  has  the  confidence  of  the  president,  said  to- 
day that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  ru- 
mors about  Mr.  Hay's  retirement.  Senator  Spooner 
bad  a  talk  with  the  president  to-night.  The  presi- 
dent did  not  ask  him  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 
— New  York  Sun. 


A  DESIGN  FOR  A  DOVE-COTE. 

The  President's  Idea  of  a  Home  for  the  Birds  of 
P«ae«. 
— Brooklyn    Daily   Eagle. 
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WOULD   TBAXN   ENVOYS 


Andrew  D.  Wbite  Favors  Promotion  of  Diplomats 
From  the  Lower  Grades. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  much  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  providing  special  training 
facilities,  otherwise  than  by  the  holding  of 
responsible  offices,  for  those  who  desire  to 
hold  office  in  the  American  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. New  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
idea  by  the  following  statement  by  Andrew 
D.  White,  lately  the  distinguished  ambas- 
sador to  Germany: 

Washington. — The  application  of  the  merit  plan 
in  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  ministers 
was  advocated  by  Andrew  D.  White,  former  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Germany,  in  a  lecture  delivered  re- 
cently under  the  auspices  of  the  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  diplomatic  service. 
The  main  features  of  Mr.  White's  plan  are  that, 
while  about  one-half  of  the  ambassadors  should  be 
appointed,  as  now,  from  citizens  distinguished  for 
services  at  home  without  previous  experience  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  at  least  one-half  should  be  ad- 
vanced by  promotion  from  lower  ranks  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  proposes  the  same  general  rule  for  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  and  ministers  resident  and  the 
like.  As  regards  the  lower,  or  special,  or  temporary 
grades,  whether  those  of  diplomatic  agent,  or 
charge,  or  commissioner,  he  would  leave  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  as  now.  He 
proposes  two  grades  of  secretaries  of  legation  and 
three  grades  of  secretaries  of  embassy,  to  be  re- 
tained so  long  as  efficient,  and  advanced  from  the 
lower  secretaryships  to  the  higher,  and  from  the  less 
important  capitals  to  the  more  important,  as  mer- 
ited. 

Mr.  White  also  urged  proper  embassy  and  lega- 
tion buildings  in  every  capital  to  which  we  send 
representatives,  and  advocated  raising  the  salaries 
of  ambassadors  to  $25,000  and  those  of  the  other 
grades  proportionately. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


A  CONSUL'S  QBEAT  WOBK 


Frank  H.  Mason  Rewarded  for  a  Brilliant  and  Un- 
usual Career. 
Most  signal  proof  of  the  value  of  long  con- 
tinuance in  diplomatic  office — or  rather,  in 
the  consular  service,  which  is  akin  to  the 
diplomatic — is  afforded  in  the  career  of 
Frank  H.  Mason,  who  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  Paris  from  Berlin,  after  hav- 
ing been  continuously  in  the  Consular  corps 
since  1880  despite  numerous  changes  of 
party  administration.  Said  a  press  report 
concerning  Mr.  Mason : 

Berlin. — As  a  reward  for  twenty-five  years  of 
faithful,  distinguished  and  continuous  service  in 
the  consular  corps  of  the  United  States,  Consul 
General    Frank    H.    Mason    will   shortly   be    trans- 


ferred from  Berlin  to  Paris.  The  emoluments  of 
consular  ofiBcers  are  largely  overestimated  in  the 
public  mind.  The  most  profitable  of  its  kind  is  that 
of  consul  general  at  London,  the  income  at  that 
post  being  about  $17,000  a  year.  The  position  at 
Paris  pays  about  $14,000  a  year,  and  at  Berlin  about 
$8000.  While  the  Paris  consulate  yields  less  income 
than  the  one  at  London,  it  is  considered  the  most 
desirable  position  within  the  corps,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Paris  is  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  be- 
cause of  better  climate  and  several  other  material 
advantages. 

Under  the  merit  system,  so  desirable  in  theory 
but  so  difficult  to  establish  in  Government  service, 
Consul  General  Mason  would  at  this  time  be  justly 
entitled  to  the  best  place  within  the  gift  of  the  pres- 
ident, and  it  goes  to  him  not  because  of  any  political 
or  personal  influence,  but  because  of  a  unique  and 
remarkaole  record  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  government,  with  the  details  of  which  Pres- 
ident Eoosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay  are  familiar. 

Mr.  Mason  was  appointed  to  the  consular  corps 
in  1880,  when  he  was  forty  years  old.  He  was  born 
in  Niles,  Ohio,  served  through  the  civil  war  and  was 
one  of  those  who  survived  the  horrors  of  Libby 
prison.  As  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  he  made 
nimself  known  and  felt  in  politics,  and  it  was 
through  the  personal  knowledge  of  President  Hayes 
and  John  Hay,  who  was  then  assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  that  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Basle,  Swit- 
zerland. He  served  at  this  post  from  1880  to  1884, 
at  Marseilles  from  1884  to  1889,  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  from  1889  to  1899,  and  in  1899  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  in  Berlin.  At  each 
of  these  places  Mr.  Mason  accomplished  something 
which  not  only  attracted  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment officials  but  made  more  or  less  of  a  sensation 
tnroughout  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Some  Enviable  Achievements. 

At  Basle  he  was  instrumental  in  putting  a  stop 
to  undervaluation  of  silks  and  aniline  dyes  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  cases  with 
which  he  was  connected  are  considered  the  most 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  Treasury  department. 
Through  his  efforts  in  this  department  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  government  recovered 
over  a  million  dollars  of  revenue  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  collected  at  the  Eastern 
houses,  or  in  other  words,  he  saved  enough  money 
for  the  American  taxpayers  while  he  was  stationed 
at  Basle  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  running  all 
the  consulates  with  which  he  has  been  associated 
in  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  service. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  there  came 
a  terrible  epidemic  of  cholera,  in  fact,  two  epi- 
demics, one  closely  following  the  other.  Those 
who  were  able  to  leave  Marseilles  speedUy  did  so, 
but  the  American  Consul  remained  at  his  post, 
and  performed  a  service  not  only  for  American  in- 
terests, but  for  the  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  which  is  still  remembered.  He 
maintained  close  supervision  over  the  hospitals, 
looked  after  American  ships  and  superintended  the 
disinfection  of  cargoes  destined  for  the  United 
States.  He  made  a  series  of  reports  concerning 
cholera  and  its  treatment  which  were  published 
as  a  special  document  by  the  Uaited  States,  and 
considering  that  he  was  not  a  physician,  their 
value  to  the  medical  fraternity  was  most  remark- 
able. When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  president, 
and  Mr.  Bayard  became  his  Secretary  of  State,  ef- 
forts were  made  by  prominent  democrats  to  secure 
Mr.  Mason's  removal.  These  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing, for  Secretary  Bayard  informed  his  democratic 
friends  that  anyone  who  would  do  what  Mason  did 
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at  Marseilles  was  good  enough  for  him,  no  matter 
what  his  politics  might  be.  When  Mr.  Cleveland 
again  became  president  after  an  interval  of  four 
years,  efforts  were  again  made  to  secure  Mr.  Mason's 
removal,  but  President  Cleveland  remained  loyal 
to  him,  making  the  statement  that  if  he  was  good 
enough  to  be  appointed  by  him  during  his  first  term, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  again  ap- 
pointed in  his  second  term. 

American  Shoes  in  Germany. 

From  Marseilles,  Mr.  Mason  went  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  He  was  there  ten  years,  and  in  that 
great  industrial  city  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  introduction  of  goods  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica. Believing  that  there  was  a  great  opening  in 
Germany  for  American-made  shoes  he  hammered 
away  on  this  topic  in  his  reports,  and  in  his  let- 
ters written  in  answer  to  inquires  from  American 
manufacturers.  In  time  he  succeeded  in  finding 
American  capital  willing  to  make  the  venture,  and 
to-day  every  large  German  city  has  a  headquarters 
for  the  sale  of  American  shoes,  the  business  is  profit- 
able,  and  its   volume   tremendous. 

From  Frankfort  he  went  to  Berlin  and  here  found 
a  field  for  his  energies,  unlimited  in  its  scope,  and 
presenting  every  opportunity  to  secure  results.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  expanding  the  German 
market  for  American  goods  to  a  notable  degree, 
and  many  businesses  of  that  description  owe  their 
inception  and  present  development  to  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Briquettes  From  American  Ck>al. 

A  recent  and  most  practical  experiment  made  by 
Mr.  Mason  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes  from  brown  coal.  Briquettes  are  used 
universally  in  Germany.  Samples  of  brown  coal 
from  Kansas  and  other  Western  states  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Mason  and  he  has  had  them  briquetted 
with  the  result  that  experts  pronounced  the  fuel 
superior  to  that  manufactured  from  the  German 
product.  The  price  of  briquettes  in  Germany  is  less 
than  that  of  anthracite  and  slightly  more  than 
bituminous.  They  are  a  most  convenient  form  of 
fuel  for  household  purposes,  and  through  these  ex- 
periments there  is  indicated  an  undoubted  future 
for  the  great  brown  coal  deposits  of  the  Middle 
West  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mason  has  very  positive  ideas  as  to  the 
way  consular  reports  should  be  written,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  frankly  state  them.  He  says  that  in  the 
first  place  a  consul  should  have  had  experience 
in  commercial  correspondence,  journalism  or  some 
business  in  which  he  shall  have  learned  to  observe 
facts  and  state  them  clearly.  He  should  be  well 
versed  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 
is  stationed.  He  should  keep  watch  of  all  inven- 
tions and  improvements  made  abroad.  Letters  of 
inquiry  from  the  United  States  often  afford  sug- 
gestions for  reports  and  careful  attention  should 
be  paid  to  them.  He  believes  that  the  consul 
should  be  an  educated  man  of  good  address  and 
social  position  so  as  to  admit  him  to  the  best  class 
of  mercantile,  financial  and  official  people,  and  he 
should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  shippers  of  goods 
to  the  United  States,  as  from  them  he  can  secure 
much  valuable  information.  He  believes  that  a 
consul  general  should  know  the  country  in  which 
he  is  stationed  well  enough  to  make  suggestions 
for  reports  to  the  consuls  within  his  district. — 
J.  D.  Whelpley  in  Kansas  City  Times. 


THEY  DO  WANT  TO  BE  CONSULS 


Varied  Pleas  of  Seekers  at  the  National  Capital  for 
Office  Abroad. 

Washington. — There's  an  old  story  dating  back 
to  the  administration  of  President  Johnson  that 
the  White  House  employees  are  retelling  frequently 
these  days  when  information-seeking  visitors  veer 
the  talk  around  to  the  subject  of  the  horde  of  men 
who  have  been  here  since  the  inauguration  seeking 
appointments  in  the  consular  service. 

An  uncouth  but  amiable  son  of  the  Tennessee 
soil  who  had  been  on  even  terms  of  friendship  with 
Johnson  many  years  before  when  the  latter  was  a 
humble  tailor  came  speeding  to  Washington  as  soon 
as  Johnson  assumed  the  Presidental  office. 

His  idea  was  one  of  the  big  Consul-Generalships — 
London  or  Paris,  or  something  "just  as  good."  He 
could  not  figure  how  "Andy,"  remembering  how 
they  had  been  close  cronies  years  before,  could  fail 
to  bestow  one  of  these  fine  prizes  upon  him. 

Johnson,  of  course,  had  to  resort  to  "fanning" 
tactics.  His  friend  of  the  former  years  was  hope- 
lessly illiterate  and  crude.  There  was  absolutely 
no  office  under  the  Government  that  he  was  capable 
of  holding.  Johnson  tried  as  gently  as  he  could 
to  tell  him  so,  but  the  pap-hungry  Tennesseean  was 
too  obtuse  to  catch  the  President 's  drift. 

Eventually,  after  hanging  around  Washington 
for  a  long  time,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  take 
anything  that  "Andy"  would  give  him  in  the  way 
of  a  Government  billet.  His  ambition  descended  by 
steps  from  one  of  the  swell  Consul-Generalships 
to  one  of  the  better  Consulships,  at  Dresden  or 
Munich,  say,  and  from  that  to  any  of  the  fair 
Consul  posts  in  South  or  Central  America. 

When  Johnson  finally  succeeded  in  making  him 
understand  that  there  was  going  to  be  nothing  do- 
ing in  the  Consular  line  for  him,  the  Tennesseean 
said  that  something  in  Washington  would  do,  then 
— bureau  chief,  or  division  chief  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments or  something  of  that  sort. 

Johnson  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  give  his  former  crony  any  sort 
of  Government  job,  and  even  when  the  man  got 
down  to  a  plain  messengership  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments the  President  couldn't  see  it. 

After  half  a  year's  hopeless  waiting  the  Tennes- 
see man  presented  a  pretty  seedy  exterior.  His 
clothes  were  worn,  limp  and  shiny,  and  his  shoes 
were  in  the  final  stages  of  dilapidation.  He  looked 
as  if  he  was  getting  his  sleep  on  park  benches. 

On  the  day  when  Johnson  candidly  told  him  that 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  appoint  him  to  a  messenger 
ship  and  advised  him  to  go  back  to  Tennessee  and 
pick  up  the  thread  of  life  there  where  he  had  broken 
it,  the  disappointed  Tennesseean  rubbed  his  chin 
reflectively  and  gazed  at  the  President  beseech- 
ingly. 

"Well,  Andy,"  he  said,  "seein'  thet  you  can't 
gimme  no  kind  o'  job,  hev  yo'  all  got  ary  ol'  pair 
o'  pants  that  you  could  loan  me  t'  go  back  home 
in?" 

He  got  the  "pants,"  a  ticket  home  and  a  stake 
besides. 


This  story  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  types  of 
office  seekers  who  besiege  the  White  House  upon 
changes  of  administration  these  days  as  it  used  to 
be,  though  there  is  still  a  plentiful  sprinkling  among 
them  of  adjustable  chaps  who,  falling  far  short  of 
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the  thing  they  aim  for,  are  willing  to  compromise 
upon  "something  jnst  as  good." 

During  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  developed 
a  new  and  singularly  independent  class  of  office 
seekers — office  acceptors  they  think  they  really 
should  be  called,  for  their  pose  is  that  their  journ- 
eys to  Washington  have  been  made  by  request  of 
the  President  and  not  upon  their  own  initiative. 
These  independent  customers  are  the  ones  who  have 
picked  out  the  thing  they  want  and  who  stubbornly 
but  consistently  refuse  anything  else. 

President  Roosevelt  had  to  deal  with  one  of  them, 
a  prominent  New  Yorker,  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

The  New  torker  had  his  mind  upon  a  certain 
Qerman  Consulship,  one  of  the  choice  billets,  for 
some  time.  Certain  tactful  inquiries  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  before  March  4th  elicited  the 
unofficial  response  that  the  Oerman  Consulship 
would  probably  be  his  for  the  asking.  He  made 
very  sure  of  his  ground  before  he  asked  for  the 
berth,  and  then  he  came  to  Washington. 

When  be  met  the  President,  Mr.  Soosevelt  cor- 
dially offered  him  an  important  lucrative  Consul- 
ship in  one  of  the  South  American  countriea.  No- 
body intimates  that  the  President  was  endeavoring 
to  hold  out  the  uerman  Consulship  for  some  other 
man  of  nearer  intimacy,  but  it  happened  in  the  way 
it  is  being  told,  anyhow. 

The  New  Yorker  smiled  a  quiet  candid  smile  of 
derogation  at  the  South  American  offer. 

"It's  a  fine  post,"  the  President  is  described  at 
saying.     "You'll  like  it." 

The  New  York  man  promptly  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  firmness  but  the  greatest  imaginable  respect, 
that  he  was  sure  he  wouldn't  like  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  be  was  never  going  to  see  the  South 
American  place. 

' '  The  German  place  is  the  only  one  I  had  thought 
of,  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  he  said.  "I  know  that  yon 
fully  understand  that  I  am  not  seeking  work — I 
am  rather  over  busy,  if  anything,  with  the  work 
that  is  now  engaging  me.  I  would  not  be  viewed 
as  offering  you  but  one  alternative — indeed,  I  would 
instantly  surrender  all  thought  of  the  matter  rather 
than  do  such  a  thing.  At  the  same  time,  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  with  me  it  is  the  German  post 
or  none." 

The  President  promptly  replied  that  he  "liked 
that  talk;"  that  it  was  refreshing  to  listen  to; 
and  the  New  Yorker  got  the  German  post  without 
any  further  ado. 


Never  before  since  the  Government  began  has 
there  been  such  a  crush  of  applicants  for  Consular 
posts  as  has  been  witnessed  at  the  White  House 
since  the  day  after  the  inauguration.  A  week  ago 
the  Preaident  found  that  the  men  who  wanted  Con- 
sulships and  their  Congressional  advocates  were 
takiDK  up  all  of  his  time,  and  he  caused  announce- 
ment to  he  made  that  he  would  consider  no  more  ap- 
plicants for  Consular  posts  until  after  his  return 
from  his  hunting  trip  in   April. 

Even  this  announcement  did  not  lessen  the  stream 
of  callers  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  making 
of  valuable  units  in  the  Consular  service,  although 
those  who  called  at  the  White  House  after  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  received  but  scant  considera- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  men  applying  for  Consular  billets 
present  remarkable  reasons  for  their  desire  to  take 
office  under  this  Government  in  foreign  countries. 

One  of  them,  on  his  way  to  the  White  House 
to  see  the  President,  stopped  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  filed  a  formal  application  for  a  post  in 


Spain   which   ne  had   been   informed   was  soon   to 
be  vacant. 

"1*0  you  speak  Spanish  t"  the  young  man,  m 
citizen  of  central  Dlinois,  was  asked  at  the  Stats 
Department. 

"Nope— don't  know  a  word  of  the  lingo,"  was 
the  applicant's  reply.  "That's  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  want  the  job— want  to  learn  Span- 
ish." 

Somehow  or  another,  when  this  young  man  bnally 
reached  the  White  House  to  prefer  his  claim  upon 
the  Spanish  post  he  found  himself  quite  unable  to 
see  the  President. 


.\nother  applicant  for  Consular  preferment,  this 
one  from  Iowa,  told  the  State  Department  people, 
upon  whom  he  called  to  make  preliminary  inquiries, 
that  he  wanted  the  Consulship — held  down  by  a 
very  competent  man  who  is  not  going  to  be  dis- 
turbed— at  a  Oerman  city  near  which  a  famous 
Spa  is  located. 

He  was  asked  why  he  had  fixed  his  mind  upon 
just  that  place. 

' '  Well, ' '  he  replied,  quite  offhand,  like  a  man 
sure  of  his  ground.  "I'm  all  run  down  with  the 
rheumatiz,  and  I'm  informed  that  them  Dutch  baths 
bz  a  rheumatic  feller  up  in  no  time.  I  want  to 
git  near  em  so's  I  can  git  boiled  out." 

Oddly  enougu,  this  man.  too,  lound  it  impossible 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  President  about  the 
matter  near  to  his  soul  when  he  called  at  the  White 
House  a  few  hours  later. 


Not  less  engaging  was  the  reason  offered  by  a 
young  Michigan  man  for  desiring  a  Consular  berth 
in  an  Italian  city  of  the  second  grade,  this  place 
also  being  occupied  by  a  man  who  is  going  to  be 
let  alone. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, "a  sister  of  mine  married  a  Dago  up  in  De- 
troit three  or  four  years  ago — Dago  who  paints,  or 
sculpts,  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  took  her 
to  this  town  in  Italy — the  place  where  I  want  to 
go — soon  after  they  were  married.  The  folks  at 
home  have  heard  from  various  sources — not  from 
Sis  herself,  because  she  never  writes  a  word  about 
it — that  he  isn  't  treating  her  on  the  square,  neglects 
her,  and  all  that.  I  want  to  be  appointed  to  that 
Italian  town  so's  I  can  be  near  Sis,  and  if  I  find 
that  she's  getting  the  worst  of  it,  so's  I  can  punch 
the  nose  off  tae  ^ago.  I  guess  that's  a  pretty  good 
reason,  isn't  itf" 

The  applicant  with  the  brotherly  feeling  hasn't 
gained  tbe  ear  of  the  President  up  to  this  hoar. 


The  usual  crowd  of  colored  applicants  for  the 
Liberian  post  have  come  to  Washington.  One  of 
them,  a  jolly,  very  fat  and  very  black  man  from 
.\rkansa8,  gave  a  singular  reason  for  his  desire  to 
be  appointed  to  the  post  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa. 

"Ah'm  dun  tiuhd  o'  dese  hyuh  nigguhs  in  dis 
country  whut  wants  tnh  be  w'ite  folks,"  he  said. 
"Ah  wants  tub  mix  up  wif  sho'  'nough  nigguh 
nigguhs,  dat  doan'  want  tub  be  notbin'  else,  fo' 
'uh  change." 

A  lot  of  white  men  down  here  who  have  hsard 
this  black  Arkansan's  reason  for  wanting  the  li- 
berian billet  think  he  ought  to  have  it. — New  York 
Sun. 
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AND   NOW   HE'S   MAKING   EYES   AT    CHINA. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Wslf  Goes  On 


IN  PACE  OP  DEPEAT  IN  MANCHURIA  AND  THE  SPREAD  OP 
DOMESTIC  DISCONTENT  AND  DISORDER,  THE  CZAR  REPUSES 
TO  MAKE  PEACE.— HOPE  IN  A  NAVAL  BATTLE. 


Clinging  to  his  anti-peace  determination 
with  a  tenacity  that  makes  even  the  most 
bold  of  prophets  uncertain  whether  it  is 
simply  the  folly  of  national  pride  or  the  se- 
curity of  national  confidence,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  prosecutes  the  defense  against  Japan, 
and  yields  gradually  to  the  pressure  that  de- 
mands either  internal  reform  or  internal  dis- 
ruption. As  the  Pandex  goes  to  press,  the 
hopes  of  Russia  in  war  appear  to  rest  mainly 
upon  the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  fleet 
which  is  proceeding  under  Admiral  Rojest- 


vensky  to  do  battle  with  Togo,  while  from 
the  interior  comes  news  of  a  constant  spread 
of  the  peasant  revolt  and  a  joining  of  in- 
terests on  the  part  of  the  peasants  and  the 
workmen  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  of 
little  moment. 


JAPS  HAVE   SHAMED   ETTBOPE 


Henri  Bochefort  Thinks  No  Nation  Could  Succeed 
Against  Oyama. 

Paris. — Henri  Eochefort,  who  has  followed  events 
in  the  east  with  burning  interest,  said: 

"Possibly  all  minds  do  not  feel  the  same,  but  I 
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e»nnut  understand  bow  any  Earop«aB,  aa  laeh,  can 
regard  the  amazing  success  of  the  Japanese  without 
humiliation;  for,  if  the  Bussians  have  not  won  a 
single  victory,  is  it  probable  to  suppose  that  the 
Germans,  the  ^encb  or  the  English  would  have 
done  better,  while  any  minor  power  would  have 
been  a  mere  mouthful.  The  Japanese  have  given 
a  blow  to  our  pride,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  Napoleon  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  best  soldier  in  the  world,  yet  he 
lost   a   fair   percentage   of   the   battles   he  fought. 

"It  is  certain  that  Oyama  and  Nogi,  yellow 
cheeked  and  gimlet  eyed,  learning  their  military 
usage  from  us,  would  never  have  made  Boneparte's 
mistake  at  Marengo,  where  he  got  his  troops  so  far 
apart  that  they  were  unavailable  when  wanted. 
Scrutinize  all  their  operations  and  you  will  nowhere 
find  similar  mistakes.  Neither  in  modem  nor  in 
ancient  times  do  records  show  such  acts  of  heroism 
as  these.  The  little  men  at  whom  we  liked  to  laugh, 
in  attack,  in  pursuit  alike,  seem  to  have  a  mysteri- 
ous guiding  liiind  indicating  to  them  the  exact  spot 
where  it  is  necessary  to  strike.  In  view  of  this 
must  not  each  European  nation  ask  itself:  'What 
showing  would  we  make  under  similar  eircum- 
stances  T' 

' '  What  are  we  to  think  of  these  Asiatie  armies 
who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  running  awayf 
Where  30,000  men  are  killed,  without  recoiling  a 
foot,  they  are  immediately  replaced  by  30,000 
others  who  go  to  death  as  we  go  to  a  review  in 
the  Champs '  de  Mars.  What  a  shower  bath  to 
Euro[>ean  vanity  this  war  is." — New  York  World. 


A     QUESTION     THAT     IS     BOTHERING     THH 
JAPANESE. 


I. — Is  Oyama  the  Napoleon  of  Japan; 


iuu-r 


II. — Or  Was  Napoleon  the  Oyama  of  Franeet 
— Chicago  Beeord-Herald. 


THE  OEEATNE8S  OF  OYAMA 


It  Is  In  His  Vaster  Vision  That  He  Outranks  All 
His  Brilliant  Officers. 

Some  one  has  compared  Marquis  Oyama  with 
the  head  of  his  staff,  Ueneral  Kodama,  and  likened 
them  unto  an  ocean  and  a  diamond  point  of  a  rug 
ged  cliff  with  a  bright  sun  playing  upon  its  sharp 
ridges  against  the  sky.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Oyama  himself  how  much  better,  how  much  more 
brilliantly.  General  Kodama  would  play  at  the 
game  of  tactics  than  be.  But  why  should  he  he 
troubled  about  itt  Has  he  not  Kodama  at  his 
elbow  to  do  that  for  himt  None  better  than  he 
knows  that,  in  the  matter  of  Manchurian  geogra- 
phy, with  all  its  topographic  vantage  points  for  the 
campaign,  in  the  knowledge  of  local  conditions  in 
Mnni'huria  and  Siberia,  of  the  character  of  the 
people  there,  of  climatic  conditions,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bnssian  soldiers  and  officers.  Gen- 
eral Knkushima  surpasses  the  field  marshal  so  far 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  Oyama 
knows  that  Kuroki,  Oku,  Nodzu,  Nogi,  are  wiser 
in  the  orders  that  they  issue  to  the  men  under  them 
than  he  could  possibly  be.  But,  again,  why  trouble 
himself  with  these  things,  since  he  has  men  under 
him  who  can  do  all  these  things  better  than  bet 
It  is  enough  lor  him  and  for  his  country  to  know 
that  in  the  doing  of  the  largo  thing,  in  having  a 
wider  horizon  and  vaster  vision,  none  of  bis  offi- 
ct'rs  pretends  to  compete  with  him. 

Kcmarkable  man  that  he  is  in  so  many  respects, 
he  is  little  more  than  remarkable  in  one  thing. 
Here  is  a  son  ot  Satsuma,  a  soldier,  a  product  of 
the  transition  period  of  Nippon.  He  had  been 
reared  upon  the  Far  Eastern  ideal  of  a  great  man 
in  whom  n  heroic  deed  is  always  supposed  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins.  There  he  stands  today  in  his 
sixty-third    year.     Judged    by    Christian,    Bnddbist 


or  Confucian  ethics,  his  home  life  is  without  a  stain, 
and  altogether  he  is  a  gentleman  the  like  of  whom  it 
would  be  bard  indeed  to  find  among  the  leaders  of 
Isippon. 

The  historian  whose  eyes  see  beneath  the  surface 
of  things  might,  in  bis  hunger  after  truth,  look 
for  the  reason  of  it  all  in  the  person  of  the  Mar 
chioness  Oyama.  A  graduate  of  Vassar,  her  life 
is  a  living  history  o(  the  progress  of  Nippon  woman 
hood,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  field  marshal 
is  of  militant  Nippon.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
band  of  young  girls  sent  abroad  by  the  Tokio  gOT- 
ernment  as  the  pioneers  of  world  wide  education 
among  the  daughters  of  her  country.  Her  inter- 
national culture  has  given  her  rare  qualifications 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  women.  And  it  is 
no  secret  of  our  history  that  upon  her  women 
has  always  rested  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Nip- 
pon.— Adachi  Kinnosuke  in  Beview  of  Reviews. 


BIiAVaUTZR  IK  BAKU  BIOT8 


Bntcbery  There  Alleged  to  Have  Been  Planned,  as 
at  ELishineff. 

London. — The  true  story  of  the  Baku  maasaere 
as  told  jn  the  Caucasian  netrnpapers  is  a  tragedy 
with  which  the  atrocity  of  Kishineff  alone  of  re- 
cent years  may  be  compared,  Armenians  at  Baku 
taking  the  place  of  the  Jews  at   KisbinefT. 

"For  four  days,"  in  the  words  of  the  Bakinskia 
Isvestia,  "a  savage  bacebanalia  raged  in  which  the 
passions  of  homicide,  outrage,  arson  and  plunder 
were  let  loose." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  during  thoee  days 
no  leas  than  2,000  people  loet  their  lives  as  rietims 
of  the  cold  blooded  machinations  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg authorities.  Tbe  latter  attributed  the  ont- 
break  to  the  sudden  development  of  an  internecine 
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feud  between  the  Mussulman  and  Armenian  in- 
habitants, but  those  acquainted  with  the  relations 
of  the  christians  and  Mussulmans  there  know  this 
to  be  false.  The  truth  is  boldly  asserted  by  the 
Bakinskia  Isvestia,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
like  all  Kussian  papers,  is  published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  censor. 

The  Isvestia  says  that  it  has  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  massacre  was  organized  by  the  same 
blood  guilty  persons  who  planned  the  butchery  at 
Kishineff.  It  proceeds  to  describe  how  after  the 
first  outbreak  at  St.  Petersburg  rumors  were  cir- 
culated by  mysterious  agents  among  the  Mussul- 
mans throughout  the  Caucasus,  especially  at  Baku, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Armenians  were  arming  them- 
selves with  the  object  of  massacring  the  Mussul- 
mans. Similar  fears  were  spread  among  the  Ar- 
menians about  the  Mussulmans,  and  thus  a  nerv- 
ous   suspicion    was    engendered. 

On  February  19th  a  prominent  Mussulman  was 
snot  dead  near  an  Armenian  church.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  who 
fired  the  shot  which  was  the  commencement  of 
four  days  of  indescribable  horror.  Tartars  armed 
to  the  teeth  careered  through  the  city  firing  at 
every  unarmed  Armenian  they  could  see.  Houses 
were  burned,  and  women  and  children  perished  in 
the  flames  or  were  cut  to  pieces  while  attempting 
to  escape.  One  Armenian  killed  sixty  Tartars  while 
defending  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family.  His 
house  was  burned  and  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
died  in  the  flames. 

While  such  scenes  were  being  enacted  all  over 
the  city,  Cossack  pickets  stationed  in  the  street  did 
not  raise  a  hand  to  prevent  them  and  looked  on 
while  the  victims  rolled  over  dead  within  fifty 
paces  of  where  they  were  standing. 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  how  this  bloody 
work  was  instigated  than  the  dramatic  manner  in 
which  it  was  ended.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the 
massacre  Armenian  and  Mussulman  notables  alike 
petitioned  the  Governor  to  allow  them  to  have  a 
joint  procession  through  the  town.  Telegrams  ar- 
rived from  all  the  towns  in  th*e  Caucasus  in  which 
Tartar  and  Armenian  notables  and  priests  jointly 
urged  the  representatives  of  both  nations  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  fratricidal  slaughter,  but  the  Govern- 
ment prevented  their  eflforts,  until  the  Sheik-al-Isam, 
the  religious  head  of  all  the  Mohammedans  in  Rus- 
sia, came  from  Tiflis,  gathered  the  priests  and  no- 
tables together  and  then  proceeded  without  pro- 
tection to  a  spot  where  the  most  blood  had  been 
shed. 

Here  the  Sheikh  addressed  the  multitude  in  stir- 
ring words.  ' '  Fellow  Mohammedans, ' '  he  cried, 
"the  blood  freezes  in  my  veins  when  I  think  of 
the  punishment  awaiting  you  at  the  judgment  seat 
of  God.  You  have  shed  the  innocent  blood  of 
your  own  brothers,  the  Armenians.  Perfidious  and 
abominable  accusations  instigated  you  to  lift  your 
hands  against  your  brother  Armenians  who  were 
in  no  way  guilty.  I  recognize  that  it  is  our  enemies 
who  have  triumphed,  who  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  brotherly  relations  that  have  so 
long  existed  between  the  two  peoples.  But  we 
must  allow  them  the  full  measure  of  triumph. 
Stretch  forth  brotherly  hands,  repent  of  your  crimes 
and  with  the  Armenians  console  and  assist  the  or- 
phans. Convinced  that  the  horrors  which  have 
happened  here  between  you  will  last  for  centuries, 
come  and  live  together  in  brotherhood,  and  God 
will  bless  you. ' ' 

The  last  words  of  the  Sheikh  Islam  were  drowned 
by  the  sobs  of  the  crowd,  and  the  Tartars  threw 
down    their   fire    arms    and   went    over   to    the   Ar- 


menians in  tears.  There  followed  a  significant  in- 
cident. A  memorial  service  for  the  victims  was  held 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Armenian  Cathedral  at 
Tiflis,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  were  seen 
the  Mufti  (oflScial  expounder  of  Mohammedan  law) 
and  the  Sheikh  Islam  with  their  mollahs  and 
thousands  of  Mohammedans  participating  in  a 
Christian  service. 

There  were  45,000  persons  present.  On  the  bal- 
cony stood  the  venerable  Catholikos  of  the  Ar- 
menians, between  the  Mufti  and  the  Sheikh  Islam. 
The  Mufti  spoke  of  their  ' '  common  enemy  who  had 
brought  on  this  madness."  The  Sheikh  also  re- 
ferred to  "that  wily  spirit  that  inspired  the  Baku 
Mohammedans  to  perpetuate  shameful  murder. ' '  He 
uttered  his  curse  upon  them.  He  appealed  to  the 
people  to  swear  that  they  wouldn't  "listen  to  the 
devil,"  wuereupon  the  Armenians,  Mohammedans 
and  Georgians,  45,000  of  them,  exclaimed  with  one 
voice:  "We  swear  not  to  listen  to  the  devil."  The 
Armenian  Bishops  then  made  speeches  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan mosques,  but  did  not  allude  to  the  devil, 
the  spirit  of  darkness,  which  is  well  understood 
to  be  a  pseudonym  for  the  Bussian  Government. — 
New  York  Sun. 


CHURCH   BLOW  AT   BtJIlEAUCEACY 


Move  of  Clergy  to  becure  Separation  From  State 
Is  Effort  to  Depose  All-Powerful  Procurator. 
A  phase  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
has  arisen  which  may  perhaps  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  grave,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  church  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  potent  elements  in  establish- 
ing the  power  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  bureau- 
cracy.    Said  the  press  dispatches : 

St.  Petersburg,  April  2. — The  movement  for 
greater  freedom  for  the  Eussian  church  and  the 
demand  for  the  convocation  of  a  general  council 
to  consider  reforms  in  the  spiritual  and  adminis- 
trative life  of  the  church,  voiced  in  the  manifesto 
of  a  group  of  St.  Petersburg  priests,  finds  support 
in  the  influential  clergy,  not  only  in  the  capital 
but  in  the  provinces.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an- 
other manifestation  of  a  general  revolt  in  Bussia 
against  the  domination  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  is 
equally  predominant  in  church  as  in  political  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  movement  is 
directed  against  the  emperor,  with  whose  position 
as  divine  representative  and  viceroy  upon  earth 
the  whole  belief  of  the  Bussian  church  is  bound  up, 
but  against  the  subordination  of  church  to  civil 
authority  aims,  which  have  been  steadily  growing 
since  the  institution  Dy  Peter  the  Great  of  the  holy 
synod. 

The  manifesto  was  followed  immediately  by  a 
letter  from  Bishop  Dmitri  of  Novo-Mirgorod,  one 
of  the  influential  provincial  bishops,  in  which  he 
demands  freedom  of  the  church  from  the  power  of 
the  chinovinks  and  the  bureaucracy  and  names  the 
chief  procurator  of  the  holy  synod  as  an  ofScial 
whose  power  needs  curtailment  and  who  himself 
stands  in  the  way  of  reform. 

The  whole  movement,  in  fact,  is  aimed  at  Pro- 
curer General  of  the  Holy  Synod  Pobedonostseff 
and  the  chancellerie  under  his  direction,  which, 
though  in  essence  a  political  organization,  has  at- 
tained such  powers  that  without  its  permission  no 
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pnJpit  can  be  occupied,  and  not  even  repairs  in 
a  church  in  the  remotest  government  can  be  un- 
dertaken. 

The  reformers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  reforms  should  go.  Some  are  asking  only 
for  the  abolition  of  the  bureaucratic  annex  to  the 
holy  synod,  while  others  suggest  the  return  to  the 
patriarchate  which  preceeded  the  synod,  with  church 
councils  as  the  final  authority  in  all  matters  of 
aoctrine. 

Under  the  patriarchate  which  prevailed  over  a 
century  after  the  Russian  church  broke  away  from 
the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople the  hierarchy  of  the  church  culminated 
in  a  patriarch  elected  by  bishops,  who  exercised 
spiritual  sovereignty  under  the  emperor,  but  whose 
claims  were  pushed  so  far  forward  under  the  Patri- 
arch Nikon  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  father  of  Peter 
the  Great,  that  Nikon  found  himself  deposed  by 
Alexis  and  the  patriarchate  was  abolished  by  Peter. 

The  influential  journals  are  lending  support  to 
the  nioveraont  within  the  church,  the  Novoe  Vremya 
declaring  that  the  church  is  lying  in  paralysis,  its 
voice  no  longer  heeded  because  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  bureaucrat  which  has  made  the  ofBce 
of  the  metropolitan  nothing  and  that  of  procura- 
tor of  the  holy  synod  everything.  —  Associated 
Presa. 


"The  third  was  exiled  and  occupies  a  chair  of 
the  same  school. 

"The  fourth  has  accepted  a  permanent  chair  at 
Oxford    University. 

' '  The  fifth  was  long  associated  in  Paris  with  Doc- 
tor Pasteur,  and  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  bac- 
teriologists in  that  city. 

"The  sixth  was  not  formally  exiled,  but  was  're- 
quested '  to  resign  his  chair  of  law  in  the  University 
ot  Moscow,  and  is  now  a  practitioner  in  that  city." 
— Header  Magazine  for  April. 


A  FKOBIiBM  IK  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 
Procurator  Pobiedowostzeff. 


(From  the  National  Review,  London.) 
K.  P.  Pobedonostseff. 


(From  the  English  Who's  Who.) 
Constantini  Petroviteh  Pobedonostseff. 


(From  the  Statesman's  Year  Book.) 
Actual  Privy  Councillor  Pobydonostseff. 


AUTOOBAC7Y  VS.  BEAINS 


How  Russia  Treats  Those  Who  Are  Daring  Enongli 
to  Think. 

"...  Mr.  Macbeth  gives  the  following  list 
of  names  as  those  of  the  greatest  distinction  in 
educational  Russia:  Milyoukov,  Kovalevsky,  De 
Boberty,  Vunogradov,  Menchikof  and  Mouronitaev. 

"The  first,"  observes  the  correspondent,  "was 
exiled  and  is  now  lecturing  in  Harvard  on  con- 
temporary  Russia. 

"The  second  was  exiled  and  founded  the  Rus- 
sian School  of  Social  Science  in  Paris. 


(From  the  Almanach  de  Gotha.) 
K.   P.   Pobedonostzew. 


(From  Vapereaa's  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporaina.) 
Constantin   Pobedonostzev. 


(From  Meyer's  Knoversations-Lexikon.) 
Pobiedonoszew. 


(Common  factor  of  the  above.) 
Fob. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Battle     of     Mukden 


The  London  Times 's  military  correspondent,  who 
has  received  special  information  through  army  chan- 
nels regarding  the  battle  of  Mukden,  and  who  pre- 
pared the  five  plans  sent  herewith,  says  in  de- 
scribing them: 

The  series  of  five  plans  is  intended  to  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  the  great  battle  fonght  under 
the  walls  of  Mukden,  a  battle  destined  to  take 
rank  with  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  and  Gravelotte, 
and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  and  most 
decisive  ot  modem  times. 

It  will  be  many  weeks  before  we  shall  receive 
detailed  reports  upon  this  great  contest,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  an  affair  of  years  before  each 
phase  of  the  struggle  is  set  down  for  us,  in  plan 
and  report,  in  such  accurate  manner  that  we  can 
follow  out  the  movements  on  each  side,  study  their 


causes  and  their  effects,  and  form  a  reasoned  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 

But  the  general  character  of  the  battle  is  suflS- 
ciently  established  to  authorize  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent its  main  features,  and  to  give  a  very  rough 
approximation  of  the  position  of  the  masses  on  one 
side  and  the  other  during  what  we  may  call  this 
paroxysm  of  national  war.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  taken  five  phases  of  the  action,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
battle  passed,  and  need  only  add  some  brief  ex- 
planations in  order  to  recall  the  general  situation, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  during  each  phase  that  we 
have  selected  as  worthy  of  note. 

Pint   Phase— Feb.    19-28.    Plan   1. 

The  first  offensive  movement  of  the  Japanese  be- 
gan on  the  right  on  Feb.  19th,  and  five  days  later 
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the  strolig  Russian  detachment  at  Tsin-khe-chen 
was  thrown  out  of  its  works  and  driven  away  to 
the  north.  On  Feb.  24th  Gen.  Kuroki's  First  Army 
moved  forward  from  the  Pen-hsi-hu  district  upon 
Kau-tu-ling  and  drove  the  Russians  from  their 
advanced  positions  about  ten  miles  north  and  north- 
west of  Pen-hsi-hu.  This  advance  was  also  taken 
up  by  Gen.  Kodzu's  army  on  the  Sha-ho,  where 
ground  was  gained,  and  the  attack  assumed  a 
threatening  character  without  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities. 

The  general  effect  of  these  movements,  which 
were  steadily  continued  during  the  days  subse- 
quent to  the  24th,  was  to  attract  the  attention  of 


the  battle  appears  to  have  obtained  all  the  re- 
sults that  were  doubtless  anticipated  by  the  Jap- 
anese General  Staff,  and  along  the  whole  wide  front 
an  artillery  duel  raged  without  intermission  be- 
tween the  opposing  armies.  The  time  had  now 
come  for  the  decisive  attack. 

Second  Phase — ^Feb.  28-March  4.  Flan  2. 

The  armies  of  Gen.  Oku  and  Nogi  had  not  as 
yet  entered  the  fieid,  but  on  Feb.  28  Oku's  army 
deployed  between  the  Shaho  and  the  Hun,  while 
on  his  left  Gen.  Nogi  marched  with  the  utmost 
possible  speed  between  the  Hun  and  the  Liau  in  a 
,  northerly  direction.     The   vigor   and  rapidity  with 


1— FIRST  PHASE— FEBRUARY  19-28. 
Third  Army,  General  Bilderling. 


Second  Army,  General  Kanlbars. 


First  Army,  General  Linevitch 
and  General  Bennenkampf  s  Detachment. 


Third  Army, 
General  Nogi. 


Second  Army, 
General  Oku. 


Fourth  Army, 
General  Nodzu. 


First  Army, 
General  Kuroki. 


Bight  Flank 
Detachment. 


the  Russian  commander  to  his  centre  and  left,  to 
beckon  the  Russian  forces  to  this  side,  and  to  en- 
gage the  greater  part  of  the  hostile 'line  of  battle 
in  a  combat  of  steadily  increasing  violence.  To 
what  exact  extent  these  very  able  dispositions  af- 
fected Kuropatkin's  decisions  we  cannot  yet  say, 
but  it  is  probable  that  during  the  last  days  of 
February  considerable  numbers  of  the  Russian 
troops  were  directed  to  the  Kau-tu-ling  and  Ma- 
chuan-tun  districts,  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  on 
March  1st  the  Russian  commander  reported  that 
he  had  assumed  the  offensive.  This,  indeed,  he  did, 
and  everywhere  without  success. 

Thus    this    well-coneeived    preparatory    stage    of 


which  this  movement  was  conducted  broke  down 
all  opposition,  and,  despite  Russian  counter  attacks, 
the  advance  proceeded  with  all  success. 

Kuropatkin  first  became  aware  of  this  movement 
on  March  1st,  and  on  March  2nd  he  telegraphed 
that  measures  had  been  taken  against  the  turn- 
ing movement.  But  the  recognition  of  danger  came 
too  late,  and  the  measures  were  inadequate.  His 
troops  were  quickly  driven  back  on  the  right  to- 
ward Mukden,  and  Gen.  Nogi  rapidly  disposed  his 
troops  for  an  attack  upon  the  main  line  of  Rus- 
sian retreat. 

But  in  order  to  chain  the  Russian  troops  to  their 
positions  in  their  centre  and  left  it  was  necessary 
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2— SECOND  PHASE— FEBSUABT  28  TO  MARCH  4. 

BUdeiUng.  lanevitch  and  Bennenkampf,  B«inforced. 


Nogi.  Oku. 


Kaulbars,  Reinforced. 


Nodzu. 


Earoki. 


Bight  Flank  Detachment. 

a— THIRD  PHASE— MARCH  5-7. 

Bllderling.  Ijnevltch  and  Bennenkampf. 


M'/# 


Nogl. 


Okn. 


Nodzu. 


Knroki  and  FUnk  DetMlunaat. 
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4— FOURTH  PHASE— MARCH  8-9. 

Kaulbars  and  Bilderling.  Linevitch  and  Eennenkampf. 


Nogl. 


Oku. 


Nodzu. 


Ktiroki  and  Flank  Detachment, 


for  Kuroki  and  Nodzu  to  make  sustained  efforts  at 
this  critical  juncture,  in  short,  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, in  order  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  Bus- 
sian  troops  to  meet  the  decisive  attack.  Serious 
fighting,  therefore,  took  place  all  along  the  front 
of  these  armies,  and  the  artillery  fire  became  more 
and  more  severe;  in  several  places  the  Japanese 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  but  their  object 
was  in  great  measure  attained,  since  they  not 
only  held  their  ground  everywhere,  but  even 
occupied  the  whole  attention  of  something  like 
two-thirds  of  the  Russian  army.  Up  to  March 
5th  Kuropatkin  had  no  troops  at  disposal  to  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  decisive  attack  on  his 
right,  which  was  now  swung  around  and  had  forced 
Gen.  Kaulbars  to  face  westward  on  a  line  running 
from    Machiapu    to    north-northeast. 

Third  Phase. — March  5-7.  Plan  3. 
By  March  5th  the  Russian  army  had  been  shep- 
herded into  a  situation  where  it  could  be  dealt 
with  with  greater  facility  and  convenience.  It  was 
held  fast  in  the  center,  driven  back  on  the  left, 
and  completely  turned  on  the  right.  The  battle 
proceeded  without  interruption,  but  Kuropatkin 
now  began  to  draw  every  unit  that  could  be  spared 
toward  Mukden  in  order  to  throw  back  the  decisive 
attack  of  the  enemy,  the  object  of  which  was  no 
longer  open  to  doubt.     The  first  serious  attack  by 


the  Russian  reserves  upon  Gen.  Oku  appears  to 
have  taken  place  on  March  5th;  it  penetrated  some 
short  distance  along  the  Hsin-min-tun  road,  but  was 
repulsed.  Gen.  Nogi's  line  was  meanwhile  extend- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  north  of  Mukden  and  as- 
suming the  character  of  envelopment. 

No  successes  had  been  gained  by  other  parts  of 
the  Russian  line  of  battle  of  a  nature  to  counter- 
balance this  serious  attack,  and  on  March  8th 
Kuropatkin  decided  to  withdraw  his  center  and 
left  behind  the  line  of  the  Hun  and  attack  Oku 
and  Nogi  with  every  unit  that  he  could  collect  for 
the  purpose  from  the  armies  of  Kaulbars  and  Bild- 
erling. 

Fourth  Phase. — March  8-9.  Plan  4. 

The  horrible  situation  of  the  Russian  army  at 
this  moment  is  well  shown  in  Plan  4.  Linevitch, 
on  the  Russian  left,  had,  indeed,  not  been  seriously 
harmed  by  Kuroki 's  attacks,  and  the  Russian  First 
Army  effected  its  retreat  to  the  line  of  the  Hun 
without  serious  loss  and  there  took  position  and 
prepared  to  resist. 

But  at  Mukden  the  situation  was  fast  becoming 
impossible.  Kaulbars 's  army  was  exhausted,  nearly 
all  the  reserves  used  up,  and  the  arrival  of  Bild- 
erling's  Third  Army  at  Mukden  on  March  8th 
led  to  a  fearful  accumulation  of  troops  on  a  re- 
stricted  space,   where   they   gradually   became    ex- 
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posed  to  the  eonverging  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  now 
drew  in  upon  the  town  from  all  sides  except  the 
northeast.  Nevertheless,  Kuropatkin  made  a  most 
gallant  effort  to  break  clear,  and  is  reported  to  have 
led  in  person  an  attack  of  6S  battalions,  following 
an  earlier  one  by  40  battalions. 

These  efforts  cheeked  the  advance  of  Oens.  Okn 
and  Nogi,  and  even  caused  at  one  moment  serious 
disquiet  at  the  Japanese  headquarters,  since  they 
were  made  with  great  bravery  and  determination, 
and  the  effort  required  to  repulse  them  went  some 
way  to  check  the  impetus  of  the  decisive  attack. 

But  at  this  critical  moment  Kuropatkin  received 
serious  news  from  his  center,  when  Bilderling 
and  Linevitch  fell  back  on  the  Uun  insufficient  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  touch  between  the  two 
armies,  and  at  10  a.  m.  on  March  9th  Kuropatkin 
received  the  serious  news  that  the  line  of  the  Hun 
had  been  penetrated  and  Kuisan,  twenty  versts  east 
of  MuKden,  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  On  the 
north,  and  the  same  day,  Nogi  was  fighting  to  es- 
tablish himself  across  the  Russian  line  of  retreat. 
A  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  would  probably  have 
entailed  the  entire  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Bussian  armies,  and  at  dusk 
on  March  9th  the  order  was  given  for  a  general  re- 
treat. 


Fifth  Phas*.— March  10-12.  Plan  6. 

Owing  to  the  enveloping  character  of  the  Jap- 
anese attacks  a  considerable  body  of  Russian  troops 
in  and  around  Mukden  were  unable  to  get  away, 
and  though  the  town  was  occupied  bv  the  Japan«s« 
at  10  a.  m.  on  March  10th,  parties  of  Russians  eon- 
tinued  to  resist  in  adjacent  villages  and  positiona 
until  March  11th.  Nogi,  however,  by  the  evening 
of  March  10th  occupied  the  line  of  the  Pubo,  di- 
rectly across  the  main  line  of  retreat,  and  astride 
all  the  roads  that  lead  from  Mukden  to  the  north, 
and  though  a  part  of  the  enemy  had  probably  al- 
ready escaped  under  cover  of  Kuropatkin 's  offen- 
sive on  the  Otb,  all  that  remained  was  forced  to 
abandon  its  carriages  and  to  escape  over  the  hills 
in  disorder. 

Linevitch  alone  retained  his  formations,  and, 
showing  a  bold  front  to  Kuroki,  appears  to  have 
retired  in  echelon  from  his  right,  covering  to  a 
certain  extent  the  rout  of  the  remainder  of  the 
armies.  By  March  12th  the  Russians  were  driven 
from  all  the  country  twenty-six  miles  north  of  Muk- 
den; the  armies  of  Mancauria,  broken  and  routed, 
were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  great  battle  of  Muk- 
den, which  had  lasted,  exclusive  of  the  pursuit, 
for  fifteen  days,  had  been  lost  and  won. — New  York 
Times. 


5— FIFTH  PHASE— MA&OH  10-12. 
Kanlbars  and  Bilderling.  lilnevitch  and  Bennenkampf. 


Nogi,  Okn  and  Nodzu. 


Kuroki  and  Flank  Detachment. 
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Crises  in  Two  Religions 

BREAKING  OF  THE  CONCORDAT  IN  PRANCE  UNDER  THE  ROUVIER 
MINISTRY  MARKS  THE  POSSIBLE  CLOSING  OF  AN  EPOCH  IN 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  —  PARALLEL  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
RUSSIA.— FIRST   SCHISM   IN  MORMONISM. 


At  this  time  when  public  feeling  is  more 
attuned  to  the  hearing  of  things  religious 
than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past,  un- 
usual interest  attaches  to  the  experiences  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  where,  after 
long  and  bitter  contention,  the  concordat 
which  was  established  by  Napoleon  appears 
about  to  be  finally  and  irrevocably  dissolved. 
The  Rouvier  ministry  which  succeeded  to  that 
of  Combes  has  adhered  to  the  Combes'  pro- 
gram, and  steered  it  to  a  success  which"  dis- 
closes a  far,  greater  popular  approval  than 
events  of  the  Combes  regime  would  have  led 
observers  to  anticipate.  Evident15y  the  , 
Church  of  Rome  is  to  lose  this,  one  of  its  last 
intimate  associations  with  affairs  of  state, 
and  is  hereafter,  save  for  some  of  the  minor 
empires,  to  stand  solely  upon  its,  religious'' 
basis.  There  may  or  may  not.be  a '.parallel 
to  this-situation  in  the  movement  which  has 
started  in  Russia -against  the  domination  of, 
the  Bussian  Church,  but  the  happenirig  of  the 
two  things  at  once  gives  the  suggestion  that 
the  general  public  of  all  countries  is  seeking 
to  segregate  and  simplify  its  religous 
thoughts ,  and  practices  in  order  that  their 
measure  may  be  retaken  and  their  strength 
reenforced. 


OUTLINE  OF  BILL 


Measure  Presented  by  Rouvier, Ministry  Abrogates 
Concordat,  but  Omits  Combes'  Details.     " 

The  story  of  the  concordat  measure  in 
France  since  the  accession  of  Premier  Rou- 
vier is  told  in  the  following  "press  dispatches  -. 

Paris. — The  Eouvier  ministry  has  presented  in 
the  charhber  of  deputies  the  draft  of  a  new  bill 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state.     This  meas- 


ure has  been  anxiously  awaited  owing  to  doubt 
raised  by  friends  of  former  Premier  Combes  con- 
cerning the  sincerity  of  the  new  ministry  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  policy  of  separation.  When,  there- 
fore. Minister  of  Public  Instruction  Bienvenu  Marin 
presented  the  bill  in  the  chamber  it  was  greeted 
with  long  applause. 

The  text  of  the  new  measure  makes  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  definite  and  conclusive, 
but,  omits  a  number  of  details  of  the  Combes  bill 
which  had  aroused  antagonism.  The  essential  points 
of  the  new  measure  are: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  concordat,  whereby  the 
relations,  of  church  and  state  were  established. 

2.  Termination  of  all  government .  aid  and  sub- 
sidies to  religious  sects  or  functionaries. 

3.  i'ormation  of  church  associations  into  civil 
corporations  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
organizations.  . 

The  till  comprises  thirty-two  articles,  and  the 
text  of  article  1  is  as  follows; 

.The  state  henceforth  neither  recognizes  nor  con- 
tributes to  any  religious  denomination.  Public 
.  establishments  of  religion  now  existing  are  sup- 
. pressed.  All  I'eligious  budgets  of  appropriations 
.of  government  departments  or  communes  are  sup- 
pressed. The  exercise  of  religion  is  hereafter  free, 
-under  the  sole  restriction  that  exercise  must  accord 
with  *publi,c  order. 
.  '"The  article  abolishing  the  concordat  says:'-' 

All  ^aws  and'  orders  relative  to  the  public  organ- 
ization or  recognition  of  a  religious  denomination 
are  abrogated,  ,  particularly  thS  law  ratifying  the 
convention  made  bfetween  the  pope  and  the  French 
government.  ' 

It  is-  expected  that  the  new  bill  will  be  debated 
in  tie  chamber  of  deputies  after  the  income  tax 
and  some  other  measures  on  which  Premier  Rouvier 
desires  early  action  have  been  disposed  of.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  strong  pressure  by  the  Combes 
element  for  a  speedy  hearing  of  the  question,  and 
this  may  lead  to  a  determination  to  take  up  and 
debate  the  bill  without  awaiting  action  on  other 
measures.  It  is  expected  that  the  bill  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  before  the  end  of  July. 

In  its  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  the  government  says  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  was  one  of  the  reforms 
promised  in  the  government's  declaration  of  policy 
January  27th,  and  that  the  bill  seeks  to  guarantee 
religious  liberty  limited  only  by  questions  of  pub- 
lic- order,  while  at'  the  same  time  assuring  a  smooth 
change  from  the  ojd  to  the  new  regime,  including 
the  transfers  of  property  and  pensions  to  ministers. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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CHANOE  IN  DISCIPUKE 


New  Constitution  as  Soon  as  Church  is  Separated 
from  French  State. 

Home. — After  many  consultations  with  prelates 
und  cardinals  Pius  X.  has  decided  to  place  the 
(Jburcb  in  France  on  the  same  disciplinary  foot- 
ing as  the  Church  in  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  has  been  officially 
declared  by  the  French  Chambers.  In  fact,  a  spe- 
cial Encyclical  letter  dealing  with  the  situation  is 
already  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  detail 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  rules  at  present  gov- 
rning  the  Church  in  France,  which,  because  of  the 
listence  of  the  Concordat,  was  partly  exempt 
iroin  the  operation  of  the  Canon  laws  observed  by 
til.-   jji-neral   Church. 

rtio  new  encyclical  will  recommend  the  adoption 

II   the  part  of  the  French  clergy  and  hierarchy  of 

■  111-    of   the   rules   adopted    by   the   Third    Plenary 

il  of  Baltimore  for  the  Church  in  the  United 

■*,   as   since   the   holding   of   the  Council   they 

luive  proved  very  efficient  for  the  management  of 

the  ('burch  in  America,  where  the  state  is  entirely 

80|>a rated    from    the    Church.     Among    these    rales 

iinpiirtant   laws  will   also  be  suggested  bearing  on 

the   financial  poaition  of  the  clergy  and  hierarchy 

when,    as    proposed,    the    state    will    not    pay    any 

further  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  allowing  only  a 

small  life  pension  for  those  in  actual   duty  at  the 

time  the  new  law  is  to  be  enforced. 

The  withdrawal  of  state  support  from  the  clergy 
will  necessitate  important  changes  in  the  present 
ecclesiastical  body  of  France,  such  as  the  abolition 
of  cathedral  chapters,  a  large  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  seminaries  an^  the  suppression 
of  many  offices  at  present  held  by  priests  paid  by 
the  State.  .\11  such  changes  will  be  detailed  at 
length  in  the  forthcoming  xipostolie  Constitution. 
which  will  also  lay  down  new  rules  regarding  the 
holding  of  Provincial  Councils  and  Synods  in  the 
future. 

WiU  Abolish  Oallic  Customs. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Pius  X.  to  abolish  en- 
tirely some  peculiar  customs  and  rituals  at  present 
in  vogue  in  several  of  the  French  dioceses,  a  small 
romnant  of  the  once  widespread  Gallicanism  pre- 
vailing among  the  election  of  the  late  Pius  X.  In 
the  general  reorganization  which  the  Church  in 
France  will  undergo,  it  is  considered  imperative  at 
the  Vatican  that  both  in  the  matter  of  ritual  and 
ceremonies  the  French  Church  shall  conform  to  the 
rules  prevailing  in  Rome  and  in  every  well-governed 
diocese  of  the  world.  Hence  all  special  rites 
adopted  in  some  dioceses, '  which  have  received  the 
privilege  from  past  Popes,  will  now  be  abolished 
•»nd  every  diocese  made  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
■  "man   ritual. — Sew  York   World. 


ABANDONS  HIS  DEMOCRACT 


Pontiff  Now  U.se3  All  the  Ceremonies  Observed  by 
His  Predecessors. 

Koine. —  K\.iv<ine  here  is  surprised  at  the  wonder- 
ful change  which  hn^  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  administration  of  Pius  X.  within  the  last  few 
monthB — a  change  which  was  expected  after  his 
election,  but   which  was  a  long  time  coming. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  as  Bishop  of 
Bergamo  of  Mgr.  Radini  Tedesch,  who  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  the  pope,  Pius  X.  gave  a  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  the  new  bishop,  to  which  he  invited 
all    the   cardinals   present    at    the   consecration,   and 


many  prelate*  of  the  curia,  including  an  Italiaa 
deputy,  Mr.  Pucinelli. 

Contrary  to  his  custom  of  taking  his  meal*  at 
the  same  table  with  his  guests,  Pius  X.  insisted, 
tor  the  first  time  since  his  election,  that  a  special 
table  be  set  aside  for  bis  own  use,  and  took  part  in 
the  festivities  in  the  same  large  hall  where  the 
table*  had  been  placed,  sitting  in  solitary  grandeur 
at  a  small  table  and  waited  upon  by  the  pontifical 
sealeo. 

Those  present  were  wondering  at  the  fact  that 
at  last  even  Pius  X.,  the  democratic  pope,  had 
given  in  to  one  of  the  most  respected  customs  of 
the  Vatican  conrt,  where  even  when  having  a 
reigning  sovereign  as  an  honored  guest  no  pope 
ever  was  known  to  partake  of  a  meal  at  the  table 
with  him. 

The  late  pope,  who  was  a  stickler  for  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  curia,  during  the  twenty-five 
and  more  years  of  his  pontificate,  never  had  a  meal 
at  the  same  table  with  anyone,  no  matter  in  how 
high  a  position  his  guest  happened  to  be. 

It  is  not  known  what  prompted  Pius  X.  to  insist 
on  the  observance  of  this  immemorial  custom,  but 
the  idea  ha*  prevailed  that  the  pope  has  at  last 
become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  his  new  dignity 
and  surroundings,  and  from  now  on  will  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  in  which  his  democratic  tenden- 
cies no  longer  will  prevail. 

This  was  conlirmed  on  the  same  occasion  when, 
after  luncheon,  Pius  X.  held  a  reception  with  the 
prelates  in  attendance.  Instead  of  sitting  familiar- 
ly among  them  in  his  private  library,  as  he  had 
done  many  times  before  on  similar  occasions,  he 
led  his  guests  to  the  throneroom  and,  sitting  on  the 
throne,  entertainoa  them. 

During  the  first  months  after  his  election  he 
seemed  too  frightened  to  make  any  decision  in  mat- 
ters submitted  to  him,  and  frequent  consultation* 
were  necessary  with  his  intimate  advisers. 

Now  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  whenever  the 
secretaries  of  the  several  congregations,  who  have 
weekly  accession  to  the  papal  presence,  come  to 
submit  to  him  the  findings  of  the  cardinals,  Pin* 
X.  generally  gives  a  prompt  and  peremptory  de- 
cision.— New  York  World. 


POPE  CTTTTING  EXPENDITUBES 


Plans  to  Meet  the  Heavy  Expense  of  the  Holy  See 
Without  Imposiag  the  Burden  on  Catholics. 

Rome. — The  financial  condition  of  the  Vatican 
administration  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
prominent  Catholics  all  over  the  world  within  the 
lest  few  years,  and  many  suggestions  were  re- 
cently made  to  the  Vatican  authorities  looking 
toward  assuring  to  the  Pope  an  income  sufficient 
to  meet  the  heavy  yearly  expenses  of  the  Holy 
See  without,  if  possible  imposing  any  additional 
burden  on  Catholics. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Vatican  authorities  and  is  to  be  acted 
upon  shortly  was  made  personally  last  week  to  the 
Pope  by  a  Spanish  millionaire,  the  president  of  t 
vast  insurance  company  which  extends  its  opera- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  Siiierian  peninsula  among 
the  Catholic  populations  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  plan  suggested  includes  the  turning  over  to 
the  Vatican  administration  of  4  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  premiums  paid  by  the  policy-holders  doing 
business  with  the  company  as  a  gift  from  the  di- 
rectors to  the  Holy  See,  provided  that  the  Vatican 
anthoritie*  allow  the  bishops  of  each  diocese  to 
act  as  agents  for  the  insurance  company  throngh 
the  parish  priests  of  each  diocese,  thus  encouraging 
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the  Catholics  of  each  district  in  taking  out  policies 
in  a  company  that  would  directly  contribute  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  Holy  See. 

At  first  Pius  X.  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
proposal  as  impracticable,  but,  information  having 
been  obtained  regarding  the  personage  submitting 
the  proposal,  it  appeared  that  his  standing  as  a 
good  Catholic  and  a  first-class  business  man  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Accordingly  the  Commis- 
sion of  Cardinals  detailed  to  look  after  the  admin- 
istration of  Peter's  pence  was  summoned  to  the 
Vatican,  and  the  plans  submitted  for  consideration. 
The  result  was  that  the  Cardinals  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  plan  and  the  details  of  the  project  are 
now  being  closely  studied  for  the  purpose  of  sign- 
ing a  regular  contract  with  the  insurance  company 
in  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Cardinals 
composing  the  commission  that  hundreds  of  Catho- 
lics would  gladly  take  out  insurance  policies  in 
thecompany  in  order  to  contribute  indirectly  their 
share  toward  the  support  of  the  Holy  See  and  that 
the  fact  that  bishops  and  priests  are  to  act  as 
agents  would  inspire  increased  confidence  in  the 
company  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  population. 

An  eventual  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
company  would  render  it  advisable  in  the  future 
to  extend  operations  throughout  other  Catholic 
countries  of  the  world  and  thus  the  annual  income  of 
the  Holy  See  would  become  assured  of  a  large  in- 
crease. It  is  calculated  that  as  the  business  of 
the  company  stands  at  present,  the  4  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  oflFered  to  the  Vatican  would  al- 
ready amount  to  nearly  $10,000  a  year,  and  that 
because  of  direct  support  from  the  Vatican  this 
amount  could  be  largely  increased  in  a  very  short 
time. 

That  the  Cardinals  are  in  favor  of  the  scheme 
is  nothing  to  be  vondered  at,  as  recently  Pius  X. 
has  declared  his  intention  to  deprive  of  the  yearly 
salary  they  receive  from  the  Vatican  adminis- 
tration all  those  Cardinals  who,  because  of  their 
holding  other  offices  in  the  Church,  are  in  receipt 
of  an  amount  equalling  or  surpassing  the  sum  of 
!|)u.,000  a  year  paid  them  by  the  Holy  See. 

When  a  few  months  ago  the  Pope  had  called  the 
Cardinals  together  and  had  expressed  to  them  the 
necessity  under  which  the  Vatican  administration 
was  of  making  a  reduction  in  their  salaries,  the 
Cardinals  met  at  the  palace  of  the  dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  Cardinal  Oreglia,  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  setting  forth  that  the  amount  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  See  as  a  salary  was  barely 
suflScient  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  their  office  and 
to  comply  with  the  many  burdens  that  the  apostolic 
constitutions  imposed  on  them  as  members  of  the 
Sacred   College. 

They  reminded  the  Pope  that  as  Cardinals  they 
had  to  live  in  expensive  apartments  containing  a 
required  number  of  rooms;  had  to  keep  horses  and 
carriages  of  an  expensive  kind  because  of  the  fact 
that  such  were  prescribed  for  them  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church;  Had  to  hire  a  certain  number  of  ser- 
vants and  respond  generously  to  the  numerous  ap- 
peals which  their  prominent  position  in  the  church 
sent  them  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  face  of  such  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  Pius 
X.  did  not  dare  to  carry  any  further  his  plans  of 
economy  in  this  branch  of  the  Vatican  administra- 
tion at  the  time.  More  recently  he  was  encouraged 
to  withdraw  the  salaries  of  those  Cardinals  who 
were  already  in  receipt  of  other  income  from  the 
Church  by  a  voluntary  offer  from  Cardinal  Bam- 
pola,  the  former  Pontifical  Secretary  of  the  State. 
This  cardinal,  who  has  just  been  reappointed  Grand 


Prior  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  knowing 
of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Vatican  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  is  a  prominent  member, 
voluntarily  offered  to  the  Pope  to  relinquish  his 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  and  be  content  with  the 
income  irom  the  order,  amounting  to  $6,000,  and 
other  small  revenues  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
reason  of  the  offices  he  held.  Pius  X.  gladly  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement,  and  is  now  seeking  a 
way  to  make  other  Cardinals  follow  the  example  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  State. 

Among  them  the  ones  in  receipt  of  a  large  in- 
come from  other  sources  than  their  salary  as  car- 
dinal are  the  Abbot  of  Tre  Fontaine,  Cardinal  Ore- 
glia; the  bishops  of  two  or  three  suburban  sees, 
among  them  Cardinals  Agliardi,  Vannutelli,  Du- 
tario  and  Machi,  and  the  prefects  of  several  im- 
portant congregations,  who  are  entitled  to  important 
fees  for  the  granting  of  privileges  of  dispensa- 
tions. Already  the  largest  part  of  the  fees  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Vatican  administration,  by 
direct  order  of  the  Pope,  and  other  means  are  be- 
ing studied  to  further  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Holy  See,  for  the  support  of  the  Sacred  College,  by 
at  least  a  reduction  of  other  salaries  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  said  here  that  great  difficulties  will  be 
met  with  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Oreglia,  who,  as 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  claims  to  be  entitled 
to  a  larger  income  than  his  colleagues,  and  who  has 
so  far  repelled  all  overtures  on  the  subject.  It  is 
even  stated  that  in  view  of  his  age  and  of  the  ob- 
ligations Pius  X.  considers  himself  under  to  the 
Cardinal  Dean,  who  practically  caused  the  present 
Pope's  election  in  the  last  Conclave,  Cardinal  Ore- 
glia's  salary  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Nuncios  and  Papal 
representatives  abroad.  All  Nuncios  of  the  first 
class  have  already  sustained  a  reduction  of  their 
salary  from  $7,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  the  other 
Papal  representatives  in  the  same  proportion.  Even 
the  recently  appointed  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Con- 
stantinople, Mgr.  Tacci-Porcelli,  was  made  to  un- 
derstand before  his  departure  from  Rome  that  his 
salary  would  amount  to  $2,000  a  year  less  than  that 
of  his  predecessors. 

Pius  X.  is  determined  to  economize  as  much  as 
possible  in  all  branches  of  the  Church  administra- 
tion, and  this  will  explain  the  fact  ot  his  declining 
to  nominate  other  Cardinals  de  Curia  at  the  last 
Consistory.  The  recent  death  of  Mgr.  Pericoli, 
Auditor-General  of  the  Camera,  has  given  the  Pope 
another  opportunity  to  save  the  administration 
$6,000  more  every  year,  and  a  successor  will  not 
be  appointed. — New  York  World. 

PRIESTS  UAISED  IN  BANK 


New   Papal   Decree   Announces  Honors   for  Manjr 
American   Churchmen. 

Some. — At  the  request  of  several  American  bish- 
ops all  the  priests  of  the  United  States  who  re- 
cently have  been  promoted  to  a  prelature  or  to  the 
position  of  monsignor  have  been  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  new  papal  decree  describing  the  right 
of   lower   prelates   to   semi-episcopal   insignia. 

The  decree  consists  of  eighty-seven  articles,  minute- 
ly describing  the  rights  of  lower  prelates  and  mon- 
signors  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Many  abuses  had 
found  their  way  into  the  church,  so  that  recently, 
especially  in  European  countries,  many  prelates  of 
the  lowest  rank  assumed  the  color  of  vestments  al- 
lowed only  to  bishops. 

An  important  feature  of  the  decree,  which  will 
make  many  priests  of  the  United  States  rank  with 
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prelates  of  the  highest  order,  is  that  granting  to 
all  priests  exercising  the  office  of  vicar  generals 
or  of  vicars  capitular  all  over  the  world  the  dignity 
of  apostolic  prothoDotaries  as  long  as  they  shall 
hold  the  aforementioned  offices. 

This  is  the  .lighest  honorary  prelature  in  the 
church,  and  many  American  priests  who  apparently 
had  been  neglected  in  the  recent  distribution  of 
honors  among  the  clergy  of  America  will  now  have 
the  right  to  wear  the  purple  cassock  and  other  dis 
tinctive  marks  of  their  new  honor  without  the 
"-'■cssity  of  obtaining  a  special  appointment. 

Ml  vicar  generals  will  have  a  right  to  the  title 
^;  monsignor,  so  long  as  they  have  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  a  diocese,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  the  appointment  for  life  by  making  ap- 
plication direct  to  Bome. 

There  are  about  15U  vicar  generals  in  the  United 
States,  only  fifty  of  whom  are  already  prelates. 
The  new  decree  will  mean  the  promotion  of  100. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


POPE  TO  LEAVE  THE  VATICAN 


Beport    from    Bome    That    Ue   Will    Occupy    Sum- 
mar  Home  of  His  Predecessors. 

Rome. — The  Pope  has  expreesed  his  determination 
to  go  to  Castle-Gandolfo  when  the  weather  im- 
proves. The  Pope's  health  absolutely  requires  a 
change  of  air  and  scene. 

Caatel-Oandolfe,  which  is  fourteen  miles  south- 
east of  Rome,  contains  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Popes,  which  has  not  been  used  as  such  since  1870, 
when    Pius   IX  shut   himself   up  in  the   Vatican   a 


prisoner   as   a   protest   against   the   deprivation    of 
bis    temporal    powers. — New   York    Sun. 

TO  CANONIZE  IRISH  MABTYBS 


Pins  X.  Sends  the  Message  to  the  Primate  of  Ire- 


By  order  of  Pope  Pius  X.  123  Irish  martyrs  to 
the  faith  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  to  be  canonized  this  year  on  the  same  day  and 
with  a  pomp  and  splendor  that  will  make  it  a 
crowning  event  in  his  reign. 

This  is  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  message  that  comas 
from  Bome  to  the  Irish  race  in  America  through  the 
Irish  World,  of  which  the  veteran  Patrick  Ford  is 
editor,  and  in  circulars  received  by  manv  Irish 
priests  from  Archbishop  Walsh  of  Dublin.  'Ihe  pro- 
cess of  the  canonization  of  the  Irish  martyrs  has 
dragged  along  for  years,  and  seemed  to  be  about 
to  drag  on  indennitely  until  Pius  X  intervened. 

"On  the  Pope's  personal  order,"  Archbishop 
Walsh  writes,  "the  cause  of  the  martyrs  is  to  bft 
carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  army  of 
Irish  martyrs  will  be  canonized  before  the  close  of 
this  year." 

Pope  Pius  X  addressed  a  note  to  Cardinal  Logue, 
Primate  of  All  Ireland,  in  which  this  assurance  was 
given. 

"I  want  to  do  this,"  the  Pope's  note  reads,  "to 
show  my  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
race  to  the  Holy  See.  Especially  do  I  wish  this 
that  Ireland  and  her  sons  may  know  I  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See  shown  to  me  last  year  in  the  person  of 
my  legate,  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Vanutelh." — New 
iork  Time*. 


Mormonism's  Internal  War 


For  the  first  time  in  a  generation,  the  Mor- 
mon Church  finds  itself  confronted  by  dis- 
sension and  what  its  leaders  brands  as  heresy. 
Many  years  ago  a  schism  carried  away  from 
the  central  organization  the  church  which 
still  exists  in  Iowa  and  other  eastern  states, 
but  the  new  organization  adhered  to  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  the  original  doctrine.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  rup- 
ture is  likely  to  be  of  greater  influence,  in 
that  it  may  establish  the  same  sort  of  de- 
parture from  "the  faith  of  the  fathers"  that 
has  been  the  source  of  much  weakness  in 
other  relifrious  bodies.  Said  the  press  con- 
cerning the  matter : 

Salt  Lake  City,  UUh.— As  a  result  of  the  Smoot 
case,  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  the  object  of  an 
offensive  attack  from  within  the  church.  The 
hierarchy  is  frightened.    It  has  always  welcomed 


any  war  made  from  the  outside  on  its  religion  aa  a 
religion.  Such  persecutions  have  only  made  mar- 
tyrs of  them  and  solidified  the  people  in  a  de- 
fensive attitude. 

But  now  comes  a  war  within  the  church,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  organization  make  ac- 
cusations against  those  in  authority,  while  the 
accusers  maintain  their  adherence  to  the  faith.  A 
crisis  is  looked  for  at  the  forthcoming  general  con- 
ference of  the  church,  which  opens  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  April  6th. 

While  nobody  expects  that  the  lay  members  will 
care  to  vote  down  the  stistaining  of  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  "Prophet,  Seer  and  Bevelator" 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
at  the  same  time  the  feeling  is  growing  so  strong 
that  it  is  probable  the  leaders  will  seek  to  make 
further  explanations. 

Every  move  they  have  made  in  this  direction  thus 
tar  has  only  involved  them  further,  and  those  who 
are  fighting  them  welcome  with  glee  the  coming  of 
the  conference,  expecting  that  President  Smith  and 
his  advisers  will  make  more  blunders,  which  will 
increase  the  feeling  against  them  among  the  Mor- 
mons. 

Serions  Accusations  by  Two  Men. 

As  the  ease  now  stands  two  men  previously  in 
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good  standing  in  the  church  have  made  serious  ac- 
cusations against  Mr.  Smith.  He  has  been  charged 
with  taking  the  money  paid  as  an  "  offering  to  the 
Lord"  and  using  it  for  speculations  to  build  up 
his  own  private  wealth.  He  has  been  charged  with 
"taking  the  bodies  of  the  daughters  of  his  sub- 
jects and  bestowing  them  upon  his  favorites,"  of 
"taking  property  which  belonged  to  the  widow  and 
orphan  and  having  absorbed  it  into  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,"  with  oppressing  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  church  lor  his  own  enrichment,  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  church,  of  committing  crimes 
against  the  government,  of  treasonable  teaching 
and  of  forsaking  a  true  spiritual  life  for  the 
"worship  of  Mammon." 

Goaded  into  anger  by  these  attacks,  President 
Smith  has  sought  to  retaliate  by  excommunicating 
persons  who  might  question  his  acts.  Already  for- 
mer Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon,  son  of  President 
George  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lead- 
ers of  the  Mormon  church,  has  been  cut  off  for  dar- 
ing to  express  opinions  in  criticism  of  the  Mormon 
head. 

Charles  A.  Smurthwaite,  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Utah,  a  high  priest  in  the  church,  and 
a  man  whose  character  has  been  above  reproach, 
has  been  disfellowshipped  for  a  similar  offense. 
He  is  fighting  the  proceedings  against  him,  main- 
taining that  if  given  an  opportunity  he  will  prove 
every  statement  he  has  made  against  the  president 
of  the  church. 

Furthermore,  he  has  put  to  a  test  the  various  as- 
severations of  the  church  to  the  effect  that  po- 
lygamy and  polygamous  cohabitation  are  no  longer 
countenanced  by  niing  charges  against  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  church,  Hyrum  H.  Goddard,  on  the 
ground  that  this  elder  is  violating  the  revelation 
against  polygamy  by  living  with  two  wives.  The 
hierarchy  is  seeking  to  evade  the  issue  by  raising 
technical  points,  but  it  is  being  continually  put  into 
the  position  of  showing  bad  faith  all  around  and 
is  being  forced  into  this  attitude  by  its  own  mem- 
bers. 

Discontent  Grows   Bapidiy. 

Altnough  President  Smith  will  undoubtedly  be 
sustained  nominally  at  the  forthcoming  conference, 
it  is  conceded  by  all  impartial  observers  that  the 
discontent  within  the  church  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  that  this  same  discontent  is  manifesting  itself 
in  a  way  to  hurt  the  president  in  the  most  sensi- 
tive place- — the  pocketbook.  Already  it  is  stated 
that  the  tithing  is  falling  off  heavily. 

Thinking  men  among  the  Mormons  are  backing 
up  Elder  Smurthwaite 's  demand  that  an  account- 
ing be  made  for  the  tithing.  They  object  to 
giving  up  a  tenth  of  their  incomes  as  an  "offering 
to  the  Lord"  when  it  is  being  demonstrated  that 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  as  the  alleged  representative  of 
the  Lord,  is  using  funds  to  speculate  in  sugar 
stocks,  for  example;  to  build  up  electric  lighting, 
power  and  street  railway  monopolies;  to  force  the 
faithful  to  take  out  life  insurance  in  his  personally 
indorsed  company  and  to  insure  their  homes  in  his 
company;  to  buy  their  salt  from  him;  to  patronize 
his  railroad;  to  deposit  their  money  in  the  banks 
which  he  backs  with  the  "offerings  to  the  Lord;" 
to  buy  their  clothing,  groceries,  hardware,  furni- 
ture, shoes,  headwear  and,  in  fact,  everything  else 
which  they  may  desire  from  institutions  in  which 
are  invested,  in  his  name,  these  ' '  offerings  to  the 
Lord." 

Rumors  of  fortunes  made  in  stock  speculations 
and  in  other  ways  by  President  Smith  and  others 
"on  the  inside"  have  made  large  numbers  of  the 
faithful  more  desirous  tlian  ever  for  an  accounting 
of  the   moneys  they  have  turned   over  in  all   con- 


fidence to  the  self-designated  servants  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Having  made  sacrifices  in  the  divine  in- 
terest they  are  inclined  to  insist  on  figures  which 
will  show  whether  the  dividends  from  these  various 
enterprises  are  being  used  in  the  interest  of  the 
Lord. 

Another  phase  is  being  widely  discussed  so 
much  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  church  the  president  of  that  organization  has 
felt  constrained  to  make  explanations  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. These  explanations  have  involved  him  in 
contradiction,  and  there  is  much  wonderment  among 
the  adnerents  of  his  church  whether  the  statements 
he  made  under  oath  when  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  in 
Washington  are  to  be  believed,  or  whether  his 
public  statements  on  the  platform  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, as  the  self-styled  representative  of  God  on 
earth,  are   to   be   given   credence. 

President  Smith's  Mistake. 

When  testifying  in  behalf  of  Senator  Eeed  Smoot, 
Joseph  F.  Smith  declared  under  oath  that  he  had 
never  received  a  revelation.  It  is  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mormon  faith  that  the  head  of  the 
church  is  in  constant  receipt  of  communications 
direct  from  God.  When  he  repudiated  having  re- 
ceived these  messages  the  devout  among  the  Mor- 
mons began  to  wonder  if  it  were  possible  that  he 
could  be  all  that  he  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  mutterings  became  so  general  and  so  in- 
sistent that  the  president  of  the  church  felt  con- 
strained, on  March  19th  last,  to  explain  to  the 
members  of  his  flock  that  he  had  testified  to  an 
untruth  in  Washington,  the  reason  for  it  being 
that  the  Senators,  whom  he  designated  as  his 
' '  inquisitors, ' '  were  ' '  trying  to  lead  him  into  a 
trap. ' '  Instead  of  quieting  the  incipient  rebellion 
against  him,  this  admitted  untruth  has  only  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction. 

On  top  of  his  admission,  his  chief  mouthpiece. 
Apostle  C.  W.  Penrose,  has  been  shown  by  parallel 
statements  made  under  oath  also  to  have  been 
guilty  of  telling  an  untruth.  Penrose,  who  is  a 
polygamist,  has  made  various  conflicting  statement* 
under  oath   as  to  his   marital   relations. 

AJl  these  things  are  going  on  within  the  church, 
while  from  without  come  other  attacks  which  are 
worrying  the  leaders.  The  war  is  going  on  in 
polities  and  finance,  and  in  these  fields  of  prac- 
tical effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  lie 
their   most   vulnerable   points. 

In  the  field  of  finance  an  effort  made  to  execute 
a  "grab"  of  a  franchise  for  nearly  a  century  for 
light  and  street  railway  privileges  in  Salt  Lake 
City  has  aroused  such  opposition  that  the  prime 
movers  do  not  dare  to  carry  out  their  original  in- 
tentions. At  the  same  time,  although  no  election 
is  imminent  at  present,  the  growth  of  feeling  among 
both  Mormons  and  Gentiles  in  Utah  against  the 
political  activity  of  the  church  has  been  so  great 
that  the  hierarchy  is  fearful  of  the  next  issue.  Thi» 
anti-church  sentiment  has  been  crystallized  in  the 
American  party  of  Utah. 

Active  Leaders  in  the  Fight. 

Intrenched  behind  the  wall  of  Statehood,  which 
was  obtained  by  false  pretenses  on  the  part  of 
the  Mormon  church,  the  hierarchy  is  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  nation  at  large  and  to  its  opponents 
within  the  state.  It  has  taken  the  position  that 
all  the  world  outside  Utah  should  "mind  its  own 
business"  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  must 
be  forced  to  do  the  hierarchy's  bidding  or  be 
crushed. 

This  position  has  aroused  resentment  on  the  part 
of    the    Gentiles,    and    especially    those    who    have 
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large  invested  capital  and  who  feel  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  enormous  material  reaoureea  of 
the  State  la  being  handicapped.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  the  matter  out  now,  aided  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  with  the  intention 
of  settling  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

The  active  leaders  in  the  fight  typify  the  two 
elements  which  have  joined  hands.  One  is  Thomas 
Kearns,  a  Oentile,  who  retired  from  the  United 
States  Senate  March  4th  last.  The  other  is  Frank 
J.  Cannon,  also  a  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  man  who  as  a  Mormon  has  al- 
ways stood  for  independence  of  thought  and  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  action  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  church. 

Opposed  to  these  elements  are  the  Mormons  and 
ritilcs    who    are    sharine    with    President    Smith 

•'  profits  of  the  churches  present  commercialism 
mil  activity  in  politics.  The  two  present  mem- 
'  "rs  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Utah   are 

pes.       Reed  Smoot,  apostle  and  one  of  the  finan- 

1  advisers  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  was  elected  some 
tune   ago    as   the   latter 's   political    representative. 

Ucorge  Sutherland,  a  Oentile,  owes  his  present 
advancement  and  the  achievement  of  his  ambition 
to  his  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  OentUes,  to 
which  he  had  made  many  protestations  of  adherence, 
and  to  his  promise  of  political  obedience  to  Smoot 
:ind  all  the  interests  tbat  Smoot  represents.     Thus 

t  be  issue  defined  in  Utah. 

The   fighting  for  the  last  few  months  has  been 

iJe  principally  by  Kearns  and  Cannon.     Kearns, 

ho  is  possessed  of  millions,  has  furnished  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  has  given  over  to  Cannon  the 
editorial  pages  of  one  of  his  daily  newspapers,  the 
"^'nlt  Lake  Tribune.     Cannon  has  been  the  man  on 

"  firing  line. 

By  speech  and  writing  this  brilliant  son  of  one 
-of  the  ablest  of  Mormon  leaders  has  "carried  the 
war  into  Africa."  He  has  kept  the  church  leaders 
dodging  and  explaining,  retreating  and  blundering, 
until  he  has  stirred  up  within  the  church  a  com- 
motion never  before  equalled.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  an  exceptional  equipment.  Ever  since  ehild- 
liood  he  has  been  on  the  inside  of  the  workings  of 
the  church. 

Cannon's  I>arge  Following. 

Cannon  has  built  up  a  large  following  among 
the  younger  and  progressive  Mormons,  as  well  as 
among  men  and  women  outside  his  church.  He 
opposed  the  selection  of  Reed  Smoot,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  wrong  for  the  church  to  interfere  in 
politics,  that  it  would  bring  sorrow  to  the  Mormon 
people  and  woe  to  Utah.  Last  fall  he  announced 
that  he  believed  the  issues  within  the  state  of  sa- 
preme  importance  to  the  residents  of  Utah,  and  he 
joined  the  newly  formed  American  party,  which 
was  organized  to  fight  the  Mormon  church  in  poli- 
ties. 

Not  long  after  the  Presidential  election  he  as- 
samed  the  editorial  position  and  began  the  fight 
on  Smith.  For  some  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
ignore  the  attacks,  but  finally  the  president  of  the 
church  took  cognizance  of  them  by  ordering  the 
ofBcials  in  Mr.  Cannon's  ecclesiastical  ward  to 
bring  proceedings  to  cut  him  ofF  from  the  church. 
Here  are  some  of  the  allegations  which  have 
caused  the  intelligent  members  of  the  Mormon 
<'hurch  to  ponder: 

"I  charge  yon  with  these  acts,  which  are  vio- 
lative of  the  written  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
-of  which  you  are  the  ruler: 

"First:  That  yon  have  disdained  the  laws  which 
your  predecessors  established  and  which  you  in- 
terpreted. And  there  can  come  no  greater  disaster 
4o  a  kingdom  than  that  its  chief  citizen  (its  ruler) 


shall  refuse  to  obey  the  law  which  has  been  decreed 
from  the  throne.  For  if  he  will  not  obey,  how  can 
we  presume  that  others  will  heedf 

' '  Second — I  charge  you  with  the  selection  of  min- 
isters who  are  merely  the  creatures  of  your  own 
favor,  possessing  neither  the  ability  to  administer 
nor  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  justly  strengthen 
their  power.  Some  of  these  were  unknown  when 
you  designated  them  for  places  in  your  cabinet. 
Some  of  them  were  known  and  detested.  And  yet 
you  forced  them  upon  the  kingdom. 

' '  '1  hird — I  charge  you  with  having  made  treaties 
upon  which  the  safety  of  your  subjects  depended, 
and  with  having  mthlessly  violated  and  with  hav- 
ing directed  your  ministers  to  violate  these  treaties, 
leaving  us  to  danger  of  war  with  powers  better 
equipped  for  earthly  struggle. 

Accusations  Affecting  Families. 

"Fourth — I  charge  you  with  having  taken  the 
bodies  of  daughters  of  your  subjects  and  having 
bestowed  them  upon  your  favorites.  And  you  have 
done  this,  sometimes  by  the  secret  method  which 
left  you  free  to  deny  your  part  in  the  tragedy,  and 
sometimes  by  the  open  method  when  you  could 
cajole  the  fathers  and  brothers  into  silence  by  some 
offer,  or  frighten  them   by  some  threat. 

"iHfth — I  charge  you  with  having  taken  the 
property  which  belonged  to  the  widow  and  to  the 
orphan  and  having  absorbed  it  into  the  possessions 
of  the  crown.  And  you  have  done  this  not  only  by 
your  personal  autocracy  directly,  but  by  referring 
eases  to  your  ministry  who,  because  of  previous 
instruction,  have  determined  the  controversies 
against  all  justice  and  in  your  bebaK. 

"Sixth — ^I  charge  you  with  having  departed 
from  the  constitution,  which  provided  for  a  tax 
which  your  subjects  were  able  to  bear  and  having 
instituted  in  lieu  thereof  a  system  of  elaborate 
exactions  so  appalling  in  their  total  as  that  yonr 
subjects  are  going  into  poverty  in  order  that  the 
crown  lands,  palaces,  jewels  and  vestments  may  be- 
come richer  and  more  sumptuous. 

' '  Seventh — I  charge  you  with  having  provided 
at  the  public  cost  for  worthless  and  indolent,  if 
not  dissolute,  princes  of  your  house,  and  with  hav- 
ing added  such  emoluments  to  their  positions  as 
that  they  have  been  thrice  paid  for  services,  and 
with  having  uttered  your  edict  of  protection  so 
that   no  misconduct  would  remove  them. 

"Can  you  deem  it  a  happy  and  fortunate  lot  for 
a  kingdom  when  the  ruler's  highest  ideals  are  the 
gain  of  mere  earthly  wealth  to  contribute  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  crown  possessions;  the  main- 
tenance of  a  ministry  servile  in  all  things;  the 
living  of  a  ufe  of  luxury  with  many  wives  in 
many  palaces;  the  multiplication  of  many  children, 
who,  as  princes  of  your  house,  are  to  be  maintained 
(judged  by  the  examples  so  far  afforded)  at  the 
public  charge,  and  the  steady  retrogression  of  the 
hope  and  ambition  of  the  subject  t 

' '  Do  these  things  make  a  prosperous  and  a  happy 
kingdom  f  Or  do  they  make  hell  on  earth  and  in- 
dicate the  decay  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  over  which  you  rule  with  bigotry,  with  glut- 
tony of  power,  with  insensate  self-esteem  f" 

Peremptorily  Excommnnlcated. 
Cannon  offered  to  prove  all  these  charges,  but 
no  opportunity  was  given  to  him.  He  was  per- 
emptorily excommunicated  from  the  church  and 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
any  further  benefit  from  his  father's  estate.  By 
the  conditions  of  his  father's  will  an  heir  who 
apostatized  might  be  made  to  lose  his  inheritance. 
President  Smith  sought  to  force  the  executors  to 
carry  out  this  clause,  but  so  far  he  has  not  sue- 
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ceeded.  The  estate  is  worth  about  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  Senator  Cannon's  share  is  considerable. 

The  charge  on  which  Senator  Cannon  was  ex- 
communicated was  writing  editorials  which  crit- 
icised President  Smith.  Mr.  Cannon  admitted 
writing  the  editorials,  and  offered  to  prove  their 
truth,  but  he  was  refused  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
He  admitted  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God,  but  that  he  believed 
his  idol  was  Mammon.     In  his  answer  he  said: 

"No  people  can  reach  a  high  destiny  by  follow- 
ing a  false  leader;  and  once  more  I  charge  that 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  leads  the  people  not  by  the  revelation  of 
truth,  but  by  the  selfishness  of  man;  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  man  is  not  the  true  guide  to  God's  pur- 
pose. 

"Once  more  I  urge  that  there  is  no  right  vested 
in  the  church  to  deny  free  speech.  To  attempt  it 
is  dangerous;  to  achieve  it  is  tyranny." 

The  Bishops'  Court  disfellowshipped  him,  and 
the  case  was  taken  to  the  High  Council.  Before 
this  tribunal  Cannon  made  a  further  answer,  in 
which  he  said: 

' '  The  whole  case,  then,  if  there  oe  any,  should  ex- 
ist within  the  question,  'Is  Joseph  F.  Smith  a  false 
prophet,  and  is  he  leading  the  people  astray?'  As 
you  permit  to  me  no  other  witnesses,  I  cite  the 
following  as  proofs  of  my  charges: 

Offered  as  Proofs. 

"First — He  declares  that  he  has  never  received 
a  revelation  for  the  guidance  of  the  church. 

"Second — He  disobeys  the  revelations  of  the 
church. 

' '  AS  you  refuse  to  permit  me  to  present  him  in 
person  as  a  witness,  I  present  his  testimony,  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  affirmed 
the  two  propositions  above  made.  I  contend  that 
no  man  can  be  a  prophet,  seer  and  revelator  for 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
unless  he  receives  revelations  for  the  church. 

"I  contend  that  a  man  who  announces  that  he 
intends  to  live  in  disobedience  of  the  revelations 
is  thereby,  if  he  be  a  leader,  setting  an  example 
which  will  lead  the  people  astray  if  they  follow 
him.  As  you  allow  me  no  other  witnesses,  I  call 
upon  every  one,  or  all  who  are  present,  to  answer 
to  God  and  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  if  the  charge 
made  by  me  is  true  or  false.  If  you  say  that  my 
charge  is  true,  then  you  are  supporting  a  false 
leader;  and  if  you  say  that  my  charge  is  false, 
then  you  are  denying  the  word  of  the  man  whom 
you  allege  to  be  the  prophet  of  God. 

"As  to  my  charge  that  he  has  left  the  worship 
of  God  for  the  worship  of  Mammon,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  his  own  testimony,  in  which  he 
cites  a  number  of  corporations  in  which  he  is  presi- 
dent and  director,  and  let  me  ask  you  if  any  man 
of  his  limited  intellectual  powers,  and  without 
revelation  from  God,  can  perform  intelligently, 
faithfully  and  honorably  all  the  duties  of  these 
many  offices  and  yet  have  any  time  for  devotion 
to  his  duties  as  a  'prophet  of  God.'  " 

Cannon  was  peremptorily  excommunicated  with- 
out being  given  an  opportunity  to  substantiate  his 
ease. — New  York  Herald. 


OBDEKS  TO  PUSH  MOEMONISM 


tial  members,  the  Mormon  Church  continues 
its  active  and  singularly  effective  propa- 
ganda, as  is  evidenced  by  the  following : 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Notwithstanding  the  hard  blows 
aimed  at  Mormonism  in  the  Reed  Smoot  hearing 
at  Washington,  the  militant  missionary  branch  of 
that  church  is  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  recruits.  In  each  of  the  Western  States  it 
maintains    headquarters. 

Orders  have  reached  here  to  push  the  work  of 
proselyting  as  never  before.  Last  year  more  than 
5,000  missionaries  were  employed  in  this  work,  and 
this  year  the  total  number  assigned  will  not  be 
less  than  7,000. 

Most  of  these  recruits  are  young  men,  who  re- 
port to  elders,  men  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  These  missionaries  bring  to  the  work  zeal 
and  earnestness  that  mean  many  converts  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  perfection  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  is  illustrated  by  the  methods 
employed  in  proselyting. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  and  two  other  points  schools 
are  maintained  in  which  the  work  of  personal  evan- 
gelization is  taught.  The  brightest  and  best  talk- 
ers among  the  younger  Mormons  are  selected  for 
this  work.  They  are  specially  drilled  in  the  tenets 
of  the  faith  and  are  made  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  the  application  of  its  passages  to 
Mormonism.  liefore  they  are  sent  forth  they  re- 
ceive a  thorough  test  and  examination. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Mormon  church  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and 
all  credit  is  laid  to  the  thorough  organization  for 
evangelization.  Eeeruits  are  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  church 
to  mass  its  strength  in  Utah  and  adjoining  states 
is  still  being  followed. 

Half  of  the  vote  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  cast  by 
Mormons,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  the 
church  polls  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  Idaho 
nearly  a  third  of  the  voters  are  Mormons,  and  this 
fact  has  given  the  leaders  there  immense  political 
power,  since  by  throwing  it  one  way  or  the  other 
political  control  is  fixed.  There  is  no  fanatical 
political  feeling  among  Mormons,  and  they  readily 
obey  the  order  o-  the  church,  which  has  many  emi- 
nent politicians  on  its  official  roll. — New  York  Sun. 


APPEALS  TO  BUSINESS  MEN 


Sent  Through  the  West  by  the  Church  Authorities 
Perfecting  the  System  of  Proselyting. 

Regardless    of    the    dissension    and    the 

loss  through  it  of  some  of  the  most  influen- 


High  Mormon  Priest  Makes  Strong  Move  Against 
President    Smith. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — C.  A.  Smurthwaite  of 
Ogden,  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Mormon  church 
and  a  leading  business  man  of  Utah,  has  issued  an 
open  letter  to  the  higher  authorities  of  the  church 
in  which  he  calls  upon  the  rank  and  file  to  rise  and 
rid  the  church  of  what  he  calls  the  "religious,  com- 
mercial, and  business  tyranny  exercised  by  Presi- 
dent  Joseph   F.   Smith." 

Smurthwaite  charges  that  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  Mormon  belief  is  being  made  subordinate  to 
commercialism  in  political  manipulation,  and  that 
the  religious  and  civic  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  denied  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  church.  He  quotes  Smith's 
testimony  at  Washington  to  support  the  contention 
that  Smith  is  not  fit  to  be  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  cites  instances  where  business  competition  has 
been  throttled  by  Smith's  exercise  of  priestly  au- 
thority. Smurthwaite  further  demands  an  account- 
ing of  the  immense  sums  of  money  paid  into  the 
treasury  in  the  form  of  tithing. 
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With  the  CrimindLl  Problem 


DRIFT  OF  AMERICAN  METHODS  OF  HANDLING  CRIME  TOWARD 
THE  SYSTEMS  IN  VOGUE  IN  EUROPE.— ONE  CRIMINAL'S  AT- 
TEMPT TO  REFORM. 


Crime's  increaHe  seems  to  continue  in  the 
United  States  in  virtual  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  immiprration,  penologists  attribut- 
ing the  fact  not  so  much  to  the  criminal 
nature  of  the  new  population  as  to  the  con- 
gestion it  causes  in  the  labor  markets  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  idleness.  The 
problem  of  how  to  check  the  f?rowth  natur- 
ally becomes  more  serious  each  year,  and 
there  is  no  little  probability  that  methods  of 
Europe  will  eventually  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States. 


ADVEBTISINO  TO  CATCH  CRIMINAIJS 


uu 

■      be 


Modem  8yBt«in  Beplaces  the  Old  Sleuth  Honnd 
Methods. 
P^oreshadowing  of  the  German  method, 
whose  principal  feature  is  the  intimate  cen- 
sus kept  of  the  entire  population  and  its 
movements,  irrespective  of  crime,  is  afforded 
in  the  developments  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  excerpt: 

Washington. — In  these  days  of  widespread  postal 
facilities  and  mral  free  delivery  routes,  which  reach 
even  the  farmhouse;  when  the  art  of  advertising 
has  reached  a  perfection  hardly  dreamed  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  the  methods  employed  by  large 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  in  developing 
business  and  attracting  and  holding  customers  have 
been  copied  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  criminals 
by  the  police  department  of  the  national  capital. 

The  lay  reader,  whose  familiarity  with  the  work 
if  running  down  fugitives  from  justice  comes  large- 
from  stories  of  round  the  world  chases  by  de- 
tectives or  the  chonicles  in  the  daily  press  of  the 
arrest  of  forgers,  counterfeiters.  Ice,  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  system  set  in  motion  by  Major 
Richard  Sylvester,  present  chief  of  police  in  this 
city.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  at  the 
start  that  this  system  is  constructed  largely  along 
the  lines  employed  in  big  mail  order  houses  and 
known  as  the  follow-up  plan. 

In  other  words,  if  the  mail  order  house  has  cer- 
tain goods  to  dispose  of  to  a  certain  class  of  cus- 
tomers it  consistently  and  persistently  keeps  be- 
fore  those   customers   in  the  most   attraetive  and 


convincing  shape  descriptions  of  the  goods  offered 
and  reasons  for  buying  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  police  service  in  this  city. 

If  the  detective  bureau  in  Washington  is  looking 
for  a  fugitive  it  employs  none  of  the  antiquated 
gum  shoe  sleuthing  devices,  but  on  the  contrary  puts 
in  motion  the  most  up-to-date  advertising  methods. 
If  the  fugitive,  emboldened  by  his  success  in  prev- 
ious attempts,  continues  in  his  criminal  career  the 
chances  are  more  than  9  to  1  that  by  the  efforts  of 
the  bureau  along  the  follow-up  line  he  will  land  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law,  no  matter  how  far  distant 
from  this  city  his  new  field  of  operations  may  be. 

The  reader  may  wonder  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished when,  by  the  very  publicity  given,  it  would 
seem  that  the  criminal  must  be  warned  of  pursuit. 
The  answer  is  simple  enough.  By  ' '  circularizing  a 
given  territory,"  to  use  an  advertising  term,  the 
department  brings  to  its  aid  simultaneously  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  persons  who,  for  the  time 
being,  are  detectives  co-operating  with  the  Washing- 
ton bureau. 

A  Case  in  Point. 

Take,  tor  instance,  the  case  of  Frank  William 
Funk,  alias  Fink,  alias  Wilson,  tdias  Nicholson, 
alias  Bald.  He  was  wanted  for  the  murder  in  this 
city  ot  an  agea  man,  William  U.  Brooks,  whom  he 
killed  with  an  axe. 

Funk  was  a  deserter  from  the  United  States 
Army,  a  bigamist  and  a  forger.  He  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade.  The  murder,  and  the  assault  on 
Mrs.  Brooks  which  followed  it,  took  place  in  June, 
1898. 

After  ascertaining  definitely  that  Funk  had  fled 
from  the  District,  the  advertising  force  of  the  de- 
tective bureau  set  to  work.  A  circular  was  drawn 
up,  giving  the  best  obtainable  descriptions  of  the 
murderer,  and  some  of  his  antecedents,  and  offering 
a  reward  for  his  arrest.  These  circulars  were 
mailed  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand. 

Failing  of  desired  results,  and  having  obtained 
further  details,  a  second  circular  was  printed,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  and  mailed  to 
sheriffs,  chief  of  police  and  other  officials  likely  to 
aid  in  the  chase.  Finally,  on  Aug.  1,  1899,  a  gigan- 
tic stroke  of  advertising  was  set  afoot. 

It  had  been  learned  that  Funk  was  a  deserter 
from  the  army,  and  his  photograph,  with  the  army 
outline  description  showing  every  mole,  mark  and 
scar  on  his  body,  was  av^able.  This  description 
included  the  telltale  tattooing  mark  of  the  letters 
"F.  W.  F.,"  with  rays  above  and  bar  beneath  in 
blue  ink,  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  fold  of 
the  left  elbow. 

All  the  known  facts  about  Funk  and  his  criminal 
career  were  set  forth  in  a  final  circular,  which,  to 
the  number  of  186,000,  was  printed,  placed  in  sealed 
envelopes  and  addressed  to  every  postoffice,  county 
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seat  and  police  official  in  the  United  States.  The 
mailing  was  so  timed  that  the  country  was  blan- 
keted with  these  circulars  simultaneously,  so  that 
at  a  given  hour  on  a  certain  day  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  had  their  attentijon  called  tp  the. 
likeness,  the  defecription  a»d  the  crime  of  Funk^  to- 
gether with  the  statement  that  $300  reward  for 
his  arrest  was  offered  by  the  Washington  author- 
ities. 

On  the  day  in  question  one  of  this  final  batch  of 
circulars  reached  the  postoffice  in  Columbia,  a  little 
town  in  Missouri,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  opened,  conspicuously  displayed  and  widely 
read. 

One  of  the  callers  for  mail  was  a  local  constable. 
At  his  house  he  had  as  a  boarder  a  carpenter,  who 
had  come  to  the  town  an  entire  stranger,  seeking 
employment. 

At  meal  times  and  on  other  occasions,  when  the 
new  boarder  had  carelessly  rolled  up  his  left  sleeve, 
the  constable  had  observed  the  tattooed  letters  "i\ 
W.  F.,"  which  stood  out  prominently  as  described 
in  the  circular.  From  a  close  reading  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  appearance,  habits  and  character- 
istics of  Funk,  the  constable  became  convinced  that 
his  boarder  was  no  other  than  the  murderer  wanted 
in  Washington. 

In  two  hours  from  the  time  that  circular  reached 
Columbia  Funk  was  in  custody.  His  return  to 
Washington,  trial,  conviction  and  death  by  hang- 
ing followed  in  quick  succession. 

Caught  a  Forger. 

To  illustrate  the  development,  no  less  than  the 
efficiency,  of  this  Washington  system  of  advertising 
for  criminals  wanted,  no  better  case  can  be  selected 
than  that  of  G.  A.  Powers,  a  successful  operator 
with  forged  or  worthless  checks.  For  more  than  a 
year  Powers,  alias  Pringle,  alias  Prescott,  alias 
Preston,  alias  Phillips,  alias  Putnam,  alias  Pike, 
alias  Presbury,  and  several  other  cognomens,  each 
beginning  with  the  letter  "  P, "  had  cut  a  wide  swath 
among  hotels  of  the  first  class  in  various  cities. 
Always  well  dressed,  of  good  appearance,  an  enter- 
taining talker  and  accompanied  by  a  charming 
young  woman,  his  bride  of  a  year,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her  husband's  crimi- 
nality, Powers  lived  in  style  at  hotels. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  exchanging  for  cash  his 
worthless  checks,  drawn  on  banks  of  well-known 
standing  in  the  towns  he  left  behind  him.  Hotel 
proprietors,  bank  officials,  police  authorities  and 
private  detectives  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  head 
off  the  rascal. 

All  the  ordinary  police  methods  were  adopted, 
such  as  telegraphing  to  chiefs  of  police,  "Please 
look  out  for  So-and-So,  wanted  for  swindling  by 
forged  checks." 

It  was  a  sorry  day  for  the  man  of  many  aliases 
when  he  selected  Washington  as  a  field  for  his 
operations.  Together  with  his  wife  he  registered 
on  Dec.  13,  1904,  at  a  hotel  on  Pennsylvania  avenue 
as  "G.  A.  Powers  and  wife,  San  Francisco."  He 
let  it  be  known  that  he  was  traveling  for  pleasure, 
and  that  he  had  business  interests  in  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Memphis,  Dallas, 
fort  Worth  and  El  Paso. 

This  statement  was  true  to  this  extent — that 
Powers  had  disposed  of  worthless  checks  for 
various  sums  in  each  of  those  cities,  but  had  suc- 
cessfully eluded  the  police.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  passing  on  tue  hotel  here  a  check  for  $75  on  the 
First  National  Bank  of  El  Paso,  drawn  by  himself 
to  his  own  order  and  apparently  certified  by  the 
cashier  of  that  bank. 


The  check  was  deposited,  Powers  took  his  de- 
parture and  in  due  course  of  time  the  check  was 
returned  protested  as  worthless.  Right  here  is 
where  the  ordinary  method  of  tracking  criminals, 
which  had  been,  ilsed  without  result  during  Powers' 
cflreer  by  police ,  of  other  cities,  Twas  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  up-to-date  advertising  plan  in  use  in 
Washington. 

Under  the  heading  of  ' '  Wanted  for  forgery  and 
false  pretenses,"  a  circular  containing  a  description 
of  Powers,  his  wiie,  their  characteristics  and  his 
offense,  together  with  facsimiles  of  Powers'  signa- 
ture on  the  hotel  register  and  of  the  check  ho 
passed  in  this  city,  was  sent  to  business  houses  and 
hotels  in  localities  not  previously  visited  by  Powers 
in  his  swindling  career. 

As  a  matter  for  form,  these  circulars  were  also 
sent  to  detective  agencies  and  police  headquarters 
in  various  cities.  But  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut  lay 
in  this  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  circular:  "Pro- 
prietors of  business  houses,  hotels  and  their  clerks 
are  respectfully  requested  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
securing  this  man's  arrest,  and  should  he  offer  a 
check  or  register  at  your  hotel  please  detain  under 
some  pretence  and  immediately  notify  your  police 
authorities  and  request  his  arrest  for  this  depart- 
ment. ' ' 

Used  the  Hotel  Men. 

What  was  the  result?  Every  wideawake  hotel 
man  in  New  York,  for  instance,  was  put  in  touch 
with  the  Washington  police  department.  Powers, 
true  to  his  record,  operated  promptly  on  arrival  in 
New  York,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  worth- 
less check  at  a  hotel,  from  which  he  speedily  de- 
parted, shortly  before  the  receipt  of  the  Washing- 
ton circular  by  the  proprietor.  He  took  rooms  at 
another  equally  fashionable  hotel,  the  management 
of  which  communicated  instantly  with  the  local 
police,  who  in  turn  telegraphed  to  Washington: 

"Think  we  have  your  man  Powers  located,  but 
must  proceed  cautiously. ' ' 

The  next  train  from  Washington  bore  a  detective 
armed  with  a  warrant  for  Powers'  arrest,  and  the 
forger,  who  waived  extradition,  was  barely  on  his 
way  here  when  Washington  headquarters  received 
word  from  new  York  that  the  prisoner  was  wanted 
in  that  city  for  a  similar  offence,  committed  in  a 
hotel  where  private  detectives,  who  were  on  his 
trail,  were  stopping  at  the  time  of  his  offence. 

Powers  admitted  his  guilt,  simply  saying,  "I 
made  a  mistake  in  going  up  against  the  Washing- 
ton police."  His  indictment,  trial,  conviction,  sen- 
tence and  commitment  to  the  penitentiary  occupied 
only  forty-eight  hours.  He  is  now  serving  a  three- 
year  term  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Take  the  case  of  Gessler  Rosseau,  the  only  name 
known  thus  far  to  the  police  of  the  man  who  at- 
tempted on  Jan.  10  last  to  blow  up  the  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great  on  the  War  College  grounds  in 
this  city. 

His  offence  here  under  the  law  was  only  a  mis- 
demeanor, but  when  arrested  in  Philadelphia  on 
a  description  telegraphed  from  this  city  he  admitted 
his  guilt  and  also  the  responsibility  for  sending  an 
infernal  machine  for  use  against  the  Cunard  liner 
Umbria  at  her  dock  in  New  York  City  in  May, 
1903. 

The  latter  offense,  being  one  which  imperilled  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  persons,  was  so  serious  that 
the  Washington  authorities  cheerfully  relinquished 
any  claim  on  the  prisoner,  but  the  advertising  of  the 
Washington  detective  bureau  was  brought  to  play 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  in  general  and  police 
authorities  the  world  over  in  particular.  A  cir- 
cular bearing  four  good  likenesses  of  the  sender  of 
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infernal  maehinea,  together  with  the  description 
and  Bertillon  mensurements,  was  at  once  printed 
and  mailed  to  detective  agencies,  police  bureaus 
and  American  Consuls  all  over  the  world,  with  the 
request  that  the  poiiee  of  the  tJnited  States  be  in- 
formed fully  as  to  the  prisoner's  career  with  a  view 
to  making  a  just  and  proper  determination  of  the 
ease. 

Long  after  midnight  the  writer,  visiting  detective 
headquarters,  found  the  captain  of  the  bureau  and 
three  detective  sergeants  busy  addressing,  folding 
and  stamping  the  Kosseau  circulars  to  go  out  on  the 
first  toreign  mail.  When  asked  why  such  energy 
DbouM  be  displayed  in  a  case  where  the  result  would 
apparently  be  nil  as  far  as  Washington  is  con- 
cerned, Major  Sylvester  said:  "Why,  we  have  sent 
i  to  Europe  for  a  man  wanted  for  a  theft  of  $7, 
,  brought  the  prisoner  back  and  had  him  convicted." 
Major  Sylvester  continued:  "I  believe  thoroughly 
in  advertising  for  criminals  wanted.  The  more  at- 
tractive the  advertising  letter  and  detailed  the 
deaeription  the  better. 

Cost  of  the  System. 

"Circulars  with  correct  photographs,  cards  and 
letters,  to  be  designed  according  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  case,  should  be  sent  along  rail- 
roads and  rural  delivery  routes,  in  order  to  reach 
the  country  store,  the  little  postoffice  and  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  police  of  towns  and  cities. 
My  experience  haa  been  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  arrests  have  followed  the  system  employed 
here. 

"Where  banks  or  associations  do  not  want  the 
pnblieity  that  attaches  to  a  dishonest  employee's 
escape  they  sometimes  delay  taking  police  action 
for  weeks,  thus  giving  the  fugitive  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  country.  Bertillon  measure- 
ments should  be  used  if  they  can  be  had  and  dne 
consideration  given  to  the  possible  change  of  attire, 
beard,  kc.  Forged  notes,  checks  and  other  docu- 
ments should  be  photog^phed  and  used  on  cir- 
culars. 

' '  I  am  confident  that  in  time  all  the  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
will  adopt  the  advertising  methods  used  by  the 
Washington  police  department,  and  in  that  way 
the  general  police  service  and  the  pursuit  of  fugi- 
tive* from  justice  will  be  so  systematized  as  to 
make  the  evildoer  tremble  and  look  in  vain  for  a 
place  of  refuge  if  he  persists  in  a  criminal  career." 

The  most  successtul  advertising  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  yon  cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 
In  other  words,  the  advertiser  must  offer  induce- 
ments to  secure  the  attention  and  eo-opermtion  of 
the  reader. 

It  is  exactly  along  this  line  that  the  Washington 
police  department  proceeds  in  advertising  for  crim- 
inals. In  many  cases  a  cash  reward  is  offered.  In 
others  the  inducement  to  co-operate  in  the  search 
for  and  the  apprehension  of  a  criminal  is,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Powers,  the  forger,  self-protection. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  these  up-to-date  methods 
of  sleuthing  Washington  has  become  a  most  un- 
wholesome place  for  crooks  of  high  or  low  degree 
and  the  word  has  been  passed  through  underground 
channels  to  the  far  ends  of  crookdom:  "Keep  away 
from  Washington  if  you  don 't  want  to  do  time. 
They'll  get  you  if  they  have  to  go  to  South  Africa 
or  Siberia." — New  York  Sun. 


WHIF   THE   HOLD-T7P   UA3X 


W.  A.  Pinkerton's  View  of  Crooks  the  Whole  World 
Over. 
Several  of  the  states  have  either  been  ad- 
vocating or  have  been  practicing  for  a  long 
time  the  old-fashioned  punishment  of  the 
whipping-post  for  petty  crimes,  such  as 
vagrancy  and  drunkenness,  and  recently 
President  Roosevelt  added  prestige  to  this 
way  of  doing  by  recommending  that  Con- 
gress provide  the  whipping-post  for  wife- 
beaters  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now  the 
press  is  printing  an  interview  with  the 
famous  private  detective,  W.  A.  Pinkerton, 
wherein  the  latter  advocates  the  lash  for 
youthful  victims  of  dime  novels,  for  high- 
waymen, burglars,  and  various  other  grades 
of  criminals.  Said  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer : 

Every  boy  bandit,  the  eat-o'-nine  tails;  for  every 
thug,  every  prowler,  and  every  sneak  thief,  the 
penalty  of  the  lash. 

That  is  Willian  A.  Pinkerton's  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  the  robber  and  hold-up  man.  He  places  the 
whipping  post  above  the  jail  cell,  above  the  peni- 
tentiary dungeon,  even  above  the  gallows,  aa  an 
agent  in  suppressing  the  crimes  that  are  typically 
American,  and  which  are  the  terror  and  the  shame 
of  the  American  cities.  "The  moral  influence  of 
a  jail  sentence  given  a  thug  amounts  to  naught," 
declares  the  great  detective.  "The  criminal 
laughs  at  a  prison  sentence.  Hanging  removes  one 
offender,  but  it  does  not  return  those  who  go  nn- 
caught. 

"Oive  the  next  ten  thugs  arrested  forty  lashes 
on  the  bare  back.  It  will  then  be  safe  to  venture 
out  upon  the  streets  at  night.  The  house  breaker 
will  stop  his  work.  The  need  of  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries will  diminish  one-half.  I  have  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  value  of  the  whipping  post 
as  a  means  of  ridding  our  cities  of  its  worst  class 
of   criminals." 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  just  returned  to  Chicago  from 
another  trip  to  Europe.  He  has  been  across  the 
Atlantic  about  thirty  times.  That's  his  guess;  he 
doesn't  know  exactly.  He  has  studied  criminals 
and  criminal  records  in  every  city  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  He  personally  knows  nine-tenths  of  the  great 
crooks  of  the  world.  The  great  detectives  and 
police  officials  of  all  the  world  are  bis  personal 
friends,  and  to  him  they  ail  take  off  their  hats. 
In  Europe  William  A.  and  his  brother,  Robert  A. 
Pinkerton,  with  whom  he  always  travels,  are  re- 
garded as  being  the  two  greatest  living  authorities 
on  criminals,  their  particular  manner  of  working, 
their  pals,  and  their  haunts.  Wherever  great 
criminals  are  hunted  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  has  the 
reputation  of  having  the  most  remarkable  memory 
in  the  world  for  faces,  while  William  A.  Pinkerton 
is  equally  famous  for  his  remarkable  memory  of 
names.  There  is  not  a  notorious  criminal  anywhere 
whom  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  would  not  recognize 
wherever  seen,  nor  is  there  a  name  or  a  single  one 
of  a  long  list  of  aliases  which  William  A.  Pinkerton 
ever  forgets. 
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And  it  is  this  latter  specialist,  in  dealing  with 
criminals,  with  his  lifelong  experience  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  complete  history  of  the  methods  and 
the  eflfects  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
most  vicious  types,  who  offers  the  whipping  post 
as  the  only  cure  for  the  "typically  American 
crime,"  thuggism. 

"I  know  how  great  is  the  feeling  against  the 
revival  of  the  penalty  of  the  lash  and  I  know  I 
invite  the  most  bitter  criticism  by  advocating  it," 
Mr.  Pinkerton  said  to  me  the  other  afternoon, 
"but  certainly  it  remains  as  the  only  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  the  thug.  The  thug  is  a 
type  peculiar  to  America.  You  do  not  find  him  in 
Europe.  There  has  been,  within  my  memory,  only 
one  case  of  outright  thuggism  in  all  London,  with 
its  more  than  5,000,000  of  inhabitants.  In 
Chicago,  the  very  capital  of  thuggery,  I  may  call  it, 
we  never  pick  up  a  morning  paper  that  we  do  not 
learn  of  some  new  crime  of  the  thug.  Every  night 
they  slug  or  slay  and  rob.  They  creep  into  our 
houses;  they  attack  women  on  the  streets.  Men 
may  not  safely  venture  out  at  night.  This  is  the 
condition  that  exists  in  the  second  city  of  the 
American  continent. 

Something  Wrong  in  America. 

"I  dread  to  think  of  what  we  must  be  coming  to 
us  in  America.  When  I  go  to  Europe  and  see 
there  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  very  sort  of 
criminals  that  are  our  greatest  menace  here,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  method  of  curing  this  worst  sort  of  crime. 
We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  means  of 
dealing  with  the  thug  is  a  failure.  We  have  hanged 
them,  and  still  the  number  increases.  We  lock 
them  up  in  our  jails,  and  still  the  cities  are  over- 
run with  them.  We  send  them  to  the  penitentiary 
for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  until  hundreds  of 
them  are  now  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but 
for  every  one  taken  off  the  streets  another  ap- 
pears to  take  his  place.  If  we  cannot  cow  them  by 
the  example  of  hanging  and  incarcerating,  we  must 
do  it  another  way. 

"The  criminal,  after  all,  is  most  often  a  coward. 
Teach  him,  and  teach  him  well,  that  every  time 
he  is  caught  the  lash  wUl  be  used,  and  you  will 
quickly  cure  him.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years 
since  a  gang  of  well-known  crooks  went  from  New 
York  city  to  the  state  of  Delaware  with  plans  for  a 
series  of  crimes.  Tuey  were  caught.  In  Delaware 
they  whip  criminals  of  that  sort.  The  members 
of  this  gang  were  whipped.  That  one  lesson  effec- 
tually ended  that  sort  of  crime  in  the  state.  The 
cases  since  then  have  been  sporadic.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  for  the  state,  it  must  have  the  credit 
for  having  been  the  only  one  which  has  effectively 
ended  the  worst  forms  of  thuggism.  The  same 
remedy  applied  in  Chicago  would  have  the  same 
effect.  Brutal  as  it  is,  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
whipping  post.  I  can  think  of  no  other  means  of 
dealing  with  the  thug." 

Mr.  Pinkerton  does  not  jump  at  conclusions.  He 
is  a  seasoned  criminal  hunter.  He  is  a  student 
of  methods  of  punishment.  Every  year  a  fortune 
pours  into  the  treasury  of  the  Pinkerton  agency 
— toll  paid  for  protection  against  vicious  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  penal  institution  on  the  conti- 
nent that  does  not  hide  a  convict  sent  there  by 
the  Pinkertons.  Men  hounded  for  years  by  Pink- 
erton lieutenants  have  expiated  their  crimes  upon 
the  scaffold,  many  of  them  for  the  very  crimes  for 
which  William  A.  Pinkerton  demands  the  lash  in- 
stead of  the  prison   cell. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


OAK  A  OSIAnNAIi  BEFOBM 


Yonng    New    York    Man    Thinks    Police    System 
Destructive. 

The  recent  arrest  and  discharge  without  indict- 
ment of  Harry  Silverberg  brings  the  famous  inter- 
national impersonator  of  Mr.  J.  Coleman  Drayton  to 
the  front  again.  He  had  made  a  remarkable  con 
fession  and  in  concluding  the  same  he  had  said 
it  was  made  oecause  he  was  going  to  reform,  and 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  family,  who 
are  estimable  people  of  wealth  and  influence,  es- 
tablish himself  in  business.  So  he  wished  no  hidden 
life  of  the  past  to  be  brought  up  against  him  by 
enemies  to  interfere  with  his  new  career.  Hence 
the  confession  which  he  said  he  gave  the  Herald  as 
evidence  of  his  good  faith  toward  friends  and  the 
public. 

Since  then,  he  says,  he  has  succeeded  well  in 
legitimate  ventures,  and  the  other  day,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  transaction  of  financial  importance  for  a 
company  of  well-known  Pennsylvania  capitalists, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  police  without  warrant  or 
indictment.  After  three  days'  confinement  in  a 
cell  at  headquarters  the  police,  who  had  telegraphed 
to  the  authorities  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 
were  told  that  he  was  not  wanted,  that  there  were 
no  charges  pending  against  him.  Then  Silverberg 
was  taken  to  court  and  set  free. 

In  his  remarkable  statement  below  he  asks  the 
pertinent  question,  "Can  a  man  with  a  'past'  have 
a  fair  chance  for  himself  to  reform  under  the  pres- 
ent police  system,  or  is  he  to  be  hounded  and  the 
public  warned  of  his  past  misdeeds  every  time 
success  is  near;  in  a  word,  is  the  man  to  be  pre- 
vented from  making  an  honest  living?"  The  state- 
ment opens  up  a  great  question  of  worldwide  impor- 
tance in  regard  to  reformation  generally.  Here  is 
Silverberg 's  statement: 

Silverberg 's  Statement. 

"When  I  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Sunday 
Herald  some  time  ago  of  my  past  misdeeds  it  was 
because  I  had  resolved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
go  into  business.  In  answer  to  the  pleadings  of  my 
family,  who  are  well  known  and  prosperous,  I  de- 
termined to  sever  all  connections  with  my  unfor- 
tunate life,  and  with  the  conviction  that  I  would 
ultimately  win  in  an  honorable  course  I  entered 
upon  a  new  career. 

"To  this  end  I  took  a  new  name.  Having  been 
a  writer,  I  felt  justified  in  using  a  nom  de  plume, 
as  hundreds  o*  other  writers  are  doing  every  day. 
In  spite  of  my  recent  arrest  and  unhappy  experi- 
ence, I  still  believe  that  an  honorable  life  is  the 
only  one  possible  for  a  man  who  seeks  happiness, 
and  I  still  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
right  and  honest  industry. 

"But  with  all  my  good  intentions,  in  the  light 
01  these  late  experiences  I  find  myself  confronted 
with  a  momentous  and  very  grave  question,  '  Can  a 
man  once  contaminated  hope,  under  the  present 
police  system,  to  win  success  for  a  length  of  time 
in  any  legitimate  calling;  in  a  word,  will  he  be 
allowed  to  do  business,  say  in  stocks  and  bonds 
on  Wall  street  lines,  living  as  honestly,  doing  busi- 
ness as  squarely,  as  any  reputable  listed  concern 
in  the  street?' 

"Powerful  societies  with  eminent  men  on  their 
boards  of  directors,  backed  by  legislatures  and  the 
law,  are  seeking  the  reformation  of  men  branded  as 
criminals.  But  in  my  case,  I  am  arrested  without 
cause,  and  no  charges  preferred,  yet  treated  like  a 
convict,  dragged  to  court,  locked  up  at  police  head- 
quarters  for  three   days  without   bedding   or   food 
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other  than  the  vilest  priBOB  fare  and  my  photograph 
placed  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery.  Then  I  am  taken  to 
court  again,  only  to  be  discharged  after  the  police 
have  telegraphed  all  over  the  country  and  find 
nothing  against  me.  I  go  forth  free,  but  besmirched, 
and  my  business  chances  ruined  for  the  time  being. 

An  the  Authorities  Sincere? 

"So  I  ask,  where  is  the  sincerity  of  these  so- 
called  prison  reform  movements  in  America,  if  the 
repentant  man,  beginning  a  new  life,  is  to  be  un- 
mercifully hounded  and  his  old  record  exposed  each 
time  that  he  gets  on  his  feet  and  begins  living  the 
life  of  an  honest  mant 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  have  got  to  degrade  my- 
self still  further,  go  into  politics,  become  a  member 
of  a  ring  or  gang,  and  participate  in  the  wholesale 
political  looting  of  the  community  to  become  re- 
spectable and  have  protection  assured  me  in  this 
great  city  of  reform! 

"Is  it  possible  that  any  private  detective  agency, 
working  for  private  gain,  can  be  permitted  to  use 
the  police  force  of  New  York  in  working  out  a 
plan  of  personal  spite  to  persecute  a  man  against 
whom  no  warrant  has  been  issued  and  no  indict- 
ment placed  on  record  in  the  courts? 

"The  New  York  system  is  brutal  and  degrading 
compared  with  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  say 
what  we  may  of  our  advanced  civilization  and  our 
millions  spent  for  the  uplifting  of  unfortunate  hu- 
manity. In  England,  a  man  who  expiates  his  of- 
fense is  no  longer  treated  as  a  criminal.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  parade  his  past  record  before  the 

fiublic.  He  can  obtain  heavy  damages  and  sue  for 
ibel  as  often  as  such  references  are  made,  either 
in  conversation  or  in  the  preM. 

The  Old  World  878t«n. 

"Should  he  be  dining  with  friends  no  gang  of 
political  roughs  wearing  police  uniform  can  molest 
or  insult  him  while  he  behaves  himself,  for  he  has 
the  full  protection  of  the  law  as  much  so  as  any 
other  man  wnose  past  record  is  blameless. 

"In  France  it  is  the  same,  and  though  detectives 
may  shadow  such  a  man  they  cannot  arrest  or  annoy 
him  without  legal  evidence  that  some  new  offence 
has  been  committed. 

"In  Germany  the  system  is  similar.  You  may 
be  talking  witn  a  party  of  newly  made  friends,  dis- 
cussing some  new  project  for  making  money,  when 
a  detective,  dressed  and  acting  like  a  gentleman, 
may  approach  and  address  you  by  your  right  name 
as  he  salutes,  then  walk  away. 

"How  widely  different  from  the  New  York  sys- 
tem of  arresting  a  man  on  suspicion,  ill-founded  at 
that,  and  without  process  of  law,  insulting  him  all 
the  way  to  Police  Headquarters,  to  court  or  prison, 
in  Europe  the  detective  force  is  composed  of  gentle- 
men. 

"All  the  world  knows  the  character  and  make-up 
of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  has  been  presented 
as  a  typical  representative  of  the  Old  World  de- 
tective. What  a  contrast  between  him  and  the 
ignorant,  brutal  wretches  who  might  have  been 
fairly  decent  longshoremen  or  hackmen,  but,  hav- 
ing a  political  pull,  succeed  in  masquerading  as  New 
York  officers  of  the  law!     God  save  the  mark! 

"Now  in  regard  to  Mr.  Coleman  Drayton,  for 
whom  I  have  great  esteem.  He  has  stated  in  a 
two-column  public  review  that  I  never  wronged  him 
of  a  cent  and  I  can  say  the  same.  Then  should  I 
not  have  a  chance  to  live  as  an  honest  man — the 
contrite  and  serious  man  for  whom  society  and  law- 
makers are  supposed  to  be  working  so  hard  in  their 
great  movement  of  reformation t 

"I    can    clear    thousands    a    week    in    legitimate 


business  easier  than  I  can  make  half  that  amount  in 
a  montn  through  questionable  transactions.  One- 
quarter  the  effort  exoended  in  legitimate  work  will 
profit  a  man  more  than  long  months  of  work  de- 
voted to  evolving  crooked  methods.  So,  you  see, 
from  every  standpoint,  even  the  lowest  and  most 
•elfish,  a  wise  man,  guided  by  truth  and  honesty, 
will  do  bosiness  on  the  square. 

What  Criminals  Most  Dread. 

"The  most  terrible  thing  in  criminal  life  is  the 
haunting  fear  that  comes  to  a  man  after  he  has 
succeeded  in  some  great  crime  that  astonishes  him- 
self and  the  world.  It  is  a  curious  psychological 
fact  that  when  you  are  planning  and  perfecting 
some  daring  adventure  you  fear  nothing  for  the 
moment.  In  fact,  your  confidence  and  self-control 
increase  with  the  danger.  The  excitement  fas- 
cinates, or  whatever  you  may  call  it — intoxicates 
the  senses  and  lures  you  on.  You  have  no  thought 
of  wrong  or  aanger.  Conscience  is  asleep  or  tar 
away.  One  is  in  the  condition  of  a  somnambulist 
—like  one  driving  along  a  wild  precipice  in  a 
dream,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  like  one  in  daring 
romance — like  making  love  to  a  beautiful  siren 
who  invites  you  to  conquer,  and  you  are  swept  on 
and  on  by  passion  until  the  end,  and  you  awake 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  crushed  and  in  dark- 
ness. 

"Then  begins  expiation;  then  fear  comes,  and 
the  terror  that  takes  possession  of  you  no  words  can 
express.  Every  hour  the  burden  grows  heavier 
and  the  horror  greater  until  finally  you  see  danger 
everywhere.  You  think  every  man  a  detective 
with  a  warrant  for  your  arrest.  At  last,  when  the 
fatal  hour  comes  and  the  irons  are  snapped  on  your 
wrists  you  thank  God  for  it  and  it  is  the  sweetest 
moment  of  yoar  life.  The  maddening  suspense  is 
ended." — New  York  Herald. 


Sunday  the  Day  of  Most  Crime. 

Vienna. — .\n  Austrian  statistician  publishes  the  re- 
sults of  curious  examinations  he  has  made  as  to  the 
frequency  of  crime  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  His  investigations  extended  over  several 
years  and  several  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. Of  the  723  cases  examined  this  is  the  result: 
Sunday,  254;  Monday,  125;  Tuesday,  69;  Wednes- 
day, 82;  Thursday,  62;  Friday,  48;  Saturday,   108. 

On  Sundays,  when  public  houses  are  most  fre- 
quented and  most  alcohol  is  consumed,  most  crime 
occurs;  on  Monday  people  are  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Sunday  potations,  and  the  number 
recedes  until  Saturday,  which  is  pay  day.  Saturday 
does  not  reach  the  figures  of  Sunday  because  the 
public  houses  are  frequented  only  in  the  evening. — 
New  York  Worid. 


Not  Qnlte  OonTineliig. 

Tommy — "I  don't  see  how  you  can  stay  ont  of 
school  whenever  you  want  to." 

Eddie — "Aw,  it's  easy.  All  you  got  to  do  is 
play  sick." 

Tommy — "Doesn't  your  mother  know  the  dif- 
ference t" 

Eddie — "Naw,  she  don't.  Yon  got  to  know  how 
to  do  it." 

Tommy — "I  practiced  a  cough  an  tried  it  once 
on  my  mother  an'  she  said  'Cough  again,'  an'  I 
coughed  again  an '  she  said  '  It 's  almost  convincin ', 
an'  then  she  sent  me  to  school  an'  when  I  came 
home  in  the  afternoon  she  made  me  go  right  to 
bed." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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How  Great  Loans  Are  Sold 

JAPANESE  BOEROWINGS  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  THE  MACHINERY  OF  A  LOAN  FLOTATION. 


No  foreign  loan  as  large  as  New  York's  half  of 
the  $150,000,000  Japanese  issue,  placed  in  this  mar- 
ket during  the  present  week,  has  ever  been  floated 
in  the  United  States.  Our  subscription  to  the 
Japanese  loans  of  1904  were  respectively  $25,000,000 
and  $30,000,000;  last  year's  Cuban  loan  took  $35,- 
■000,000.  Of  Mexico's  $110,000,000  loan  of  1899 
^25,000,000  was  offered  here.  The  successful  plac- 
ing, this  week,  of  $75,000,000  in  the  new  Japanese 
4%  per  cents,  had,  therefore,  an  importance  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  Eastern  war  and  the  credit 
■of  Japan.  It  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 
in  and  out  of  Wall  Street,  as  to  just  what  steps  a 
banking  house  takes  to  introduce  such  a  loan,  and 
how  it  guarantees  against  failure  of  the  issue. 

The  first  step  of  a  banking  house,  in  such  an 
operation,  is  to  form  an  underwriting  syndicate. 
Every  great  banking  house  has  wealthy  customers 
and  wealthy  business  connections;  it  must  confer 
with  them,  as  to  the  possibility  of  floating  the  new 
loan  at  a  given  price,  and  must  be  assured  of  their 
co-operation,  even  before  it  makes  its  bid.  When 
the  borrowing  Government  makes  its  award,  the 
successful  bidder  is  bound  to  his  contract.  The  re- 
cent dispute  between  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Paris  syndicate  seems  to  have  been  possible 
because  no  formal  bid  and  no  formal  award  had 
been  made;  there  was  only  a  general  understanding. 
The  underwriting  syndicate  obligates  itself  to  take 
its  contracted  percentage  of  the  loan,  if  the  invest- 
ing public  does  not  do  so.  Each  member  of  the  syn- 
dicate gives  a  pledge  in  writing,  for  a  definite 
amount,  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  advance 
in  cash  pending  the  sale  of  the  securities.  A  .mem- 
ber of  the  Japanese  bond  syndicate  who  partici- 
pates to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  for  all  or  any  part  of  that  amount  at 
the  option  of  the  managers.  In  the  same  way,  he 
<^ould  be  required  to  take  $1,000,000  of  the  bonds 
at  the  syndicate  price  if  the  securities  could  not 
be  placed  elsewhere. 

Competition  Between  Syndicates. 

Thus  there  is  always  a  risk  attending  the  venture; 
in  this,  the  syndicate  for  a  public  loan  does  not 
•differ  from  the  famous  "underwriting  syndicates" 
of  1901  and  1902  in  the  new  industrial  amalgama- 
tions. Where  it  does  differ  from  those  nowadays 
rather  discredited  operations  is  in  the  fact  that  a 
-Government  loan,  or  a  new  bond  of  a  long-estab- 
lished corporation,  is  a  security  whose  market  is 
reasonably  assured  and  whose  market  value  can  be 
accurately  guessed  at  in  advance.  The  industrial 
"flotations"  of  1901  undertook  very  generally  to 
establish  and  maintain,  by  sheer  brute  force  of 
capital  and  Stock  Exchange  manipulation,  prices 
which  investors  would  never  otherwise  have  bid; 
and  thereby  to  "work  off,"  at  relatively  high  val- 
uations, not  only  the  preferred  stock,  but  common 
shares  which  had  often  been  given  away  to  the  pro- 
moters. This  broad  distinction  needs  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  when  talking  of  "underwriting  syndi- 
-cates. ' ' 


It  often  happens  that  several  syndicates  are 
formed  in  competition,  when  an  attractive  bond 
offering  is  at  hand.  Last  April,  when  Cuba's  $35,- 
000,000  loan  was  under  negotiation,  three  or  four 
strong  New  York  banking  houses  had  representa- 
tives in  Havana.  Each  put  in  a  bid,  and  the  con- 
tract was  almost  closed  with  one  group  of  bank- 
ers, when  a  rival  syndicate  overbid  it  at  the  last 
moment,  and  secured  the  loan.  In  the  same  way 
last  week,  a  Berlin  syndicate  did  its  best  to  secure 
the  Japanese  loan.  It  was  said  to  have  bid  higher 
price  than  the  successful  syndicate,  and  Berlin 
undoubtedly  expected  to  get  the  loan.  But  the  fact 
that  Japan's  two  previous  loans  had  been  suc- 
cessfully floated  in  London  and  New  York  had, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  securing  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  English  and  American  bid.  Japan, 
too,  it  has  been  explained,  was  willing  that  the 
London  and  New  York  bankers  who  had  stood  by 
it  in  the  issuance  of  the  previous  loans  should  clear 
a  handsome  profit  on  this  one,  and  consequently 
agreed  to  the  terms  with  very  little  haggling. 

Ptocess  of  Marketing. 

The  chief  underwriting  syndicate  often  organizes 
smaller  syndicates  of  bankers,  which  go  about  to 
find  a  market  for  the  securities  with  their  own 
clients,  or  buy  them  outright  for  a  rise.  Sometimes 
these  smaller  syndicates  get  "held  up"  with  the 
bonds  after  the  original  syndicate  has  disposed  of 
them.  This  happened  a  month  ago  with  a  $75,- 
000,000  railway  bond  issue.  It  was  oversubscribed 
at  the  start.  Expecting  to  find  a  quick  market  for 
the  bonds,  numerous  small  banking  firms  put  in 
large  bids,  and  then  had  difficulty  in  caring  for 
the  allotments.  In  the  rush  to  realize  on  these 
holdings,  the  bonds,  which  had  gone  to  a  premium, 
soon  declined  below  the  subscription  price,  with 
the  heavy  loss  to  the  holders.  But  it  is  through  the 
large  and  small  syndicates  that  a  loan  is  finally 
lodged  with  actual  investors,  the  chief  syndicate 
advertising  the  issue  and  securing  as  many  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  as  possible.  Generally,  a  syn- 
dicate is  paid  a  percentage  on  the  selling  price  of 
the  entire  issue,  but  in  the  case  of  one  recent  offer- 
ing an  ingenious  device  was  resorted  to  whereby 
the  members  received  a  commission  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  loan,  the  managers  taking  the  rest.  As 
the  bonds  went  to  a  premium  almost  immediately, 
the  managing  bankers  made  large  profits  by  this 
unusual  stipulation. 

Some  syndicates  have  never  paid  in  a  dollar,  but 
it  is  customary  for  the  managers  to  call  for  5  or 
10  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  to  defray  prelim- 
inary expenses  or  make  initial  payments  to  the 
borrowers.  The  profit  on  these  underwritings  varies 
according  to  the  securities  and  terms  of  the  syndi- 
cate agreement.  The  bankers  who  too^  the  Jap- 
anese loan  will  in  all  probability  receive  $750,000 
for  the  underwriting  alone.  That  is  one  per  cent  on 
the  $75,000,000  underwritten.— New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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Two  McCutcheon  Cartoons— No.  I. 


WHY  ARE  THEY  ASTONISHED? 


■WATCH   THIS  SPACE  TOMOKBOW. "— See  page  399. 
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Notable  Big  Game  Preserves  in  America. 

Triton  Club,  in  the  Lake  St.  John  region,  Canada,  480,000  acres,  the  largest  on  the 
continent.     It  is  stocked  with   caribou,  moose,  the  smaller  deer,  bear,  foxes  and  mink. 

Sportsman's  Association  of  West  Virginia,  64,000  acres  around  Cheat  Mountain, 
West  Virginia. 

William    C.    Whitney    estate,    70,000  acres,  in  the  Adirondacks. 

William  Eockefeller,  54,000  acres,  in  tne  Adirondacks. 

(ieorge    Vanderbilt,    30,000    acres,  near  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Tolleston   Club,    of   Chicago,   10,000  acres,  m  Northern  Indiana. 

George  Gould  and  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  several  thousand  acres,  near  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Over  1,000,000  acres  are  held  as  private  game  preserves  in  New  York  State. 

On  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 's  3,312  square  miles  no  hunting  is  permitted, 
and  the  park  is  filled  with  big  game,  being  practically  a  preserve,  the  largest  in 
the   world. 

A  plan  for  a  game  park  of  probably  1,000,000  acres  in  Arizona  and  Northwestern 
Mexico,    will,    if    carried    out,    proiluce  the  largest  private  preserve  in  the  world. — Ex. 


Bre^Lkiag  Into  the  Open. 

BEGINNING  OF  SPRING  TAKES  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  SECTIONS 
AWAY  FROM  CITIES  AND  HOMES  FOR  RECREATION  AND  PAS- 
TIME.—PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ON  A  HUNTING  TRIP.— UN- 
PRECEDENTED EXODUS  TO  EUROPE. 


President  Roosevelt's  departure  for  his  an- 
nual vacation,  of  course,  is  but  the  following 
out  of  a  custom  of  long  personal  standing, 
but  it  happens  simultaneously,  nevertheless, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  general  popular 
migration  to  the  country,  to  the  hunting 
fields,  and  to  the  recreation  regions  of  Eur- 
ope, and  indicates  how  well  fastened  upon 
the  public  of  America  vacationizing  is  be- 
coming. Getting  out  into  the  open  seems  to 
be  a  post-winter  instinct  that  belongs  to 
human  beings  quite  as  much  as  it  does  to 
animals;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  popu- 
lace is  turning  the  breaking-forth  into  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  recuperation  augurs 
well  for  an  increased  buoyancy  and  an  in- 
creased healthfulness  within  the  republic. 


BEAES  AVEEE  AWAITING  HIM 


Big  Thicket  of  Texas  That  Was  Invaded  by  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt. 

Said  the  Kansas  City  Star  concerning  the 
Texas  region  in  which  President  Roosevelt 
has  just  done  some  hunting : 

Orange,  Tex. — The  Big  Thicket  of  Texas,  into 
which  the  Texas  hosts  of  President  Roosevelt  are 
arranging  to  take  their  guests  on  a  bear  hunt  dur- 
ing his  coming  visit  to  the  Lone  Star  State,  is  the 
queerest  streak  of  country  in  the  way  of  thicket  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  Union.  Although  it 
lies  in  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  state,  it  has  no  population  save  bears,  wild- 
cats, wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  odd  winged 
and  creeping  creatures. 

Oak  Grows  Iiike  Cane. 

The  growth  that  gives  distinctive  character  to 
the  Big  Thicket,  and  aided  by  wild  grapevines,  the- 
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rmttan  vine,  the  serambling  brUra,  and  otbar 
growths  makes  the  fastness  almost  inaccessible  to 
man,  is  a  variety  of  oak  that  stands  as  thick  almost 
aa  cane  in  a  brake,  and  grows  bat  little  larger. 
Matted  and  woven  among  the  close  oaks  are  the 
▼inea  and  briars.  The  bottom  of  the  thicket  is 
•oft,  and  in  the  rainy  season  is  covered  in  many 
places  deep  with  water. 

Hunters  or  others  who  venture  into  the  Thicket 
far  enough  to  be  beyond  the  hearing  of  compan- 
ions on  the  outside  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  lost. 
Native  guides  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
great  swamp  build  camps  frequently  far  in  the 
depths,  generally  on  the  shores  of  small  lakes  that 
abound  there. 

Hunters  Depend  Upon  Dogs. 

The  only  way  that  the  bear  can  be  hunted  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Big  Thicket,  plentiful  as  the  game 
is,  is  with  dogs  trained  to  the  chase.  The  dogs 
can  make  their  way  through  the  dense  growths  of 
the  thicket  with  more  facility  than  the  lumber- 
ing bear  can,  and  they  soon  bring  bruin  to  bay. 

The  hunters  know  from  the  character  of  the 
barking  of  their  dogs  when  that  situation  is  come. 
They  squeeze  and  cut  their  way  to  the  spot  where 
the  bear  baa  made  bis  stand,  sometimes  in  the  tree. 
If  against  the  tree  it  is  more  than  likely  the  hunt- 
rs  will  find  a  dog  or  two  lying  dead  among  the 
briars,  victims  of  the  bear's  rage.  A  rifle  bullet 
usually  ends  the  hunt. 

Upon  miles  and  miles  of  the  Big  Tliickot  urea 
no  man  has  ever  set  foot.  Ten  feet  in  from  pither 
edge  of  the  Thicket  a  person  is  as  completely  lost 
to  view  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  engulfed 
him. 

Befnge  In  War  Timea. 

During  the  civil  war  the  Big  Thicket  was  the 
refuge  of  many  deserters  from  the  Confederate 
army.  These  were  usually  men  who  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Thicket.  To  capture  them  in  their 
retreats  was  impossible,  except  by  following  those 
who  carried  food  to  them. 

The  bears  of  the  Big  Thicket  are  said  to  be 
large  and  of  a  disposition  calculated  to  stand  little 
trifling.  Jim  Simpson,  an  Orange  county  hunter, 
killed  ten  bears  in  this  county 's  part  of  the  Thicket 
daring  the  past  year. 

The  wildcats  that  hold  forth  in  the  great  waste 
are  bigger  than  those  in  the  open  woods  or  prairie, 
according  to  native  authority,  and  are  inclined  to 
be  ugly  and  aggressive.  Oliver  Clark,  of  Orange 
county,  killed  the  biggest  ever  known  to  be  brought 
from  the  swamp's  depths. 

The  cat  attacked  him  after  he  had  thrown  a 
lighted  pine  knot  at  it  while  it  was  stealing  upon 
him  at  bis  camp  in  the  Thicket,  Clark  supposing 
a  falling  brand  would  frighten  the  beast  away. 
Instead  of  doing  that  it  seemed  to  arouse  the  wild- 
nt's  fury  and  it  leaped  upon  the  hunter.  It  sank 
Its  fangs  deep  into  Clark's  left  arm. 

As  it  was  gnashing  furiously  away  at  the  arm, 
Clark  drew  his  knife  from  his  belt  and,  thrusting 
it  beneath  his  arm,  plunged  the  blade  into  the 
cat's  vitals  and  won  the  flght.  It  broke  up  his 
camp,  though,  for  his  arm  was  chewed  nearly  in 
two  and  he  could  not  use  it  for  a  long  time. — 
Washington  Post. 


FOB    A    HUGE    QAMB    PBESEBVE 


A  Texan's  Plan  to  Secure  100,000  Acres  of  Land 
from  Um  Ohoctaws. 
Not  long  ago  Congress  made  provision  for 
a  national  game  preserve  in  Arkansas,  and 
the  action  appears  to  have  started  a  demand 
for  similar  provisions  for  other  sections  of 
the  country,  the  most  recent  demand  being 
from  Texas.    Said  the  press  dispatches: 

Hugo,  I.  T. — The  request  of  "Jack"  Gordon  of 
Paris,  Tex.,  for  congressional  consent  to  his  pur- 
chase of  100,000  acres  of  non-mineral  and  non-agri- 
tural  land  from  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  largest 
game  parks  in  the  West.  The  land  lies  in  that 
portion  of  the  Choctaw  nation  traversed  by  the 
Kiamitia  mountains  and  the  many  beautiful  streams 
that  make  this  the  most  delightful  and  picturesque 
region  ot  Indian  territory.  The  country  is  so  rug- 
ged as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  by  wagon.  It  is 
thinly  inhabited  and  still  the  home  of  deer,  bear, 
panther,  turkey,  wildcat  and  fox.  The  streams, 
all  clear  and  swift,  are  filled  with  small  and  large 
mouth  bass,  jack  salmon,  crappie  and  every  variety 
of  perch  known  in  the  South.  Extensive  pine  for- 
ests cover  the  hills  and  valleys.  Sportsmen  de- 
clare that  the  Kiamitia  country  is  one  of  the  few 
primitive  hunting  grounds  in  the  United  States. 

Gordon  expects  to  organize  a  club  of  500  mem- 
Iiors,  who  will  be  owners  of  the  land.  A  woven 
wire,  game  proof  fence,  twelve  miles  square,  or 
forty-eight  miles  in  length,  will  inclose  the  park, 
in  which  will  be  another  inclosure  of  640  acres, 
where  a  large  clubhouse,  two  stories  high,  of  rough 
native  pine  and  stone  will  be  built.  This  clubhouse 
will  be  ten  miles  from  the  Arkansas  &  Choctaw  rail- 
road. Members  will  be  permitted  to  build  their  own 
lodges  on  lots  set  aside  for  this  purpose. — Kansas 
City  SUr. 


FI.AN   OF   MAZAMAS  AND   SIEBBA8 


Mountaineering    CInb   Will    Climb    Mount    Rainier 
in  Month  of  July. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
American  outdoor  spirit  is  the  development 
of  outing  and  mountaineering  clubs.  Some 
of  the  latter  make  it  their  annual  pastime 
and  study  to  climb  among  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Rockies,  others  to  climb  among  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  still  others  among  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Cascades.  Among  all 
the  organizations,  perhaps  the  most  persist- 
ent are  the  Sierra  and  the  Mazama  clubs,  one 
a  group  centered  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  a  group  centered  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Said  the  press  concerning  this  year's  outing 
of  these  two  clubs : 

Announcements  have  been  sent  out  giving  par- 
ticulars of  the  12th  annual  outing  of  the  Mazamas, 
the  objective  point  this  year  being  Mount  Bainier, 
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Paradise  Park,  July  13-28.  On  this  occasion  the 
Mazamas  will  be  joined  by  the  Sierra  Club,  of  Cali- 
fornia, comprising  a  membership  of  about  900,  and 
it  is  also  hoped  that  the  excursion  will  be  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  Appalachian,  American  Alpine, 
English  Alpine  and  Eocky  Mountain  clubs. 
The  circular  just  issued  reads: 
The  annual  field  outing  of  the  Mazamas  for  1905 
will  be  held  at  Mount  Eainier.  Headquarters  will 
be  established  in  Paradise  Park. 

The  details  already  planned  and  those  which  are 
to  be  completed  before  the  party  assembles  will, 
it  is  believed,  make  this  a  most  desirable  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  pleasures  and 
serious  objects  of  mountaineering  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices;  but  as  success  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition depends  largely  upon  the  good  will  and 
aid  of  those  who  participate,  we  trust  that  every- 
one who  contemplates  making  the  trip  will  care- 
fully read  and  observe  the  recommendations  here- 
with submitted. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  new  members  and  others 
who  have  not  been  to  Mount  Eainier,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  the  highest  and  largest  mountain  in 
Oregon,  Washington  or  California.  The  only  other 
snow-clad  mountain  on  the  Pacific  coast  comparable 
with  it  in  respect  of  rising  from  a  comparatively 
low  plain  is  Mount  Shasta;  but  even  it  yields  in 
altitude  and  volume  to  the  huge  bulk  of  Eainier, 
sweeping  in  magnificent  outlines  almost  from  the 
level  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  14,528  feet.  Sur- 
rounded by  gigantic  forests  and  situated  west  of  the 
Cascades  divide,  within  sight  of  the  Pacific,  from 
whose  restless  surges  the  landward  breezes  dis- 
tribute an  enormous  snow  and  rainfall  during  six 
months  of  the  year.  Mount  Eainier  is  peculiarly 
favored  for  the  creation  of  a  vast  glacier  system, 
in  this  respect  outranking  any  mountain  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  outside  of  Alaska,  its  area 
of  glacier  and  perpetual  snow  comprising  32,500 
acres.  One  of  its  large  glaciers,  the  Nisqually, 
presses  down  below  timber  line,  discharging  its 
flood  of  water  and  glacial  material  into  the  can- 
yon of  the  Nisqually  river,  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  Paradise  Park,  thus  afforamg  excellent  op- 
portunities for  glacial  study  and  observation. 

The  Sierra  Club,  of  California,  comprising  a 
membership  of  about  900,  has  also  decided  upon  a 
trip  to  Mount  Eainier  for  its  1905  outing,  taking  in 
Mount  Shasta,  Mount  Hood,  Columbia  river  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  as  side  issues.  In  view  of 
these  unusual  attractions,  with  the  very  favorable 
rates  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Northern  Pacific  and  Tacoma  Eastern  rail- 
ways, the  club  will  undoubtedly  send  a  large  dele- 
gation. 

The  Eainier  expedition  will  be  in  a  measure  a 
joint  outing  of  the  Sierrans  and  Mazamas,  and 
this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  to  observe  their 
method  of  handling  large  parties  in  the  mountains 
will  doubtless  be  embraced  by  an  equally  enthusias- 
tic party  of  Mazamas. — Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 


A  SANTA  FE  TBATL  HOTEI. 


lias  Vegas  Man  Suggests  Unique  and  Attractive 
Hostelry  in  Commemoration. 
Little  by  little  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  preserving  and  dedicating  by  monu- 
ments and  otherwise  the  spots  which  mark 


historic  incidents  in  the  nation's  develop- 
ment. A  recent  aspect  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  following  concerning  a  picturesque  re- 
gion of  the  Southwest : 

Apropos  of  a  short  article  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  which  appeared  in  the  Optic  recently,  re- 
ferring to  the  proposition  to  mark  the  old  Santa 
Fe  trail,  an  enterprising  citizen  suggests  to  the 
Optic  a  project  that  has  attractive  features. 

The  gentleman  touched  upon  the  proposition  to  es- 
tablish a  three-story  hotel  of  native  brown  stone 
in  Las  Vegas  and  said:  "Why  should  not  the 
hotel  be  called  the  'Santa  Fe  Trail,'  and  the  com- 
pany be  incorporated  as  'the  Santa  Fe  Trail  Hotel 
company?' 

"I  would  suggest  a  big  dining  room  of  220  feet 
linear  measurement  and  have  portrayed  on  its  walls 
the  entire  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Westport  on  the 
Missouri  river  to  ancient  Santa  Fe,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  modern  scenic  route  in  addition.  On  the 
walls  of  the  reception  rooms  and  dining  room  could 
be  hung  canvasses  representing  the  old  prairie 
schooners,  stage  coaches,  caravans.  United  States 
cavalry  squads,  the  roaming  buffalo  and  antelope 
and  deer,  the  'noble  red  man'  as  he  then  was,  and 
pictures  of  Colonel  Doniphan,  'Kit'  Carson,  F.  O. 
Kihlberg,  Colonel  Brunswick,  William  Kroenig  and 
other  heroes  of  the  picturesque  way.  Memorable 
scenes  along  the  way  could  be  depicted,  and  such 
places  as  Olathe,  Kas.;  Council  Grove,  Bent's  Fort, 
the  Eaton  mountains,  Eed  Eiver  station.  Fort  Union, 
Fort  Craig,  Las  Vegas,  Pigeon  Eoost,  Santa  Fe,  all 
as  they  were  in  the  brave  old  days. 

' '  I  tell  you  that  the  names  and  scenes  and  places 
which  made  famous  the  Santa  Fe  trail  should  be 
perpetuated.  In  what  better  way  could  the  end  be 
gained  than  according  to  the  plan  I  have  suggested? 
And  then  would  not  the  name  and  fame  of  such 
a  picturesque  hostelry  bring  thousands  of  visitors? 
Would  any  tourist  ever  pass  through  this  region 
without  stopping  to  learn  at  a  glance  an  important 
chapter  of  the  history  of  this  nation? 

"I  would  further  suggest  that  such  a  hotel 
have  sixty  rooms;  that  forty-five  of  the  rooms 
bear  the  names  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  be 
decorated  in  typical  symbolism;  that  the  five  ter- 
ritories each  be  given  a  room  and  that  the  for- 
eign possession  be  allowed  a  place.  I  propose  my 
suggestions  to  the  people  of  Las  Vegas  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution.  Let  us  have  the  amendments  of- 
fered promptly  and  begin  work.  I  might  add  that 
such  a  hotel  as  I  have  proposed  of  native  brown 
stone  has  been  estimated  to  cost  $80,000." — La» 
Vegas  Optic. 

CTJEIOSITIES  OF  A  DESEBT 


Stones  and  Shells  Strewn  Over  the  Deadly  Plains 
of  Yuba. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  Colorado  Desert  where 
nature  has  left  some  remarkable  records.  She  has 
visited  the  region,  alternately,  with  fire  and  water, 
and  has  left  it  with  neither.  It  is  the  most  desolate, 
wild,  barren,  forbidding  part  of  the  desert,  and  it 
is  shunned  alike  by  man  and  beast.  That  there 
is  good  and  sufScient  reason  for  avoiding  this  lo- 
cality is  attested  by  numoers  of  graves — nameless, 
for  the  most  part — found  in  the  terrible  region. 

These  graves  are  simple  affairs,  merely  mounds 
of  earth  with  a  border  of  stones  about  each  and 
a  pile  of  rocks  two  or  three  feet  nigh  at  the  head. 
Each   tells  the   story   of   a   tragedy  of  heat,  thirst 
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and  death.  Thoae  items  are  about  all  that  ia  ever 
known  of  the  stories  of  those  who  perish.  Their 
mnmmified  bodies  or  bleached  bones  are  found 
long  after  the  struggle  is  over  and  the  flnder,  re- 
specting the  memory  of  the  unknown,  scoops  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  lays  the  ghastly  relic  within, 
and  piles  up  the  only  monument  available  in  that 
wild  region. 

As  recently  as  December  13,  1904,  the  bones  of  a 
thirst  victim  were  laid  in  one  of  these  lonely, 
tlowerless,  turfless  graves  on  the  plains  of  Yuba. 
The  plain  now  lies  nearly  100  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  the  rocks  of  the  plain  and  the  baaea 
'f  the  mountains  are  washed  and  eroded  in  a  won- 
lorful  manner.  Mingling  with  the  burnt  stones 
ind  volcanic  debris  are  rocks  worn  by  the  waves 
ind  shaped  into  hundreds  of  fantastic  forms.  There 
^ire  many  acres  of  these  stone  eurioaitie*  and  e«r- 


Another  section  of  this  truly  wonderful  region 
is  given  almost  wholly  to  dumbbells.  These  vary 
in  size  from  pieces  weighing  one  or  two  pounds,  up 
to  those  seemingly  cMculated  for  exercising  the 
muscles  of  a  giant  and  weighing  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  each.  In  almost  every  instance  these  nat- 
ural dumbbells  are  well  balanced,  the  balls  at  either 
end  of  the  connecting  piece  being  of  the  same  size 
and  weight. 

There  is  in  this  plain  an  arsenal,  also.  While 
guns  and  swords  and  bayonets  and  powder  were 
not  there  to  be  found,  there  are  thousands  of  can- 
non balls  varying  in  size  from  2  and  3  inch  balls 
to  those  fit  for  the  big  13-inch  guns  of  modern 
warfare.  And  all  are  of  stone,  all  formed  in  na- 
ture 's  workshop. 

There  are  other  objects  innumerable.  There  are 
stone  roses,  stone  lilies,  stone  tulips,  stone  leave*, 


tain  sections  of  the  field  seem  devoted  to  certain 
phapes  and  figure*. 

For  instance,  one  passes  through  a  region  which 
he  at  once  names  the  cabbage  patch,  for  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  field  of  thoae  vegetable*  which 
have  turned  to  stone.  The  wave*  have  worn  the 
rofks  into  round  boulders  about  the  size  of  the 
'  ible  which  they  so  much  resemble,  and  have 
to  the  globes,  laminating  them  in  perfect  imi- 
w.ii.ii  of  the  leafy  layers  of  the  garden  vege- 
table. 

.\notber  locality  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  dinner  plate*.  Thousands  of  rounded,  thin  disks 
are  ticattered  over  the  plain  or  are  piled  scores 
deep  in  singular  piles,  each  piece  shaped  exactly 
like  the  crockery  which  adorns  oor  table*,  and  quite, 
as  thin  and  symmetrical. 


stone  birds,  atone  animals,  stone  quoits,  stone  orna- 
ments in  varied  and  unique  designs;  stone  cane* — 
in  fact  almost  everything  conceivable  in  nature 
or  art  imitated  in  stone  on  the  plain  of  Yuba. — Lo* 
Angeles  Time*. 


HUSH  TO  EUSOPE  BEQUN 


Steamship  Oompanies  Beliave  Au  Records  Will  b* 
Broken  this  Year. 
Traveling  among  American  places  of  in- 
terest is  done  much  more  largely  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  who,  possibly,  find  the  Euro- 
pean regions  too  remote  and  too  expensive 
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both  as  regards  time  and  money;  but  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  the  exodus  to  Europe  in- 
creases with  each  succeeding  year.  Said  a 
press  dispatch  recently: 

That  this  is  to  be  an  extraordinary  year  in  the 
cabin  passenger  business  of  transatlantic  liners  is 
the  general  opinion  of  steamship  agents  here.  The 
season  is  now  far  enough  advanced  for  them  to 
gauge  the  volume  and  travel,  and  they  say  there 
are  unmistakable  indications  that  the  rush  to  Eur- 
ope will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  trans- 
atlantic travel. 

Although  the  season  proper  has  not  yet  opened 
vessels  are  already  going  out  as  thronged  with  pas- 
sengers as  if  it  were  now  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer— the  period  when  the  exodus  is  usually  at  its 
height. 

"Our  bookings,"  said  Emil  Boas,  general 
manager  of  the  Hamburg  American  line,  are 
far  in  advance  of  those  of  last  year  for  the 
corresponding  period.  Many  of  our  vessels  are 
already  full  and  the  rest  are  tilling  up  rapidly. 
Everything  points  to  an  unufually  prosperous  year 
in  the  passenger  business,  and  that  is  always  a 
certain   gauge    of   general   prosperity. 

"One  peculiar  thing  which  I  have  noticed,  and 
which  is  significant,  is  the  number  of  applications 
we  have  received  for  accommodations  on  the  vessels 
we  are  sending  on  special  cruises  to  regions  which 
can  be  called  out  of  the  beaten  track — to  Spitz- 
bergen,  Iceland,  Norway,  around  Ireland,  Scotland, 
etc.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  who  habit- 
ually seek  outings  in  Europe  have  become  blase  over 
the  much  traveled  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  are 
seeking  new  regions  to  explore — regions  that  are 
new  to  them  at  least. 

' '  Our  bookings  for  these  excursions  have  been 
so  heavy  that  we  have  added  two  of  our  regular 
big  ships  to  our  excursion  fleet,  these  being  the 
Moltke  and  the  Hamburg,  and  have  extended  our 
list  of  excursions  so  as  to  make  fifteen  in  all." — 
New  York  Herald. 


KAILBOAD  UP  MOUNT  BLANC 


Passengers  May  Soon  Ascend  the  Alps  in  Comfort 
and  at  Small  Cost. 

Paris. — A  company  has  been  formed  here  for  the 
construction  of  an  electric  railway,  which  is  to 
take  the  passengers  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Alps.  The  projected  line 
will  end  at  the  Aiguilles  du  Gouter,  14,430  feet 
over  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  the  work  has  been 
officially  declared  of  urgent  public  utility,  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  will  begin  in  a  few  months. 
The  Jungfrau  line,  which  is  nearly  completed,  ar- 
rives at  an  altitude  of  12,498  feet  over  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  running 
mostly  through  tunnels.  The  Mont  Blanc  rail- 
way, on  the  contrary,  will  have  only  one  tunnel, 
and  the  passengers  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  views  of  the  Alps. 

The  new  railway  will  start  at  the  Fayet,  on  the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranee  line,  at  the  1,500-foot 
level,  and  will  have  nine  stations  where  the  pas- 
sengers will  be  allowed  to  stop  and  enjoy  the 
scenery.  M.  Duportal,  the  oflScial  engineer  of  the 
French  Government,  in  co-operation  with  several 
other  engineers,  has  made  plans  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  electrical  energy  from  some  of  the  numer- 
ous waterfalls  to  be  found  in  the  locality. 


The  cost  of  the  whole  line,  which  will  have  a 
length  of  20  kilometres,  wUl  be  about  $2,000,000, 
which  has  all  been  subscribed.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  90,000  tourists  go  every  year  to  Chamou- 
nix  to  try  the  ascent,  and  that  instead  of  paying 
$60  for  the  services  of  guides  they  will  be  glad 
to  make  the  ascent  by  railroad  at  the  cost  of  only 
$10  each. — New  York  World. 


TRAVELING    IN    ENGLAND 


Attempt  Being  Made  to  Abolish  "First-Class"  on 
Railway   Lines. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  presided  over  a 
meeting  at  Newcastle  to  protest  against  an  experi- 
ment now  being  made  by  the  Northeastern  Bail- 
way,  which  is  abolishing  "first-class"  on  a  section 
of  its  line.  The  growth  of  the  various  classes,  and 
the  need  for  a  "leveling-up"  policy  on  the  railways, 
is  here  discussed  by  an  expert. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  classes — or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  comfort  of  the  cheapest 
class — is  the  trend  of  the  public  view  concerning 
railway  travel. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Midland  ceased  to  convey 
second-class  passengers,  and  ten  years  ago  second- 
class  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  on  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  train  services,  and  by  the  Cambrian,  while 
now  the  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern,  and  North- 
eastern only  retain  it  for  suburban  traffic.  On  the 
electric  lines  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
Northeastern  it  is  no  longer  found,  and  the  electri- 
fied Metropolitan  will  follow  suit  with  only  two 
classes. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  a  considerable  trans- 
fer of  long-distance  passengers  from  the  first  and 
second  classes  to  the  third  has  taken  place.  Tube 
railways  only  offer  one  class  of  accommodation, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  rail  motor  cars, 
which  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
are  also  "one  class  only." — New  YorK  Times. 


COST  OF  WILD  ANIMALS 


Immense  Expense  and  Danger  Involved  in  Their 
Capture. 

Did  you  ever,  while  inspecting  the  animals  in  a 
menagerie  or  zoo,  try  to  figure  out  in  lives  and 
money  how  much  such  a  collection  cost? 

Did  you  have  an  idea  that  the  Nubian  lion  you 
were  admiring,  for  instance,  is  worth  $1000;  or  that 
splendid  Siberian  tiger  $1500?  Like  as  not  the 
Ceylon  elephant  cost  $2000. 

In  these  days  one  is  not  apt  to  see  a  giraffe — 
there  are  only  a  few  in  captivity  now,  and  they 
are  worth  $10,000  each,  so  the  circus  people  and 
the  zoo  hardly  can  afford  to  keep  them. 

But  what  of  the  bears,  the  zebras,  the  llamas, 
the  ostriches,  the  antelopes  and  other  animals  and 
birds? 

If  any  one  wishes  to  establish  a  zoo  of  his  own, 
he  can  acquire  a  fairly  complete  collection — houses, 
cages,  bear  pits  and  all — for  say  $5u,000. 

Wild  animals  come  high — their  capture  is  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  order  to  gather  representatives  of  a  single 
species  one  collector  has  been  known  to  send  out 
an  expedition  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Many  lives 
are  lost  during  such  expeditions.     Only  in  this  way, 
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however,  can  the  zooa  and  menagerie*  of  the  world 
be  kept  full  of  their  wild  inhabitants. 

Some  yeara  ago  a  Russian  traveler  named  Prje- 
valsky  startleu  the  zoological  world  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  seen,  in  the  deserts  of 
Sungaria,  Central  Asia,  a  new  speeiet  of  wild 
hone. 
Carl  Hagenbeek,  one  of  the  best  known  eollee- 
rs,  decided  that  he  must  have  a  number  of  these 
animals.  There  was  no  other  way  than  to  organ- 
ize a   special  expedition  to  capture  them. 

A  New  Kind  of  HorM. 

.\  gents  of  Mr.  Uagenbeck  hurried  to  Asia.     On 

f      the  northern  border  of  the  Gobi  Desert  they  found 

the  Kirghiz,  a  tribe  noted  for  their  superb  horses 

I      and  expert  horsemanship.     Two  thousand  of  these 

'      children  of  the  desert  were  drafted  into  service. 

Kar  into  unknown  lands  the  expedition  pushed, 
lid  at  last,  atter  a  series  of  exciting  adventures, 
the  supposed  domain  of  the  wild  horse  was  reached. 
Sure  enough,  just  such  animals  as  Prjevalsky  bad 
described  were  there.  But  to  capture  them  was 
another  problem.  After  months  of  strenuous  effort 
flfty-two  colts  were  run  down  and  lassoed. 

These  were  nurtured  by  domestic  brood  marea 
taken  for  the  purpose.  When  the  little  captive* 
were  strong  enough,  the  homeward  march  was  be- 
gun. 

It  took  three  months  for  the  caravan  to  reach 
:ic>  Siberian  railroad — the  first  stage  of  the  route 
tu  Hamburg.  Twenty-eight  of  the  colts  died  on 
the  journey. 

This  expedition  was  in  the  field  nearly  eighteen 
months,  and  the  expenses  attached  to  it  reached 
•-(.out  $50,000. 

Demand  for  the  new  animals,  however,  quickly 
.-'--paid  the  outlay  and  left  a  considerable  profit. 
They  were  snapped  up  at  (2500  apiece — the  Duke 
of  Bediord,  of  England,  alone  purchasing  twelve 
at  that  figure. 

The  methods  followed  by  the  more  important 
'Hectors  of  animals  are  illnstrat«d  by  this  on* 
istance.  Constantly  they  are  on  the  alert.  Ex- 
peditions are  always  in  the  field.  Furthermore, 
they  nearly  all  maintain  depots  where  animals  are 
gathered  before  being  shipped  to  Europe  or  Am- 
erica. 

One  man  alone  has  five  such  depots  in  Asia,  three 
in  Africa,  several  in  Europe  and  one  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  depots  is 
more  than  considerable. 

Most  of  the  lions  come  from  Nubia,  Abyssinia 
and  Senegal.  For  many  years  the  finest  lions  were 
captured  in  the  Atlas  mountains  in  North  Africa, 
but  this  species  no  longer  exists. 

None  IjIoiu  on  Ooat's  Milk. 

For  an  adnlt  Nubian  lion  the  cost  is  $1000  and 
for  a  Senegal  lion  from  tSOO  to  (750. 

Large  numbers  of  native*  are  employed  all  the 
time,  watching  for  these  beasts.  When  they  locate 
a  den  where  the  lioness  is  guarding  her  young, 
they  surround  it,  spear  the  mother  and  remove 
the  enbs. 

The  little  one*  are  taken  in  blanket*  to  the 
camp  or  depot  and  nursed  on  tame  goat's  milk. 
When  five  or  six  weeks  old  they  are  given  pieces 
of  fowl,  and  for  three  or  four  months  are  fed  in 
this  way.  Then  they  are  placed  in  little  boxes  and 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  through  the 
desert  to  the  coast,  to  be  shipped  to  New  York  or 
Hamburg. 

Young  tigers  are  captured  after  much  the  same 
fashion,  the  mothers  usually  being  shot   down. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  method  employed  by 


collectors  in  catching  adolt  tigers.  They  are 
trapped  in  large  pitfuls.  Scores  of  would-be  cap- 
tors are  bitten  and  clawed  to  death  in  endeavoring 
to  remove  the  tigers  from  such  traps. 

It  is  principally  because  of  the  extreme  danger 
that  tiger  catching  is  done  almost  exclusively  b^ 
natives,  under  the  direction  of  European  or  Ameri- 
can agents  of  collectors. 

As  a  good  tiger  brings  from  $1500  to  $2000 — 
and  even  $10,000  when  he  has  been  taught 
to  perform  entertaining  tricks — it  will  be  seen  that 
they  can  well  afford  to  pay  men  handsomely  to 
undertake  the  dangers  of  the  hunt. 

Big  iiengal  tigers  that  prowl  over  the  mountains 
from  Tibet  into  Siberia,  and  become  coated  with 
long  shaggy  fur  are  the  most  valuable  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  to 
capture.  They  are  wilder  and  more  wary  than 
their  relatives  of  the  lowlands  and  deserts.  For 
that  reason  fewer  of  them  are  in  captivity. 

Animals  that  are  particularly  scarce  just  now 
are  African  elephants,  giraffes,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros.  Only  five  African  elephant* 
have  been  imported  into  Europe  since  1880. 

Most  of  the  pachyderms  seen  in  this  country 
come  from  India,  having  been  captured  in  Ceylon. 
Circus  owners  pay  from  $1200  to  $2000  apiece  for 
them. 

Thirty  years  ago  giraffes  were  plentiful,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  become  very  scarce.  Between 
1880  and  1900  only  three  were  sent  north  from  their 
African  homes,  aJthough  the  supply  has  increased 
to  some  extent  recently.  Moreover,  giraffes  are 
very  delicate.  A  year  with  a  circus  usually  finishes 
the  healthiest  specimen;  he  dies  ot  pneumonia. 

For  that  reason  they  are  very  costly,  a  fine 
specimen  bringing  as  much  as  $10,000. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  it  is  said  that  only 
one  African  rhinoceros  was  secured,  and  it  wa* 
purchased  by  the  late  P.  T.  Bamum. 

On  the  other  band  zebras  are  plentiful.  No  lea* 
than  400  were  surrounded  on  a  recent  "drive" 
in  Africa,  and  eventually  eighty-five  were  captured. 

Oontribntion  from  Tibet. 

Since  the  British  expedition  to  Tibet  last  year 
brought  that  country  more  prominently  to  the 
attention  of  the  world,  the  yak  has  been  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  zoological  gardens  and  men- 
ageries. 

Capture  of  this  animal  is  not  attended  with  so 
much  danger  a*  toil  and  hardship.  They  are 
hardy,  wild  and  fleet.  Dwelling  in  the  highland* 
and  mountain  passes,  they  are  difficult  to  reach 
and  even  more  difficult  to  transport  to  far-away 
railroads  and  steamships.  A  short  time  ago  an 
entire  herd  was  surrounded  and  coaxed  and  pulled 
and  hauled  to  Hamburg.  Most  of  the  herd  is 
owned  in  England  now. 

Were  the  daring  men  who  make  the  captures 
as  proficient  with  the  pen  as  they  are  expert  in 
their  profession,  most  thrilling  additions  would  bo 
made  to  the  world's  literature  of  adventure. 

Very  many  tales  of  tragedy,  too,  would  be  told 
that  are  now  never  known. 

' '  Do  any  of  your  animals  ever  get  loose  in  trans- 
portation f"  a  collector  was  asked  recently. 

"Very  seldom,  although  we  had  a  terrible  job 
with  an  Indian  leopard  only  a  few  weeks  ago," 
was  the  reply.  "The  leopard  got  loose  in  tho 
hold  of  a  vessel,  and  for  several  days  nobody  would 
venture  below.  When  the  vessel  reached  port  we 
rigged  up  a  trap,  lowered  it  into  the  hold  and 
finally  secured  the  animal. 

"You  have  doubtless  had  many  narrow  eaeape* 
yourself,"  was  suggeated. 
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"A  few.  Once  a  large  bull  elephant  broke  its 
chains,  and  tried  to  pin  me  to  the  wall.  Fortunate- 
ly its  tusks  were  wide  apart,  and  just  grazed  the 
skin  on  each  side  of  my  back. 

"In  Suez  some  years  ago  a  full-grown  giraffe 
ran  away  with  me.  The  rope  got  tangled  around 
my  arm,  and  I  was  dragged  along  the  streets  and 
fearfully  banged  about. 

"One  day,  too,  I  had  a  terrible  fight  with  a 
python,  and  would  have  been  crushed  to  death  but 
for  the  quickness  of  one  of  my  men.  But  my 
narrowest  escape  occurred  while  I  was  superintend- 
ing the  lowering  of  a  large  alligator  into  a  pit. 
With  a  quick  swoop  of  its  tail  it  knocked  me  into 
the  midst  of  a  dozen  other  large  alligators.  I  jumped 
out  in  a  second,  or  I  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces." — Philadelphia  North   American. 


PEEPAEE   TO    HOOK   TUNA 


Anglers  Getting  Beady  for  Annual  Sport  at  Santa 
Catalina. 

Hundreds  of  fishermen  all  over  the  country  are 
turning  longing  eyes  toward  Santa  Catalina  island, 
off  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  From  May 
1st  until  October  1st  they  will  arrive  from  north, 
east,  south  and  west — from  London,  from  Paris, 
from  other  points  of  Europe.  It  is  even  said  that  a 
Russian  grand  duke  will  this  year  join  the  tuna 
squad  at  Catalina,  if  providence  or  a  bomb  doesn't 
interfere. 

All  the  tuna  experts  of  the  island  predict  that  this 
will  be  a  good  year  for  the  big  fish.  Capt.  Nick, 
Jim  Gardner  and  Mexican  Joe,  who  scarcely  ever 
agree  on  anything,  are  united  in  the  belief  that  the 
tuna  record  will  be  broken.  Col.  C.  P.  Morehouse 
of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  doesn't  believe  this. 

Col.  Morehouse  holds  the  record — 251  pounds — 
and  consequently  he  is  biased.  He  has  held  the 
record  since  1900,  and  he  says  that  if  there  is  any 
breaking  to  be  done  he  will  be  on  hand  to  attend 
to  it  himself. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  members  of  the  Tuna  club 
meet  for  their  annual  banquet  and  election  of  offi- 
cers at  Hotel  Metropole  at  Avalon  in  June,  there 
will  be  such  a  gathering  of  piscatorial  experts  as 
would  make  that  dear  old  humbug  Izaak  Walton, 
who  knew  more  about  the  philosophy  of  living  than 
about  fishing,  turn  in  his  grave  from  sheer  excess 
of  envy.  Avalon  is  the  only  town  on  the  island, 
and  it  is  from  here  that  the  devotees  of  the  sport 
start  out  in  quest  of  the  gamest  fish  in  any  waters 
with  rod  and  reel. 

To  land  a  tuna  is  the  ambition  of  every  fisher- 
man who  has  ever  trolled  the  Catalina  waters.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  hook  a  tuna 
on  days  when  they  are  biting  freely,  but  to  land 
one  is  quite  another  matter.  Probably  not  one 
fish  in  a  hundred  that  strikes  is  captured.  And 
then  it's  a  case  of  new  tackle. 

But  once  you  have  captured  a  tuna  weighing  at 
least  100  pounds — it  must  be  100  pounds  to  entitle 
you  to  admission  into  the  Tuna  club — you  feel  like 
the  general  of  old  who  sighed  because  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  Once  you  catch  a  tuna  it 
spoils  you  for  any  other  sort  of  fishing.  Your 
whole  ambition  is  then  centered  in  catching  another 
and  a  bigger  one. 

During  the  past  winter  a  tourist  started  up  a 
conversation  on  the  beach  at  Avalon  with  a  bronzed 
man  in  a  brown  homespun  suit  who  seemed  to  know 
all  the  boatmen.  During  the  course  of  conversation 
the  bronzed  man  vouchsafed  the  information  that 


his  name  was  Manning — Thomas  8.  Manning  of 
Philadelphia. 

"My  home  is  in  Philadelphia,  too,"  said  the 
tourist.     "How  long  have  you  been  heref" 

"Three  years,"  replied  Mr.  Manning.  I  came 
out  here  three  years  ago  for  the  tuna  fishing,  and 
I've  been  here  ever  since." 

"How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay!" 

The  expatriated  PhUadelphian  scratched  his  head 
reflectively. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly.  "It  de- 
pends. I  may  get  the  record  catch  this  season,  and 
then  maybe  I'll  be  satisfied.  But  I  don't  know. 
You  can't  tell." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


NEW  LUBES  FOB  THE  FISH 


Novel    Artificial    Bait    Which    Up-to-date    Anglers 
are  Using. 

Could  Isaac  Walton,  patron  saint  of  anglers, 
return  to  earth  and  inspect  a  complete  collection  of 
up-to-date  fishing  tackle,  he  would  probably  recog- 
nize the  usefulness  of  only  a  small  portion.  Hun- 
dreds of  curiously  shaped  and  elaborately  construct- 
ed devices  have  been  added  to  the  fisherman's  out- 
fit during  the  last  few  years. 

This  year's  novelty  has  been  christened  by  its 
creator  the  "Coaxer, "  which  truthfully  claims  to 
be  an  entirely  new  idea  in  artificial  lures.  The 
coaxer  bears  some  faint  resemblance  to  a  miniature, 
headless  rooster,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  a  mys- 
terious fascination  for  fish.  The  body  is  of  cork, 
painted  white,  a  pair  of  red  felt  wings  projecting 
from  the  sides  and  a  red  feather  tail  concealing  a  i 
hook.  This,  the  maker  claims,  will,  when  cast  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  bass-inhabited  water,  arouse  in 
the  fish  an  appetite  so  ravenous  that  they  will  fre- 
quently leap  from  the  water  in  their  eagerness  to 
seize  it.  Without  undertaking  to  explain  why, 
fishermen  who  have  used  it  say  that  it  is  remark- 
ably attractive. 

A  Kansas  City  enthusiast  places  all  of  his  pis- 
catorial fortunes  upon  a  set  of  bass  baits  which 
he  affectionately  styles  "The  Big  Four."  The 
chief  of  these  is  a  favorite  of  several  seasons, 
known  all  over  the  Middle  West  as  the  "pork 
bait."  An  ordinary  trolling  spoon  attached  to  a 
single  snelled  hook  is  supplemented  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  salt  pork,  ornamented  with  a  jaunty  bow  of 
red  muslin  yarn  and  attached  to  the  hook.  When 
this  is  drawn  through  the  water  the  spoon  whirls, 
the  pork  wiggles  and  the  fish  bites. 

The  next  in  importance  begins  like  the  pork  bait, 
with  a  spoon,  but  trailing  after  this  is  a  fluffy 
bunch  of  deer  hair,  or  "genuine  buck  tail,"  bound 
about  a  hook.  This  is  an  elaboration  of  the  "buck 
tail"  lure  that  has  been  popular  with  anglers  for 
several  seasons,  and  is  one  of  the  oddest  of  arti- 
ficial baits.  A  third  member  of  the  "big  four" 
group  is  a  double  metal  spinner  with  a  bright 
feather  "gang"  hook  attached,  and  the  fourth  is 
the  conventional  artificial  fly,  red,  attached  to  a 
spoon. 

Artificial  minnows  of  wood  and  metal,  rubber 
angleworms,  crayfish,  frogs  and  insects  have  found 
a  place  in  tackle  dealers'  supplies  for  years,  but 
have  never  proved  highly  successful.  Strangely 
enough,  these,  which  usually  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  favorite  fish  foods,  are  not  half  so  success- 
ful as  baits  in  the  "coaxer"  class. — Kansas  City 
Star.  jj 
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Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow 

VENERABLE  ROMANTICIST  PASSES  AWAY,  A  POETESS  OF  PAS- 
SION REAPPEARS,  AND  A  LEADING  NOVELIST  WRITES  A 
NEW  BOOK  IN  A  NEW  VEIN. 


Almost  complete  eclipse  having  overshot 
the  swashbuckler  romance,  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least,  there  has  come  into  the  literary- 
field  a  marked  and  suggestive  attention  to 
writings  that  are  of  more  permanent  interest, 
though  necessarily  of  more  weighty  nature. 
Such  fiction  as  there  is,  deals  largely  with 
social  or  moral  problems,  or,  as  probably  al- 
ways will  be  the  case  regardless  of  what  may 
be  the  general  state  of  the  balance  of  the 
field,  with  the  tale  of  mystery  and  crime, 
i.  e.,  the  detective  story. 


THE  MAEBIAGE  OF  WILLIAM  ASHE 


Mrs.   Ward's  Latest   Novel   Retells  the   Story   of 
Byron  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

Among  all  the  current  writers,  the  one  who 
perhaps  best  signalizes  the  modern  reach  to- 
ward the  substantial  and  weighty  is  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Graduating  from  the  re- 
ligious novel  to  the  socialistic,  and  from  that 
in  turn  to  the  moral,  Mrs.  Ward  appears  now 
to  have  expanded  into  the  semi-historical. 
Her  latest  work  is  described  as  follows: 

When  Julie  Le  Breton,  tlie  lieroine  of  "Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,"  by  Mrs.  Ward,  was  discovered 
to  be  a  sort  of  avatar  in  modern  dress  and  English 
surroundings,  of  the  famous  eighteenth  century 
French  beauty,  Mile.  Juliene  Lespinasse,  a  certain 
outcry  was  raised  by  a  certain  class  of  critics. 

Possibly  the  same  critics  may  give  similar  vitu- 
perative vent  to  their  emotions  when  they  learn,  as 
learn  they  must,  that  Lady  Kitty  Ashe,  in  the 
present  book,  wife  of  the  eponymic  William,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  modern  refacimento  of  the  noted  (or 
notorious)  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  William  himself 
being  that  William  Lamb  who  later  became  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Mrs.  Ward  puts  the  detectives  on  the  scent  by 
herself  making  one  of  her  characters  establish  a 
likeness  between  Kitty  and  Caroline.  When  Kitty 
gets  herself  and  William  into  trouble  "Lord  Gros- 
ville,  who  had  been  a  friend  of   Melbourne 's,  re- 


called the  early  history  of  that  great  man.  When 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  had  been  troublesome  to  a 
political  husband  she  had  been  sent  to  Brocket. 
Then  Mr.  Lamb  was  only  Irish  Secretary,  without  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  How  was  it  possible  to  take 
an  important  share  in  steering  the  ship  of  state 
and  to  look  out  for  a  giddy  wife  at  the  same  time!" 

In  short,  Mrs.  Ward  has  followed  the  method 
she  virtually  invented  in  "Lady  Eose's  Daughter.^' 
She  has  taken  a  group  of  characters  from  their 
proper  historical  period,  changed  and  altered  their 
externals  so  that  they  are  not  immediately  recog- 
nizable— indeed,  in  some  cases  they  retain  only  a 
faint  semblance  of  their  original  selves — and 
landed  them  a  generation  or  so  closer  to  our  own 
times.  The  method  is  highly  ingenious.  These  two 
latest  novels  of  hers  are  practically  historical  novels 
without  the  shackles  and  the  limitations  which  the 
historian  in  fiction  must  place  upon  himself. 

She  has  her  scenario  and  her  cast  of  characters 
ready  to  hand,  but  lies  under  no  obligation  to  ob- 
serve even  a  conventionalized  accordance  with 
fact.  The  episode  in  which  the  characters  are  made 
to  play  their  new  parts  is  just  as  near  or  as  far 
from  actuality  as  may  suit  her  purpose. 

Thus,  in  this  book,  Kitty  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Blackwater,  by  a  lady  who  has  now  be- 
come Madame  d  'Estrees  and  who  is  evidently  drawn 
after  Lady  Blessington.  The  story  of  Lady  Kitty's 
infatuation  for  the  poet  and  traveler,  Geoffrey 
Cliffe,  has  many  traits  in  common  with  the  story  of 
Lady  Caroline's  "affair"  with  Lord  Byron,  al- 
though Cliffe  himself  has  little  save  poetic  talent 
and  recklessness  in  common  with  his  apparent  proto- 
type. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  run  over  the  Blessmg- 
ton-Lamb-Byron  episode,  so  as  to  refresh  the  read- 
er's mind  about  the  people  and  the  circumstances 
whom  it  has  pleased  the  modern  novelist  to  reju- 
venate. 

Marguerite,  Countess  of  Blessington,  was  a  young 
woman  separated  from  her  husband  when  Charles 
Gardiner,  Earl  of  Blessington  met  her  and  made 
her  his  mistress.  Her  husband  dying  in  1817,  Lord 
Blessington  married  the  widow.  The  lady's  beauty 
and  brilliancy  made  her  the  center  of  a  circle  that 
included  all  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
time.  Scarcely  a  woman,  however,  would  attend 
her  famous  salon.  In  1822  Lord  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton visited  Byron  in  Genoa,  a  visit  commemorated 
in  the  famous  "Conversations  with  Lord  Byron" 
(published  after  the  poet's  death).  In  1829  Lady 
blessington  was  again  left  a  widow,  this  time  with 
a  jointure  of  £2,000  a  year.  A  daughter  of  the 
dead  Earl  by  his  first  wife  married  Count  D'Orsay, 
a  French  officer  of  handsome  appearance  and  varied 
accomplishments.     There  were  ugly  rumors  that  he 
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had  been  too  intimate  with  the  stepmother  before 
the  marriage.  There  were  still  uglier  rumors  that 
the  pair  continued  their  intimacy  after  the  marriage. 
All  that  is  absolutely  known  is  that  the  marriage 
proved  unfortunate,  the  parties  separated,  and  the 
stepdaughter  remained  in  Paris,  while  Count 
D'Orsay  accompanied  Lady  Blessington  to  England 
and  became  a  recognized  member  of  her  household 
in  the  famous  Gore  House.  The  connection  was 
only  broken  by  the  lady's  death. 

More  than  ever,  women  of  good  fame  shunned 
the  Blessington  salon.  But  it  continued  to  be  as 
popular  as  ever  with  men  of  the  utmost  distinction. 
The  scale  of  extravagance  on  which  the  household 
was  maintained  ended  in  financial  disaster.  Lady 
Blessington  was  forced  to  flee  from  her  creditors  to 
Paris.     She  died  there  in  1849. 

In  most  of  the  circumstances  of  Mme.  d'Estree's 
career  Mrs.  Ward  has  followed  with  some  fidelity 
the  outlines  of  the  Blessington  story.  In  saving 
Kitty  to  her  as  a  daughter,  however,  she  has  de- 
parted from  actual  fact.  The  original  of  Lady 
Kitty  (Lady  Caroline  Lamb)  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  Born  in  1785,  she  was 
married  before  the  age  of  twenty  to  William  Lamb, 
afterward  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  daring  original- 
ity of  her  manners,  joined  to  singular  cleverness  and 
great  personal  charms,  made  her  for  a  period  the 
delight   of  the   fashionable   circles   of  London. 

Her  first  meeting  with  Byron  was  in  1812.  This 
was  just  after  he  had  awakened  to  find  himself 
famous  as  the  author  of  the  first  two  cantos  of 
"Childe  Harold."  So  famous  was  he  that  even 
the  lovely  and  popular  Lady  Caroline  could  not 
bring  him  to  her  presence  to  be  introduced.  But 
she  had  her  revenge.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
led  to  him,  gave  him  one  cool  stare,  then  turned  on 
her  heel  without  waiting  for  an  introduction,  in 
her  diary  she  recorded  her  impression  of  him  as 
' '  mad,  bad  and  dangerous  to  know. ' '  He,  on  his 
part  was  piqued  and  interested.  He  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  call.  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete.    She  fell  madly  in  love  with  him. 

Were  their  relations  criminal  f  It  is  impossible 
to  say.  Certainly  Byron  wrote  her  a  letter  of  fare- 
well after  their  first  parting  which  seems  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  imputation  of  guilt.  Eogers 
— never  too  lenient  in  his  judgments — records  his 
firm  belief  in  her  innocence.  This  was  after  de- 
scribing how  Lady  Caroline  "absolutely  besieged" 
Byron,  offering  him  in  her  first  letter  all  her  jewels 
if  he  was  in  need  of  money  and  whenever  practi- 
cable going  to  and  from  parties  in  his  carriage,  or 
if  she  was  not  invited,  waiting  in  the  street  for 
his  return. 

She  could  give  him  a  sample  of  her  impudence 
and  bad  temper  even  at  the  height  of  her  passion. 
We  are  told  of  a  terrible  scene  which  happened  at 
a  ball  given  by  her  husband,  on  July  3,  1813. 

In  cruel  disregard  of  his  infirmity,  she  had  asked 
Byron  to  waltz  with  her. 

"I  cannot,"  was  the  bitter  retort,  "and  you 
or  any  other  woman  ought  not  to  ask  me." 

Thereupon  the  impetuous  girl  rushed  into  the 
dressing  room,  threw  up  the  window,  exclaiming, 
in  the  words  of  Eousseau's  St.  Preux: 

"La  roche  est  escarpee,  I'eau  est  profonde" 
("The  rock  is  steep,   the  water  is  deep.") 

She  was  about  to  fling  herself  out  of  the  window 
when  a  friendly  grasp  on  her  petticoats  restrained 
her.  She  then  asked  for  water,  and  biting  a  piece 
out  of  the  glass,  attempted  to  stab  herself  with 
it,  but  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed.  Byron,  when 
told  of  the  incident,  answered  nonchalently:  "It's 
only  a  trick."     Perhaps  he  was  right. 


The  attachment  lasted  for  three  years  and  created 
a  good  deal  of  scandal  and  gossip.  Then  Byron 
left  her,  married  Miss  Milbanke  (the  Mary  Lyster 
of  his  novel),  separated  from  his  wife  and,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  British  populace — roused,  in 
Macaulay's  phrase,  to  one  of  their  "periodic  fits 
of  morality"  against  their  quondam  idol — fled  to 
Europe.  In  vain  Lady  Caroline  had  sought  to  win 
him  back.  He  brutally  wrote  her  that  "he  had 
formed  an  attachment  for  another  lady." 

All  through  this  affair  William  Lamb,  like  Wil- 
liam Ashe,  had  maintained  an  apparently  calm  and 
unruffled  exterior.  He  was  something  of  a  stoic 
and  a  philosopher,  his  favorite  political  maxim  be- 
ing, "Why  don't  you  let  it  alone t"  This  maxim 
he  seems  to  have  carried  into  his  domestic  life. 

Lady  Caroline  afterward  complained  that  it  was 
this  easy-going  attitude  of  her  husband  that  wrought 
her  ruin. 

' '  He  cared  nothing  for  my  morals, ' '  she  wrote. 
"I  might  flirt  and  go  about  with  whom  I  pleased. 
He  was  privy  to  my  affair  with  Lord  Byron  and 
laughed  at  it.  His  indolence  renders  him  in- 
sensible to  everything.  When  I  ride,  play  and 
amuse  him,  he  loves  me.  In  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing he  deserts  me." 

The  time  came,  however,  when  he  could  not  let 
Lady  Caroline  alone.  Her  eccentricities  developed 
to  such  a  point  that  his  friends  took  alarm. 

In  1816  she  had  published  her  novel  "Glen- 
arvon, "  of  which  Byron  was  at  once  the  hero  and 
the  villain. 

Byron  retaliated  by  a  poem  which  he  circulated 
in  manuscript  among  his   friends   and  her  friends. 

He  described  the  lady  as  "false  to  him,  a  fiend 
to  me." 

Stung  to  the  quick,  she  gathered  together  what 
purported  to  be  the  poet's  letters,  as  well  as  the 
miniature  of  himself  he  had  given  her,  and  burned 
them  on  a  pyre  around  which  white  robed  maidens 
solemnly  circled,  chanting  verses  composed  by  her- 
self. All  this  was  mere  histrionicism.  It  was  dis- 
covered afterward  that  she  had  burned  only  copies 
of  the  letters  and  the  portrait.  In  short,  William 
Lamb  persuaded  against  his  will  that  she  was  in- 
sane and  that  she  had  taken  a  violent  dislike  to  him- 
self, was  constrained  to  send  her  into  retirement  at 
his  country  seat  of  Brocket  Hall. 

Before  the  ultimatum  was  reached  a  curious  epi- 
sode had  occurred,  of  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  availed 
herself  in  her  novel. 

The  family  solicitor  had  been  called  in  to  pre- 
pare articles  of  separation.  He  waited  downstairs 
while  the  final  arrangements  were  being  made  be- 
tween the  pair.  Half  an  hour  elasped.  Impatient 
at  the  delay,  he  at  length  made  his  way  into  the 
parlor,  where  he  found  Lady  Caroline  seated  on  her 
husband 's  knee,  ' '  feeding  him  with  tiny  scraps 
of  transparent  bread  and  butter."  A  reconcilia- 
tion had  been  effected  in  that  half  hour. 

It  could  not  last,  however.  But  even  after  she 
had  been  sent  into  retirement  her  husband  fre- 
quently visited  her  in  response  to  her  piteous 
pleadings. 

One  day  in  1824  the  pair  went  out  riding  together. 
Just  at  the  park  gates  they  met  the  hearse  which 
was  conveying  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  New- 
stead  Abbey.  She  was  taken  home  insensible  and 
a  severe  illness  followed,  from  which  she  never 
quite  recovered.     In  1828  she  died. 

One  of  the  last  letters  she  wrote  was  addressed 
to  Lady  Morgan,  and  concluded  with  these  words: 

"I  am  on  my  deathbed.  Say  that  I  may  have 
died  by  a  diamond.  I  now  die  by  a  brickbat.  But 
remember   that  the   only  noble   fellow  I  ever  met 
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with  is  William  Lamb.  H«  is  to  m«  what  Shore 
was  to  Jane  Shore." 

Uow  has  Mrs.  Ward  treated  this  extraordinary 
episode  in  history t  With  infinite  tact  and  discre- 
tion, of  course,  as  becomes  a  British  matron  of  im- 
peccable literary  and  personal  repute. 

She  makes  her  Kitty  Ashe  a  sort  of  a  compromise 
between  Caroline  Lamb  and  Daisy  Miller — an  imp 
full  of  mischief  and  irrepressible  high  spirits,  con- 
tinually shocking  the  convenances,  but  preserving 
her  innocence  nntil  the  very  end,  when  her  l^usband 
leaves  her  alone  in  Venice  and  she  falls  an  unwilling 
victim  to  the  wiles  ot  Geoffrey  Cliffe.  Even  then 
she  remains  at  heart  true  to  her  husband. 

"  'Would  you  like  to  knowf  she  asks  Geoffrey — 
"who  is  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  handsomest — the 
most  generous,  the  most  delightful  man  I  have  ever 
metf" 

' '  Each  word  came  out  winged  and  charged  with 
a  strange  intensity  of  passion. 

"  'Do  It'  said  Uiffe,  raising  his  eyebrows — 'do 
T  want  to  knowf 

' '  Her  look  held  him. 

"  'My  husband,  William  Ashe  I' 

"And  she  fell  back,  flushed  and  breathless,  like 
one  who  throws  out  a  rebel  and  challenging  flag!" 

Evidently  here  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the 
deathbed  letter  written  by  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady 
Morgan. 

William  Ashe's  equanimity  in  the  early  days  of 
the  (.'liffe  episode  is  entirely  true  to  the  facts  of 
history  as  already  set  forth.  But  Mrs.  Ward  paints 
him  only  on  his  nobler  side.  The  real  man,  William 
Lamb,  was  notorious  for  his  amours.  Doubtless  he 
found  consolation  elsewhere  for  Lady  Caroline's 
platonic  or  actual  infidelities.  So  late  as  1827,  the 
year  before  the  lady  died,  we  find  this  illuminative 
passage  in  the  recently  issued  "Creevey  Papers:" 
' '  Talking  of  Secretaries  for  Ireland,  do  you  know 
of  William  Lamb's  crim.  con.  casef  The  facts  are 
these: — Lord  Brandon  (the  Bev.  William  Crosbie, 
D.  D.),  who  is  a  divine  as  well  as  a  peer,  got  pos- 
session of  a  correspondence  between  his  lady  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Lamb,  which  left  no  doubt  to  him 
or  to  any  one  else  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connections 
between  these  young  people.  So  he  writes  a  letter 
to  the  lady  announcing  his  discovery,  as  well  as 
the  conclusion  he  naturally  draws  from  it;  but  he 
adds  if  she  will  exert  her  interest  with  Mr.  Lamb  to 
procure  him  a  bishopric  he  will  overlook  the  offence 
and  restore  her  the  letters.  To  which  my  lady 
replies  she  shall  neither  degrade  herself  nor  Mr. 
Lamb  by  making  any  such  application,  but  that 
■he  is  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Lord  for  the  letter  he 
has  written  her,  which  she  shall  put  immediately 
into  Mr.  Lamb's  possession." 

Geoffrey  Cliffe,  as  already  indicated,  is  only  ap- 
Moximately  a  portrait  of  Byron.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Ward  makes  it  very  evident  that  she  has  only  bor- 
rowed a  few  of  his  traits.  She  insists,  for  in- 
stance, upon  Geoffrey's  personal  homeliness. 

' '  An  odd  figure,  tall,  spare,  loosely  jointed,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pale  parchment  face,  which  showed  a 
somewhat   protruding   chin,  under  a   strange   over- 
hanging mass  of  fair  hair.     He  bad  the  dissipated, 
battered  look  of  certain  Vandyke  cavaliers,  and  cer- 
^      tainly  no  handsomeness  of  an  accepted  kind.     But, 
K     M  Ashe  well  knew,  the  aspect  and  personality  of 
B     Oeoffrey  Cliffe  possessed  for  innumerable  men  and 
Hk   women  in  England  society  and  out  of  it,  a  faseina- 
■fction  it  was  easier  to  laugh  at  than  to  explain." 
^^m     Evidently  here  is  a  studious  attempt  to  do  away 
^^Bwith   the  Byronic   impression. 
^^K      As  to  Madame  d'Estrce,  she  is  Lady  Blessington 


Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister  in   William  Lamb's 
early  days. — New  York  Herald. 


AMELIA  BIVES  BBEAKS  SILENCE 


A  Poem  In  Greek  Mythology  Named  Selene  ReviTl- 
fles  the  Great  Princess. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  litterateurs  in 
America  were  first  beginning  to  take  liberties 
with  themes  of  emotion  and  passion,  the 
writings  of  Amelie  Rives  sprang  up  as  seem- 
ing harbingers  of  an  utterly  new  school  on 
the  Columbian  side  of  the  waters.  But  the 
fire  burned  itself  out  and  public  curiosity 
has  had  to  wait  until  almost  the  present  mo- 
ment to  see  anything  further  in  fulfillment 
of  the  career  of  this  apparently  most  clever 
and  brilliant  woman.  The  most  recent  news 
of  her  is  as  follows : 

Princess  Troubetzkoy,  better  known  to  the  read- 
ing public  as  Amelia  Rives,  breaks  a  long  sileneo 
in  her  poem  "Selene,"  which  the  Harpers  have 
just  published. 

Selene,  as  all  lovers  of  Greek  mythology  will  re- 
member, was  no  less  a  person  than  Diana,  or  Arte- 
mis, or  Cynthia,  or,  in  a  more  impersonal  and  mater- 
ial sense,  the  moon. 

According  to  the  classic  youth,  she  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  youth  Endymion  and  came  down 
from  her  place  in  the  firmament  to  kiss  him  and 
lie  by  his  side,  while  he,  plunged  in  sleep,  was  un- 
aware of  the  favor  accorded  to  him  by  the  chastest 
and  coldest  of  all  the  goddesses. 

The  story  inspired  the  fresh  fancy  of  Keats  in 
his  early  youth,  and  he  shaped  it  into  an  imperish- 
able poem. 

This  new  poetical  version  of  the  old  myth  treats 
the  story  in  something  of  the  rapturous  and  per- 
fervid  mood  with  which  Keats  approached  it,  bat 
approaches  it  from  an  entirely  dijETerent  point  of 
view. 

It  opens  with  this  description  of  Selene  as  the 
huntress  chaste  and  fair: 

' '  With  skyey  gait,  on  candals  sharp  with  sleet, 
Glistening  she  sped  along,  while  at  her  heels 
Two  hounds  as  gray  as  dawn  leaped  airily, 
Nor  seemed  of  heavier  substance  formed  than  that 
Of  which  the  dawn  is  fashioned.    On  her  brow 
A  jewel,  clear  like  ice  and  white  like  flame, 
In  shape  a  crescent,  burned  with  steady  glare 
Of  lustre  delicate,  and  as  she  ran 
Lit  up  her  crisp,  pale  profile,  arrogant 
Against  the  dim  serene  of  forest  gloom. 
Behind  her,  like  a  saffron-colored  cloud. 
Blown  backward  from  the  new  moon's  slender  horn. 
Her  tresses,  by  her  vehement  speed  unloosed, 
Melted  in  golden  mist  upon  the  wind. 
Tall  was  she  and  of  form  so  buoyant  bright, 
Not  that  fair-seeming  wrought  of  sunset  clouds 
To  mimic  Argive  Helen  and  to  lure 
The  wroth  Achaians  unto  bitter  war 
Had  skimmed  more  light  above  the  stolid  earth. 
A.  many-plaited  skirt  of  lissom  white. 
Was  from  her  shining  knees  up-caught  and  drawn 
Beneath  a  girdle   starred   with   chrysoprase, 
\Vith  jacinth  and  with  rubies. 

She  finds  Endymion  asleep  in  a  cave  and  bends 
down   and   kisses   him.     She   is  met   by   her  nurse. 
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Sterope,  who  warns  her  in  vain  that  she  is  in  dan- 
ger of  tailing  in  love  with  a  mortal,  and  that  the 
love   must   prove   disastrous  to   both. 
"Then  Artemis,  the  proud,  hung  down  her  head 
Before  the  tender  mockery  of  her  nurse. 
As  she  a  little,  haughty  maid  had  been. 
And  with  her  golden  hair  her  crescent  veiling. 
Thus  answered  in  the  small,  hushed  voice  of  shame: 
'  Dear  nurse,  so  like — so  like  he  was  to  me. 
So  sure  I  was  of  being  his  sister,  nurse, 
That  I' 


'On!  On!'  cried  Sterope- 


'  Alas  I 


If  what  I  did  was  ill — I  meant  it  well — 
But  I  did  kiss — oh,  not  his  lips!  believe  me. 
I  kissed — even  as  Apollo  kisses  mine — 
His  forehead  and  his  beautiful,  broad  eyelids. 
As  when  a  wild  swan  from  her  plashy  nest 
Startled  doth  rise  on  whirring  wings  superb 
To  see  the  arrow  head  in  sunlight  gleaming, 
Yet  cannot  think  it  meant  to  bring  her  harm 
Until  within  her  breast  the  shaft  vibrates 
And  to  the  stars  her  desolate  cry  doth  waver, 
So  Sterope,  and  such  the  cry  she  uttered: 
'Alas,  thou  bitter  fate!    Thou  fate  of  woman, 
Whether  or  goddesses  or  mortal  maids! 
Well  didst  thou  prophesy,  O  mighty  Themis. 
Now  do  I  question  if  thou  wrongest  wisdom 
To  yield  great  Delphos  to  thy  pet  Apollo. 
And  yet  I  could  not  think  the  direful  day 
Would  ever  be  'today,'  but  in  my  heart 
Whene'er  I  thought  of  it  I  said  'tomorrow.' 
Meanwhile  Endymion  smiling  in  his  sleep 
Dreamed   for  himself   another   des.tiny. 

"Yea,  he  dreamed, 
This  Carian  prince  (while  love  the  loveliest 
Toward  him,  careless  both  of  love  and  fate, 
Bushed  like  a  thought  to  meet  a  poet's  wish). 
Endymion  dreamed  of  freedom  and  a  life 
Wherein  no  more,  oh,  nevermore,  should  love 
Be  even  so  much  as  named.    For  he  had  known 
The  sapping,  slow,  brain  sucking  misery 
That  falls  upon  the  passionate  whom  error 
Unto  the  passionless  hath  bound.     Full  well, 
Ah,  bitter  well,  he  knew  the  dregs  that  lie 
Within  the  cup  of  tepid  tenderness: 
The  faint,  dread  taste  of  kisses  laid  on  lips 
That  crave  a  love  that  never  may  inspire; 
The  gall  of  words  that  kindness  prompts  and  truth 
Doth  force  again  into  the  struggling  throat; 
The  weary  ache  of  eyes  unsatisfied 
That  in  imagination  shape  anew 
The  face  wherewith  they  long  to  be  enamored." 

Serene  in  the  consciousness  of  her  chastity  the 
goddess  pursues  her  way.  Eros  meets  her  and 
warns  her  of  the  peril  that  she  challenges,  a  peril 
equally  terrible  whether  she  defies  love  or  accepts 
it: 

"If  thou  my  foe  becomest  then  indeed 
Sorrow  will  fall  on  thee  and  mortal  pain. 
But  pain  bewildered,  seeing  not  its  aim; 
Like  as  when  one  is  wounded  in  the  dark. 
And  knoweth  not  which  way  to  turn  his  feet. 
Lest  on  his  enemy's  spear  he  run  again. 
Or  into  some  deep  precipice  should  stumble. 

*  «  «  » 

"If   thou   my   friend   becomest   verily 
Still  woe  on  weary  woe  shall  be  thy  portion. 
For    terrible    the    ways,    and    stained    with    heart's 

blood 
Of  men,  of  gods,  the  devious  ways  and  dark 
That  lead   into   mine  everlasting  house; 
Set  in  a  tideless  sea  of  golden  air, 
Amidst   of  gardens,   wherein   all   may  find 


Their    childhood    dreams    made    real,    and,    looking 

back. 
Rejoice,  since  grief  endured  redoubles  joy. 
Still  woe,  I  say,  shall  be  thy  portion  then. 
But  woe  desired  and  sweet  in  bitterness, 
Like  unto  that  of  one  who  chooses  rather 
To  weep,  at  last,  above  the  death  chilled  form 
Of  his  beloved  than  never  to  have  felt 
The  warm  lips  warmer  grow  beneath  his  kiss. 
Or  in  the  kindled  eyes  ne  'r  to  have  bathed. 
As  in  a  holy  fire,  his  eager  soul. 
Now  so  bereft  of  all  but  true  bereavement. 
This  if  thou  are  my  friend,  O  Cynthia. 
But  lo!  if  in  return  I  do  become 
Thy  friend,  thy  guide,  thy  comrade  freely  chosen. 
Then,  Artemis,  thou  shalt  a  throne  possess 
Greater  by  far  than  Here's  chair  of  gold; 
A  kingdom  such  as  Zeus  hath  never  swayed; 
A  height  of  vast,  immaculate  repose, 
Wherefrom  Olympos,  viewed,  will  seem  a  mound 
Of  marble  dust  by  children  heaped  in  play. 
Then  shalt  thou  feel   the  full  divinity 
Which  now  thou  dost  declare  to  be  thine  own; 
Then  shalt  thou  wear  true  chastity,  that  jewel 
Found  in  the  core  of  hearts  by  me  ignited 
And  purified,  not  scorched  by  their  own  flames. 
Forever  unconsumed,  forever  l>nrnini;. 
Nor  fear  to  be  my  friend,  since  thou  in  me 
Wilt  find  the  true  reflection  of  thyself." 

She  elects  to  be  his  friend  and  to  make  him  ber 
friend.     She  cries  out  for  "one  draught  of  love,  O 
Death,  before  I  die."     An  awful  shape  appears  to 
her,  who  thus  announces  himself: 
"I  am  the  third  in  that  triumvirate 
Which   rules  the  universfr — ^Love,  Death   and   Fate. 
Moera  my  name,  and  this  thy  destined  cup. 
Nor  canst  thou  choose  but  drink,  O  Artemis, 
For  lo!   the  arrow  that  hath  pierced  thy  heart 
No  arrow  was  of  thine,  but  one  by  me 
From  out  Love's  quiver  drawn,  and  thence  to  thine. 
Unseen  of  thee,  transferred.    Queenchless  the  thirst 
It  hath  enkindled  in  thy  seething  veins 
Save  by  this  potent  drink  I  proffer  thee. 
Which,  though   thou   shouldst   refuse   ten   thousand 

times. 
At  last,  O  arrogant  one,  upon  thy  knees 
Thou 'It  sue  me  to  bestow,  so  tierce  the  craving. 
So  unconquerable  the  desire 

Of  those  whom  Eros  wounds  for  Fate's  black  wine." 
Selene,  ' '  defiant  to  the  end, ' '  smites  the  fateful 
cup  out  of  the  hand  of  Moera.     But  lo,  a  miracle  t 
The  cup  floats  in  the  air 

' '  Till  its  rim 
Pressed  close  the  haughty  lips  of  Artemis, 
Whose  every  pulse  seemed  shrieking,  'Drink!  Drinkt 

Drink!' 
And  once  again  that  awful  one  said,  'Drink!' 
And  then  the  voice  of  Eros  murmured,  'Drink!'  " 

Against  her  will  she  drinks.  And  suddenly  over 
sea  and  land  there  bursts  a  splendor  such  as  she  had 
never  imagined,  while  the  voice  of  Eros  rings  forth: 
' '  My  torch  shall  light  thee  to  thy  heart 's  desire, 
O  Artemis.  Fear  not,  but  follow  on 
To  where  thine  eager  soul  hath  leaped  before." 
But  she,  bewildered: 

"All  is  changed,  is  changed. 
This  mountain  know  I  not,  this  shore,  this  wood — 
All,  all  are  unfamiliar  to  mine  eyes. 
Which  have  beheld,  alas!   or  so  I  thought. 
The  fairest  corners  of  this  fairest  earth. 
Yet    so   ineffaoie   this   loveliness. 
Perchance  I  dreamed  of  earth  and  wake  in  heaven." 
The   poem    closes   with    a   chorus   of   dryads   and 
hamadryads,     all     chanting    the     praises     of     love, 
Selene  herself  joining  ecstatically  in  the  song. — New 
York  Herald. 
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INVENTIONS  AND  LITERATXmE 


Jules  Verne  and  His  Remarkable  Anticipations  of 
Submarine  Craft,  Automobiles,  Etc. 

Farther  back  than  A^elie  Rives,  and 
touching  the  boyhood  memory  of  many  per- 
sons who  are  at  present  well  into  the 
full  flush  of  life,  was  the  work  of  Jules 
Verne,  whose  fanciful  romances  entertained 
the  hours  of  more  people  perhaps  than  any 
other  author  of  modern  days.  M.  Verne  has 
only  recently  died  in  France,  honored,  but 
virtually  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  active 
literature  long  before  his  life  came  to  an  end. 
His  relationship  to  his  time  was  altogether 
unique ;  his  relation  to  the  future  is  still  more 
of  a  kind  quite  without  parallel.  Said  a 
press  correspondent  very  shortly  before  his 
death : 

Amiens,  France. — The  best  known  of  all  French- 
men is  a  prophet  without  honor  among  his  own 
people.  The  most  widely  read  of  all  Frencn  writers 
must  die  a  disappointed  man  from  lack  of  literary 
recognition. 

He  is  Jules  Verne,  the  author  of  "Michael 
Strogoff."  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days" 
and  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea." 
Millions  of  boys  and  girls  in  every  land  have  had 
their  young  minds  stimulated  by  his  healthy  writ- 
ings. Men  and  women  read  his  books  in  French, 
English,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Swedish,  and  Eussian.  There  are  even 
Japanese  and  Arab  translations  of  ' '  Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,"  and  Mme.  Verne  has 
just  showed  me  a  vellum-bound  volume  in  which 
Persians  read  the  adventures  of  Phineas  Fogg. 
Furthermore,  this  author  is  the  cleanest  of  French 
writers. 

Yet  Jules  Verne  must  die  a  disappointed  man. 
He  is  77  years  old;  he  is  almost  totally  blind;  he 
knows  that  he  is  publishing  his  last  books — two 
this  year;  and  in  spite  of  the  immense  success  he  has 
enjoyed,  the  literary  crown  he  mighy  reasonably 
have  hoped  for  has  been  refused  him. 

Jules  Verne  is  not  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. The  Forty  Immortals  have  not  admitted  him 
to  their  number,  although  he  has  often  been  pro- 
posed for  membership.  Indifferent  as  the  French 
are,  the  whole  population  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  his  selection  in  his  old  age;  yet  it  is  not  to  be. 
Whyf  Because  Jules  Verne  has  not  sought,  above 
all,  to  make  "literature."  In  other  words,  he  does 
not  fall  into  the  category  of  M.  Georges  Ohnet, 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  late  E.  P.  Roe.  The 
writings  of  Jules  Verne  have  solid  literary  merit, 
and  precedents  are  not  lacking — Freycinet,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  mathematical  works — and  yet  the  great 
old  man  has  long  been  conscious  that  the  Academy 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  take  to  itself  all  sorts  of 
poets  and  love-analysts  in  preference  to  merit  that 
has  not  been  able  or  willing  to  transfigure  itself 
by  the  indefinable  grace  of  manner. 

Under   an  Iron-Clad   Contract. 

At  Amiens  they  do  not  speak  of  this  thing  to 
visitors.  It  is  too  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  old 
coxiple.     Nor  does  Jules  Verne  speak  of  the  gilded 


slavery  in  which  he  has  lived  during  the  past  forty 
years — a  slavery  so  peculiarly  Parisian  that  it  i» 
completely  paralleled  by  that  of  the  painter  Roy- 
bet.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Eoybet,  being 
young  and  desperately  in  love,  needed  a  lump  sum 
of  money,  and  a  certain  prominent  picture  dealer, 
having  confidence  in  his  talent,  offered  him  the  lump 
sum  and  so  much  per  picture  for  twenty  years  to 
come.  Only,  Roybet  must  sell  him  all  his  pro- 
duct— he  must  never  sell  a  picture  to  any  other 
person. 

During  twenty  years  Roybet  faithfully  observed 
the  hard  bargain,  which  explains  why  so  great  a 
painter  exhibited  so  little — that  is  to  say,  not  at 
all — up  to  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  contract 
ended  and  Eoybet  sent  one  picture  to  the  Salon  that 
won  the  gold  medal. 

Well,  Jules  Verne  has  been  for  more  than  forty 
years  under  a  similar  ironclad  contract  with  the 
publisher  Hetzel.  Between  1853  and  1863  he  wrote 
plays  and  librettos  for  light  operas  that  had  moder- 
ate success.  Then  in  Hetzel 's  Magazine  of  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  he  ran  his  ' '  Five  Weeks  in 
a  Balloon."  It  was  a  great  and  immediate  success. 
In  it  Jules  Verne  is  now  recognized  to  have  created 
a  new  genre,  the  ' '  scientific  and  geographical  ro- 
mance,"  and  Hetzel,  the  publisher,  realized  it.  He 
proposed  to  Verne  a  contract — some  say  for  fifty 
years!  In  any  case,  Verne  accepted  it.  In  any  case, 
he  has  been  bound  by  it  ever  since.  And  he  is  still 
bound  by  it.  This  year  the  house  of  Hetzel  pub- 
lishes its  annual  "two  books  by  Jules  Verne" — 
"The  Master  of  the  World"  and  "A  Drama  in 
Livonia." 

Gets  Only  $4,000  a  Year. 

Each  year  since  1864  the  house  of  Hetzel  has  pub- 
lished its  ' '  two  books  by  Jules  Verne, ' '  never  more, 
never  less.  In  the  publishing  circles  of  Paris  they 
say  that  they  know  the  salary  stipulated  by  the 
famous  contract- — it  is  20,000  francs,  $4,000  per 
year.  He  has  never  drawn  a  dollar  of  royalty. 
The  immense  success  of  certain  works  hav6  furn- 
ished him  no  basis  for  financial  calculation.  He  has 
had  his  $4,C00  per  year  as  his  right.  It  is  said 
that  the  lucky  publisher  has  been  generous  with 
him,  nevertheless.  He  has  made  Jules  Verne  many 
valuable  presents — among  them  a  yacht.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  has  held  Jules  Verne 
to  the  old  contract- — ^and  still  holds  him,  at  the 
age  of  77  years. 

Jules  Verne,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  tell  me 
a  word  of  this;  nor  anyone  in  Amiens.  In  Amiens 
they  know  .Tules  Verne  as  a  municipal  councillor 
and  worthy  retired  citizen — and  that  is  all.  His 
three-story  rambling  brick  mansion  dominated  by 
a  peculiar  round  tower  and  flanked  by  a  model 
coachhouse  and  stable  is  easy  to  find.  Passing 
from  the  street  through  a  stone-paved  court- 
yard where  two  old  collie  dogs  sun  themselves, 
you  enter  the  house  by  a  kind  of  conservatory.  I 
found  the  veteran  romancer  of  science  ailing  from  a 
recent  attack  of  influenza,  but  Mme.  Verne,  a 
bright  and  active  old  lady,  was  vivacity  itself. 

Looking  at  Mme.  V  erne  it  was  not  easy  to  realize 
that  the  couple  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  ten 
years  ago.  Jules  Verne,  with  his  careful  dress  and 
dignified  manner,  gives  the  impression  of  a  con- 
servative provincial  gentleman. 

"You  must  be  proud  that  so  many  of  your  pre- 
dictions have  been  realized,"  I  said  by  way  of  be- 
ginning. "Take  the  submarine  boat  of  the  French 
navy;  they  torpedo  at  will  the  trans- Atlantic  liners 
entering  and  leaving  Havre.  When  we  first  read 
your  'Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,* 
and  '  The  Mysterious  Island '  it  was  the  wildest  kind 
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of  romance.  Yod  also  predicted  the  automobile 
anil  the  dirigible  balloon  when  most  of  us  were 
Btill  children.  ' 

How  Romances  are  Written. 
■Tut,  tut,"  replied  the  prophet,  "the  coinci- 
dences are  much  due  to  the  fact  that  when  in- 
venting scientific  proaigies  I  always  tried  to  make 
things  appear  as  simple  and  true  as  possible.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  a  great  note-taker  and  sub- 
Hvriber  to  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews  and 
scientific  reports.  My  story  of  'Screw  Island'  was 
suggested  by  a  paragraph  in  an  American  Sunday 
paper,  though  it  embodied  a  set  of  ideas  I  had 
been  turning  in  my  mind  for  years.  The  action 
takes  place  on  a  kind  ot  floating  island,  an  Atlantic 
liner  magnified  10,000  times,  carrying  a  whole  pop- 
ulation.'" 

"It  will  happen  some  day,"  interjected  Mme. 
\  <>rne. 

'  '.\round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days'  was  the 
result  of  reamng  a  tourist  advertisement  in  an 
Aiiieriran  paper.  It  mentioned  that  'nowadays' — 
it  was  years  ago! — one  might  travel  around  the 
world  in  something  like  that  short  space  of  time, 
and  it  at  once  flashed  on  me  that  a  traveler,  profit- 
ing by  the  difference  in  the  meridian,  could  be  made 
to  lose  or  gain  a  day.  Phineas  Fogg,  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  arrived  in  London  in  time  to  win 
his  bet  after  he  had  imagined  all  was  lost." 

He  showed  us  where  ho  worked.  It  was  a  snudl, 
plain  bedroom  furnished  with  a  couch,  a  great  easy 
chair  and  an  electric  reading  lamp.  One  picture,  a 
Corot,  hung  above  the  couch.  I  bad  already  seen 
his  spacious  library  lined  from  ceiling  to  floor  with 
volumes. 

"I  work  beet  in  this  little  bare  room,"  said 
Jules  Verne.  "I  write  from  5  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  when  I  take  lunch  and  my  day's  work  is 
finished.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  a  lot  of  my 
work  with  the  proof  in  hand — thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  my  publisher,  who  gives  me  unlimited  re- 
vises. An  I  get  up  earl  I  go  to  bed  early.  I  am 
asleep  at  9  in  the  evening." 

"To  come  back  to  the  realization  of  your  dream 
inventions,  Monseur  Verne,  there  is  a  persistent 
Russian  rumor  that  the  Japanese  have  two  dirigible 
balloons  of  the  Santos-Dumont  type  operating  in 
Manchuria  as  scouts.  Do  you  still  believe  in  the 
future  of  dirigibles  and  flying  machines,  as  in  your 
'  Robur  le  Conquerant'  and  'Hector  Scrvadac'f" 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Japanese  pos- 
sessed those  dirigibles,"  he  answered  contentedly. 
•  ■  They  are  very  progressive.  The  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  work  of  Japanese  submarine 
boats.  Why  should  dirigible  balloons  not  make 
goods  sroutsf  Santos  Dumont  navigated  the  air  be- 
tween St.  Cloud  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  returned 
against  a  time  limit  and  n  strong  breeze." 

Prophesied  the  Automobile. 

".-Vnil  automobiles!"  X  suggested.  "I  was  think- 
ing of  your  'Steam  House' — there  was  the  automo- 
bile theory  on  a  great  scale  before  the  automobile 
was  dreamed  of." 

The  fine  old  gentleman  flushed  with  pleasure. 
' '  The  auto, ' '  he  said,  ' '  is  the  most  precious  of  in- 
vcntions  because  its  destiny  is  to  combat  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  of  the  future — the  tendency  of 
populations  to  desert  the  country  and  mass  in  great 
cities.  The  three-storied  life — underground,  on  the 
surface  and  above  the  surface  in  your  skyscrapers — 
these  threatened  to  be  the  spectres  of  the  coming 
centuries.  But  now  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
f-vpry   ordinary   citizen   may   possess   his   auto— and 


with  it  will  come  an  emigration  back  to  the  land. 
The  rich  will  certainly  take  more  and  more  to 
country  life.  For  one  thing,  they  will  feel  more 
secure  in  the  country — free  from  the  reproachful 
gaze  of  the  poor." 

"Yon  do  not  believe  in  socialism t" 

"Who  can  tell  whether  it  will  prove  a  success — 
for  the  poor  manf  If  I  were  young  enough  I  would 
be  tempted  to  take  up  the  greatest  set  of  subjects 
the  romancer  of  the  future  will  have  at  hand — the 
romances  of  business  life,  with  the  intricate  in- 
trigues of  syndicates,  trusts,  combinations  and  gi- 
gantic 'deals.'  .\merica  began  it,  and  the  world  is 
Following.  I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Wells'  'When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes.'  His  picture  of  the  gigantic, 
remorseless  social  machinery  of  tomorrow  is  a  ter- 
rible one." 

"Yet  you,  of  all  men,  must  believe  in  progreasf" 
I  asked. 

"Progreas  toward  whatt"  he  asked  in  return. 
"Progress  is  a  word  that  may  be  abused.  When  I 
look  at  the  progress  of 'the  Japanese  in  war  I  think 
of  my  story,  'The  Five  Hundred  Millions  of  the 
iiegun.'  Half  of  the  colossal  fortune  went  to  the 
founders  of  a  virtuous  community,  half  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  somber  genius  whose  ideal  was  one  of 
forceful  self-aggrandizment.  The  two  possibilities 
of  modern  science — the  one  toward  sweetness  and 
light,  and  the  other  in  a  different  direction.  Now, 
which  tendency  will  our  own  civilization  taket" 
Oreat  Novelist  Falling  Fast. 

Jules  Verne  has  become  a  very  old  man.  His 
wife  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  cataracts  he  has  on 
each  eye,  which  render  him  practically  blind.  A 
g^reat  oculist  wishes  to  remove  them,  assuring  him 
success  in  advance,  but  Jules  Verne  is  in  doubt 
and  dreads  the  operation.  All  this,  together  with  a 
recent  attack  of  the  grip,  renders  him  weak  and 
nervous. 

The  enthusiasm  had  died  out  of  his  face.  I  tried 
to  brace  him  up  by  speaking  of  the  English  and 
American  admiration  for  his  works. 

"I  have  always  admired  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  he 

said.       "Members   of   the    English-speaking   timm 

'make  good  heroes  for  me,  where  there  is  a  story 

of    invention    or    scientific    pioneering,    because   of 

their  coolness  and  go-ahead  qualities." 

"And  also  because  love  enters  so  little  into  your 
stories,"  I  suggested,  because  Frenchmen  imagine 
Anglo-Saxons  cold. 

"I  deny  that  in  toto,"  exclaimed  the  great  old 
man,  all  his  enthusiasm  returning  in  a  flush.  "I 
deny  that  there  is  no  love  in  my  stories.  Take 
'  Mistress  Branican '  and  the  charming  girls  in  many 
of  my  other  novels.  When  the  soft  influence  is 
necessary,  it  is  always  there.  Love,  however,  is  an 
absorbing  passion,  and  my  heroes  regularly  need 
all  their  nerve  and  interest  to  get  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. Were  they  in  love  all  the  time  they  would 
stick  where  we  found  them  in  the  first  chapter — 
beside  the  loved  one.  Besides  (this  with  the 
Frenchman's  difficulty  in  understanding  love  in 
any  way  but  one),  I  have  always  wished  that  my 
stories  might  t>e  placed  unhesitatingly  in  the  hands 
of  young  people." 

They  may  be.  It  is  perhaps  his  greatest  title  to 
glory  that  Jules  Verne  is  at  once  the  most  read 
and  the  cleanest  of  French  writers. 


A  QUEER  HAMI^T  THEORY 


Hen   Heinrich,    a    German,    Explains    the    Dane's 
Character. 
Ix>ndon. — With    a    laboriousness    and    conviction 
truly  Teutonic,  Herr  Heinricb,  a  Oerman  professor, 
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has  just  set  forth  what  is  about  the  queerest  theory 
yet  propounded  regarding  Shakespeare 's  ' '  Hamlet. ' ' 
The  professor  believes  that  all  the  characters  in  the 
play  were  intended  by  Shakespeare  to  be  representa- 
tions of  the  various  sides  of  Hamlet's  temperament 
and  this  belief  he  elaborates  in  a  brochure  con- 
sisting of  over  ninety  pages  of  close  type  which  has 
just  been  published  in  the  Fatherland  under  the  title 
of  "Die  Hamen  Hamlet  Tragodie. " 

It  demonstrates  again  that  there's  practically  no 
theory  too  absurd  to  be  substantiated,  in  a  way,  if 
you  only  devote  enough  patience  and  ingenuity  to 
the  business.  Prof.  Heinrich  endeavors  to  justify 
his  assumption  by  tracing  the  names  of  all  the 
characters  in  ' '  Hamlet ' '  to  their  source.  The  hero 's 
own  appellation  he  traces  back  through  almost 
countless  generations  and  shows  that  it  was  origi- 
nally spelled  both  Hamblet  and  Hamlet  and  further 
declares  that  tne  name  of  Shakespeare's  son.  Ham- 
net,  is  only  a  variation.  Herr  Heinrich  considers 
that  Hamlet  was  derived  originally  from  the  old 
English  word  "hamelian,"  to  halt  or  be  lame, 
and  maintains  that  the  name,  therefore,  is  intended 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  halting  or  indecisive  side 
of  Hamlet's  character.  The  name  of  Gertrude,  the 
professor  follows  indefatigably  through  the  "Geru- 
the"  of  Jselleforest  to  the  "Gery"  Venus  of  Chau- 
cer's "Knight's  Tale,"  and  he  makes  this  name 
mean  "the  inconstant."  "Laetes"  in  declared  by 
the  German  savant  to  be  derived  from  ' '  leo ' '  and 
"heart"  and,  therefore,  to  stand  for  Hamlet's 
bravery.  Polonius,  the  professor  thinks,  stands  for 
Hamlet's  lack  of  youth;  Horatio  represents  the  phil- 
osophical and  skeptical  sides  of  Hamlet's  character, 
Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  stand  for  craftiness 
and  lack  of  will  power,  and  Osric,  through  the  Latin 
"os" — mouth- — and  German  "reich" — full  of — for 
the  love  of  self-communing.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  however,  Herr  Heinrich  declares  that  the  name 
Ophelia  must  have  been  derived  by  Shakespeare 
from  eitner  "  Mephistopheles "  or  "ofEal, "  and  in 
support  of  the  latter  supposition  he  quotes  the 
Dane's  comment,  "a  good  kissing  carrion."  He 
says  that  Ophelia  represents  the  womanish  side 
of  Hamlet's  character  and  asserts  that  we  have 
numerous  instances  in  Shakespeare  of  his  poor 
opinion  of  women.  Herr  Heinrich  brings  his  ex- 
traordinary thesis  to  a  close  by  asserting  that  Shake- 
speare undoubtedly  found  the  germ  of  his  tragedy 
in  the  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Darnley  and 
Bothweii,  with  James  I  as  the  prince. — Kansas  City 
Star. 


TABKINOTON  FINDS  TEOUSBRS 


Stolen  Apparel  of  "Oentleman  From  Indiana" 
Recovered. 

New  York. — Booth  Tarkington  got  his  dress 
trousers  back,  but  doesn't  quite  know  whether  he  is 
glad  or  sorry  over  them.  He  left  them  at  the  Clay- 
pool  hotel  in  Indianapolis  recently  when  packing 
in  a  hurry  to  come  to  New  York.  He  discovered 
the  loss  as  soon  as  he  got  here  and  wired  back  to 
the  hotel. 

The  manager  searched  the  rooms,  found  nothing, 
and  intimated  by  wire  that  the  author  might  be 
mistaken.  Tarkington  replied  that  he  wasn't  mis- 
taken. Then  the  house  detective  went  for  the  em- 
ployes. There  was  a  bell  boy  in  the  house  who  was 
was  under  suspicion  of  thieving.  The  house  detec- 
tive put  him  to  torture  and  the  horrid  truth  came 
out.  He  had  stolen  Tarkington 's  trousers  and  sold 
them  for  a  dollar  to  a  dealer  in  second  hand  cloth- 
ing. 

When  the  manager  of  the  Claypool  told  the  city 


detectives  Mr.  Tarkington,  who  wrote  books  for 
a  living,  had  lost  his  trousers,  the  chief  of  detec- 
tives remarked  it  was  a  small  case  to  be  bothering 
him  about;  but  when  the  manager  said  the  gentle- 
man was  Mr.  Tarkington  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  legislature  every  spare  detective  was  assigned 
to  the  case. 

"What  have  you  done  with  Mr.  Tarkington 's 
pants?"  asked  the  detective  sergeant  sternly  of  the 
second  hand  clothing  man.  The  clothing  man  re- 
membered well  the  dress  trousers  marked  "N.  B. 
Tarkington,  1904."  Until  an  hour  before  they  had 
been  hanging  in  front  of  his  shop,  marked  ' '  Bar- 
gain for  stout  gentleman.  Brand  new,  and  going 
at  $3.98."  But  Lezinsky,  down  the  street,  had 
wanted  a  pair  of  dress  trousers  to  piece  out  a  suit, 
and  had  just  bought  them.  The  dealers  swore  the 
detectives  to  secrecy  when  he  admitted  the  con- 
sideration was  $1.65. 

The  detectives  pressed  on  to  Lezinsky.  He  had 
just  rented  his  pieced  out  suit.  He  had  let  it  for 
$1  to  the  floor  manager  of  a  social  club,  whom  it 
fitted,  and  who  was  going  to  wear  it  that  night  at 
the  annual  prize  ball  club.  This  floor  manager's 
name,  Lezinsky  admitted  after  some  prodding,  was 
Mr.  Mason.     He  didn't  know  where  Mason  lived. 

"What  does  he  look  like?"  inquired  the  de- 
tectives. 

There  Lezinsky  sidestepped.  Finally  he  said 
Mason  was  tall  and  dark.  Further  he  did  not 
specify. 

The  detectives  arrived  at  the  prize  ball  at  9 
o'clock  sharp.  The  ball  was  going  merrily  on  with- 
in. They  had  just  formed  for  the  grand  march.  At 
the  head,  doing  cake  walk  steps,  marched  Tarking- 
ton 's  trousers  incasing  in  part  a  tall,  dark  individual 
who  was  several  shades  blacker  than  coal.  Behind 
them  pranced  the  entire  membership  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  colored  clubs  in  Indiana. 

Mason  was  removed  from  the  hall,  escorted  to  his 
room,  and  left  in  solitude.  Presently  over  the 
transom  came  a  pair  of  dress  trousers.  The  de- 
tectives seized  them.  In  the  pocket  was  a  razor 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  forgotten  to  remove,  and  on 
the  watch  pocket  was  the  legend,  "N.  B.  Tarking- 
ton, 1904." — Chicago  Tribune. 


PLANS  FOE  GEEAT  PAGEANT 


Festival  to   Commemorate  1,200th  Anniversary  of 
Founding  of  English  Town. 

London. — Preparations  are  being  made  for  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
festival  held  in  this  country  since  the  famous 
Eglinton  tournament. 

The  Sherbourne  pageant,  which  is  being  organ- 
ized by  Louis  N.  Parker  to  commemorate  the  twelve 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  bish- 
opric town  and  school  of  Saint  Aldslem  in  the  year 
705,  will  be  held  in  the  ruins  of  the  Sherbourna 
castle  from  June  12  to  15.  The  festival  is  not  to 
be  a  mere  procession  or  series  of  tableaux,  but  a 
genuine  folk  play  representing  in  action,  with  dia- 
logue, music  and  processions,  the  Morris  and  May- 
pole dancers,  and  choruses  and  episodes  out  of  the 
varied  history  of  Sherbourne  from  the  coming  of 
Aldselm  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Sixty  performers  will  have  speaking  parts  and 
with  three  separate  choirs  there  will  be  altogether 
700  persons  in  the  arena  at  one  time,  many  of  whom 
will  be  mounted  on  horseback.  It  will  interest 
-American  visitors  to  know  that  the  final  tableau  will 
represent  the  founding  of  the  Sherbourne  mass  by 
a  native  of  the  English  town  in  1620. — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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SOME  INTIMATE  VIEWS  BEHIND  THE 
SCENES  WHERE  THE  RULERS  OP 
NATIONS  ARE  BEING  MADE.  —  A 
FUTURE  EMPRESS  WITH  A  WILL 
OF  HER  OWN.  -TITLED  FOLK  GO- 
ING INTO  TRADE.— A  NEW  MAR- 
QUIS  OF  ANGLESEY. 


k 


If  ever  the  personality  of  leaders  was  be- 
inK  tested  by  the  nations  who  have 
appointed  them  it  is  being  tested  at  the 
present  time.  What  with  the  Japanese 
adoration  of  the  Mikado,  to  whom  all  vic- 
tories in  the  war  with  Russia  are  attributed ; 
the  present  distrust  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
by  his  own  people  who  only  a  few  months 
ago  idolized  him  as  "the  little  father;"  the 
critical  .situation  through  which  the  premier 
of  Great  Britain  is  being  forced;  the  radical 
and  dangerous  attitude  assumed  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  in  regard  to  Morocco ;  the 
bold  and  seemingly  defiant  course  which  the 
people  of  Venezuela  permit  their  president 
to  pursue:  the  hLstoriu  and  perhaps  epoch- 
making  responsibility  which  the  French 
public  have  impo.sed  upon  the  new  premier, 
Rouvier,  in  the  matter  of  finally  effecting  the 
separation  of  church  and  state;  and,  finally, 
the  attention  and  confidence  which  the 
United  States  seems  to  repose  in  President 
Roosevelt,  the  personal  efficiency  of  rulers 
becomes  one  of  the  most  paramount  issues  of 


the  time.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  look 
behind  the  cover  of  title  and  rank  and 
authority  to  discover  the  leaders  in  the  mak- 
ing, as  it  were. 


DUtiriESS  WILL  NOT  BE  AWED 


Anutasie  Oives  Kaiser  OauM  for  Almost  EndleM 
Worry. 
For  example,  Germany  is  about  to  cele- 
brate with  much  eclat  the  marriage  of  its 
Crown  Prince,  the  event  involving  even  the 
dispatch  to  Berlin  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  popular  of  the  princes  of  Japan  as 
the  personal  representative  of  the  Mikado 
and  being  likely  thereby  to  effect  seriously 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  Japan  in 
all  future  events  in  the  Orient.  When  sooner 
or  later,  the  Crown  Prince  becomes  the  em- 
peror it  will  be  important,  perhaps,  to  know 
the  following  concerning  his  betrothed : 

oanne*. — The  coarse  of  true  love  between  Orand 
DaeheM  Ceeile  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Qermany 
continues  dangerously  disturbed.  The  princess  bais 
not  been  seen  ontside  the  grounds  of  tue  villa  of 
her  mother,  the  Orand  DuebeM  Anastmsie,  since  her 
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hurried  return  of  her  ill-starred  visit  to  Florence. 
She  is  deeply  mortified  by  her  experience  there  and 
has  ever  since  remained  in  her  own  rooms  refusing 
to  see  her  mother,  whom  she  accuses  of  being  utterly 
indifferent  with  her. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Anastasie  has  driven  the 
kaiser  wild  by  her  sublime  disregard  for  his  dignity. 
She  refused  to  have  the  wedding  on  February  2nd, 
the  anniversary  of  the  kaiser's  own  wedding,  be- 
cause she  would  not  go  to  Germany  in  such  an  in- 
clement month.  The  wedding  was  then  fixed  for 
May  5th,  but  Anastasie  doubted  if  she  would  be 
ready  by  that  time,  as  she  always  stays  on  the 
Riviera  until  toward  the  end  of  April.  She  won't 
even  get  a  proper  trousseau  for  Cecile  and  has  done 
nothing  whatever  about  it  yet. 

Cecile  has  always  dressed  very  plainly,  and  when 
the  kaiser  conveyed  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasie 
his  wish  that  she  should  in  future  be  more  fashion- 
ably and  richly  attired,  Anastasie  ignored  the  sug- 
gestion. When  Cecile  went  to  Florence  her  whole 
toilet  for  the  intended  month's  stay  was  contained 
in  two  trunks. 

It  is  well  known  here  that  but  for  the  infatuation 
of  the  crown  prince  for  Cecile  the  match  would  have 
been  broken  off  over  the  Florence  escapade.  But 
Anastasie  lets  the  kaiser  see  she  does  not  care  two 
pins  whether^  it  is  broken  off  or  not.  She  has  even 
said  publicly  that  uniting  the  mad  strains  in  the 
Eomanoffs  and  Hohenzollerns  would  not  do  much 
for  either  party  concerned  or  for  Germany. 

It  was  the  kaiser's  intention  before  the  betroth- 
al was  formally  arranged  to  have  laid  down  severe 
conditions  with  the  grand  duchess,  but  his  hand 
was  forced  by  the  crown  prince,  who  impetuously 
engaged  himself  and  made  public  announcement  of 
the  fact  before  the  preliminaries  decided  upon  by 
the  kaiser  could  be  settled.  The  German  empress 
regards  Anastasie  with  profound  aversion  and  hor- 
ror. She  is  a  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
who  also  lives  here,  but  he  has  given  her  up  as  a 
bad  job  and  has  no  further  communication  with 
her. 

The  kaiser  would  never  have  tolerated  the  idea 
of  the  union  for  an  instant,  but  for  dynastic  reas- 
ons, which  weigh  with  him  above  all  else.  Cecile 'a 
brother  married  one  of  the  Cumberland  princesses 
and,  the  kaiser  having  failed  in  every  other  way  to 
conciliate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  the  with- 
drawal of  his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
fancies  this  alliance  might  open  the  way  to  a  future 
settlement.  The  kaiser  also  probably  thought  he 
could  overawe  Anastasie  into  decorum,  but  she 
laughs  at  him  and  his  pretensions,  and  is  credited 
with  saying:  "The  crown  prince  may  be  a  fool,  but 
that  is  better  than  being  a  prig  and  a  bore  like 
his  father." 

The  young  couple  are  desperately  in  love;  they 
correspond  every  day,  and  this  week  the  crown 
prince's  chef  has  been  here  to  study  Cecile 's  favor- 
ite dishes  in  her  mother's  kitchen  in  order  that  she 
may  enjoy  them  when  married.  The  wedding  has 
now  been  definitely  fixed  for  the  third  time  for 
June  6th,  and  the  kaiser  has  caused  it  to  be  known 
that  he  himself  will  provide  the  bride  with  a  wed- 
ding gown  of  unparalleled  richness  and  beauty. 
Even  this  slur  leaves  Anastasie  unmoved,  and  she 
has  informed  the  kaiser  that  he  can  get  her  daugh- 
ter's whole  trousseau  if  he  likes. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


NO  LOVESICK  KING  IS  ALFONSO 


He'U  Take  Any  Bride  His  Mother  and  Other  Ad- 
visers Think  Ought  to  Suit  Him. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  marital  af- 
fairs of  the  German  Crown  Prince  is  the 
attitude  of  the  young  King  of  Spain,  whose 
independence  in  other  matters  than  romance 
has  been  the  despair  of  his  councillors.  Said 
a  London  dispatch  concerning  him: 

London. — The  Madrid  report  that  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  visit  is  in  connection  with  the  possible 
betrothal  of  Princess  Patricia,  one  of  his  daughters, 
to  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  is  denied  at  the  British 
Embassy  there.  Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  in  court 
circles  nere  that  the  negotiations  for  the  betrothal 
have  reached  such  a  point  that  King  Edward  has 
signified  that  he  would  give  assent  provided  the 
Princess,  his  niece,  did  not  change  her  religion  until 
after  the  wedding. 

Emperor  William  would  be  bitterly  chagrined  at 
such  a  marriage,  as  he  has  been  promoting  the  sug- 
gestion that  King  Alfonso  should  marry  Grand 
Duchess  Antoinette  of  Mechlenburg-Strelitz,  who 
is  a  Catholic,  while  the  Spanish  Queen-mother  is 
anxious  that  the  king  should  take  for  his  bride  an 
Aurtrian  archduchess,  his  own  first  cousin. 

King  Alfonso,  it  is  said,  does  not  interest  him- 
self in  the  arrangements  at  all,  but  is  quite  willing 
to  take  whichever  princess  his  advisers  think 
best. — New  York  World. 


ROYALTY  TAKES  TO  TRADE 


Titled  People  in  all  Countries  Resort  to  Devices  of 
Self-support. 
The  intrusion  of  traders  and  commercial- 
ists  into  the  ranks  of  aristocracy  and  title 
has  been  the  bete  noir  of  the  titular  folk  for 
a  long  time.  Judging  from  the  following 
news  dispatch  there  is  a  reversion  of  the 
process  under  way.  Its  purport  may  be 
greater  than  appears  upon  the  surface,  es- 
pecially if  it  implies  that  those  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  position  of  power  and  advan- 
tage by  reason  of  their  rank  are  to  apply 
themselves  to  a  leadership  in  the  making  of 
money  and  the  directing  of  industry. 

London. — Perhaps  it  is  in  imitation — sincerest 
flattery — of  royalty  that  so  many  titled  people  are 
going  into  business. 

Emperor  William,  for  instance,  owns  large  brick 
fields.  The  business  is  run  so  energetically  that 
his  loyal  brick-making  subjects  audibly  grumble  at 
such  august  competition.  They  cannot  sell  bricks 
lower  than  it  pleases  His  Majesty  to  dispose  of 
them. 

The  charming  Queen  Wilhelmina  has  been  build- 
ing up  a  small  but  profitable  milk  and  butter  busi- 
ness around  her  palace  at  Het  Loo.  She  makes  her 
royal  dairy  farm  pay  expenses  and  something  more. 
Wealthy  Dutchmen  have  the  happiness  to  say: 

"A  little  more  cream?  It's  delicious;  from  the 
queen's  farm." 
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Perhaps  the  queen  who  waa  eating  bread  and 
honey  owned  a  lucrative  apiary;  the  king  waa  in 
his  counting-houie  counting  out  the  profits  from  his 
briclc  works. 

The  number  of  aristocratic  and  fashionable  per- 
sons who  follow  their  illustrious  example  grows 
rapidly.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  they  prefer 
even  "trade"  to  idleness  and,  in  some  eases,  to 
respectable  semi-poverty. 

Titled  Women  in  Bnsineas. 

The  DneheM  of  Abercorn  has  a  line  dairy  at 
iiaronscourt,  from  which  she  supplies  the  leading 
milk  cleaiers  of  Belfast. 

I>a(ly  Wimborne  has  just  opened  a  book  shop  in 
Dover  street. 

Lady  Essex  and  Mrs.  Hiofa  Williams  "conduct" 
a  laundry. 

Lady  Dnff-Oordon  is  at  the  head  of  a  firm  of 
smart   dreasiiiakere. 

I^ady  Kachel  Byng,  daughter  of  Lord  Strafford, 
keeps  u  shop  for  artistic  needlework. 

Lady  AUeen  Wyndham-Quin  has  a  violet  farm  at 
Adaro  Manor. 

Misii  Frances  Wolseley,  only  child  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Wolseley,  manages  a  garden  and  a  school 
for  gardening  at  Olynde. 

Mrs.  Bertie  Dormer,  niece-in-law  to  Lord  Dormer, 
is  a  milliner. 

Mrs.  FitzOeorge,  daughter-in-law  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  has  set  up  business  as  a  beauty 
doctor. 

No   Tronble  to  Taste   Samples. 

The  lords  and  the  knights  and  their  male  kinsmen 
are  in  their  counting-bouses. 

Lord  Londonderry's  coal  earts  distribute  fuel  to 
half  of  London;  every  man  who  drinks  a  mug  of 
beer  helps  to  support  the  houses  of  several  peers. 

Lord  Pembroke  became  tne  head  of  a  carpet  fac- 
tory recently. 

Lord  Harrington  keeps  a  fruit  shop  at  Charing 
Cross. 

More  than  one  hereditary  legislator  is  a  dairy- 
man. 

The  wine  business  attracts  the  fashionables  pos- 
sibly because  it  is  such  pleasure  to  ' '  show  samples ' ' 
and  taste  them. 

Thomas  Kingscote,  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote's  half- 
brother,  supplies  the  king's  cellars. — New  York 
World. 


KINO  8TIB8  TTP  BOW 


Princess  of  Wales  Bevolts  When  She  and  Husband 
Are    Ordered   to   India. 

London. — There  is  a  terrible  quarrel  in  the  royal 
family  here  over  the  Indian  tour  of  the  Prince  and 
Prinress  of  Wales.  The  prince,  who  obeys  his 
father  implicitly  in  everything,  received  his  orders 
with  due  submission.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
princess. 

She  has  been  seething  with  revolt  over  since  the 
king's  ascension,  as  she  feels  she  and  her  husband 
are  thrown  entirely  into  the  background  by  the 
-dominating  personality  of  the  king.  They  get 
nothing  bnt  second-rate  functions  to  discharge, 
such  as  the  opening  of  free  libraries,  cattle  shows 
and  corporation  ceremonies. 

The  princess  is  a  woman  of  brains,  and  ambitious 
to  play  a  big  part,  but  she  declares  the  policy  of 
the  king  is  resulting  in  the  existence  of  her  hus- 
band and  herself  being  almost  forgotten.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  view. 

She  dislikes  going  to  India,  for  she  is  a  wretched 


sailor.  She  dislikes  also  leaving  her  children,  and 
her  long  absence  will  increase  the  indifference  of 
the  people  toward  her. 

Then  the  order  that  no  presents  be  exchanged 
with  native  rulers  adds  injury  to  insult.  When  the 
king,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  went  to  India,  he  collected 
magnificent  offerings  from  the  rajahs,  giving  them, 
as  IS  customary,  a  trifling  return  in  the  shape  of 
guns,  swords,  etc. 

But  Lord  Curzon  is  going  on  his  farewell  tour 
among  the  native  potentates  next  year,  when  it  will 
be  usual  for  them  to  testify  their  admiration  for  the 
retiring  viceroy  by  giving  him  valuables  of  various 
kinds. 

This  is  a  recognized  perquisite  of  vice-royalty, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  if  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  accepted  presents  this 
fall  they  would  take  the  cream  of  the  pot  and  only 
skimmed  milk  would  be  left  for  Curzon  next  year. 

Queen  Alexandra  is  devoted  to  the  Wales  family, 
but  the  Princess  of  Wales  undoubtedly  is  jealous 
of  the  queen's  extreme  popularity,  which  she  never 
can  hope  to  rival. 

Then  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  princess  knows 
the  general  feeling  in  England,  where  she  is  not 
popular,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  sympathy  for  the 
prince  on  account  of  his  other  wife  and  children  in 
Malta. 

All  the  world  knows  that  he  loved  Miss  Seymour 
with  devotion  and  that  he  would  have  proclaimed 
her  his  wife  openly  had  it  not  been  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  that  his  marriage  with  Princess  May  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  him  and  was  virtually 
forced  upon  him  by  the  late  queen. — Chicago 
Becord-Herald. 


FREE  WITH  STATE'S  MONEY 


Kings    Olve    Away    Itarge    Amounts    When    They 
Travel  Abroad. 

London. — Although  the  King  of  Portugal  came  to 
this  country  as  the  guest  of  King  Edward,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  trip  cost  Don  Carlos 
nothing. 

In  well  informed  quarters  it  is  estimated  inde«d 
that  his  Portuguese  majesty  pot  apart  no  leas  a  turn 
than  $100,000  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  preaents 
for  oflficials  and  as  gratuities  to  servants. 

The  King  of  Portugal  had  many  valuable  diamond 
rings  and  scarf  pins  made  for  distribution  among 
the  ofBcials  of  the  court,  while  those  employed  in  a 
meaner  capacity  received  checks  of  the  value  of 
from  $25  to  $250,  according  to  the  standing  of  each 
servant. 

When  a  royal  guest  stays  with  King  Edward  a 
physician  is  always  in  residence.  Whether  the  visit 
be  long  or  short,  the  fee  paid  is  always  the  same— 
$5000.  Detectives,  too,  employed  on  such  occasions, 
always  get  $500  apiece  and  the  chief  $2500. 

In  addition  to  those  sums  the  oflScials  named  are 
always  the  recipients  of  valuable  presents.  Foot- 
men in  royal  employ  seldom  make  less  than  $2500 
a  year;  viJets  arc  even  more  fortunate. 

Jnst  now  those  stationed  at  Windsor  are  having 
a  rather  bad  time,  as  very  little  entertaining  has 
been  done  at  the  castle  for  some  time  past. 

The  method  of  giving  gratuities  is  for  the  lord 
Hteward,  who,  of  course,  is  supreme  head  of  the 
king's  household,  to  cash  the  check  for  the  amount 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  guest,  and  the  head 
man  of  his  department  divides  that  sum  up  in  fixed 
proportions  between  each  department  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Those    in   charge   of   each    department   are   next 
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called  in,  and  desired  to  distribute  given  amounts 
among  those  beneath  them.  A  return  of  moneys 
disbursed  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  are  always  re- 
quired. 

There  are  .at  least  two  court  officials  whose 
collections  of  presentations  received  from  time  to 
time  from  royal  guests  are  insured  for  $250,000. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


NOBLE'S    AMAZING    EXTRAVAGANCE 


Count  Paiil  Szapary  Flees  from  Buda-Pesth,  Leav- 
ing Debts  of  5,000,000  Crowns. 
What  persons  of  title  may  do  when  not 
moving  under  the  responsibilities  of  trade 
and  eommei'ce  and  when  merely  enjoying  in- 
comes for  whose  origin  they  are  in  no  wise 
the  agents,  is  shown  in  a  narrative  which 
comes  out  of  Hungary.  It  seems  to  surpass 
in  many  ways  the  tales  from  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  who  lately  died  in  England  after  a 
phenomenal  career  of  foolishness  and  waste. 
Said  a  press  correspondent : 

Vienna. — Paul  Szapary,  leader  of  Hungarian  aris- 
tocrats, millionaire,  spendthrift  and  business  man, 
has  suddenly  left  Buda-Pesth  and  debts  of  some 
5,000,000  crowns  behind  him.  His  disappearance  is 
the  one  topic  of  conversation  in  the  Hungarian 
capital.  His  friends  declare  that  he  has  only  gone 
to  Paris,  and  will  return  in  a  few  weeks.  Mean- 
while the  countess,  a  wealthy  Polish  aristocrat,  has 
also  left  Buda-Pesth  and  gone  to  her  estates  in 
Kussian  Poland. 

Count  Paul  Szarpary  is,  perhaps,  the  most  promi- 
ment  social  figure  in  Austria-Hungary,  certainly  in 
the  last  named  half  of  the  dual  monarchy.  Only 
33  years  of  age,  wealthy,  handsome,  charming  and 
lavishly  hospitable,  the  count  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  Hungarian  nobleman.  No  distinguished  stran- 
ger ever  came  to  Buda-Pesth  without  becoming  the 
guest  01  the  count.  King  Edward  when  prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Meiningen,  sister  of 
the  German  emperor,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  Countess  Lonyay,  widow  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Eudolph — -these  names  testify  to 
tiie  international  character  of  the  count 's  princely 
hospitality. 

This  princely  hospitality,  coupled  with  an  equally 
extravagant  mode  of  living  and  all  the  Hungarian's 
passion  for  the  card  table,  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  present  disorganized  state  of  the  count's 
finances.  In  spite  of  vast  revenues  from  nis  estates, 
and  the  income  of  a  rich  wife,  the  count  is  said  in 
the  last  few  months  to  have  made  such  a  ship- 
wreck of  his  fortunes  that  he  can  not  even  maintain 
a  moderate  state  in  society.  His  relatives  have  re- 
peatedly extricated  him  from  financial  diflSculties 
oefore,  and  are  now  trying  to  arrange  Ids  affairs. 

The  count's  present  troubles  are  said  to  be  en- 
tirely due  to  his  gambling  losses,  which  ten  years 
ago  amounted  to  large  sums.  During  the  season 
of  1895  and  1896  the  count  is  reported  to  have  lost 
about  2,000,000  crowns  in  the  famous  Casino  club 
at  Buda-Pesth,  the  chief  resort  of  the  card-playinj 
Hungarian  magnates.  A  quarter  of  a  million  crowns 
is  often  lost  and  won  in  a  single  evening's  play 
there.  Very  high  personages  have  sat  at  these 
card  tables — King  Edward,  of  course,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of 


Russia  and  other  imperial  and  royal  personages. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  lost  10,000 
golden  ducats  at  baccarat  in  one  evening's  play  at 
the  Casino.  After  a  long  night's  sitting  in  August, 
1896,  Count  Paul  Szapary  lost  250,000  crowns.  His 
secretary  telegraphed  next  day  to  the  count's  eldest 
brother.  Count  Ladislaus  Szapary,  governor  of 
Fiume,  to  come  to  Buda-Pesth  immediately,  as  Count 
Paul  would  probably  gamble  away  his  entire  for- 
tune. Count  Ladislaus  came  and  forced  his  younger 
brother  to  give  his  word  of  honor  not  to  touch  a 
card  again  before  his  approaching  marriage.  Count 
Paul  kept  his  word  honorably,  but  managed,  never- 
theless, to  find  other  ways  of  dissipating  his  money, 
in  the  magnificent  series  of  gorgeous  festivities, 
the  chief  cost  of  which  fell  generally  upon  himself. 
Every  winter  found  him  at  the  head  of  Buda-Pesth 
society;  no  ball  or  entertainment  was  complete 
without  him.  His  liberality  was  unbounded.  He 
contributed  20,000  crowns  to  a  single  opera  ball. 
He  seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  costly  din- 
ners. 

But  it  was  probably  hunting  which,  next  to  card 
playing,  made  the  most  serious  inroads  upon  his 
bank  balance.  At  his  estates,  Sorok  Ujfan  and 
Ragy  unyom,  the  count  entertained  large  sporting 
parties  in  princely  style.  His  house  was  full  at 
least  three  times  every  season,  his  guests  some- 
times numbering  nearly  100  men  and  women.  Many 
distinguished  visitors  came  from  foreign  lands. 
They  came  in  special  trains  provided  by  the  host, 
celebrated  actors  and  singers  were  brought  down 
from  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  to  amuse  them,  and 
no  money  was  spared  to  make  their  visit  agreeable. 
One  of  the  most  famous  house  parties  was  in  the 
spring  of  1903,  when  Consuelo,  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  was  then  staying  in  Vienna,  Lady 
Norah  Churchill  and  a  crowd  of  other  well-known 
society  people  were  entertained  by  the  count.  His 
hospitalities  then  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
country  house,  but  he  gave  his  guests  a  magnificent 
entertainment  at  the  Park  club  in  Buda-Pesth  upon 
their  return  there. 

The  count's  extravagant  expenditures  soon  out- 
ran his  income,  although  his  great  estates  brought 
in  revenues  of  some  3,000,000  crowns  a  year.  In 
the  hope  of  checking  his  mad  career,  his  family 
persuaded  him  to  marry,  and  in  1898  he  took  as  his 
wife  a  wealthy  Polish  lady  of  noble  family,  Maria 
Luise  Prezdziecka.  Her  fortune  amounted  to  10,- 
000,000  crowns,  but  the  dowry  which  her  husband 
actually  received  upon  the  marriage  was  only 
700,000  crowns. 

Shortly  afterward  Count  Paul  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Park  club  and  of  the  Hungarian  auto- 
mobile club.  Released  by  his  marriage  from  his 
promise  to  abstain  from  card  playing,  the  count 
again  began  to  gamble.  He  lost  enormous  sums  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Monte  Carlo,  Paris  and  Buda-Pesth. 
In  1901  his  brother  Ladislaus  was  again  forced  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  at  considerable  sacrifice 
rescued  him  from  impending  bankruptcy. 

His  friends  then  attempted  to  interest  him  in 
more  serious  pursuits.  The  Hungarian  society  for 
promoting  travel  in  their  country  made  the  count 
their  president,  and  he  also  became  a  director  of 
the  International  sleeping  car  company,  whose  cars 
run  through  the  principal  countries  in  Europe.  The 
count,  however,  failed  to  fulfill  the  hopes  enter- 
tained for  him.  His  financial  troubles  increased;  he 
uad  borrowed  large  sums  from  the  great  banking 
institutions,  from  the  Hungarian  mortgage  nearly 
3,000,000  crowns,  600,000  crowns  from  the  Agrarian 
bank  and  300,000  crowns  from  the  Hungarian  sav- 
ings bank.     Unable  to  obtain  more  advances  from 
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such  eone«ms,  the  count  began  to  liorrow  from 
smBller  people  suma  ranging  from  5,IH)0  to  10,000 
crowns.  It  waa  the  growing  importunity  of  these 
smaller  creditors  that  forced  the  count  to  leave  his 
palace  in  bnda-Pesth,  and  go,  as  it  is  said,  to  Paris, 
until  some  arrangement  could  be  come  to  with  his 
crpditors. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


ANGLESEY    AMAZED    EXTROPE 


Spent  Millions  for  Jewels  uid  Appeared  In  Music 
Halls  as  a  Ballet  Dancer. 

Monte  Carlo. — Henry  Cyril  Paget,  marquis  of 
Anglesey,  whose  eccentricities,  extravagances,  and 
escapades  for  six  years  has  filled  all  European 
capitals  with  amazement,  died  here  early  this  morn- 
ing. His  wife,  from  whom  he  separated  two  years 
ago,  became  reconciled  with  him  at  his  deathbed. 
They  had  no  son  and  therefore  a  cousin,  Charles 
Henry  Alexander  Paget,  succeeds  to  the  title  and 
the  estates  of  30,000  acre*  at  Plas-Newydd,  Llanfair- 
PwligwynggU,  Anglesey,  in  Wales. 

The  dead  marquis  held  the  title  for  six  years,  and 
in  those  six  years  he  spent  $3,000,000  of  bis  own 
and  contracted  debts  amounting  to  $2,725,000.  His 
prodigalities  in  jewels  and  clothing  were  enormous. 
His  house  parties  and  private  theatricals  excited 
the  wonder  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  His  per- 
sonal eccentricities  kept  him  constantly  in  the 
public  eye.  He  perfumed  his  automobile  with 
violets.  He  wore  primroses  in  his  hair.  He  wore 
women's  clothing.  He  appeared  on  the  vaudeville 
stage  in  several  cities  in  Europe  in  the  costume  of  a 
ballet  dancer.  He  imitated  the  serpentine  and  fire 
dancers  of  Loie  Fuller,  wearing  draperies  spangled 
with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies  costing  $200,- 
000.  He  spent  $1,000,000  for  jewels  in  a  single 
year.  There  was  no  splendor,  however  barbaric, 
that  the  eccentric  young  marquis  did  not  attempt 
to  achieve,  no  extravagance  he  was  unwilling  to 
attempt. 

The  marquisate  of  .\nglesey  was  created  in  1815 
in  order  to  reward  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  who  as 
field  marshal  commanded  the  British  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  title  of  earl  of  Uxbridge 
had  dated  from  1784  and  before  that  the  earls  of 
Uxbridge  had  been  Barons  Paget  since  1552.  When 
young  Henry  Cyril  Paget  therefore  came  to  the 
title  six  years  ago  he  was  a  peer  of  England,  en- 
titled to  call  himself  the  fifth  marquis  of  Anglesey, 
earl  of  Uxbridge  and  Middlesex,  and  Baron  Paget 
of  Beaudesert,  county  of  Stafford. 

Before  he  became  the  marquis  young  Pa^et  was  a 
scholar  at  Eton  and  afterward  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Welsh  fnsUeen. 

Unce  in  possession  of  the  great  estate  in  Wales, 
with  its  famous  collection  of  plate,  jewels,  paint- 
ings, tapestries,  and  armor,  the  young  marquis 
launched  upon  the  career  of  eccentricities  that  made 
him  famous.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
transform  the  beautiful  old  gothic  chapel,  Plas- 
Newydd,  into  a  private  gayety  theater. 

EUs  Wedding  a   Sensation. 

The  wedding  of  the  marquis  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  strange  career.  He  chose  for  his  wife  Miss 
Chetwynd,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd  and 
the  marchioness  of  Hastings.  She  was  only  17 
years  old,  of  beautiful  and  refined  features,  with 
violet  eyes  and  masses  of  Venetian  red  hair.  They 
were  cousins,  and  it  was  declared  at  the  time  that 
the  marriage  was  arranged  in  order  that  they  might 
jointly  inherit  property  which  both  would  have  lost 
if  they  did  not  marry  each  other. 


Eighteen  months  after  their  wedding  the  march- 
ioness applied  to  the  English  courts  for  a  divorce. 
The  terms  of  separation  proved  the  marquis's  eccen- 
tricity. For  the  first  year  he  allowed  her  $15,000 
and  N,500  to  pay  debts  contracted  while  they  were 
living  together.  The  second  year  he  was  to  pay 
her  $20,000,  the  next,  if  they  were  still  separated, 
$25,000,  and  so  on,  the  allowance  increasing  $5,000 
each  year  until  it  reached  $50,000. 

Afterwards  the  marquis  and  his  young  wife  met 
in  Paris  and  became  reconciled,  were  seen  every- 
where together,  and  even  traveled  together.  So 
society  was  not  surprised  when  she  appealed 
to  the  English  courts  to  have  her  decree  of 
divorce  annulled.  Her  request  was  granted,  but 
the  reconciliation  was  short  lived,  anu  they  sep- 
arated a  second  time,  only  to  be  reunited  at  his 
deathbed. 

Wild  Career  of  Eztrayagance. 

In  the  meantime  the  marquis  had  launched  into 
the  career  of  extravagance  that  made  him  famous. 
His  theatrical  entertainments  at  Anglesey  castle 
became  as  famous  as  his  jewels.  Money  was  not 
considered.  In  the  early  days  he  used  to  gather 
around  him  amateura  as  well  as  professionals,  bat 
in  the  later  shows  he  had  only  professionals  to  assist 
him.  He  was  always  the  star.  His  taste  ran  little 
toward  plays  of  serious  interest  or  dramatic  value. 
He  perfected  extravaganzas  which  allowed  costly 
costuming  and  enabled  him  to  wear  most  gorgeoos 
clothes — women's  as  well  as  men's — and  gave  him 
a  chance  to  display  his  jewels.  Among  the  plays 
be  produced  were:  "Aladdin,"  "Sinbad,"  and 
"Bed  Biding  Hood."  The  entertainments  nsnally 
continued  for  six  weeks. 

In  "Aladdin"  bis  costume  consisted  of  a  gauze 
suit,  to  which  had  been  fastened  literally  thousands 
of  brilliants,  so  that  he  was  all  of  a  sparkle  wher- 
ever be  moved.  About  his  neck  he  wore  strings  of 
diamonds,  and  on  his  shoulders  were  bows  of  the 
precious  stones.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
turban  which  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  the 
richest  rajah  of  India.  It  contained  a  magnificent 
emerald,  surrounded  by  turquoises.  On  his  braast 
he  wore  another  wonderful  arrangement  of  jewels, 
the  center  of  which  was  a  ruby  as  large  as  a  25 
cent  piece.  Thus  gorgeously  arrayed  he  danced, 
while  limelight  cast  varied  bued  beams  on  him. 

Another  extravagance  recently  reported  was  a 
gorgeous  motor  car,  which  contains  a  boudoir.  Its 
interior  was  hand  painted.  When  riding  in  this 
the  marquis  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  magnificent 
coat  of  imperial  Russian  sable,  which  was  worth 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  his  motorman  was  dressed 
like  an  Indian  prince. 

He  wore  strange  costumes  about  his  home  and  his 
servants  were  put  into  uniforms  that  matched  their 
master's.  For  example,  his  evening  suits  were 
ordinarily  of  blue  or  pink. 

Court  Declares  Hun  Bankrupt. 

Then  came  the  crash.  The  marquis  bad  spent  in 
the  six  yeara  $5,750,000.  Of  this  amount  be  had 
borrowed  $2,500,000.  His  ereditora  descended  upon 
him,  he  was  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  ordera  for  the 
sale  of  his  peraonal  effects  were  issued. 

Court  bailiffs  took  possession  of  Anglesey  castle 
and  searched  it  for  jewels.  They  were  astounded  at 
what  they  found.  The  first  day's  sale  netted  the 
creditors  $85,000.  The  second  day's  sale  realized 
$77,430 — a  toUl  of  $162,430 — for  jewels  that  co»t 
the  marquis  many  times  that  amount.  One  pair 
of  matchless  eaboehon  sapphires  of  unusual  size, 
mounted  as  sleeve  links,  sold  for  only  $6,900— and 
they  cost  the  marquis  $100,000. 
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Curiosities  of  His  Wardrobe. 

His  wardrobe  was  sold  with  his  jewels.  There 
were  900  lots  of  wearing  apparel  including  more 
than  100  overcoats,  200  pairs  of  slippers,  and  200 
walking  sticks,  many  of  them  with  handles  incrusted 
with  jewels. 

Though  the  sale  had  no  precedent,  the  only  things 
to  drag  in  the  bidding  were  the  waistcoats.  These 
were  found  too  loud  even  for  stage  work.  Some  of 
them  were  covered  with  spangles,  with  contrasts 
of  color  that  were  blinding.  One  of  blue  peacock 
with  irrideaeent  feathers  brought  $65,  but  the  re- 
maining 240  in  all  realized  only  $875. 

Another  costume  that  stunned  bidders  was  the 
marquis's  white  suede  evening  dress  which  he  wore 
in  public  with  a  black  silk  shirt  and  black  collar. 

Gloves,  stocks,and  handkerchiefs  went  for  more 
than  their  retail  value.  A  new  smoking  jacket  of 
Persian  lamb  was  also  coveted  by  many. 

The  highest  amount  for  any  single  article  was 
$1,500  for  the  marquis's  famous  overcoat  of  brown 
sable.  It  is  ornamented  with  twenty  tails  and  ten 
sable  heads,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  more  than 
$5,000.  In  the  overcoat  collection  there  were  speci- 
mens for  every  possible  weather  and  temperature, 
from  the  tropics  to  midwinter  in  St.  Petersburg. 

A  silver  gray  moleskin  coat  with  raccoon  collar 
brought  $300  and  two  melton  coats  with  mink  and 
Persian  linings  brought  $200  each.  Greatly  ad- 
mired by  women  was  a  smoking  suit  of  silver  gray 
silk  with  trousers  of  robin  egg  blue.  On  the  white 
silk  facings  were  embroidered  sprays  of  forgetme- 
nots  and  wood  violets. 

Shoes,  few  of  which  showed  any  trace  of  wear, 
brought  high  prices.  Those  that  an  ordinary  mortal 
could  wear  averaged  $6  a  pair.  Golden  slippers  and 
high-heeled  fancy  dress  shoes  were  bought  by 
theatrical  costumers. 

The  pajamas  and  night  shirts  were  dreams  of 
oriental  splendor.  Some  of  the  latter  ran  as  high 
as  $72,  while  many  pairs  of  pajamas  were  eagerly 
bid  in  at  $42.  The  marquis's  twelve  evening  dress 
black  silk  shirts  found  purchasers  at  $22. 
Invents  Evening  Costumes. 

The  marquis  had  invented  several  "evening  cos- 
tumes" to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  black  and 
white,  which  was  abhorrent  to  his  esthetic  taste. 
One  of  these  was  of  pink  and  another  of  blue  silk. 
The  nobleman's  dressing  gowns  were  of  good  bro- 
cade. The  magnificence  of  his  bedroom  was  ap- 
proached by  that  of  no  royal  personage  in  Europe, 
for  it  was  draped  in  mauve  velvet,  with  hanging 
figures  of  solid  silver.  Its  ornaments  were  of  fili- 
gree and  gold,  and  its  tables  crowded  with  bottles 
of  the  most  costly  perfumes.  His  "boudoir"  was 
of  green  and  gold.  He  had  three  valets  and  a 
"coiflfeur, "  all  of  whom  earned  their  high  salaries, 
for  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  this  modern  Beau 
Brummel  to  spend  a  whole  morning  "working  out" 
some  special  scheme  of  color  by  dint  of  combining 
the  effects  of  neckties,  trousers,  waistcoats,  and 
"spats,"  discarding,  one  by  one,  such  as  failed 
to  "harmonize." 

Already  the  unsatisfied  creditors  are  flocking  to 
Monte  Carlo  in  hope  of  securing  something  from 
the  sale  of  his  remaining  personal  effects.  They 
received  15  cents  on  the  dollar  originally  and  they 
are  likely  to  get  still  more. — Chicago  Tribune. 

MILLIONS  AWAIT  BABE 


stood  sponsor  the  other  day — as  "the  luckiest  baby 
in  England."  For  it  is  rather  hard  to  think  of 
any  material  gift  of  the  gods  which  will  not  be 
possessed,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  diminutive  per- 
sonage whose  baptism  at  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  St. 
James,  on  Monday,  was  so  uncommonly  brilliant 
a  function. 

That  the  little  earl  will  be  the  richest  man  in 
England  there  seems  no  doubt.  His  father,  the 
youthful  Duke  of  Westminster,  is  now  the  greatest 
of  London  landlords  and  the  wealthiest  of  English 
peers,  but  even  his  great  fortune  cuts  rather  a 
poor  figure  when  compared  to  that  which  his  son 
will  possess.  Earl  Grosvenor  will  inherit  30,000 
English  acres,  29,400  in  the  country  and  600  in 
London.  The  income  from  this  estate  is  now  about 
$2.50  a  minute,  $500  a  day,  or  $1,175,000  a  year. 
The  country  property  includes  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire 
and  Halkin,  Flintshire,  upon  the  former  of  which 
more  money  is  said  to  have  been  spent  than  on 
any  other  private  house  in  the  kingdom,  one  room 
alone   having   cost   $150,000. 

But  it  is  those  600  acres  of  London  property, 
including  Grosvenor  House,  the  princely  home  of 
the  > Westminsters  in  Park  Lane,  that  are  going  to 
make  this  baby  boy  into  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
England.  For,  as  most  people  know,  the  present 
duke's  holdings  in  the  metropolis  lie  in  three  popu- 
lous districts,  two  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
wealthiest  people  in  London^ — Belgravia  and  May- 
fair.  Even  today  this  is  the  most  valuable  real 
estate  in  the  world,  an  acre  of  it  being  worth  more 
than  an  acre  of  the  richest  gold  mining  land  in 
creation.  For  certain  buildings  sites  in  these  ultra- 
fashionable  quarters  of  Mayfair  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster receives  $32.50  a  square  foot.  If  a  whole 
acre  could  be  let  on  such  terms  it  would  bring  in 
no  less  than  $1,415,000  a  year,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  to  derive  such  an  income  from  in- 
vestments in  gold  fields  one  should  possess  a  capital 
sum,  taking  the  interest  at  4  per  cent,  of  over 
$35,000,000. 

Moreover,  as  years  go  on,  the  value  of  this  prop- 
erty is  constantly  increasing,  especially  that  of  the 
real  estate  in  Beigrave  Square,  the  leases  of  which 
will  nearly  all  fall  in  at  the  end  of  twenty  years — 
or  just  when  the  duke's  infant  heir  will  attain  his 
majority — which  will  mean  that  the  income  from 
them  will  be  more  than  doubled.  What  the  value 
of  this  property  is  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  said 
that  it  includes  the  various  great  houses  owned 
by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  the  Earl  of  Ancaster, 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Countess  Beauchamp,  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  Viscount  Baring,  Lord  Carew, 
Lord  Barnard  and  Prince  Radziwill,  which,  with 
others,  will  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
dukedom   of  Westminster. — Washington  Post. 


MABBIAOE  OF  EABL  SHOCKS 


Infant  Earl  of  Grosvenor  Heir  to  Colossal  Fortune — 
The  Luckiest  Babe  in  England. 
I<ondon. — It   is  no   exaggeration  to  speak   of  the 
infant    Earl  '  Grosvenor — to    whom    King    Edward 


Lord  Eosslyn's  Union  With  Actress  Surprises  Even 
Closest  Friends. 

London. — ^The  surprise  of  the  week  socially  was 
the  quiet,  secret,  romantic  marriage  of  the  actor 
earl.  Lord  Rosslyn,  to  the  beautiful  American  ac- 
tress, Miss  Anna  Robinson. 

Not  even  Lord  Eosslyn's  most  intimate  friends 
knew  of  his  intention.  None  even  knew  that  any 
courtship  was  going  on.  Yet  it  is  several  years 
since  Lord  Eosslyn,  as  James  Erskine,  first  acted 
with   her. 

She  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham's  company  and  distinguished  herself  at 
the  Criterion  Theater  in  "The  Undercurrent,"  in 
the  cast  of  which  also  was  the  earl. 
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The  new  countesa  has  impressed  her  peraonality 
upon  London  during  the  last  four  years.  It  is  al- 
most that  time  since  she  came  over  to  this  country 
to  appear  at  the  Criterion  Theater,  her  dramatic 
career  having  till  then  been  confined  to  the  Ameri- 
can stage. 

Miss  Bobinson's  reputation  in  the  Criterion  has 
not  been  limited  to  that  acquired  as  an  actress. 
Her  charming  personality  has  been  as  pronounced 
as  her  dramatic  ability  and  she  has  triumphed  in 
photographs  even  more  than  on  the  stage. 

Hera  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in 
the  popular  illustrations  in  the  weekly  journals  and 
there  is  hardly  a  fashionable  photographer  who  does 
not  possess  the  copyright  of  one  portrait  or  other  of 
the  celebrated  stage  beauty.  She  is  very  popu- 
lar in  London,  where  she  has  hosts  of  friends. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  marriage  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  earl  has  determined  to  embark  upon 
theatrical  management  with  his  wife  as  leading 
lady,  if  be  can  get  a  theater.  This,  it  is  said,  has 
been  his  aspiration  ever  since  be  met  Miss  Robinson 
and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Several  play  writers  have  been  in  negotiation 
with  the  earl,  and  it  is  said  a  drama  already  has 
been  accepted  for  early  production.  The  play  has 
strong  romantic  interest  and  Lord  Bosslyn  under  his 
stage  name  of  James  Erskine  and  the  countess  as 
Miss  Anna  Robinson  will  be  the  stage  lovers,  whose 
course  of  true  love  does  not  run  smoothly  nntil  the 
last  act. — Chicago  Record  Herald. 


LORDS  YET  IK  TH£  NXTB8EBT 


Long  List  of  Titled  Children  Tenderly  Cared  for  is 
England. 

London. — The  little  Lord  Burghley,  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter's  heir,  who  is  only  a  few  weeks  old,  is 
one  only  of  quite  a  large  number  of  eldest  sons  of 
peers  still  in  the  nursery.  The  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  will  be 
five  in  April;  the  Marquis  of  Oarmarthern,  the  heir 
to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds,  is  four  this  year;  and  Vis- 
count Mandeville,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, has  recently  celebrated  his  second  birth- 
day. Earl  Beauebamp's  eldest  son.  Viscount  Elm- 
ley,  is  just  eighteen  months;  the  E!arl  of  Tyrone, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  is  four; 
the  Earl  of  Beetive,  their  heir  to  the  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  will  be  three  years  old  on  May  day;  Vis- 
count Dunwich,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  will  celebrate  his  second  birthday  on  April  1; 
and  Viscount  Swirdale,  the  eldest  son  of  the  under 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  will  b«  three  in  Novem- 
ber next. — New  York  World. 


MOST  ELIOIBLE  OF  BAOUBLOBS 


Title  Heretofore  Borne  by  Marqnis  of  Bute,  Wlio 
is  to  Wed. 
London. — Society  was  all  a-flutter  last  week  on 
the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  the  million- 
aire Marquis  of  Bute.  He  is  a  very  young  man  and 
the  most  eligible  bachelor  of  England.  His  income 
exceeds  $100  an  hour.  Lord  Bute  is  English,  Scotch 
and  Welsh,  and  his  bride  is  Irish,  so  the  match  is 
decidedly  a  union  of  country  families.  In  Roman 
Catholic  circles  it  has  always  been  hoped  that  the 
marquis  would  choose  a  bride  of  his  own  faith,  and 
their  hopes  are  now  gratified,  for  the  lady  whom 
Lord  Bute  is  to  wed  is  Augusta,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Bellingham  of  Castle  Bellingham, 


Country  Louth,  a  prominent  Irish  Catholic  baro- 
net, who  was  private  chamberlain  to  Popes  Pious  IX 
and  Leo  Xm.  Born  in  1881,  the  present  Marquis 
of  Bute  succeeded  to  the  title  and  the  great  estates 
of  the  family  in  Scotland  and  Wales  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1900.  The  late  Lord  Bute  left,  at 
death,  an  estate  valued  at  over  $25,000,000 — a  fact 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  money  which  the 
present  peer  controls. — New  York  World. 


Princess  "SassMl"  the  Emperor. 

Vienna. — A  good  story  is  being  told  of  PrinoeM 
Metternich,  who  was  recently  invited  to  dinner  at 
court.  The  Emperor  alwiurs  dines  at  6:30,  and  the 
Princess  found  herself  without  an  appetite  at  such 
an  early  hour.  Francis  Joseph  noticed  that  his  fair 
guest  was  eating  nothing  and  solicitously  inquired 
if  the  princess  was  ill.  Receiving  a  negative  answer 
the  Emperor  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
princess's  abstinence,  and  to  the  consternation  of 
all  present  received  this  reply: 

"It  is  only  because  I  am  not  accustome'^  to  oat 
between  meals." — New  York  World. 


Queen's  New  Collar  of  Jewels. 
London. — Queen  Alexandra  has  been  so  impressed 
by  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  jewels  worn  by  some 
leading  Americans  in  London  that  she  has  recently 
asked  as  a  favor  if  one  superb  tiara  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds  being  reset  by  a  French  jeweler  for 
one  of  the  richest  Americans  in  England  might  be 
sent  to  the  palace  for  her  inspection.  It  remained 
there  for  several  days.  So  struck  was  Her  Majecty 
by  the  splendor  of  the  gems,  which  quite  threw  her 
own  into  the  shade,  that  she  has  now  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent ornament  to  be  made  for  herself  by  the 
same  jeweler.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  collar  of 
enormous  diamonds,  with  bars  of  still  larger  stones 
down  the  sides;  the  front  comes  down  in  a  point 
and  from  this  falls  a  long  fringe  of  diamonds,  al- 
most covering  the  chest,  from  each  string  of  which 
are  pendent  cabochon  emeralds  with  diamond  drops. 
—New  York  World. 


HE  COXTLDN'T  BAISE  A  LAUOH 


A  Minister  Made  a  Mistake  in  BepeaUng  a  Joke 
at  a  Diner. 

B.  B.  Bobinson  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  who  is  at  the 
Savov,  tells  the  following  story  on  a  minister  who 
is  a  friend  of  his: 

' '  Now,  while  this  clergyman  is  not  an  Englishman, 
I  believe  he  inclines  that  way  or  at  least  nia  sense 
of  humor  does,"  said  Mr.  Robinson.  "A  few  days 
ago  a  man  at  a  little  dinner  propounded  the  follow- 
ing: 'Why  is  a  tin  can  tied  to  a  dog's  tail  like 
death?' 

The  answer  was,  'Because  it  is  bound  to  oecnr. ' 

"This  made  quite  a  hit  with  the  rector  and  a 
few  days  later  when  he  was  invited  out  to  dinner 
one  evening  a  series  of  conundrums  were  passed 
around. 

"The  divine  saw  his  chance  and  he  asked  the 
same  question.  'Why  is  a  tin  can  tied  to  a  dog's 
taU  like  death  f 

"No  one  knew  the  answer  and  the  propounder 
immediately  spoke  up,  'Because  it  is  sure  to  bap- 
pen.' 

' '  And  he  looked  disappointed  when  the  squib 
didn't  break  a  laugh. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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CHANGES  WROUGHT  IN  JUVENILE  NA- 
TURE BY  MODERN  CONDITIONS.— 
THE  HUMOROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
THE  SUNDAY  PAPERS,  AND  THE  BOY 
AND  GIRL  WHO  ENJOY  THEM.— IN- 
VENTIONS BY  BOYS. 


After  some  years  of  Sunday  breakfast 
food  made  of  "Foxy  Grandpas,"  "Happy 
Hooligans,"  "Buster  Browns"  and  their 
kin,  the  American  youth  begins  to  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  critically  by  press,  par- 
ents and  public  to  ascertain  net  results.  As 
he  has  manifestly  grown  to  these  boldly 
humorous  things  from  the  fairy  story  and 
the  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose,  as  his  educa- 
tional facilities  have  passed  from  the  little 
red  school  house  to  the  steam-heated,  fan- 
ventilated,  six-story  school  structure,  and  as 
his  garments  have  evolved  from  the  25-cent 
straw  hat,  the  gingham  apron  and  the  cop- 
per-toed boot  to  the  general  dress  that  is 
only  a  little  less  mighty  than  that  of  his 
parents,  the  question  of  whether  the  youth's 
nature  itself  has  altered  proportionately  is 
become  a  center  of  much  discussion. 


MRS.  BUENETT'S  PLEA  FOB  THE   CHIU) 


Mother   of    "Lord   Tauntleroy"    Talks  About   the 
"Little  Creature"  Within  Us. 

A  viewpoint  of  much  interest  on  the  subject 
of  the  alteration  in  the  nature  of  youth  since 
those  who  are  grown  were  children  was  pre- 
sented as  follows  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times,  in  the  form  of  an  interview  with  Mrs. 


Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  whose  play  of 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  was  such  a  de- 
lightful revelation  to  the  public  twenty  years 
ago: 

Few  of  us  remember  the  "little  creature"  in  us; 
if  we  did  perhaps  the  children  about  us  would  not 
be  so  difficult  to  understand.  We  would  not  be 
making  a  problem  of  their  tiny  impulses,  nor 
sometimes  scolding  their  little  hearts  out  of  them, 
till  they  became  hard  and  all  but  worldly. 

That  is  why  there  seems  to  be  so  many  kinds 
of  children  in  this  terribly  smart  century.  That  is 
why  there  is  the  "cynical"  child,  who  looks  with 
calm  unconcern  on  the  world,  and  the  "  smart  "^ 
child,  whose  parents  make  it  perform  for  the  com- 
pany, and  the  "shrewd"  child  who  values  the 
penny  more  than  anything  else,  and  the  "trick"' 
child  who  gains  its  mischievous  ends  by  irresistible 
but  nevertheless  disgraceful  falsehoods,  and  the 
"old"  child  that  reasons  faster  than  it  discovers. 
These  types  of  child  life  are  all  familiar  to  us,  but 
the  universal  "little  creature"  is  in  all  of  them, 
only  we  lose  sight  of  that  fact,  because  we  are  full 
blown,  wise  ' '  grown-ups. ' ' 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  grow  up,  of  course;  it  is 
the  child's  secret  ambition,  but  if  we  could  only 
manage  by  some  simple  method  to  make  these  em- 
bryo adults  realize  what  a  lot  of  humbug  there  is 
in  a  real,  true  grown-up.  I  believe  the  child  would 
not  be  so  anxious  to  become  one.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  learn  to  idolize  the  "little  creature"  in 
it  to  the  end  of  its  grayest  of  gray  days. 

It  is  really  a  fault  when  a  child  is  allowed  to 
forget  this,  and  it  is  a  tragedy  when  a  grown-up 
loses  sight  of  it. 

Really  great  people  in  the  world  never  lose  the 
echo  of  childhood  in  their  natures;  great  men  al- 
ways make  fine  big  boys,  and  great  women  are 
often  attached  to  dolls  all  their  lives.  The  saving 
grace  of  a  grown-up  is  the  simplicity  of  the  ' '  littlfr 
creature"  in  it. 
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Mn.  if'raDCM  Hodgson  Bnrnett  is  a  grown-up 
who  remembers  clearly,  tenderly,  with  delightful 
humor  this  saving  grace. 

"I  always  remember  that  little  creature  which  I 
once  was,  and  so  I  can  understand  just  what  other 
little  creatures  would  like  when  I  meet  them," 
she  said. 

' '  I  always  meet  a  child  for  the  first  time  with 
exactly  the  same  formal  courtesy  I  show  to  a  grown- 
up. Children  appreciate  a  show  of  consideration 
more  than  anything  else.  Then  I  study  how  to  en- 
tertain theui,  just  as  we  try  to  study  the  pleasure 
of  grown-ups.  Children  love  toys,  so  I  always 
keep  toys  in  my  bouse  in  England,  and  show  them 
at  once  where  they  are.  After  they  have  played 
for  a  while  they  gradually  gravitate  to  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  room,  a  live  grownup. 

"I  can't  remember  ever  knowing  a  really  sophis- 
ticated child,  but  then  I've  only  really  studied  it 
with  my  own  boys,  my  two  boys,  perhaps  my 
range  of  experience  is  not  big  enough  to  judge. 

"If  you  will  lose  patience  with  a  child,  and  al 
ways  lead  it  to  believe  that  you  expect  mischief, 
it  very  likely  will  become  one.  But  nice  people 
don't  scold  their  children;  they  always  encourage 
them,  and  if  they  do  wrong  they  show  them  how  to 
try — always  to  try  again.  We  must  hold  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  especially  to  the  children.  If 
you  are  always  saying,  'Now,  you  little  nuisance, 
what  are  you  up  to  nowf  the  little  thing  begins 
to  believe  in  its  rapacity  for  doing  wrong,  and  that 
is  vtry  bad,  indeed,  for  it. 


' '  A  child  is  not  really  a  grown-up,  but  the  best 
instincts  of  a  grown-up  are  more  aceeaaible  then 
than  later.  You  know,  I  don't  believe  that  chil- 
dren are  any  different  today  than  they  were— 
well — 

"When  Fauntleroy  was  onet"  I  said,  finishing 
the  sentence. 

"Of  course,  children  were  dreadfully  misunder- 
stood then  also,"  said  the  mother  of  Fauntleroy 
after  a  pause;  "some  dreadful  things  were  done  in 
the  way  of  books  and  pictures  for  children  twenty 
years  ago." 

"Just  look  at  the  terrible  confusion  of  color 
that  was  used  in  picture  books  for  children  in  the 
old  days.  The  theory  was  then  that  anything  was 
good  enough  for  children,  anything  to  keep  them 
quiet,  and  how  patient  the  dear  little  things  were! 
Just  think  of  the  horrible,  splashy  greens  and 
yellows  and  blues  that  were  put  before  a  child  in 
picture  books.  Why  should  they  be  expected  to 
enjoy  something  that  would  make  a  grown-up  illf" 

"But  the  stories  themselves!"  I  said. 

"The  recollection  of  some  of  them  now  make* 
me  shudder,"  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  quietly.  "ThoM 
were  the  days  when  they  thought  the  prig  educa- 
tion was  the  child  idea.  The  days  when  children 
must  be  preached  to  in  and  out  of  school  hours. 

"The  little  creature  is  eternal  and  universal, 
only  we  see  children  with  clearer  vision  than  we 
did  years  ago;  we  see  in  them  now  the  prophetie 
expression  of  the  grown-up.  It  is  just  because  the 
evolution  of  the  psychic  conditions  has  progressed, 
and  with  this  progress  has  come  our  realization  of 
the  imaginative  and  creative  qualities  in  children. 
Just  see  what  has  been  done  for  children  in  the 
last  few  years,  what  chances  they  have,  compared 
with  the  child  of  twenty  years  ago;  everything  to 
quicken  the  imagination,  the  tendencies  in  them  of 
the  grown-up." 


OHILDBIIN  or  STAGELAND 


.MU8.  FEANXES  UODGSOX  BUEN'ETT  IN 
HER  STUDY. 

— New  York  Times. 


Tbelr  Playground,  Their  Toll  and  How  They  are 
"Booked." 
Prom  being  an  event  sufficiently  occasional 
to  attract  almost  universal  attention,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  child  actor  seems  to  have  be- 
come only  less  common  than  the  appearance 
of  a  new  adult.  Modern  plays,  especially 
those  of  the  si>ectacular  sort,  have  made  an 
increasing  demand  for  children  in  various 
roles,  and  the  public  response  to  the  demand 
has  been  much  more  general,  probably,  than 
is  realized.  For  example,  witness  the  follow- 
ing from  a  Kansas  City  paper : 

Stage  children  have  a  playground  in  New  York 
city  for  their  exclusive  use  and  pleasure.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  Great  White  Light  district, 
where  genius  struts  and  stars  condescend  to  beam 
on  the  Rialto.  It  is  large  enough  to  allow  100 
youngsters  to  frolic  at  a  time. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  house  overlooking  the 
playground  is  an  office  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Taliaferro,  who  introduces  budding  genius  to 
theatrical  managers.  In  this  small  space  the  talent 
and  mental  endowments  of  the  youthful  aspirant 
are  examined  and  weighed  as  closely  as  precious 
stones  in  the  rough ;  the  chaff  is  separated  from  the 
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wheat,  and  the  lucky  ones  are  registered  on  the 
books  as  being  open  for  engagements. 

There  is  no  more  charming  spectacle  in  town  than 
that  witnessed  in  Mrs.  Taliaierro's  playground  any 
sunny  afternoon  when  her  family  of  stage  children 
are  exercising  their  limbs  and  lungs. 

Such  a  happy,  healthy,  daintily  dressed  crowd 
as  they  are!  One  look  at  them  is  suflScient  to 
scatter  to  the  winds  the  impression  some  people 
hold  about  the  stilted,  abnormal  makeup  of  the 
stage  child.  No  urchin  could  be  more  natural  and 
simple-hearted  than  these  youngsters.  They  seem 
unconscious  of  the  beauty,  grace  and  brightness 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  If  a  newcomer  to 
their  ranks  is  inclined  to  pose,  or  if  a  child  who 
has  made  a  public  hit  ' '  puts  on  airs, "  he  or  she 
is  laughed  at  and  good-naturedly  ' '  guyed ' '  until  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  is  insured. 

' '  Let 's  play  managers, ' '  they  will  shout  when 
they  tire  of  conventional  games,  and  forthwith  the 
biggest  boy  will  seat  himself  at  an  imaginary  desk, 
assume  a  critical  aspect  and  call  the  littlest  girl 
to  his  side.  "How  old  are  you,  my  dearf"  he 
asks.     "I  am  7,  and  I've  had  experience." 

"And  what  can  you  do,  my  dear?" 

"Anything  you  want  me  to  do,  sir.  I  can  dance 
and  sing  and  act.  I  'member  things  real  well  and 
I  never  get  stage  fright.  I've  been  on  the  road 
lots  of  times.  I  can  get  up  early  to  catch  a  train 
and  I  like  to  play  one-night  stands." 

"You'll  do;  bring  your  lunch!  I'll  fix  your 
salary  later.  Come  here,  you  child  with  the  black 
curls;   what's  your  specialty?" 

' '  I  can  do  'most  everything,  sir.  I  'm  a  born 
actress.  I  can  take  a  boy's  part.  I  created  the 
part  of  Joseph  in  'Sapho. '  "  • 

And  so  it  goes  on  until  a  score  of  children  have 
been  questioned.  Then  the  "trial  turn,"  and  an 
impromptu  entertainment  follows,  which  is  enjoyed 
equally  by  the  performers  and  child  audience. 

The  ages  of  the  children  range  from  5  to  16,  but 
there  a  few  babies  included  in  the  happy  family. 
The  youngest  is  a  six-months-old  beauty  who  had 
a  thinking  part  in  "Hearts  of  Oak"  at  a  salary  of 
$4  a  week.  This  baby  star  is  too  little  to  appreciate 
the  playground,  but  if  it  could  form  one  of  the 
merry  crowd  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  every  small 
girl  in  the  place  would  want  to  mother  it. 

' '  Few  people  realize  how  many  children  are  on 
the  stage,"  said  Mrs.  Taliaferro  when  approached 
on  the  subject  of  her  little  proteges,  ' '  or  how  many 
are  continually  trying  to  break  into  the  business. 
Practically  all  the  young  aspirants  for  histrionic 
honors  drift  in  to  me.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
well-to-do  people,  others  are  quite  poor  and  are 
animated  by  the  hope  of  acting  as  breadwinners 
for  the  family.  I  furnish  children  for  spectacular 
productions,  such  as  'Mother  Goose'  and  'Ben  Hur;' 
for  the  dramas  which  go  on  the  road  every  season 
and  for  the  plays  which  settle  down  in  the  city  for 
a  long  run.  It  takes  hundreds  of  children  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  they  are  paid  from  $3  a  week  all 
the  way  up  to  $150.  I  find  that  Irish-American, 
Italian  and  Jewish  children  are  best  adapted  to 
play  speaking  parts.  They  have  temperament  and 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  lines. 

"In  selecting  the  children  it  is  not  always  the 
pretty,  daintily  dressed  child  that  pleases  me  best. 
What  I  look  for  are  children  with  well  defined 
features  and  plenty  of  ambition.  I  don't  care 
how  poor  they  are  or  how  squalid  their  surroundings. 
Sometimes  a  real  genius  is  discovered  in  unlikely 
guise.  And  oh,  how  I  rejoice  in  a  find  of  this 
kind. ' ' — Kansas    City   Star. 


A  NIGHT   OF   NONSENSE 


Juvenile  Costumes  Worn  by  Grown-TJp  People  and 
Games  Played. 

A  rather  curious  social  development,  in 
view  of  the  drift  of  youth  from  its  old 
habits  and  pleasures,  but  one  which  prob- 
ably has  little  real  significance  other  than 
the  unceasing  quest  of  society  folk  for 
novelty  of  entertainment,  is  reported  from 
Philadelphia,  where  grown-ups  have  re- 
sorted to  masquerading  as  children  and  are 
finding  the  bulk  of  their  fun  in  imperson- 
ating mythical  characters  of  their  one-time 
nursery  rhymes.  Said  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
concerning  this : 

For  uproarious  and  irresistible  amusement,  a  party 
copied  after  the  now  famous  one  that  originated  in 
the  fertile  brains  of  Newport's  gay  Bohemian  set, 
cannot  be  excelled. 

Cotillion  leaders  jumped  rope,  Gibsonesque  belles 
were  clothed  in  Russian  frocks  of  strictly  juvenile 
design,  and  everybody  frisked  about  in  absolute 
freedom,  which  is  one  of  childhood's  most  coveted 
privileges. 

Opalescent  soap  bubbles  were  blown  into  the 
air;  ganles  of  the  "ring  around  a  rosey"  type 
offered  infectious  merriment  which  convulsed  the 
guests.  The  supper  set  forth  was  sufiiciently 
simple  to  have  been  served  to  the  real  little  in- 
mates of  the  nursery  without  fear  of  indigestion. 
Children's  costumes  were  elongated  of  course,  but 
built  over  the  same  general  lines,  and  decorated 
with  infantile  trimmings.  In  fact,  every  detail  was 
so  carried  out  as  to  suggest  the  happy  memories  of 
childhood. 

The  affair  proved  to  be  a  splendid  success,  of 
course.  It  was  daring,  and  the  novelty  tickled  the 
fancies  of  those  who  had  grown  tired  of  the  con- 
ventional round  of  gaieties.  The  party  struck  a 
note  of  originality,  even  though  some  of  the  con- 
servatives thought  it  the  acme  of  absurdity  that 
grown  men  and  women  should  resort  to  the  antics 
of   fun-loving  chilahood,  in  order  to  be  amused. 

The  idea  came  with  appropriate  force  one  day  to 
a  hostess,  whose  hospitality  is  regal  in  its  lavish- 
ness.  She  happened  to  be  entertaining  a  young 
woman  from  the  South,  who  had  tasted  v^ery  plenti- 
fully of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  She  had  been 
offered  a  very  lively  programme,  but  nothing  was 
really  new.  In  desperation  one  morning,  when 
her  fair  visitor  seemed  a  trifle  bored,  the  little 
hostess  made  up  her  mind  to  give  the  guest  within 
her  walls  something  to  talk  about. 

A  number  of  novelties  were  introduced  which 
its  prototype  lacked,  and,  therefore,  the  party  in 
this  respect  proved  unique. 

The  first  detail  considered  was  the  stationery. 
This  was  easy,  as  Kate  Greenaway  paper  and 
envelopes  were  easily  purchased  in  the  shops.  The 
form  of  invitation  was  similar  to  those  employed 
for  childish  epistles;  they  were  mailed  ten  days 
in  advance.  The  request  was  made  that  each  re- 
cipient should  appear  in  juvenile  garb. 

Twenty  guests  muffled  in  long  cloaks  and  pad- 
dock coats,  closely  buttoned,  arrived  by  8:30 
o'clock.  The  hostess  and  her  guests  were  attired 
in  quaint  juvenile  frocks;  one  in  a  becoming  Rus- 
sian  dress   of  infantile  design,  and  the  other  in  a 
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loDg  infant  dress  of  white  lawn,  with  shallow  baby 
yoke  fastened  in  with  the  usaal  gold  pins  and  .t 
dainty  French  cap  perched  on  her  head,  tied  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon  under  the  chin. 

As  both  women  were  still  in  the  first  bloom  of 
their  youth,  they  made  a  fetchingly  quaint  pair  as 
they  received  the  guests  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  on 
the  first  landing. 

As  the  guests  assembled  in  the  drawing  room 
they  were  gp-eeted  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  and  in- 
deed some  presented  such  convnlsingly  funny  cari- 
catures that  the  humor  of  it  all  threatened  to  send 
some  of  the  more  susceptible  ones  into  hysterics. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


LIBBABY   ALL  FOR   CHIIiDBEN 


Mother  Often  Hasn't  Time  to  Tell  Them  Stories 
Now,  So  This  Helps  Her. 
What  with  club  duties  added  to  the  oner- 
ous ones  of  modern  domesticity-  and  of  mod- 
em social  intercourse,  it  has  become  less  easy 
than  it  formerly  was  for  mothers  to  main- 
tain the  intimate  association  with  children 
that  was  characteristic  of  early  American 
conditions.  Dwelling  in  flats  and  apartments 
in  the  cities  seems  little  conducive  to  what 
has  always  been  known  as  "home,"  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  return  to  the  child  some 
of  the  blessings  it  is  thus  deprived  of  has  be- 
come very  large,  if  not  indeed  momentous. 
To  meet  the  situation  in  at  least  one  respect 
there  has  arisen  in  New  York  an  entirely  new 
and  most  interesting  experiment,  described 
as  follows  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

Time  was  when  the  mother  at  the  end  of  the  day 
gathered  her  children  about  her  knee  and  saw  the 
curly  heads  first  rise  and  then  droop  at  the  tales  of 
Cinderella,   Bluebeard  and   Cook   Bobin. 

Modem  life,  with  its  many  exactions,  has  en- 
croached on  the  Children's  Hour,  and  the  busy 
mother  is  seeking  in  bypaths  and  zigzag  ways  to 
find  some  method  by  which  the  growing  mind  in 
her  charge  shall  receive  that  particular  form  of 
mental  food.  For  to  grow  up  without  the  memories 
of  legends,  fairy  tales  and  folklore  is  to  grow  up 
with    half   the    happiness   of   childhood   wiped   out. 

To  supply  this  need,  the  Child  Lore  Library  has 
opened  its  doors  at  54  East  Fifty-ninth  street.  Its 
purpose  is  to  supplement  that  need  of  the  busy 
mother  who  cries  out  that  she  has  not  the  time  or 
the  experience  necessary  to  sift  out  from  the  mass 
of  literature  offered  her  in  book  store  and  library 
the  books  best  fitted,  year  by  year,  for  the  child. 

The  library  has  already,  in  its  short  term  of 
existence,  established  a  literary  centre  for  children 
and  those  interested  in  children's  reading.  The 
founders  believe  that  they  are  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  juvenile  literature  and  lay  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  chil- 
dren a  very  vital  part  is  their  literary  achieve- 
ments. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  is  the  study  of  children 
and  their  needs.  The  problem  of  combining  in  a 
child's  book  all  those  elements  which  make  it  in- 
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teresting  to  the  child  and  that  make  it  worth  while 
and  artistic  as  literature  is  agitating  the  makers 
of  child  lore.  The  library,  in  sympathy  with  this 
movement,  is  sifting  out  from  the  great  mass  of 
so-called  children's  books  those  that  are  really 
good.  These,  together  with  the  best  new  ones,  it 
places  on  its  shelves  for  sale  as  well  as  circulation. 
The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  library  are  ap- 
proved by  John  Burroughs,  Mary  Mapcs  Dodge, 
Laura  E.  Bichards,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Ham- 
ilton Mable.  Dr.  F.  N.  McLurry  and  others  inter- 
ested in  children's  books. 


WOODS  CAUilNO  HTM  TO  BETUBN 


Boy  Beared  in  Ignorance  of  the  World  Not  Con- 
tented With  OlviUzation. 
In  the  midst  of  the  drift  of  youth  away 
from  the  primitive  and  healthful  conditions 
of  early  American  environment,  it  is  peculiar- 
ly interesting  to  note  the  following  instance 
of  a  boy  suddenly  brought  from  the  wilds 
to  civilization  and  as  much  repelled  by  his 
new  surroundings  as  most  persons  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  are  allured  by  it : 

Norwalk,  O. — Born  and  reared  in  a  tumble  down, 
dirty  but  in  the  forest  bordering  upon  the  great  New 
Haven  Swamp  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Huron 
county;  brought  up  like  a  young  barbarian,  with 
only  a  pack  of  large  and  ferocious  dogs  for  his  play- 
mates and  an  ancient  muzzle-loadine  musket  for  a 
plaything;  unkempt,  uneducated,  neglected,  wild  and 
uncivilized  as  the  wild  animals  which  he  hunted  for 
a  pastime — such  a  being  was  Pompey  Patterson, 
aged  twelve  years,  previous  to  his  capture  by  offi- 
cers. 

' '  Pompey  should  be  given  a  schooling  and  taught 
civilized  ways,"  said  the  humane  oflScers  when  they 
were  notified  by  the  authorities  of  Plymouth,  that 
a  boy  was  being  reared  like  a  wild  beast  within 
the  confines  of  the  forest.  And,  without  consulting 
Pompey 's  feelings  or  his  father's  wishes  on  the 
subject.   Sheriff   Snyder   and    a   deputy    were    dis- 
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patched  to  the  hut  with  orders  to  bring  Pompey 
back  with  them. 

For  twelve  years  Pompey  had  lived  his  life  in 
the  woods.  He  had  never  ventured  beyond  their 
limits;  he  had  never  visited  a  town,  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  anything  of  a  civilized  character.  Upon 
the  approach  of  an  alien  man,  woman,  or  child  he 
had  always  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  hut  and 
his  dogs,  or  to  some  hiding  place  in  the  woods, 
where  he  remained  until  the  stranger  had  gone. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  when  Sheriff 
Snyder  and  his  deputy  sent  a  man  from  Plymouth 
to  the  hut  in  the  woods  to  urge  Pompey  to  return 
to  town  with  him  that  Pompey  should  promptly 
seek  shelter  within  the  hut  and  turn  his  pack  of 
dogs  loose  upon  the  visitor.  Anyway,  that  is  just 
what  Pompey  did,  and  the  Plymouth  man  returned 
home  with  his  clothing  in  shreds  as  a  result  of  his 
encounter  with  the  dogs. 

Upon  receiving  his  messenger's  discouraging 
report  Sheriff  Snyder  and  his  deputy,  armed  with 
guns,  a  quantity  of  formaldehyde,  sulphur,  ana 
legal  authority,  repaired  to  the  woods  with  the  de- 
termination of  securing  the  person  of  the  wii'l 
boy. 

Pompey  and  his  aged  grandmother,  an  old  crouo 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  "Calamity  Jane."  weip 
on  the  lookout  for  more  visitors.  The  boy  had 
armed  himself  with  his  musket  and  "Calamity 
Jane"  with  an  ax,  and  having  barricaded  the  door 
and  one  window  of  the  hut,  they  had  climbed  "fiv 
means  of  a  ladder  into  the  attic  of  their  ho'"e. 
From  this  stronghold  they  challenged  the  oflicers, 
when  the  latter  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
Pompey,  in  his  ignorance,  believed  the  men  ha,d 
come  to  kill  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  soil 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  while  the  old  womr.n 
was  equally  determined  that  the  men  should  rot 
get  Pompey. 

The  paci>.  of  dogs  had  been  locked  up  in  the  hut 
with  the  woman  and  boy,  for  Pompey  did  not  want 
to  have  his  dogs  killed. 

Threats  having  no  avail,  the  officers  climbed  to 
the  roof  of  the  hut  and  emptied  the  package  oi 
sulphur  down  the  chimney  into  the  fireplace. 
Then  they  climbed  down  again  and  through  a 
crack  between  the  logs  threw  the  formaldehyde 
into  the  room.  The  odor  of  the  formaldehyde 
and  the  fumes  of  the  burning  sulphur  soon  drore 
Pompey  and  ' '  Calamity  Jane ' '  down  from  the  attic. 
A  few  minutes  afterward  they  were  compelled  to 
open  the  door  to  obtain  fresh  air.  When  the  door 
was  opened  the  officers  rushed  into  the  hut,  and 
after  a  hard  fight  overpowered  the  boy  and  woman. 
"Calamity  Jane"  cried  and  begged  for  mercy, 
and  Pompey  howled  with  fear,  but  the  hard-heart- 
ed oflicers  of  the  law  hurried  the  boy  away  to 
Plymouth  after  having  set  the  old  woman  fren. 
From  Plymouth  Pompey  was  brought  to  Norwalk 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  family  named  Wilbur, 
where  he  has  since  been  closely  guarded  under  lock 
and  key.  The  Wilbur  family  is  making  heroic 
efforts  to  civilize  the  boy  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
him  in  the  Children's  home  here. 

He  had  never  hoard  of  such  things  as  railroads., 
street  cars,  etc.,  and  when  he  saw  a  street  car  hero 
for  the  first  time  he  was  panic  stricken  and  trie; 
to  run  away  from  his  captors.  He  had  never  even 
seen  a  spool  of  thread  until  he  saw  one  in  the  Wil- 
bur home,  and  then  he  wonderingly  asked:  "What's 
that  thar  funny  thing?" 

The  wild  boy  is  unhappy  in  captivity.  He  longs 
to  return  to  his  old  free  life  in  the  woods,  and  sev- 
eral   times    has    attempted    to    escape    and    return 


home.  He  wants  to  go  back  to  the  "old  man"  and 
"old   woman,"   he  says. 

It  is  greatly  feared  that  the  boy  will  never  be 
tamed.  The  old  life  in  the  forest  constantly  calls 
him  to  return,  and  Pompey  frets  in  bondage  and 
longs  for   freedom. 

The  first  night  Pompey  passed  under  the  roof 
of  a  civilized  home  he  refused  to  undress  when  it 
came  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed.  He  had  always 
slept  in  his  "duds,"  he  said,  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  to  take  them  off.  Also 
he  at  first  refused  to  sleep  in  a  bed.  He  had  never 
done  so,  and  so  for  two  or  three  nights  he  curled 
up  on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep  like  a  dog.  He 
is  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds  around  him,  but  Pompey  will 
never  be  like  other  boys  and  girls  of  his  age  are. 
He  is  moody,  sullen,  and  far  from  being  bright. 
Civilization  does  not  appeal  to  him  in  any  way. — 
Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


INVENTIONS  DUB   TO  BOYS 


Oreat    Achievements    in    Science    and    Mechanics 
Brought  About  by  Youths. 

Capt.  Cody,  the  inventor  of  the  aeroplane  kite, 
who  recently  gave  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  his  new  man-lifting,  air  machines,  was 
considerably  astonished  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  trial,  a  couple  of  models  of  his  invention  came 
fluttering  gayly  over  the  grounds  from  outside. 

Subsequent  investigation,  says  Pearson's  Weekly, 
proved  that  the  tiny  duplicates  had  been  built  to 
scale  by  a  couple  of  precocious  Penge  youths,  who 
had  made  mental  notes  of  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Cody's  originals  were  constructed  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Palace  some  days  previously. 

The  boys  had  spent  the  whole  of  their  pocket 
money  in  materials,  had  occupied  their  spare  time 
in  putting  the  kites  together,  and  had  utilized  the 
spacious  coal  yard  attached  to  the  Penge  railway 
station  for  the  conduct  of  their  preliminary  ex- 
periments. 

Sir  John  Brown,  who  made  the  first  rolled  armor 
plates  for  modern  battleships,  was  but  a  lad  of 
sixteen  when  the  sight  of  a  carriage  worked  by  a 
spiral  spring  at  a  village  fair  suggested  to  him  the 
conical  spring  buffer  for  railway  trucks,  out  of 
which  alter  a  long  struggle,  he  ultimately  made 
a  fortune. 

Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  got 
the  germ  of  his  great  idea  from  seeing,  through  the 
interstices  of  a  hut,  an  old  negro  work  a  handsaw 
among  the   freshly  picked   cotton   stored  within. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  tore  the  lint  from  the  seed 
easily  and  quickly,  and  young  Whitney  (he  was 
barely  thirteen  at  the  time),  realized  at  once  that 
a  machine  working  a  number  of  similar  saws  sim- 
ultaneously would  revolutionize  the  cotton  growing 
industry. 

He  said  nothing  to  anybody,  but  set  to  work 
building  models  and  experimenting.  His  difficulties 
were  enormous,  for  he  not  only  had  to  make  his 
own  wheels,  cogs,  etc.,  but  he  had  also  first  to 
forge  his  own  tools,  and  even  to  manufacture  the 
paint  wherewith  to  color  his  many  plans  and 
drawings. 

But  he  succeeded  in  the  end,  and  though  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  other  hindrances  prevented  the 
invention  from  being  actually  placed  upon  the 
market  until  many  years  afterward,  the  first  com- 
plete  cotton   gin   ever  constructed   was   built   from 
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those  very  models  and  plans,  and  with  scarcely  a 
single  alteration. 

At  Attercliffe,  near  ShefBeld,  in  1760,  there  lived 
a  watchmaker  named  Huntsman,  whose  temper 
bad  often  been  tried  by  the  defective  qnality  of  the 
watch  springs  then  in  use. 

He  sometimes  wondered  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  make  these  articles  of  like  nature,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  be  could  only  melt 
a  piece  of  steel  and  cast  it  into  an  ingot,  its  com- 
position would  be  the  same  throughout. 

He  experimented,  and  at  last  succeeded.  The 
supply  created  the  demand.  And  ere  long  Hunts- 
man was  turning  out  cast  steel  ingots  by  the 
bundreds  of  tons,  and  reaping  a  fortune. 

The  workmen  in  the  mills  were  paid  very  high 
wages,  and  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  Nor  did  they 
betray  their  trust — at  least  not  wittingly. 

But  one  bitter  night  they  gave  shelter  to  a  wan, 
half  frozen  lad,  dressed  in  tattered  corduroys.  He 
asked  no  questions.  Indeed,  he  seemed  dozing  most 
of  the  time  in  the  warm  glow  of  the  furnaces. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  went  he  took  the  secret 
of  steel  casting  with  him,  and  within  half  a  dozen 
weeks  there  were  as  many  mill  owners  in  Sheffield 
working  the  new  process. 

Samuel  Crompton,  a  boy  of  16,  copied  the  beet 
features  of  the  spinning  machine  invented  by  Har- 
greaves  and  Arkwright,  added  to  them  some  of  hia 
own  and,  after  thirty  months  of  anxious  and  secret 
experimenting,  produced  the  first  spinning  mule — 
8o-callp<l  because  it  was  a  kind  of  a  hybrid  between 
Hargreavcs'  jenny  and  Arkwright 's  waterframe. 

The  raw  apprentice  lad  was,  however,  no  match 
in  cunning  for  the  cotton  lords,  who  soon  found  out 
the  secret  of  his  new  machine  and  shamelessly  rob- 
bed him  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity. 

Many  years  afterward,  it  is  true,  they  used  their 
influence  to  secure  for  him  a  Parliment  grant  of 
£5,000,  but  he  was  then  a  broken-hearted  and  dis- 
appointed man,  to  whom  the  money  came  too  late 
to  be  of  any  real  service. 

The  late  Sir  Isaac  Holden's  inventions  in  con- 
nection with  the  wool  combing  industry  have  almost 
obscured  from  the  public's  remembrance  the  fact 
that  he  was  also  the  originator  of  the  Incifer 
match. 

This  happened  while  filling  the  position  of  lec- 
turer on  chemistry  at  the  Castle  Street  Academy. 
Reading.  He  used  to  rise  at  4  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  pursue  his  studies  and  found  the  old  fash- 
ioned flint  and  steel  extremely  inconvenient.  So, 
one  day,  he  made  a  paste  of  phosphorus  and  other 
substances,  stuck  it  on  the  end  of  a  sliver  of 
wood  and  found  it  would  ignite  on  being  mbbed 
against  any  rough  substance.  . 

Holden  himself  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  his  discovery.  Not  so,  however,  a  pupil  of  his 
to  whom  he  showed  it.  This  youngster,  who 
chanced  to  be  the  son  of  a  London  manufacturing 
chemist,  at  once  wrote  to  his  father  about  it;  and 
shortly  after  Ineifer  matches  were  issued  to  the 
world. 

Lord  Armstrong  as  a  boy  was  intended  for  the 
law,  but  as  it  happened  there  was  a  water  wheel 
of  curious  construction  near  the  office  where  he 
worked,  and  the  man  who  owned  it  explained  its 
mechanism  to  the  inquisitive  lad.  He  also  ex- 
plained to  him  an  idea  he  had  for  utilizing  the  power 
of  falling  water  in  order  to  lift  great  weights. 

A  few  brief  words  set  young  Armstrong  think- 
ing. A  little  later  he  started  experimenting.  And 
the  result  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  perfected,  in 
due  course  of  time,  the  enormously  powerful  hy- 
draulic   crane,    which    has    rendered    possible    the 


ambitious     enterprises     of     the     modern     builder. 

Last,  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  comes  the  ease 
of  the  little  Italian  lad  Guglielmo  Marconi  who, 
through  seeing  a  conjurer  perform  certain  tricks 
by  means  of  electrical  agency,  was  enabled  not  so 
very  long  afterward  to  astonish  the  world  with 
wireless  telegraphy. 

His  first  experiments  were  carried  on  in  a  field 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  his  apparatus  consisted 
merely  of  ten  bucuit  boxes  set  up  on  poles  of  vary- 
ing heights,  one  of  which  was  connected  with  a 
crude  transmitter  and  the  other  with  an  equally 
crude  receiver,  both  of  his  own  manufacture. 

This  waa  in  1896,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  he  was  barely  21,  a  shy,  modest,  beard- 
less stripling  when  he  was  in  London  explaining  to 
the  greatest  scientists  of  the  age  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  century. — New  York  Sun. 


J\o  v^ry  smcLU  tn.an, 
from  tK«.*yTfest 

you  know, 
Dropped  far- far 

telow 
Jhe  plate  t^ey  should 
he,  oil  his  ck^st 

— ^Philadelphia  Inqtiirer. 
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A  BOY'S  OWN  WIRELESS  STATION 


LONDON'S  FASHIONABLE  PAGE 


Ourtain  Pole  and  Oas  Pipe  the  Outfit  of  a  Toung 
Brooklyn  Operator. 

The  only  wireless  telegraph  station  in  Brooklyn, 
except  that  maintained  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment at  the  navy  yard  to  keep  track  of  war 
vessels,  is  located  in  a  private  house  in  Borough 
Park  Section,  and  is  operateu  by  a  10-year-old  boy. 

The  young  operator  is  Ivan  Lee  and  the  station 
at  his  home,  1164  Forty-fourth  street. 

Young  Lee,  who,  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember, 
has  been  greatly  interested  in  mechanics  and  elec- 
trical contrivances,  became  absorbed  about  a  year 
ago  in  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy.  An 
article  in  a  scientific  magazine  describing  how  a 
station  could  be  established  at  a  small  expense  at- 
tracted his  attention  some  months,  ago,  and  he  at 
once  started  in  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  station  a  relative  made 
young  Ivan  a  present  of  an  induction  coil,  and  by 
degrees  he  gathered  the  other  materials,  and  a 
couple  of  months  ago  the  System  was  declared  to  be 
in  working  order. 

Young  Ivan's  first  experiments  consisted  in  send- 
ing and  receiving  messages  from  his  grandfather's 
store,  only  a  couple  of  blocks  away.  But  his  field 
was  gradually  extended,  until  now  he  is  not  only 
able  to  call  up  the  navy-yard  station,  but  fre- 
quently attunes  his  instrument  so  that  he  can  catch 
messages  from  stations  as  far  away  as  Paterson, 
K.  J.  He  has  also  been  able  to  catch  messages  from 
coastwise  steamers  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  they 
have  left  port. 

It  was  not  long  after  young  Lee  had  got  his 
station  in  working  order  that  the  operators  at  the 
navy  yard  discovered  that  a  mysterious  station 
had  sprung  into  existence;  but  it  was  not  until 
Ivan  made  a  visit  to  the  navy  yard  that  the  mys- 
tery was  explained. 

Young  Lee 's  bedroom  serves  both  as  a  receiving 
room  for  the  wireless  station  and  as  a  workshop. 
He  has  been  using  the  gas  pipe  for  a  ground  wire, 
but  believes  he  will  get  better  results  by  transfer- 
ring the  connections  to  the  water  pipe. 

A  curtain  pole  supports  the  many  circles  of 
small  copper  wire  that  furnishes  the  variable  in- 
ductive capacity. 

Two  other  makeshifts  are  a  jelly  jar,  which  in- 
cases the  battery  of  the  receiving  instrument,  and 
a  common  darning  needle,  which  plays  the  im- 
portant part  of  a  microphone  detector. 

Young  Lee,  who  is  a  student  at  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  is  making  arrangements  to 
install  a  wireless  station  in  the  school,  to  be  shown 
at  the  school  exhibition  in  June.  He  has  also 
made  many  experiments  along  the  line  of  the  X- 
ray. — New    York    World. 


JUVENILE  EEFOEM  SCHOOL 


The  Arkansas  Senate  Passes  Bill  Appropriating 
$50,000. 
Little  Bock. — The  senate,  recently,  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  8,  passed  the  bill  offered  by  Senator  Moore 
to  establish  a  reform  school  for  juvenile  criminals. 
The  governor,  attorney  general  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  are  to  have  the  management 
of  the  institution.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  for 
purchasing  160  acres  of  land.  The  bill  had  been 
asked  for  by  practically  every  convention  in  the 
state  and  was  advocated  in  Gov.  Davis'  message. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Beautiful  Boy  in  Great  Demand  for  Royalty  Mar- 
riages. 
Little  Maynard  Greyville,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Warwick,  has  probably 
taken  part  in  more  weddings  than  any  other  boy 
living.  He  is  such  a  handsome  youngster  that  for 
the  last  few  years  his  services  as  a  page  at  fashion- 
able London  marriages  have  been  in  almost  con- 
stant demand,  and  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  he 
could  recite  most  of  the  service  by  heart.  May- 
nard is  nearly  seven  years  old  and  getting  almost 
too  big  for  the  position  of  page  in  ordinary  so- 
ciety, which  will  probably  be  filled  when  Maynard 
"retires"  by  little  Lord  Uffington,  the  son  of  the 
American  Countess  of  Craven. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


THROW  NO  SWEETS  TO  PARISIAN  CHILDREN 


Hygienic  Committee  Declares  Christening  Candies 
Roll  in  Dust  and  Are  Filled  with  Pepper. 
Paris. — Acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  hygiene,  the  prefect  of  police  is  about 
to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  in  Paris  the  ancient 
custom  of  throwing  sweets  to  children  in  the  streets 
on  the  occasion  of  christenings.  The  practice  is 
declared  unhealthy,  as  the  sweets  are  rolled  in  the 
dust,  and  also  practical  jokers  filled  them  with 
pepper  or  ginger. — Chicago  Tribune. 


He  Shut  the  Fire  In. 
A  bright  Pelham  lad  was  given  a  dime  the  other 
day  by  a  visitor  to  whom  he  had  been  exhibited  as 
the  pride  of  the  household.  The  youngster  prompt- 
ly lost  the  coin  under  the  bed  in  his  room,  and  in 
searching  for  it  with  a  lighted  candle  set  fire  to 
the  bedding.  He  found  the  dime  and  went  down- 
stairs without  saying  a  word  about  the  conflagra- 
tion. A  few  minutes  later  the  head  of  the  house 
sniffed  suspiciously.  "I  smell  smoke,''  he  remarked. 
"Something's  burning."  "It's  my  room,"  admit- 
ted the  youthful  prodigy,  "but,"  he  added  reas- 
suringly, with  a  flash  of  the  brightness  in  which 
the  family  took  so  much  pride,  "the  fire  can't  get 
out.  I  closed  the  door  tight."  The  Fire  De- 
partment arrived  in  time  to  save  the  house. — Phila- 
delphia Becord. 


Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes. 
Nellie  (aged  five) — "Mamma,  do  you  really  and 

truly  love  mef  " 

Mamma  (a  widow) — "Of  course  I  do,  dear." 
Nellie — "Then  won't  you  please  marry  the  man 

who  owns  the  candy  store  t" 

Little  Margie — "Mamma,  do  you  think  grandpa 
has  really  gone  to  heaven?" 

Mamma — "Certainly,  my   dear." 

Little  Margie — ' '  Well,  I  guess  he  sueaks  out  once 
in  a  while  to  smoke  his  pipe." 

"Now  ,  sir,"  said  the  indignant  mother  to  her 
naughty  five-year-old  son,  "I'm  going  to  give  you 
a  good  whipping." 

"If  you'll  cut  it  out,  mamma,"  rejoined  the 
diplomatic  youngster,  "I'll  use  my  influence  with 
papa  to  get  you  a  new  sealskin  sack." — Chicago 
News. 
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Nature's  Mistakes 


CBEEOAN'8  EXPEKIENCE 


I 


Shot  Throngli  ttae  Boof  of  the  North  Biy«r  Tunnel  by 
an  Explosion  and  Lands  Safely. 

One  of  the  moat  unique  accidents,  probably,  that 
ever  occurred  was  that  involving  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  North  River  in  New  York. 
The  incident  occurred  among  a  gang  of  workmen  in 
the  tunnel,  and  was  described  as  follows  in  the  New 
York  Sun: 

The  squad  had  just  begun  work  when  Creegan 
caught  an  unusual  sound  above  the  grind  of  the 
machinery — a  crackling  and  crumpling,  intensified 
by  the  heavy,  painful  air.  He  began  to  search  the 
walls.  Above  his  head  the  ooze  was  seething  and 
shifting  and  water  was  beginning  to  trickle  in  big 
drops. 

"The  bags,  boys  I"  yelled  Creegan.  Hayes  jam- 
med a  bag  of  bay  against  the  weakened  spot,  and 
held  hard.  Creegan  started  for  another  bag — and 
just  then  it  all  happened. 

A  jump  of  air  like  the  breath  of  an  explosion 
slung  Hayes,  Eagan  and  Pridley  against  the  wall; 
but  Creegan,  with  his  arms  above  his  head,  shot 
straight  up  into  the  air.  His  companions,  recover- 
ing from  the  shock,  saw  Creegan 's  feet  and  calves 
kicking  vehemently,  hanging  from  a  hole  in  the 
roof. 

For  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  minute  the  three 
workmen  hesitated.  Creegan  was  plugging  that 
hole.  If  they  drew  out  the  plug,  in  would  come 
the  river.  All  of  a  sudden,  fate  decided  it.  There 
was  a  rush  and  roar;  Creegan 's  feet  went  on  up, 
and  the  river  began  to  flood  the  compartment.  The 
rush  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  and  their 
ears  sang  with  tlfe  return  ot  normal  air  pressure  in 
the  chamber.  Just  then  their  comrades  rushed  in 
through  the  lock  and  rescued  them. 

This  is  what  had  happened  to  Creegan.  The 
leak  had  hurst  in  an  unexpected  spot.  The  com- 
pressed air  had  rushed  up  to  find  an  outlet  through 
the  river,  and  carried  him  with  it.  But  his  body 
plugged  the  hole,  the  mud  and  pebbles  of  the  river 
bed  choking  him  and  the  air  prening  on  him  from 
below. 

An  eternal  minute  he  hung  there,  and  did  some 
awfully  quick  thinking.  He  knew  that  be  couldn't 
get  back — the  air  pressure  was  too  strong.  His 
only  hope  was  to  butt  his  way  through  the  river 
bed.  He  had  gone  up  with  his  hands  above  his 
head.  Frantically  he  jabbed  and  swung  at  the 
mud.  And  just  as  he  felt  the  last  air  in  his  lungs 
going,  he  got  free. 

With  an  awful  lunge  he  went  up.  He  saw  the 
light;  he  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  Brooklyn  shore; 
and  he  was  flattened  out  on  the  river,  trying 
feebly  to  get  bis  oreath  and  to  swim  at  the  same 
time. 

A  lot  of  longshoremen  of  the  Woodruff  ware- 
houses, at  the  foot  of  Joralemon  street,  saw  the 
geyser  rise  in  the  air,  carrying  mud,  boards,  rocks, 
hay — and  a  man.  They  saw  him  splash  back  into 
the  water  and  try  to  swim.  In  two  seconds  they 
bad  untied  a  boat  and  were  rowing  out  to  bim. 
Creegan  had  strength  to  catch  a  line  and  draw  him- 
self into  the  boat. 


"Are  you  hurtt"  they  said. 

"I  am  not,"  said  Creegan.  "but  ye  eud  skate 
on  me,  I'm  that  cold." 

"How  did  it  happen t"  they  asked. 

"How  did  Paddy's  pig  get  loose f"  asked  Cree- 
gan. "Get  me  something  to  take  away  the  taste 
of  mud.      B-r-rl    I'm  that  eoldl" 

The  police  and  the  ambulance  surgeons  and  the 
workmen  all  tried  to  do  something  for  Creegan  the 
hero,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  to  do.  The 
three  men  who  stayed  behind  in  the  compartment, 
with  their  bruises  and  their  fright,  needed  a  great 
deal  more  attention.  Creegan  had  a  cut  on  his  head 
sewed  up,  accepted  a  few  drinks,  and  permitted  the 
company  to  give  him  a  day  off  to  rest  up.  They 
wanted  to  send  him  over  to  Jersey  in  an  ambulance. 

"What  fort"  asked  Creegan.  Escorted  by  ad- 
miring friends,  be  took  trolley  for  Manhattan  and 
a  ferry  for  Jersey. 

Now,  over  in  Henderson  street,  Jersey  City,  they 
are  mostly  tunnel  workers.  The  news  came  ahead 
of  Creegan.  Every  tunnel  worker  who  was  out  of 
a  job  or  had  a  day  off  packed  into  McMann's 
saloon,  which  did  a  Christmas  business.  By  the 
time  Creegan  had  been  wept  over  by  his  mother 
and  reproached  by  his  sister,  had  washed  up,  combed 
his  hair  and  put  on  a  white  shirt  without  a  collar, 
a  delegation  of  neighbors  called  and  insisted  on 
escorting  him   to   McMann's.     He   sat  on   a  table. 


--^'     '^v 
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M.\X   HUKLED  THROUGH  BIVEB  BOTTOM  TO 
SURFACE. 

The  accompanying  diagram  indicates  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  remarkable  experience  of  a  tunnel 
worker  in  New  York  recently.  A  broken  air  tube, 
used  in  the  tunneling,  propelled  him  through  the 
muddy  river  bottom,  up  through  the  water  and  sent 
him  high  above  the  surface.  He  lives  to  tell  of 
his  remarkable  experience.  His  companions  in  the 
broken  air  tube  below  were-  rescued.  While  in  the 
water  the  man  says  he  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault.— Philadelphia  North   American. 
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pale  and  wabbly,  but  still  game,  and  talked  about 
it  whenever  they  gave  him  an  opening. 

"Glory  be!"  said  Creegan,  "that  I  went  up  with 
me  hands  forninst  me.  'Twasn't  much  more'n  a 
minute,  just  as  long  as  a  man  can  carry  his  breath 
in  him,  but  it  was  like  days  an '  days.  I  thought  I 
was  gone.     I  opened  my  mouth  to   say  'good-by' 

"Poor  lad,  and  no  priest  there!"  cried  a  pious 
neighbor. 

' '  And  it  was  stuck  full  o '  mud  an '  pebbles.  And 
then  I  thought  that,  if  I  plugged  hard  enough,  up 
I'd  go.  And  I  plugged.  I'll  say  that  for  meself. 
And  up  I  went.  The  nex'  thing  I  knew  I  was  see- 
in'  light  and  blinkin'  the  mud  out  o'  me  eyes  away 
up  somewhere.     Up  I  went  and  down  I  came." 

"An'  what  were  ye  thinkin'  about,  Dick?" 
asked  the  bartender. 

"I  was  thinkin',"  said  Dick  Creegan.  "I  was 
pastin'  that  mud,  Denny,  the  way  I  used  to  paste 
yer  face  in  school.  But  when  I  landed  in  the  water, 
all  right  side  up,  and  stretched  out  me  legs  they 
was  there,  and  pulled  in  me  ar-rms  and  they  was 
all  there,  I  begun  thinkin'  that  ye  can't  kill  an 
Irishman. ' ' 

Frank  Kelley  was  moved  to  order  more  drinks — • 
to  the  Irish. 

"An'  I've  been  thinkin'  since,"  said  Dick,  that 
I  didn't  fall.  Nobody  that  saw  me  poppin'  out  like 
a  cherry  stone  could  say  I  fell.     I  was  pushed." 

Still  game,  Creegan  smiled  weakly  and  applied 
himselt  to  a  beer. 

A  few  more  beers  and  Creegan  was  ready  to  go 
home  for  a  rest. — New  York  Sun. 


TALLEST   MAN  SINCE  THE   TITANS 


A   Russian   Giant   Measures   Nine   Feet   and   Two 
Inches  in  Height. 

Londoners  have  an  opportunity  of  gazing  on  the 
tallest  man  in  the  world. 

Machnow,  who  has  arrived  at  the  London  Hip- 
podrome, is  a  Russian  who  out-giants  all  other 
giants.  He  stands  9  feet  2%  inches  in  his  socks — 
specially  woven  for  him — and  the  rest  of  him, 
except  his  neck,  is  in  proportion. 

The  giant  gold  ring  which  he  wears  on  his  finger 
weighs  nearly  half  a  pound  and  would  make  a  re- 
spectable collar  for  a  prize  fox  terrier. 

His  frock  coat  contains  enough  material  to  clothe 
three  ordinary  men,  and  he  wears  a  size  in  hats 
hitherto  undreamed  of  in  Bond  street.  The  only 
parts  of  his  raiment  which  have  not  to  be  made 
specially  for  him  are  his  collars,  in  which  he  takes 
15%  inches. 

During  his  stay  in  London  he  can  never  travel 
in  a  hansom,  an  omnibus,  or  a  railway  vehicle.  He 
will  be  compelled  either  to  walk  or  to  ride  in  a 
motor  car,  or  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus. 

When  he  is  at  sea  he  has  to  sleep  on  deck,  for 
no  bunk  has  ever  been  constructed  long  enough  to 
hold  him. 

When  Machnow  goes  to  the  tailor's  the  man  who 
has  the  important  and  onerous  task  of  fitting  him 
has  to  use  a  stepladder.  The  measurements  which 
set  the  whole  establishment  agape  are:  Neck  to 
waist,  32  inches;  total  length  of  coat,  65  inches; 
across  the  shoulders  (behind),  31  inches;  shoulder 
to  elbow,  36  inches;  total  length  of  sleeve,  55^4 
inches;  across  chest,  30  inches;  around  chest,  60 
inches;  waist,  55  inches;  trousers  (inside  leg),  50 
inches;  trousers  (outside  leg),  72  inches;  trousers 
(around  bottom),  30  inches;  thigh,  40  inches. 


When  the  tired  little  tailor  who  took  the  giant 'a 
measurements  in  London  sat  down  to  rest  and 
gasped  his  order  for  black  broadcloth  for  the  suit 
the  order  ran  round  the  shop  in  wondering  echoes: 
"Fifteen  yards,  double  width." 

A  cast  of  the  giant's  hand  has  been  taken.  From 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  wrist  the  cast 
measures  nineteen  and  one-half  inches.  His  foot  is 
twenty-four  inches  long. 

Machnow  is  23  years  old,  and  is  still  growing. 
He  weighs  450  pounds. 

He  sleeps  long,  which  means  literally  that  ho 
requires  four  ordinary  bedsteads,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  that  this  huge  couch  is  covered  by  six 
pairs  of  sheets  sewed  together  with  a  cord,  because 
one  kick  from  the  giant's  big  toe  would  disrupt  a 
seam  sewed  with  thread  that  would  resist  the 
nightmare  attacks  of  ordinary  humans. 

Machnow  dines  from  an  extension  table  that  is 
always  extended  to  its  full  size  for  his  comfort. 
He  eats  five  meals  a  day,  the  lightest,  which  he 
calls  his  ' '  snack  before  taking  a  nap, ' '  consists  of 
two  and  one-half  quarts  of  milk,  with  two  and  three- 
quarter  dozen  eggs  beaten  up  in  it.  After  this  wee 
draught  he  sleeps  lightly  for  half  an  hour  and 
awakes  hungry  for  the  dinner  he  finds  waiting  on 
the  extension  table  for  him. 

His  usual  breakfast  is  said  to  consist  of  two 
quarts  of  milk,  twelve  eggs  and  two  large  loaves. 
His  lunch  consists  of  three  pounds  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, five  pounds  of  potatoes  and  a  quart  of  beer. 
For  dinner  he  frequently  has  soup,  from  three  to 
five  pounds  of  meat,  vegetables,  three  pounds  of 
bread  and  two  quarts  of  beer.  His  supper  is  com- 
paratively light-— ten  to  fifteen  eggs,  bread  and  but- 
ter and  a  quart  of  tea. 

Feodor  Machnow  comes  from  an  old  Bussian 
family  whose  ancestors  were  emigrants  from  Syria. 
His  parents,  as  well  as  his  two  brothers  and  one 
sister,  are  all  of  normal  size.  His  grandfather, 
though  a  large  man,  was  not  a  giant,  but  there 
is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  earliest  generations 
of  the  family  was  made  up  of  men  of  immense 
stature  and  women  who  were  enlarged  editions  of 
the  Juno  type. 

Among  the  notes  of  Prof.  Von  Luschan's  exam- 
ination are  these:  the  boots,  which  scarcely  reach 
his  Knees,  come  to  the  waist  of  a  jnan  six  feet  tall, 
and  a  12-year-old  boy  of  average  size  can  hide  in 
one  of  them.  Through  the  ring  which  he  wears 
on  the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  half-dollar 
can  be  passed.  A  steel  spring  mattress  four  times 
the  ordinary  size  must  be  built  for  him  wherever 
he  goes,  because  the  proportions  of  the  mattress  are 
so  unwieldy  that  it  cannot  be  carried  in  a  baggage 
car. — New  York  American. 


NEW  FEEAKS  IN  TWINS 


Bohemian  Sisters  Stranger  Than  the  Siamese. — Two 
Distinct  Individualities. 

London. — Since  the  famous  Siamese  twins  visited 
London  no  stranger  specimen  of  a  physiological 
freak  has  been  seen  here  than  the  Bohemian  sisters, 
Eosa  and  Josefa  Blazek,  who  are  now  exhibiting 
themselves.  Anatomically,  they  are  a  more  re- 
markable example  of  a  united  couple  than  their 
Eastern  predecessors.  The  two  latter  were  joined 
together  by  a  thick,  fleshy  ligament  near  the  chest. 
The  adhesion  in  the  case  of  the  Bohemian  sisters, 
begins  at  the  hips  and  terminates  slightly  above 
the  waist.  Naturally,  the  abdominal  organs  being 
shared  in  common,  any  attempt  at  a  surgical  sev- 
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«nme«  would  be  oat  of  the  question.  "Anil  in 
death  they  were  not  divided"  will  be  the  fitting 
conclusion  of  their  epitaph  some  day.  Meanwhile 
they  find  some  consolation  for  the  enforced  con- 
nection in  the  fact  that  it  enables  them  easily  to 
make  a  far  better  living  than  either  could  ever 
expect  to  make  on  her  own  account.  There  are  none 
to  compete  with  them. 

They  were  born  twenty-six  years  ago,  and,  de- 
spite the  singular  fashion  in  which  their  anatomies 
are  mixed,  they  have  always  enjoyed  vigorous 
health,  save  for  occasional  temporary  ailments. 
Nor  do  these  affect  them  both  at  the  same  time.  Re- 
cently Bosa  was  laid  up  for  several  days  with  in- 
fluenza, while  Josefa  escaped  it  entirely,  though, 
of  course,  she  had  to  take  to  bed  with  the  invalid. 
They  are  possessed  of  distinct  individualities.  In 
taste,  temperament,  and  intellect  they  differ  for 
more  widely  than  is  often  the  case  with  twins  who 
do  not  share  their  corporeal  existence.  Bosa  is 
fond  of  sweet  things,  while  Josefa  does  not  care  for 
them;  Kosa  is  restless  and  animated,  and  endowed 
with  abundance  of  nerves,  while  Josefa  is  of  a 
more  sedate  disposition  and  disposed  to  take  life 
as  easy  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Their  dis- 
similarities of  temperament  are  shown  in  that  por- 
tion of  their  physiques  which  each  may  call  her  ex- 
elusive  property.  Josefa  is  the  taller  and  stouter 
of  the  two,  and  is  fuller  in  the  face.  In  their 
childhood  days  their  existence  was  one  of  eternal 
variance,  and  quarrels  between  them  were  frequent. 
They  generally  ended  in  Rosa,  the  stronger-willed 
of  the  pair,  getting  her  way.  If  Rosa  wanted  to 
go  one  way  and  Josefa  another,  the  matter  was 
usually  settled  by  Rosa  picking  her  reluctant  sister 
off  the  ground  and  carrying  her,  kicking,  in  the 
desired  direction.  But  as  often  happens  with  a 
badly  mated  husband  and  wife,  joined  together  for 
better  or  worse,  experience  has  reconciled  them  to 
their  union,  and  they  now  get  along  well  together. 

"In  fact,"  as  Rosa  said  laughingly  to  a  visitor, 
' '  we  are  very  much  attached  to  one  another  in 
every  respect." 

In  the  matter  of  dress  their  tastes  differ  aa  in 
other  things,  but  that  has  been  settled  by  a  com- 
promise, Uke  everything  that  pertains  to  their 
joint  lives. 

"Three  days  ont  of  seven,"  said  Josefa,  "we 
wear  my  favorite  dress  and  on  the  other  four  days 
we  don  those  which  Boaa  prefers.  Bosa  has  the 
extra  aay  because  she  is  cleverer  than  I. ' ' 

Rosa  has  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  which  enables 
her  to  get  a  deal  of  fun  out  of  their  unique  com- 
pulsory association.  This  led  her,  in  Paris,  to  put 
to  a  practical  test  the  question  whether  they  were 
legally  one  or  two  persons.  For  a  railroad  journey 
she  bought  one  ticket. 

"But,"  she  explained,  "the  company  evidently 
regarded  us  as  two  persons,  for  they  sued  my  better 
half — as  I  call  Josefa,  because  she  is  the  bigger — 
for  her  fare,  and  the  judge  decided  against  her. 
Legally,  therefore,  we  have  been  adjudged  two 
persons,  whatever  view  the  doctors  may  take  of 
the  matter." 

Incidentally,  the  story  shows  that  the  Bohemian 
twins  have  the  benefit  of  a  wideawake  press  agent, 
and,  as  they  have  attained  some  proficiency  on  the 
violin  and  play  duets  together,  they  are  likely  to 
prove  a  drawing  card  at  the  music  balls. 

Not  the  least  of  the  odd  things  about  them  is 
the  fact  that,  although  of  necessity  their  whole 
lives  have  been  passed  side  by  side,  they  have  never 
looked  each  other  squarely  in  the  face.  To  ex- 
change glances  in  this  fashion  is  for  them  a  physi- 
cal impossibility. — Washington  Post. 


BATS   29   BANANAS   TOE   FBIZE 


HtmUngton,  L.  I.,  Victor  Might  Have  Quit  at  23, 
But  Insists  on  Doing  On. 

The  people  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  have  of  late 
been  enjoying  a  novel  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  a  banana  eating  contest.  The  contestants  were 
George  Phillips,  a  former  Brooklyn  boy;  Frank 
Smith  of  Brooklyn,  and  Edward  Briggs.  There 
are  no  restrictions,  the  only  requirements  of  the 
match  being  to  devour  as  many  bananas  as  pos- 
sible. A  silver  dollar  is  the  prize.  At  the  start 
the  fruit  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  dozen  the  contestants 
straightened  up  and  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from 
the  onlookers.  Phillips  was  the  first  to  start  in 
on  the  second  dozen.  From  that  moment  it  was 
seen  he  was  to  be  the  winner,  be  had  such  a  clean 
way  of  disposing  of  the  fruit.  Two  movements  of 
the  hand  removed  the  outer  covering  as  the  jaws 
disposed  of  the  fruit. 

While  Phillips  was  masticating  his  twenty-second 
banana  Briggs  was  nibbling  in  a  half-hearted  way 
at  his  twenty-first.  He  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Phillips,  and,  noting  how  easy  he  was  going,  saw 
he  could  not  overtake  him.  "Enoagh,"  came  in 
smothered  tones,  and  it  was  all  over.  Smith,  the 
only  real  Brooklyn  representative,  had  fallen  by 
the  way  at  No.  15. 

Phillips  resented  any  insinuations  that  he  would 
have  stopped  at  tw  nty-three,  and  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  them  he  ate  an  extra  half  dozen. 
While  recounting  his  gastronomical  feats  it  may 
be  stated  that  Phillips  holds  the  ice  cream  record 
also.  He  ate  a  quart  of  cream  in  fifty  seconds  flat. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


WONDEBFUL   EHBT7MATI0 


Van   Pelt   Is   a   Modem   Miracle   and   Can    Sweat 
Chalk. 

One  of  the  modem  miracles  is  "Gil"  S.  Van 
Pelt,  formerly,  in  the  original  of  1680,  Von  Pelt. 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  is  a  retired  millionaire,  living  at  No. 
121  East  Sixty-ninth  street.  He  paid  $15,000  for 
his  residence  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  now 
refuses  a  standing  offer  of  $70,000  for  it.  In  a 
few  months  the  number  of  his  years  will  equal  the 
number  of  the  street;  that  is,  he  is  nearly  69  years 
old.  He  has  had  rheumatism  ever  since  he  was  9, 
and  can  sweat  out  a  pint  of  chalk  on  short  notice. 
Soon  after  arriving  at  a  voting  age  he  learned 
that  rheumatic  pains  could  be  relieved  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphine.  He  bought  a  syringe 
and  in  a  brief  period  became  a  confirmed  morphine- 
maniac.  His  regular  dose  soon  got  to  be  ten  grains 
of  morphine  a  day,  enough  to  kill  ten  ordinary 
men. 

Mr.  van  Pelt,  whose  color  is  like  a  fresh  young 
girl's,  and  whose  vigor,  even  on  a  stout  cane,  is 
apparent,  drinks,  he  says,  about  one  gallon  of 
whisky  a  week  at  his  home  and  feels  good  over 
it.  He  never  touches  a  cigar,  but  is  a  veritable 
fiend  after  cigarettes,  which  he  imports  from  Egypt 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  In  smoking  these  he 
does  not  inhale  into  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  his 
fingers  never  come  in  contact  with  the  article.  Ha 
uses  a  delicate  little  silver  arrangement  like  a 
button  ho.:>K  to  hold  the  cigarette,  which  he  smokea 
from  end  to  end. 

I  can  tell  this  story  beeanse  death  lifts  the  em- 
bargo.   The  physician  who  eared  for  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
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for  more  than  a  quarter  century  was  the  late  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Loomis.  One  day  death  seemed  to  stalk 
in.  There  were  Loomis,  a  trained  nurse  and  the 
undertaker  in  the  room  as  the  old  man  was  passing 
away.  Loomis  said  to  the  undertaker:  "He'll  be 
dead  in  15  minutes,  and  you  want  to  lay  him  out 
immediately  on  a  rubber  sheet,  because  he'll  be 
rotten  oefore  you  know  it."  Van  Pelt  had  just 
enough  life  in  him  to  hear  this,  but  the  cold-blooded 
announcement  quickened  his  circulation,  and  he  re- 
solved upon  this:  "I'll  outlive  the  whole  d — d  gang 
— Loomis,  the  nurse  and  the  undertaker." 

Three  days  later  Loomis  called  and  found  Van 
Pelt  still  alive.  "The  old  villain!  He's  got  a  most 
wonderful  vitality.  He  ought  to  have  died  three 
days  ago!"  So  said  the  great  physician.  And  for 
the  second  time  the  undertaker  was  instructed  to 
lay  him  out  on  a  rubber  sheet.  So  Van  Pelt  died. 
His  heart  ceased  to  beat.  When  everybody  else 
had  left  the  death  chamber  Mrs.  Van  Pelt  came  in, 
leaned  over  the  corpse,  clasped  her  hands,  looked 
to  heaven  and  cried  aloud  in  her  grief:  "Oh,  Gil!" 
Van  Pelt  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "I  won't  die! 
I  just  won't!"  His  wife's  voice  called  him  back 
from  the  grave.  It  was  like  an  electric  shock.  His 
nerves  tingled.  His  circulation  was  re-established. 
He  sat  up,  he  got  up,  he  took  food,  he  walked,  he 
lived.  Loomis 'is  dead;  the  trained  nurse  is  dead; 
the  undertaker  is  dead.  And  the  old  man  gets 
down  to  Wall  street  once  in  a  while  and  declares 
he  will  live  to  be  100. — New  York  Press. 


TINIEST  MIDGETS  TO  WED 


The  Cute  Little  Bomance  of  the  Smallest  Lovers  in 
the   World. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Anna 
Mihoily  of  Eoumania  to  Mr.  Paul  Horompo  of 
Budapest. 

Under  the  ' '  cutest  little ' '  type  in  a  Boston  paper 
a  fortnight  ago  lurked  the  "cutest  little"  romance 
— the  love  story  of  the  two  littlest  people  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Horompo  is  known  to  the  show-going  world 
of  America  and  Europe  as  Colonel  Paul,  while  Miss 
Mihoily  is  famous  on  two  continents  as  Princess 
Anna,  the  midget.  Colonel  Paul  is  but  eighteen 
inches  tall,  while  Princess  Anna  is  nineteen  inches 
in  height. 

Besides  these  two  little  people  Colonel  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  wife,  the  most  famous  midgets  of  a 
generation  ago,  would  be  giants.  Even  a  four- 
year-old  child  standing  beside  the  midget  lovers 
looks  like  a  grownup  person. 

But,  small  as  these  lilliputians  are,  they  have  had 
as  stormy  a  romance  as  any  two  fond  lovers  of 
normal  size.  Small  of  body  as  they  are,  they  have 
as  bright  minds  as  big  people,  with  all  the  emotions 
of  love  and  jealousy  common  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. This  very  fact  has  caused  some  very  droll 
incidents  to  disturb  the  courtship  of  the  two  little 
lovers. 

These  midgets  are  so  very  small  that  most  people 
look  at  them  as  mere  babies.  Women  have  an  un- 
controllable impulse  to  pick  up  Colonel  Paul  and 
kiss  him — a  thing  that  throws  the  poor  little  Prin- 
cess Anna  into  a  fit  of  jealous  prostration.  She 
has  been  known  to  faint,  have  to  be  carried  off  the 
stage  and  put  under  a  doctor's  care,  after  seeing 
her  fiance  picked  up  and  fondled  by  a  bevy  of 
young  women  not  as  old  as  herself,  and  she  but  23. 

Colonel  Paul's  heartstrings  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  torn  into  shreds  at  the  sight  of 


his  fair  heart's  love  gathered  up  in  the  arms  of  a 
big  burly  man  and  kissed  and  hugged  as  if  she 
were  a  baby,  or  worse  yet,  as  if  she  were  his  sweet- 
heart. 

A  very  painful  incident  of  this  sort  happened 
when  they  returned  from  a  European  trip  last 
spring.  The  ship's  doctor  picked  up  the  princess 
and  kissed  her.  Colonel  Paul,  who  was  standing 
by,  flew  at  the  doctor  and  kicked  his  ankles.  That 
was  about  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  The  chival- 
rous doctor  instantly  apologized  to  the  little  man. 
But  for  three  days  he  would  not  speak  to  the  doctor. 
Colonel  Paul  was  even  cold  toward  the  princess, 
apparently  thinking  that  she  had  encouraged  the 
doctor's  approaches. 

Colonel  Paul  and  Princess  Anna  have  known  each 
other  for  three  years,  ever  since  they  began  their 
world's  tour  in  Germany,  that  length  of  time  ago. 
He  was  a  mere  boy  then,  but  18  years  old — and 
sixteen  inches  tall.  He  then  looked  up  to  the 
Princess  Anna  as  a  young  lady,  for  she  was  20 
years  old  and  three  inches  taller  than  he  was.  But 
since  then  he  has  "grown  up"  to  be  a  young  man. 
He  is  now  eighteen  inches,  probably  as  tall  as  he 
ever  will  be,  and  he  stands  just  about  on  a  level 
with  the  princess. 

Within  three  years  he  has  made  a  fortune  of 
$25,000.  He  has  bought  a  great  estate  with  a 
vintage  upon  it  in  his  native  town  of  Cheglet  in 
Hungary.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
think  of  getting  married  upon  coming  of  agef — 
New  York  American. 


LIVED  UPON  THE  ODOR  OF  ROSES 


"Detective  Waggled  Her  Big  Toe. — Took  no  Solid 
Food  for  a  Month." 

Chicago,  111., — In  the  trial  of  Inga  Hanson, 
charged  with  trying  to  defraud  a  street-car  com- 
pany with  alleged  injuries,  Mrs.  White,  a  nurse, 
testified: 

"For  a  month  Inga  Hanson  did  not  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  food,  so  far  as  I  know. ' ' 

"If  she  took  no  solid  or  liquid  food,  upon  what 
did  she  live?"  asked  Special  Counsel  Franklin  B. 
Hussey. 

' '  The  odor  of  roses, ' '  replied  Mrs.  White.  ' '  She 
would  crush  them  in  her  hand  and  sniff  their  per- 
fume for  minutes  at  a  time.  Her  bed  was  covered 
constantly  with  rose  leaves,  out  of  which  she 
crushed  and  inhaled  the  fragrance.  She  kept  roses 
in  her  room  always.  She  said  the  fragrance 
strengthened  her.  I  know  she  seemed  wonderfully 
braced  up  after  breathing  the  odor." 

"Where  did  she  get  the  roses?"  asked  Mr. 
Hussey. 

' '  Some  of  them  she  bought.  Her  friends  brought 
her  many.  House  detective  Will  Palmer  often  gave 
her  roses." 

"How  did  he  present  them  to  hert"  asked  Mr. 
Hussey. 

"Standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  he  would 
waggle  her  big  toe  to  let  her  know  he  was  there, 
and  then  put  the  roses  in  her  hand.  When  her  big 
toe  was  waggled  Inga  knew  it  was  Detective  Pal- 
mer  with    roses. 

"For  the  first  three  weeks  she  was  totally  blind. 
Then  I  took  her  hand,  and  with  it  formed  big  letters. 
If  she  understood  she  shook  her  head. 

"She  recovered  partial  sight  in  her  right  eye  in 
April.  Then  she  read  by  looking  sidewise.  Later 
she  was  able  to  follow  conversations  by  watching 
the  lips. 
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' '  After  the  flnt  few  weeks  the  remained  in  bed 
all  the  time,  and  I  never  saw  her  move  except  her 
right   arm." — Cincinnati    Enquirer, 


A  MATHEBIATIOAL  IDIOT 


Works  DUDcult  Problems,  Yet  Belongs  to  an  Insane 
Fratemlcy. 
Hamburg. — Before  the  medical  society  ' '  a  perfect 
idiot ' '  was  produced,  who  is  able  to  outdistance  the 
most  reliable  figurer  in  the  wide  world.  He  is  25 
years  old,  of  good  physique,  but  mentally  un- 
balanced. For  the  benefit  of  the  doctors  he  mul- 
tiplifil  and  Rubtracted  .1,  4,  5  and  6  figured  ex- 
amples without  toe  least  difficulty  and  with  absolute 
accuracy.  Questioned  as  to  the  day  of  certain 
dates  during  the  past  year  or  past  century,  he 
answered  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  count- 
ing the  leap  years.  As  an  adding  machine  he 
does  wonders,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  has  no 
sense  whatever.  His  greatest  delight  is  to  hoe  po- 
tatoes and  count  them,  1133  in  a  sack.  He  is  a 
member  of  an  insane  fraternity  of  1200,  and  spends 
his  time  going  from  one  to  the  other,  congratulating 
him  or  her  on  their  birthday  or  nameday,  all  of 
which  he  keeps  in  his  bead. — €t.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


YOXTTH    HAS    TWO    HEARTS 


One  on  Left  and  Other  on  Bight  Side  of  Alleged 
Vagrant. 
Des     Moines. — When     Frank     Craig,     a     youth 
who  claims  Centreville  as  his  home,  appeared  be- 


fore Justice  Duncan  charged  with  vagrancy  he 
asked  that  a  physician  examine  him. 

"I  am  told  by  doctors  that  I  have  two  hearts," 
he  said,  "and  that  if  I  do  not  have  fresh  air  eon- 
sUntly  I   will   die." 

City  Physician  Miller  and  Dr.  Howard  Gray 
looked  the  boy  over  and  reported  that  he  had 
exactly  the  same  heart  pulsations  on  right  and  left 
sides,  and  there  was  every  external  evidence  of 
two  hearts  working.  They  asked  to  be  given  cus- 
tody of  Craig  that  his  case  might  be  investigated 
by  the  medical  department  of  Drake  University 
and  other  colleges. 

The  young  man  was  turned  over  to  their  custody. 
Doctors  say  medical  books  record  three  or  four 
such   eases. — New   York   World. 


UKB  THE  SIAMESE  TWINS 


Babies  Strangely  Joined  Bom  in  Bichmond,  Va. — 
Lived   Only   a   Short   Time. 

Bichmond,  Ya.  —  Efforts  have  proven  vain  to 
keep  alive  twins  born  here  a  few  days  ago  who 
were  a  duplication  of  the  famous  Siamese  twins. 
The  babies,  born  to  a  well-known  family  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  were  even  more  closely 
joined  than  the  Siamese.  They  had  separate  heads, 
legs  and  arms,  but  their  bodies  were  so  nearly 
joined  that  they  formed  practically  one  body. 

The  phenomenon  was  given  to  the  University 
College  of  Medicine  and  will  be  kept  on  exhibition. 
— New  York  San. 


With  and  Without  Meter 


Hochl 
laere  was  a  gay  wooer  named  Hoch, 
Who  proposed  to  rich  widows  when  ' '  broke. ' ' 
So   bright   was  his  wit. 
That  he  made  a  great  hit. 
Now  be  wishes  he  never  had  spoke. 

W.  F.  Lewis  in  Chicago  Beeord-Herald. 


PROFESSIONAL  JEALOUSY 

No  matter  how  brightly  the  shoeblack  may  polish. 
At  the  next  corner  waits,  all  his  fame  to  demolish. 
Another  ihoeblack,  who  points  down  to  your  feet, 
Ignoring  the  fact  they  are  spotlessly  neat. 
While  calling  out  "Shinel"  in  a  tone  meant  to  dub 
The  one  who  did  that  an  incompetent  "sub." 

No  matter  bow  skillfnl  your  last  dentist  be. 
When  you  take  your  bicuspids  another  to  see. 
He  inspects  all  the  fillings  you  have  in  your  jaw 
With   a   "hem I"   of   grave   doubt   and   a    dnboius 

"hawl" 
And  inquires  "Who  did  those t"  as  above  you  he 

leans. 
Inquires  in  a  tone  that  conveys  what  he  means. 

No  matter  how  ably  your  first  wife  has  trained  yon. 


How  perfectly  molded,  how  wisely  constrained  yon, 
At  times  you'll  observe  in  your  second  wife's  eyes 
Significant  looks,  'neath  arched  brows  of  surprise, 
Looks  saying  quite  well:  You  were  not  so  fantastic, 
Had  I  your  training  when  you  were  more  plastic." 
— New   Orleans   Times-Democrat. 


NOT  WOHKYING. 
Pallid    Sufferer — "Does    pulling    a    front    tooth 
like  this  one  of  mine  hurt  muebf" 

Husky  Dentist — "Not  a  bit  I   I  never  sprained  my 
arm  over  anything  but  a  molar." 

— Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 
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WISH. 


"I  wish,"  said  the  plodding  student,  who  was 
preparing  for  his  examinations,  "I  wish  that  some 
philanthropist  would  donate  enough  money  for  the 
funeral  expenses  of  these  dead  languages." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


WESSEX  LOVE  SONG 

Hast  thee  heerd  the  culver  dove 

When  the  woods  be  green, 
Zingen  to  his  mate  o'  love, 

Arl  his  heart  do  mean? 
Zo  wi'  words  as  sweet  as  birds'. 

I  would  zoftly  tole — 
Zing  vor  'ee,  zigh  vor  'ee. 

My  dear  zoull 

Hast  thee  heerd  the  robin  rid, 

In  the  yaller  fall, 
Zingen  tho'  the  vlow'rs  de  hid, 

And  the  no'th  winds  call? 
Zo  I'd  come  when  skies  be  glum. 

When  the  rains  do  roll 
Cherish   'ee,  comvort   'ee, 

My   dear   zoul! 

Hast  thee  heerd  the  nightingale, 

In  the  zummer  dark, 
Zingen  down  the  zidelen  vale, 

Ne'er  a  one  to  hark? 
Zo  I'd  bide  when  vrom  thi  zide 

Light  and  j'y  be  stole — 
Live  vor  'ee,  die  vor  'ee. 

My  dear  zoul! 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Watsa  Use? 

W'atsa  use  for  gettin'  mad 
Jus'  baycause  you  feela  bad? 
You  go'n'  fella  worse  an'  worse 
Eef  you  gona  stop  an'  curse 
Evra  time  ees  som-theeng  wrong. 
You  no  gatta  leeve  so  long. 
Wan,  two,  free,  four  year,  bimeby, 
Mebbe  so  you  gona  die. 
So  ees  best  from  day  to  day 
Maka  sunshine  weetha  hay. 
Don 't  be  gattin '  mada  while 
You  can  have  time  to  smUe. 
W'atsa  use? 

Padre  Smeeth  he  tal  me,  too, 
Justa  like  I  tal  to  you. 
Wan  day  he  ees  say,  "Hallo I 
W'at  ees  mak'  you  growla  sot 
Evra  time  you  gatta  mad 
Eet  ees  mak'  Diablo  glad, 
Justa  laugh  an'  don'ta  care, 
Den  you  mak'  Diablo  swear." 
Smila  now  an'  den  bimeby 
You  can  smila  w'en  you  die. 
Growla  now  an'  you  weel  yell 
Weeth  Liable  down  een — well, 
W'atsa  use? 
— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


The  Woes  of  a  Strenuous  Spirit. 

It  was  a  weary  looking  ghost 

That  sat  beside  my  bed. 
Apparently  he  was  a  most 
Dissatisfied  and  peevish  ghost, 

And  this  was  what  he  said: 

"My  duty   is   to   answer   calls 

For  many  mediums. 
To  nightly  visit  public  halls, 
To  tumble  chairs  and  tap  on  walls 

And  play  on  horns  and  drums. 

"To  enter  seances  and  meet 

With  folk  I  do  not  know. 
And  when  my  business  they  entreat, 
In  spectral  whispers  I  repeat, 

'I  am  your  brother  Jol' 

"From  Beacon  Hill  to  Panama 
I'm  billed  to  do  my  stunts, 
From    Steubenville    to   Omaha, 
I'rom    Maine    to    Philadelphia — 
Full  forty  towns  at  once. 

"In  life  I  was  a  quiet  cuss 

Who  led  a  quiet  life; 
I  little  thought  it  could  be  thus, 
That  death  could  be  so  strenuous, 

The  grave  so  full  of  strife. 

"O  Mister,  don't  you  want  a  spook 

To  work  about  your  home, 
To  mind  the  door,  to  help  the  cook, 
To  dust  your  hearth  and  ingle-nook 

And  haunt  you  in  the  gloam? 

"O  Sir!"  he  cried — ^but  that  was  all, 

For  with  a  sad  sobriety 
He  vanished  quickly  through  the  wall 
To   'tend  a  far-off  hurry  call 

From  •  the    Besearch    Society. 

— Wallace  Irvin  in  Life. 
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AT  THE  AUTO  SHOW. 

'Real  side  doora,  too;  why,  they're  beginning  to 

look  like  carri&geal" 


The  Delusion  of  Ohosts. 

Sometimes  when  I  got  to  do  errands  at  night 
An'  th'  moon  is  all  dark  an'  th'  aint  any  light, 
An'  th'  wind,  when  it  blows,  makes  a  shivery  sound. 
An'  everything  seems  awful  still  all  around; 
Sometimes  when  a  hoot-owl  goes  "Woo-oo-oo-ool " 
My  legs  feel  so  funy;  I'm  all  goose-flesh,  too. 
An'  maybe  I'm  startled  when  I  hear  it  call, 
But  I  ain't  a  bit  scared;  I'm  thes'  nervous,  that's 
all. 

Onet  me  an'  Joe  Simpson  wuz  walkin'  one  night 
A'  past  th'  old  graveyard,  an'  saw  somethin'  white; 
'Et  looked  like  a  ghost,  standin'  right  in  th'  road. 
An'  my,  Joe  wuz  seairti  'Cuz  he  said  'et  he  knowed 
It  wuz  surely  a  ghost;  an'  I  wisseld,  beeuz 
When  you  wisael  yon  scare  'em;  an'  all  that  it  wuz 
Wuz  a  great  big  white  cow;   an'  it  thes'  walked 

away, 
An'  I  wnzn't  no  more  seairt  'n  if  it  wuz  day  I 


'Cnz  I  don't  blieve  in  ghosts,  an'  I'd  thes'  as  lieve 

go 
A'  past  any  graveyard  an'  walk  awful  slow, 
An'  wissel,  an'  sit  on  th'  top  of  th'  fence, 
'Cnz  th '  aint  any  ghosts  if  you  got  any  sense. 
An'  when  we  saw  that  big  white  thing  by  th'  road 
Et  Joe  was  so  seairt  of,  I  wuzn't,  I  knowed 
All  th'  time  it's  no  ghost.     I  wuz  nervous  becur. 
I  knowed  what  it  wazn't,  but  not  what  it  wnst 

J.  W.  FOLEY  in  New  York  Times. 


AOOBESSIOir 
What  time  I  led  a  bachelor  life. 
Except  from  earking  care  and  strife, 

I  had  the  wardrobe  all. 
Within  its  precincts  ample  spaced 
The  hooks  were  with  my  garments  graced. 

Hung  ready  for  my  call. 
I  took  a  wife,  and  I  agreed, 
Though  'twas  not  written  in  the  screed 

That  joined  us  two  as  one. 
That  she  might  have  an  even  half 
To  store  her  varied  female  ehaif — 

And  thought  the  thing  was  done. 
She  took  the  half  and  stored  the  stuff, 
Sweet  heaven  knows  she  had  enough 

Of  waists  and  skirts  and  suehl 
But  then  began  in  Russian  wise 
To  slow  extend  her  boundaries, 

I  thought,  a  deal  too  much. 
In  vain  I  strove!     By  day  and  night, 
As  stubborn  as  a  Muscovite, 

She  pressed  on  my  t  rentier. 
Until  one  mom  quite  uodily  she 
Annexed  in  its  entirety 

The  space  I  held  so  dear. 
And  now  where  once  were  hung  my  things 
Her  large  assortment  gayly  slings 

And  naught  to  change  can  awe  her. 
And  I,  in  need  of  some  attire. 
Kneel  down  and  search,  while  I  perspire, 

The  bottom  bureau  drawer. 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


■Ti:  r 


THE  LAST  STRAW. 

Giles — "I  ilon't  know  what  'tis  comin'  tot  Poor  Bill's  gone, 
yer  Aunt  Emma's  broke  'er  leg,  yer  poor  old  mother's  very  ill, 
an'  now,  dang  it  all,  there's  a  fowl  dead  I" — Punch. 
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CONTTDENT. 
Employer— "  Can  you  feed  a  job  pressi" 
Applicant— "  Waal,   I   fed   our   brindle   bull   calf 
thro'  his  weanin'  time  an'  I  guess  I'm  onto  any 
iob  you  kin  give  me  in  the  feedin'  line." 

—Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 


A  Lay  of  Discontent. 
They  tell  me  that  the  sciences 

Progressing  are  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
That  every  season  notes  advance 

Each  time  it  makes  its  cosmic  rounds. 
They  tell  me  that  the  trolley  car 

Will  strapless  be  ere  March  is  done; 
But  what  I'm  anxious  most  to  see, 

Strapped  or  unstrapped,   's  a  hogless  one. 
They  tell  me  that  the  rubber  cored 

Golf  spheroid  simply  beats  them  all, 
It  may  oe  so;  but,  cored  or  not, 

What  I  want  is  a  loseless  ball. 
They  say  umbrellas,  nowadays, 

Are  foldable  to  pocket  size. 
Perhaps;  but  one  that's  borrowless 

Is  what  I'd  learn  to  largely  prize. 
They  say  the  flats  in  Harlem  wilds 

Have  all  improvements  known  to  man. 
Maybe;  but  I'd  prefer  to  live 

In  one  built  on  the  rentless  plan. 
They  tell  me  any  one  can  play 

Pianos  as  they  now  are  made. 
Why  is  that  they  don't  contrive 

To  make  them  soundless  when  they're  played t 
They  tell  me  desiccated  fruit 

Tastes  fresh  though  plucked  from  can  or  box. 
But  what  I'm  avid  most  to  pick, 

Is   shares  of   desiccated  stocks. 
They  say  that  winter  now  is  past: 

That  cowslips  bloom  and  robins  sing. 
But  what  I'd  most  appreciate 

Would  be  a  quiet,  rhymeless  spring. 

Maurice  Morris  in  New  York  Sun. 


TO   HALL    CAINE 
The  critics  all  have  had  a  whack, 

So  we  ourselves  will  try — 

He  puts  his  trust  in  Providence 

And  keeps  his  novels  dry. 

— New  York  Sun. 


AN   lEISH   LOVE    SONO 

'Tis  she  that  has  the  tindher  eye 

To  set  me  heart  astir; 
And,  oh,  'tis  like  the  south  wind's  sigh. 

The  mellow  voice  of  her. 
Her  cheek  is  like  a  drift  of  snow 

Eoso  tinted  by  the  dawn. 
About  her  lips  the  dimples  show. 

They  flicker — and  are  gone! 
Oh,  dear  the  maid,  "Kathleen," 
Where  Errin's  fields  are  green; 
'Tis  you  that  have  me  heart  in  thrall, 
I  am  not  free  at  all,  at  all — 
No  liberty  I  want,  my  queen, 
'Tis  sweet  to  be  your  slave,  Kathleen. 
Kathleen,  she  breaks  me  heart  each  day 

(The  sweet  girleen),  and  thin 
Wid  kisses  and  her  winnin'  way 

She  makes  it  whole  again. 
It   kapes   me   iver   wonderin' 

What  next  the  gurl  will  do, 
But  niver  is  there  questionin' 

If  Kathleen's  love  be  true. 
'Tis  thrue,  I  know,  Kathleen — 
No  doubt  may  come  between 
A  maid  and  man  like  you  and  me 
Wid  honest  love  like  ours,  macree, 
Eor  us  the  world  is  all  serene, 
Kathleen,  my  wild-rose  flower,  Kathleen! 
Kathleen,  her  kiss  is  like  the  touch 

Av  roses  lush  and  pure, 
Wid  angels'  songs  and  smiles  and  such 

All  tangled  in  them,  sure! 
No  words,  no  music,  can  express 

Half  how  I  love  you,  dear! 
May  hiven  hould  such  happiness 

As  love  has  found  me  here! 
My  own,  my  own,  "Kathleen" — 
Wid  all  your  tresses'  sheen, 
Wid  all  your  gladsome  girlish  wiles. 
Your  tinderness  and  sunlit  smiles! 
My  sweet  heart,  and  my  willful  queen. 
My  own  forevermore,  Kathleen! 
— Berton  Braley  in  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


She — "Do  you  think  the  auto  will  cause  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  horse?" 

He — ' '  I  do  if  they  persist  in  getting  in  the  road. ' ' 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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WOMEN! 

This  space  in  the  June 
Number   will  justify 
your  keenest  interest. 
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I   In  the  Mining  World   | 
I  t 

Recent  conditions  In  Tonopah.  with  reapect  to  mln- 
1ns  stock  Investments,  are  fairly  Indicated  by  the  (ol- 
lowlns  extracts  from  the  ceneral  paragraphs  of  the 
mutrket  letters  of  some  of  the  leading  brokers,  of 
the  date  of  April   1(: 

Kenneth  Donnellan  It  Co. — Production  of  shlpplnc 
ore  In  enormous  quantities,  new  strikes,  lettlns  of 
contracts  or  additional  mills  and  samplers,  erection 
of  huce  ore  bins.  Installation  of  powerful  machinery, 
cloatni  of  deal*  looklnc  to  brlnslnc  In  of  cheap  elec- 
tric power,  better  and  cheaper  facilities  for  trana- 
portlof  ores — In  short  everything  of  a  favorable  na- 
ture pertalnlns  to  (reat  mlnea— -have  had  nothlns  to 
do  with  the  action  of  Tonopah  and  Ooldfleld  stocks 
the  past  ten  days,  when  ordinarily  It  would  have  had 
all  to  do.  We  say  It  has  bad  nothlnc  to  do  with  the 
action  of  stocks,  for  there  has  been  an  Influence  at 
work  so  powerful  as  to  offset  the  moat  favorable  re- 
ports. Chanslnc  weather  conditions,  tocether  with 
hurriedly  etfectea  sanitary  arranxements  (always  the 
ease  In  new  camps),  have  brought  about  consklerable 
sicknaaa  and  a  numl>er  of  deaths. 

The  deaths  per  capita  have  not  been  ezcesslra,  bat 
have  followed  so  closely  upon  one  another  as  to 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  mild  epidemic.  Some  faint- 
hearted residents  and  more  faint-hearted  transienta, 
t>ecomlns  alarmed,  have  left  the  camp,  carrying  with 
them  the  most  exaggerated  tales,  allowing  their  fright- 
ened and  distorted  imaginations  to  multiply  many 
timea  the  actual  deaths  of  which  they  themselves 
were  cognisant. 

The  result  of  this  Industry  In  spreading  reports 
without  regard  to  truth  had,  as  we  have  said  above, 
the  effect  of  otCsetting  the  unusually  favorable  re- 
ports from  the  mines. 

We  residents  of  Tonopah  who  have  remained  upon 
the  ground,  thoroughly  conversant  with  conditions 
as  they  actually  are.  have  seen  no  cause  for  alarm, 
except  In  a  monetary  way  to  holdeni  of  stock,  through 


the  unnatural  fall  In  pricsa.  We  set  about  In  a  sys- 
tematic way  to  overcome  the  sanitary  conditions  by 
raising  funds  for  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  town, 
forcing  each  and  every  InhablUnt  to  fall  In  line  and 
do  his  part,  the  while  telegraphing  all  over  the 
country  setting  forth  the  exact  truth,  without  one 
iota  of  concealment  or  evasion.  The  result  of  this 
concerted  action  upon  the  part  of  the  residents  of 
Tonopah  has  been  an  almost  magic  effect  upon  the 
stocks,  and  the  closing  of  the  week  flnds  the  market 
once  again  Arm  and  steady  in  tone,  with  some  ad- 
vances almost  as  sharp  as  the  declines  were  upon 
the  opening. 

The  names  "Goldfleld."  "Bullfrog."  and  "Kawlch" 
are  synonymous  with  that  of  Tonopah.  They  are  so 
closely  associated  In  the  mind's  eye  of  the  investor 
that  they  might  as  well  be  one  and  the  same,  llie  In- 
terests of  one  are  so  cloaely  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  other  that  their  stocks  Invariably  act  In  sym- 
pathy: hence  the  malicious  exaggeration  of  health 
conditions  at  Tonopah  has  caused  weakness  and  de- 
clines in  stocks  of  Goldfleld.  Bullfrog,  and  Kawlch. 

Starr  and  Dulfer — The  market  during  the  past 
week  has  experienced  quite  a  slump.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this. — one.  that  stocks  have  had 
quite  a  large  advance,  and  lots  of  stocks  which  have 
been  bought  buyer  }0  and  buyer  SO  in  the  early  part 
of  February,  contracts  of  which  are  due  soon,  and 
owners  start  taking  their  proflts,  and,  of  course,  the 
market  weakening  sent  orders  on  the  market,  who 
also  sell,  naturally  depresses  the  market.  There  were 
thousands  of  shares  thrown  on  the  market  this  way. 
Also,  another  reason:  Outside  reports  of  sickness  in 
Tonopah  (small-pox)  and  that  Tonopah  would  be 
quarantined,  had  a  depressing  effect  on  market, 
holders  naturally  throwing  their  stock  on  the  market 
and  selling  regardless  of  price.  This  rumor  of  sick- 
ness and  death  is  greatly  exaggerated.  There  la  some 
sickness  here,  and  there  have  been  some  deaths,  due 
mainly  to  exposure  and  people  not  taking  proper  care 
of  themselves.   In  the  way  of  eating,  etc. 

On  top  of  this  came  the  news,  without  warning,  that 
the  North  Star  mine  had  shut  down  indeflnltely,  the 
reason  for  which  so  far  has  not  been  learned.  All 
these  things  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market 
Vve  should  like  to  give  one  piece  of  advice  right 
here  to  the  general  public  and  our  clients,  and  that 
is  to  buy  these  stocks  on  these  reactions,  as  It  Is 
no  fault  of  the  mines  themselves.  All  stocks  went 
down,  but  the  mines  are  looking  better  than  ever. 

J.  A.  MaoHI. — The  past  week  has  been  notable  In 
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some  respects,  though  not,  In  the  main,  without  Its 
counterpart.  There  has  been  a  general  downward 
tendency  in  the  prices  of  local  stocks,  but  this  has  In 
no  way  been  due  to  a  depreciation  In  values,  but  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  presence  of  a  general  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  verging  in  many  cases  towards 
unreasoning  panic.  A  large  number  of  people  have 
conceived  the  idea  that  life  is  insecure  here  by  reason 
of  disease,  and  while  this  belief  has  for  the  most  part 
been  based  upon  the  merest  hearsay,  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  heavy  travel  away  from  here  dur- 
ing the  past  week  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  down- 
ward move  In  prices.  This  Is  not  a  new  experience 
here,  as  the  same  thing  occurred  once  before  under 
similar  circumstances.  Whether  this  can  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  misfortune  or  not,  Is.  to  say 
the   least,   debatable. 

People  leaving  in  such  large  numbers  has  naturally 
reduced  trading  here,  and  this  has  been  reflected  by 
the  San  Francisco  Exchange.  Lower  prices  naturally 
follow,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  reputable  broker 
who  would  advise  his  clients  against  buying  almost 
anything  on  the  market,  because  all  are  full  of 
promise,  and  that  the  present  depression  will  shortly 
be  followed  by  a  strong  upward  movement  as  pro- 
nounced as  has  been  the  downward  one  there  Is  not 
a  shadow   of  a  doubt. 

MIms,  Sutro  &  Co. — The  market  this  week,  shows 
that  in  all  our  predictions  we  have  been  correct.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
people  speculating  in  stocks  must  learn  to  take 
profits.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  get  people  in  at  the 
bottom  and  out  at  the  top.  Our  advice  to  the  specu- 
lating public  and  all  our  clients  is  to  sell  on  all  bulges 
and  to  buy  stocks  again  on  reaction.  There  are  Just 
as  many  reasons  for  a  market  to  decline  as  there  are 
to  advance.  The  main  reason  for  the  decline  this 
week  can  be  attributed  to  two  occurrences.  The  first 
one  is  the  exaggerated  reports  of  sickness  in  the 
camp,  which  we  hereby  positively  deny.  It  Is  true 
that  the  health  of  the  camp  is  not  what  It  ought  to 
be,  but  it  is  not  any  different  from  that  of  any  other 
mining  camp  nor  in  the  least  alarming.  The  average 
death  rate  here  has  been  from  about  four  to  eight 
a  week  at  the  very  most,  and  mostly  due  to  ex- 
posure and  carelessness.  People  who  take  care  of 
themselves  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  sickness  we 
have  here  now,  but  It  is  generally  the  case  that  peo- 
ple exaggerate,  get  frightened  and  sell  their  stocks 
regardless  of  their  value.  The  other  reason  is  the 
shutting  down   of   the   North   Star,   which   occurred  a 


couple  of  nights  ago.  This  is  bound  to  have  a  bad 
effect  on  all  stocks,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody 
has  any  assurances  that  others  will  not  do  the  same. 
We  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  positively  that 
the  shutting  down  of  the  North  Star  was  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  Internal  dissensions 
among  the  directors  as  to  how  the  work  Is  to  be 
carried  on  and  as  to  how  to  supply  funds  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  add  that  the  influx  of 
people  here  within  the  next  ninety  days  will  make 
this  one  of  the  largest  and  best  mining  districts  in 
the  world.  Capital  will  seek  Investment  here  and  all 
the  meritorious  mines  and  all  the  meritorious  stocks 
will  sell  a  great  deal  higher 


TO   PROTECT   INVESTORS 


A  Tonopah  Association  Organized  to  Look  After 
Swindling    Wildcatters. 

An  association  of  mine  owners  and  brokers  has  been 
organized  at  Tonopah,  Nevada,  to  fight  the  swindling 
mine  promoter  and  wildcatter.  The  meeting  was  held 
on  March  28,  and  W.  E.  Lawson  of  the  firm  of  Frisbie 
&  Lawson  was  elected  president.  At  the  meeting 
much  was  said  that  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  brokers  of  southwestern  Nevada. 

The  formation  of  this  association  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Southwestern  Nevada  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  mineral  sections  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  not  only  a  large  present  production,  but  also 
tremendous  latent  resources.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, of  late  such  a  fiood  of  pernicious  literature  on 
Tonopah,  Goldfleld,  Bullfrog  and  other  southwestern 
districts  that  the  friends  of  legitimate  mining  find  it 
very  difilcult  to  distinguish  between  the  frauds  and 
those  companies  that  have  genuine  prospects.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  are  perfectly  outrageous,  and 
can  do  no  good  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Industry. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  what  occurred  at  the 
meeting:  Mr  Lawson  stated  that  wildcats  could  be 
detected  by  their  lying  advertisements.  Thoy  ad- 
vertise in  a  dozen  papers  or  more,  making  the  most 
extravagant  claims,  offering  to  sell  stock  for  three 
cents  a  share,  of  which  at  least  one  cent  must  go  to 
the  broker  and  two  cents  for  advertising.  He  re- 
cently visited  property  where  he  found  two  men 
digging  a  trench.  The  prospectus  of  this  company 
asserted  that  thef  Jumbo  stock  was  selling  at  $2,000 
a  share  (and  actually  was  worth  at  that  time  only  60 
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cents).  claimlnK  that  the  stock  advertised  would  soon 
be  worth  the  same  as  the  Jumbo.  He  also  referred  to 
an  advertisement  of  the  property  of  the  company, 
which  stated  that  It  lay  between  the  great  Quartslte, 
the  great  Jumbo  and  the  great  Pennsylvania  groups. 
Mr.  Lawson  then  stated  that  the  Jumbo  and  the 
Quartzlte  are  several  miles  apart  and  i  le  ever 

heard   of   the  "great   Pennsylvania."  islder- 

able  more  discussion  of  the  same  nan.  nianent 

organization  was  formed  for  mutual  piutecUon.  The 
following  offlcers  were  chosen:  President,  W.  E.  Law- 
son:  first  vice-president.  H.  H.  Clark:  second  vlce- 
f president,  P:rall  Sutro;  secretary,  F.  W.  Dulfer,  Jr.; 
reaaurer.  H.  B.  Gee.  It  was  decided  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  admit  to  membership  brokers,  mine 
owtii'r^,  bankera  and  newspaper  men.  It  was  also 
<l<'<'iili(l  to  Mend  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
to  Uuldfleld  and  Invite  reputable  brokers  from  that 
section  to  form  a  similar  association. — Mining  Re- 
porter. 


*  * 

if-  Oomstock,  Tonopata  and  Ooldfield   * 


THE     PROSPECTORS'    CAMPAIGN 


Picturesque    Pioneers    of   the    Industry    are    Swarming 
Over    Southwestern    Nevada. 

The  tremendously  rich  camps  of  Tonopah  and  Oold- 
field have  caused  an  amount  of  prospecting  to  go  on 
In  southwestern  Nevada  such  as  the  state  has  not 
seen  since  the  early  days  of  the  Corostock,  White 
Pine,  Bristol  and  Ploche.  The  ubiquitous  prospector 
has  overflowed  the  Goldfleld  and  Tonopah  districts 
Into  the  remoter  mountain  ranges.  As  a  result  we 
And  there  are  a  number  of  mining  excitements  spring- 
ing up  all  through  southwestern  Nevada.  E^smeralda, 
Lincoln  and  Nye  counties  are  twing  pretty  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  prospectors.  Of  course  a  great  many 
of  the  stories  that  come  from  these  sections  are  to 
be  received  with  considerable  caution.  While  there 
will  be.  doubtless,  uisappolntments  and  many  of  the 
enthusiastic  predictions  of  the  promoters  may  be 
discredited,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  south- 
western Nevada  Is  one  of  the  finest  mineral  sections 
In  the  entire  west.  Of  course,  Tonopah  Is  putting 
out  by  far  the  greatest  tonnage.  The  railroad  from 
Tonopah  Is  now  handling  about  1800  tons  of  ore  a 
week.  Of  this  about  113  tons  come  from  Goldfleld 
district.  The  Goldfleld  tonnage  Is  not  large,  but  It  Is 
enormously    rich. 

The  Searchlight  district  In  the  extreme  south- 
western comer  of  Lincoln  county  and  the  nearby 
district  of  El  Dorado  canyon  are  both  experiencing 
a  revival  that  promises  to  be  permanent.  The  El 
Dorado  canyon  district  Is  one  of  the  oldest  In  Nevada, 
and  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver. — 
Mining  Reporter. 


THE  SEARCHLIQHT  DISTRICT 

Where  Active  Prospecting  t  Mt  Devclopmsnt  Promises 
Important    New    Fields. 

Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  and  tributary  to 
the  town  of  Searchlight,  which  occupies  a  central 
position  among  the  producing  and  developing  proper- 
ties of  the  Searchlight  camp,  are  several  Important 
districts  where  active  development  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character  is  now  under  way,  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  an  exchange.  All  of  these  districts. 
Including  Searctillght  camp,  are  within  the  gold  t>elt, 
which  may  t>e  regarded  as  extending  from  Tonopah 
and  Goldfleld  on  the  northwest  to  the  Gold  Roads 
section  of  Mohave  county.  Arlsona,  on  the  southeast 
While  there  may  be  no  deflnite  geological  evidence  at 
hand  as  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  It  is 
conceded  by  prospectors  and  mining  men  familiar 
with  the  region  that  thLx  immense  mineralised  belt 
Is  already  fairly  well  iiruven  by  prospecting  and  de- 
velopment  along   Its   entire    length   of  over  260   miles. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Searchlight  lies 
the  Kl  Dorado  canyon  district,  which  in  its  halcyon 
days  of  36  and  40  years  ago  produced  upwards  of 
tC.000,000  and  which  recent  Important  discoveries 
have  rejuvenated.  About  the  same  distance  to  the 
soiithenst  is  the  Newberry  section,  where  several 
plot  •riles,  notably  the  old  Roman  and  Empire,  are 
unil'  I  ilevelopnvent.  To  the  west  and  near  the  Call- 
foinla  line  Is  the  Crescent  camp,  which  has  been 
prodiK-tlve  of  Ixith  gold  and  sliver.  T"  the  south  of 
I'A  Dorado  canyon  and  several  miles  west  of  the 
Colorado  river.  Is  a  richly  mineralised  section  of  about 
Ave  mile.<<  square,  designated  as  the  Dupont  district, 
where  nr«'  operating  the  lyanough  and  other  com- 
mnles.  For  all  thexe  sections.  Searchlight  Is  the 
logical  dintributlng  point. 
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Member  of  S.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Board        Member  of  Cal.  Stock  and  Oil  Exchange 

J.  B.  HILL 

STOCK       BROKER 
A  SPECIALTY  OF  TONOPAH,  GOLDFIELD  AND  BULLFROG  STOCKS 


PHONE,  JOHN  2756 


OFFICE,    612    MILLS    BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA     CURBS     MINING     SWINDLES 


The  New  Law  Calculated  to  Protect  Investors  from 
the    Wildcatter. 

California's  mining  industry  has  always  been  to  a 
peculiar  degree  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  legitimate 
Investment  and  production,  the  profits  coming  through 
the  development  of  actual  values  and  through  divi- 
dends, instead  of  through  the  hazards  of  stock  specu- 
lation. Very  few  California  properties  have  even 
been  listed  on  stock  boards.  However,  San  Francisco 
as  the  financial  center  of  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been 
the  center  of  great  speculation  in  the  stocks  of  prop- 
erties in  other  states,  mainly,  of  course,  in  the  stocks 
of  the  Comstock  mines.  Many  California  properties 
have,  however,  been  the  bases  of  scandalous  wildcat 
mining  stock  exploitations  in  the  east,  and  California 
cities  have  been  the  headquarters  of  various  wildcat 
operations  with  properties  in  other  western  states. 
These  swindles  have  done  harm  to  the  state's  legiti- 
mate mining  Industry.  Their  careers  may  be  curbed 
in  the  future  by  a  law  passed  by  the  last  California 
legislature,  and  which  has  been  approved  by  Governor 
Pardee.  The  essential  feature  of  this  new  law  is  as 
follows : 

"Any  superintendent,  director,  secretary,  manager, 
agent  or  other  ofBcer  of  any  corporation  formed  or 
existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  transacting 
business  in  the  same,  any  person  pretending  or  hold- 
ing himself  out  as  such  superintendent,  director, 
manager,  secretary,  agent  or  other  officer,  who  shall 
willfully  subscribe,  sign,  indorse,  verify  or  otherwise 
assent  to  the  publication,  either  generally  or  privately, 
to  the  stockholders  or  other  persons  dealing  with 
such  corporation,  or  its  stock,  any  untrue  or  will- 
fully and  fraudulently  exaggerated  report,  prospectus, 
account,  statement  of  operations,  values,  business, 
profits,  expenditures  or  prospects,  or  other  paper  or 
document  intended  to  produce  or  give,  or  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  or  give,  to  the  shares  of  stock  in 
such  corporation  a  greater  value,  or  less  apparent 
market  value  than  they  really  possess,  or  with  the 
Intention  of  defrauding  any  particular  person  or  per- 
sons, or  the  public,  or  persons  generally,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
or  a  county  Jail  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,   or  by  both." 


Paints,  Oils,  and  Glass. 
The  Whlttler-Coburn  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  is  cutting  a  particularly  Important  figure  In 
the  booming  field  of  business  life  at  Tonopah  and 
Goldfield.  Nearly  all  the  larger  business  houses  of 
these  towns  have  been  supplied  with  plate  glass  for 
their  show  windows,  etc.,  by  this  old  and  big  firm 
of  manufacturers  and  importers  which  has  for  so 
many  years  led  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  in  paints, 
oils,  glass,  lubricating  and  other  compounds,  brushes, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Coburn  himself  spent  most  of  his 
early  lite  in  Nevada.  Mr.  W.  R.  Jones,  who  has  so 
wide  arr  acquaintance  as  the  traveling  representative 
of  the  house,  stated  on  his  recent  return  from  these 
camps  that  Whlttler-Coburn's  illuminating  and  lubri- 
cating oils  were  being  sold  In  large  quantities  in  these 
towns  and  mines. 


The  Goldfrog  Big  C  Mining  Company,  that  owns 
two  claims  in  this  district,  is  carrying  forward  its 
work  of  trenching  and  sinking  a  shaft  on  a  big  ledge 
that  shows  surface  values  of  $33  per  ton  gold.  A 
double  shift  of  men  will  be  put  to  work  within  a  few 


days  and  the  work  of  development  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  as  the  values  of  the  ore  are  increasing 
with    depth. 

The  Bullfrog  Extension  Mining  Company  own  a 
very  fine  property  of  four  claims  that  adjoin  on  the 
north,  east  and  south,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
enormous  ledge  of  the  Original  Bullfrog  Mine,  which 
was  the  first  discovery  in  this  district.  The  Bullfrog 
Extension  Company  is  sinking  a  shaft  with  a  double 
shift  of  men  on  a  big  outcropping  ledge  that  is  more 
than  100  feet  in  width.  The  lowest  assay  values  ob- 
tained from  this  property  was  $6.20  per  ton.  Picked 
samples  on  this  ledge  have  assayed  above  $9000  per 
ton.  The  company  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  carry 
forward  its  work  and  expect  to  make  a  trial  ship- 
ment of  high  grade  ore  at  an  early  date. 


Fashionable. 
Gee,  but  we  are  proud,  because 

Things  is  comin'  our  way  some; 
Aia's  in  society  and  pa's 
In   a   sanitairey-yum. 

— Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 
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J.  S.  EWEN 


STOCKBROKER 


318  Pink  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cai  . 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  1552 


ALL  "LISTED"  TONOPAH, 
GOLDFIELD,  BULLFROG,  etc.. 
Mining  Stocks  BOUGHT  and 
SOLD  at  current  Market  price  on 
the  Floor  of  the  '-SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO AND  TONOPAH  MIN- 
ING EXCHANGE  " 


BUSINESS  SOLICITED 


Use  "Western  Union  Code."    Commission, 
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NEVADA    MINES 

BEAT  THE  WORLD 

Nevada  in  the  past  has  produced  millions  and  millions  of  dollars, 
and  today  she  is  just  in  her  infancy  and  stands  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  a  gold-producing  state.  The  eyes  of  the 
investing  public  are  on  these  camps  today  and  the  future  is  brighter 
than  the  past.  A  new  strike  was  made  in  Lida  Camp,  thirty  miles 
from  Goldfield  on  the  Goldfield  Lode  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  on  March  23. 
by  Irving  Peterson  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  E.  C.  Barker  of  New  York, 
on  what  is  known  as  the 

GOLDFIELD-LIDA  GOLD   MINING   GO. 

and  the  croppings  show  one  ledge  to  be  16  feet  wide,  the  other  8  feet 
wide,  and  assays  from  148  to  188  in  gold  and  3  to  6  ounces  in  silver. 
This  company  has  placed  on  the  market  a  limited  amount  of 
treasury  stock  to  be  sold  at  25  cents  per  share  and  the  next  allot- 
ment will  be  50  cents  per  share.  Write  for  prospectus.  Tonopah,  Gold- 
field,  Lida  and  Bullfrog  listed  and  unlisted  stocks  bought  and  sold. 

C.  T.  RICKETTS,   Broker 

630  Market  Street  Sa.n  Francisco,  €&.!. 
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The  Pandex  Scrapbook 


DIDN'T  SPILL  THE  MILK 


But   Train   Hurled   to   Death   the   Man   That   Was 
Carrying  It. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. — While  walking  on  the  tracks 
of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  here  this 
evening  B.  Eli  Maples  was  struck  by  the  Sullivan 
County  express  and  hurled  to  death.  Although  the 
man's  neck  and  both  arms  were  broken  and  his 
skull  crushed  a  pail  of  milk  which  he  was  carrying 
was  not  spilled. 


WANTED,   "THOMAS"   CHOIB 


No    Others    Need    Apply    to    Sing    at    Milwaukee 
Church. 

Milwaukee. — "Wanted — One  hundred  good  boys 
of  the  name  of  Thomas.  They  must  be  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  live  on  the  south  side,  and  be  fond 
of  singing.  Those  eligible  are  requested  to  report 
to  St.  Thomas '  Church.  Bills,  Jacks,  Dans,  and  other 
appellations  may  manage  to  squeeze  in  with  the 
elect  if  their  last  name  is  Thomas." 

This  want  advertisement  is  the  means  taken  to 
secure  a  boy  choir  for  the  church.  Those  who  have 
the  enterprise  in  charge  conceived  the  unique  idea 
of  having  a  Thomas  choir,  and  as  a  result  the  south 
side  is  being  scoured  for  singing  boys  whose  parents 
were  far-sighted  enough  to  have  given  them 
Thomas  as  a  name. — New  York  Times. 


BOY  LEFT  SCHOOL  TO  EAEN  MONEY 


Mother    is    Sick    and   Sisters   Are   Too    Young   to 
Work. 

George  Kelley  is  only  twelve  years  old,  but  the 
care  of  a  sick  mother  and  two  younger  sisters,  aged 
eight  and  six,  has  fallen  heavily  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  little  fellow  was  trying  to  support  the  family 
when  the  arm  of  the  law  sought  him  out  and  brought 
him  into  the  juvenile  court. 

Master  Kelley  told  his  story  to  Judge  Bushnell 
yesterday. 

' '  My  father  is  dead, ' '  said  he.  ■  He  has  been 
in  his  grave  five  years.  My  mother  is  confined  to 
her  bed,  and  my  sisters  are  too  young  to  work. 
Help  is  given  us  by  the  city,  but  the  rent  of  our 
home  at  No.  15  Wayne  court  must  be  paid. 

"Trying  to  earn  money  I  shined  shoes  and  sold 
papers.  I  missed  a  few  days  in  school.  The  truant 
officer  found  me." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,"  he  cried.  "They 
have  to  have  a  home." 

"Your  case  is  indeed  a  pathetic  one,"  said  the 
judge,  and  he  turned  the  lad  over  to  Probation 
Officer  Alburn  with  the  instructions  to  treat  him 
kindly  and  endeavor  to  gain  some  friends  for  the 
boy  who  would  aid  him  and  his  charges  so  that  he 
could  stay  in  school. 

The  probation  officer  is  doing  his  best  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  judge. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


California  Safe 
Deposit  and . , 
Trust  Company 


Interest  paid  on  deposits, 
subject  to  check,  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Interest  cred- 
ited monthly. 

Interest  paid  on  savings 
deposits  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  six-tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
taxes. 


Trusts  executed.  We 
are  authorized  to  act  as 
the  guardian  of  estates 
and  the  executor  of  wills. 


Safe-deposit  boxes  rented 
at  $5  per  annum  and  up- 
wards. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -  :  $1,500,399.46 
Total  Assets 7,665,839.38 


OFFICES 


Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets 
Sak.fe  Deposit  Bldg.      San  Francisco 
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WHITES  HIS  LOVE   20   YEAB8 


New  Yorker  Oives  Wife  Tokens  of  Devotion  Every 
Little  While. 

New  iork — "On  every  wedding  anuivemary, 
(Jbristmaa  day,  and  birthday  anniversary  for  the 
last  twenty  years  (although  he  never  has  been  ab- 
sent from  me)  I  have  received  from  my  incompar- 
able husband  poems  and  letters  which  I  have 
treasured." 

So  writes  Mrs.  Theodore  Sutro,  club  woman, 
musician,  and  society  dame,  twenty  years  after  her 
marriage. 

From  these  occasional  special  manifestations  of 
her  husband's  affection  she  compiled  a  book,  with 
the  following  dedication: 

"My  Own  Dear  Theodore:  Accept  this  little  com- 
pilation of  the  many  beautiful  letters  yon  have 
written  me.  I  have  called  them  ' '  Milestones  on 
Life's  Pathway."  May  they  recall  to  you  happy 
occasions,  may  the  thought  that  I  preserved  them 
inspire  you  to  continue  these  lovely  milestones— 
which  mark  the  way  on  the  road  to  happineM, 
strewn  with  your  kind  deeds  and  loving  affection, 
Fondly,  FLORENCE. 

"Oct.  1,  1904." 

Theee  letters  and  verses  Mrs.  Sutro  bad  printed 
on  parchment,  illuminated  like  the  manuscript  of 
days  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Thomas 
Sidney  Moran  embellished  the  book  with  a  rare  ap- 
preciation of  its  Ncntiment  and  an  aptness  that  has 
txx-n  much  admired  by  friends  of  the  Sutros.  Their 
twentieth  wedding  anniversary  was  on  Oct.  1.  A 
month  later  the  book  was  ready  as  a  "surprise" 
for  Mr.  Sutro. 


"It  is  bound  in  asbestos,"  Mrs.  Sutro  explained, 
"in  ease  the  house  should  burn." 

The  following  extracts  are  given  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Sutro,  by  whom  the  book  has  been  copy- 
righted. In  his  letter  on  their  twentieth  anniver- 
sary Sutro  writes  at  St.  Louis,  where  be  and  bis 
wife  were  attending  the  exposition: 

"My  Darling  Florence:  For  twenty  years  the 
sun  has  smiled  upon  Oct.  1.  Even  here,  far  away 
from  home,  the  lowering  skies  and  pouring  rain 
have  been  dispersed,  and  as  I  write,  nature  typifies 
my  own  thoughts,  rejoicing  that  the  anniversary 
ot  that  happy  day,  which  bestowed  upon  me  the 
fairest  flower  of  the  garden  of  womanhood,  has 
again  arrived." 

Sutro  goes  on  to  say  be  has  dedicated  to  her,  on 
that  day,  a  book  of  bis  own,  and  expresses  the  hope 
the  book  will  "proclaim  in  this  public  manner  to 
all  the  world  my  sincere  admiration,  devotion,  love 
for  you,  my  dear  little  wife,  from  whom  I  have  not 
swerved  for  twenty  years,  and  shall  not  swerve  for 
as  many  years  as  1  may  live." 

One  of  the  most  prized  gems  of  the  collection 
is  the  following,  sent  by  telegraph  to  Mrs.  Sutro  at 
Steinway  hall,  Chicago,  as  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Woman's  Musical  Clubs: 

"Flash  this  greeting,  O,  east  to  the  west; 
To  the  loveliest,  the  brightest,  the  best; 
Whether  president  or  not  she  be, 

Three  cheers  for  my  little  wife, 
Who   will   ever   preside   over   me 

As  qneen  of  my  heart  and  my  life. 

This  is  what  he  wrote  on  her  last  birthday  anni- 
versary: 
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Your  Vacation  in  Yosemite  Vailey 


See  it  all  when  you  go;  the  old-time  days  of  '49  country;  two  groves 
of  Big  Trees;  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley;  the  famous  "Double  Loop;" 
the  Merced  Canyon;  El  Capitan;  Bridal  Veil;  Cascades;  Yosemite 
Falls;  all  easy  to  see  if  you  go  by  the  Santa  Fe     ::::::     : 


Y 


Santa  Fe 

%  w 


Be  sure  to  get  the  new  Santa  Fe 
Yosemite  folder,  full  of  interesting  up- 
to  date  facts  about  a  trip  to  the  valley 
Ask  at 

653    MARKET    STREET 

San   Francisco 
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J.  H.  PAPINA 


P.  CAMPINI 


Papina&Campini 

Successors  to  E,  Campini  &  J.  Rusconi 
Established  1879 


Saw  Filing  and  Cutlery  Ground 
and  Polished 

BUTCHERS'  TOOLS  MS55SS 

For  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Rates 


Orders  From  Butchers  and   Cutters  Promptly 
Attended   to   With   First  Class  Workmanship 

Guaranteed. 
Orders  From  Country  Promptly  Attended  To 


I065  Mission  St. 

Residence,  311  Tenth  St.  San  Francisco 


"My  Own  Dear  Florence:  The  sun  again  has 
come  out  to  greet  you  in  all  its  glory,  as  it  always 
does  on  your  birthday,  no  matter  how  stormy  the 
elements  have  been  just  before.  So  no  doubt  it 
also  was  on  the  day  when  you  first  saw  the  light — 
nature  rejoiced  at  the  advent  of  that  beautiful, 
smiling  cherub  so  appropriately  christened  Flor- 
ence Edith,  a  flower  indeed  sent  from  God. 

"And  thereafter  you  were  sent  to  me  and  have 
now  for  nineteen  years  been  in  my  keeping.  I 
also  rejoice  with  the  whole  world;  and  my  heart 
is  filled  with  sunshine  at  the  thought  that  the 
storms  of  life  and  its  sorrows  have  passed  but 
lightly  over  my  precious  flower.  It  blooms  to- 
day and  it  smiles  today  in  the  fullness  of  its  beau- 
ty and  luster — undimmed  and  undiminished,  with 
greater  fascination  than  ever. 

' '  That  you  may  long  so  continue  is  the  fond  birth- 
day wish  of  your  devoted  and  loving  husband, 

"May  1,  1904.  THEODORE." 

This  is  from  verses  written  on  ' '  Our  Crystal 
Wedding,"  Oct.  1,  1899: 

"You  and  I  have  differed,  too,  anon, 

As  men  and  women  always  have  and  will, 
But  Love,  at  last,  the  battle  always  won. 
And  held  us  in  his  bonds,  triumphant  still." 

The  sentiment  following  seems  to  be  inspired  by 
thankfulness  for  Mrs.  Sutro's  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  illness.  It  was  written  "at  our  lodge 
on  Beaver  Island,  Me.,"  Oct.  1,  1901,  and  says: 

"My  Darling  Florence:  When  seventeen  years 
ago  I  pressed  my  sweet  little  May  flower  to  my 
heart  I  vowed  to  myself,  far  beyond  what  the 
church  or  ceremonial  could  impress  upon  me, 
that   I   would    shield    my    rare    flower    from    every 


storm  and  strive  to  keep  it  in  all  its  bloom  and 
radiant  beauty  as  long  as  my  life  should  last.  Two 
such  storms  have  passed,  the  last  most  perilous, 
during  the  year  now  ending,  and  once  again  my 
May  flower  lives  and  exhales  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  its  benign  influence  for  my  delight  and  the 
delight  of  all  the  world  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
yore. ' ' 

On  Oct.  1,  1897,  another  marriage  anniversary 
was  celebrated  by  some  gifts,  including  an  ' '  exquis- 
ite piece  of  millinery"  and  this  letter: 

"Dearest  Baby:  Still  a  baby,  always  a  baby, 
although  our  matrimonial  anniversaries  now  reach 
XIII. 

"Your  cheeks  are  just  as  round — all  the  dimples 
are  there — your  smile  is  just  as  sweet,  and  your 
prattle  just  as  infantile  as  when  our  anniversary 
was  I.,  although  since  then  you  have  become 
the  wife  of  an  'Hon.'  and  the  president  of,  etc., 
etc.,  owner  of  country  estate  and  town  house,  and 
what,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  usually  in  yclept 
'grande  dame.'  So,  mein  liebchen,  was  villst 
du  noch  mehrf  For  my  part,  these  childish  traits 
are  the  most  highly  appreciated  gifts  which  you 
could  bestow  on  this  anniversary.  Preserve  them. 
They  constitute  your  loveliness.  The  wish  that  1 
expressed  in  feeble  verse  many  years  ago  has  be- 
come true!  "—Chicago  Tribune. 


Had  a  Pleasing  Sound. 

"Would  you  like  a  piece  of  my  loaf  cake?" 
asked  the  kind  lady. 

"  Ef  de  ingredients  tickels  me  palate  like  de  name 
tickles  me  ears,"  answered  the  hungry  hobo,  "I 
ain't  goin'  ter  be  satisfied  with  one  piece,  ma'am." 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  Village  Fiasco. 

Gifted  Amateur  (concluding  pet  card  trick) — 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  the 
pack  of  cards  burned  before  your  eyes,  and  the 
ashes  placed  inside  the  box,  which  mysteriously 
transformed  itself  into  a  rabbit,  which,  in  turn, 
disappeared  into  space.  I  will  now  ask  this  gentle- 
man to  name  the  card  he  selected,  when  it  will  at 
once  appear  in  my  hand.  Now,  sir,  what  card  did 
you  select  from  the  pack?" 

Giles  (who  has  been  following  the  trick  most 
intently) — "Blessed  if  I  recollect!" — Punch. 


Frenzied  Finance. 

In  order  that  his  wife  might  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  business  methods,  Mr.  Ferguson 
handed  $100  to  her,  and  instructed  her  to  deposit 
it  in  bank  in  her  own  name  and  pay  her  bills 
thereafter  with  checks. 

Several  weeks  afterward  she  came  to  him  in  a 
high  state  of  indignation. 

"George,"  she  said,  "the  other  day  those  people 
down  at  the  bank  wrote  me  a  note  and  told  me  I 
had  '  overdrawn  my  account  '• — whatever  that  is — 
and  that  I  would  have  to  send  them  $4.75  'to  bal- 
ance it.'  I  sent  it  to  them  right  away,  but  it 
didn't  satisfy  them.  They're  bothering  me  about 
it  again." 

"You  sent  the  $4.75?" 

"Yes.  Same  day." 

"Well,  that's — by  the  way,  Laura,  how  did  you 
send  it?" 

' '  I  sent  them  a  check  for  it,  of  course. ' ' — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Interesting  Features  of  a  National  Indnstry — At- 
tractive Accommodations. 

Lansanne. — Some  12,000  men  and  15,000  women 
are  employed  in  the  hotel  industry  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  a  nation  of  hotel  keepers.  The  chief  am- 
bition of  the  peasant  is  to  have  a  little  inn  of  his 
own  and  marry  a  girl  who  will  be  bis  helpmeet. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  business  has  grown 
enormously,  and  it  is  still  growing.  The  Simplon 
tunnel  and  the  Martigny-Cbamounix,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Montreuz-Bemese  Bailway  will  make 
wonderful  changes.  All  along  theae  lines  hotels 
are  springing  up  with  greater  rapidity  than  they 
did  in  Oklahoma,  and  on  a  much  surer  basis. 

On  the  Pillon  road,  which  connects  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Saane  and  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral stage  line  transports  abont  6,000  people  a  year, 
there  will  be  a  remarkable  transition  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Simplon  route.  Probably  the  coming 
season  will  introduce  500  new  and  well  managed 
hotels  in  Switzerland,  all  of  which  will  be  quite 
good  enough  for  anybody  to  stop  at. 

There  is  not  an  uncleanly  hotel  nor  a  bad  hotel 
in  Switzerland.  The  inn  accommodation  in  the 
smallest  village  contains  more  real  comfort,  and  is 
more  inviting  than  that  of  the  more  pretentious 
towns  in  America.  There  are  hotels  in  New  York 
State  the  conditions  of  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  system  of  running  a  hotel  is  perhaps 
well  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  It  is 
maternal  rather  than  paternal.  It  is  more  on  the 
plan  of  a  big  country  house  party  without  any 
perceptible  hostess.  The  landlord  and  bis  ubiqui- 
tous wife  play  the  part  of  servile,  silent  monitors. 
The  business  of  the  house  brought  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  guest  is  obsequiously  transacted 
by  a  too  conspicuous  functionary  called  the  con- 
cierge, and  a  dancing  head  waiter  who  has  never 
been  seen  in  any  other  garment  than  a  full  evening 
dress  suit,  which  he  is  said  to  sleep  in.  In  very 
many  instances  this  being's  omnipotence  is  mad- 
dening to  the  aerionsly  minded  traveler. — New  York 
Sun. 


HOTEI.  CLEBKS  WHO  DANOE 


Necessary  at  Snmmer  Besorts  to  Ent«Ttaln  Women 
Onests. 

WANTED— A  FRONT  CLERK  WHO  CAN 
dance.  Apply  to  . 

The  foregoing  advertisement  was  published  in 
a  Chicago  paper  devoted  to  the  hotel  interests. 
"Now  that  may  seem  peculiar  to  the  uninitiated,'' 
said  the  manager  of  a  Kansas  City  hotel,  "but  it 
will  be  seen  bow  important  such  an  accomplishment 
as  dancing  would  be  for  a  clerk  at  one  of  the  re- 
sorts, for  of  course  this  advertisement  was  inserted 
by  the  manager  of  one  of  those  places.  It's  no  joke 
The  hotel  probably  has  more  women  than  men 
among  its  guests  and  good  dancers  mav  be  scarce 
so  that  the  men  who  are  there  are  being  over- 
worked. '  • 

"I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  sitnation," 
said  a  traveling  man,  who  was  standing  at  one  of 
the  big  resorts  in  Southern  California  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  question.  When  I 
arrived  there  early  in  the  summer  I  bad  noticed 
one  particular  man  as  being  the  leader  in  every  ex- 
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cursion,  every  fishing  trip,  every  game  of  golf. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  always  arrayed  in  the 
best  of  clothes  and  seemed  to  know  all  there  was 
to  know  about  sport,  society  and  fashion.  I  rather 
envied  that  man.  Later  in  the  season,  after  I  had 
gone  back  to  the  city  and  earned  enough  money  to 
spend  a  few  more  weeks  at  the  big  hotel,  I  re- 
turned and  once  more  found  the  same  man,  busy 
as  ever,  if  anything  a  little  busier,  and  certainly  the 
most  popular  mortal  on  the  ground. 

' '  Then  I  began  to  inquire.  I  had  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  hotel  and 
from  him  I  learned  the  truth,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  my  fine  fellow  of  the  golf  clubs,  fishing  tackle 
and  unlimited  knowledge  was  regularly  in  the 
hotel's  employ  and  had  nothing  to  do  the  lifelong 
day  but  make  himself  agreeable.  None  of  the 
guests  knew  this,  of  course.  Nice  job?  Well, 
rather;  still,  that  man  had  to  keep  up  a  system  of 
physical  culture  to  protect  his  health.  The  women 
and  the  girls  simply  danced  him  thin.  He  knew 
where  to  go  for  the  best  fishing,  he  taught  them 
all  how  to  play  golf,  tennis  and  even  croquet.  He 
was  well  paid,  too." — Kansas  City  Star. 


PEOF.  TBIGGS  PKEDICTS  REVOLUTION 


Man  Who  Worned  Bockefeller  on  Chicago  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Starts  Radical  Magazine. 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. — Prof.  Oscar  Lorell  Triggs,  who 
proved  an  irritant  on  the  nerves  of  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  especially  a  night- 
mare to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  now  an  editor. 
' '  Tomorrow,  a  monthly  of  the  changing  order  of 
things,"  edited  by  Prof.  Triggs,  made  its  appear- 
ance today. 

' '  To  report  the  incidents  of  the  development  of 
the  modern  movements  toward  democracy  may  be 
said  to  be  the  object  of  this  magazine,"  declares 
Prof.  Triggs  in  his  salutatory.  "We  are  now  enter- 
ing a  revolutionary  era.  Those  who  do  not  seen  this 
are  as  blind  as  bats. 

"Near  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  era  a 
people  declared  for  political  independence,  inter- 
preting the  new  tendency  in  political  terms.  It  is 
a  vain  document.  Any  political  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  as  dead  today  as  any  other  dead 
letter. 

' '  The  impending  revolution  in  this  country  is 
not  to  be  political,  but  industrial.  The  system  has 
but  to  offer  two  things  and  rebellion  will  occur 
tomorrow — let  it  order,  'Kill  Lawson'  and  'Make 
Peabody  Governor  of  Colorado.' 

"Tomorrow  the  redemption  of  the  world  will 
begin.  Even  shrewd  business  men  are  preparing 
for  the  change — a  change  which  some  believe  will 
come  five  years  hence. ' ' — New  York  World. 


SEA  TO  SEA  RAILWAY 


Merger  of  Kew  York   Central,   Northwestern   and 
Union  Pacific  Completed. 

New  York,  April  6. — A  line  of  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  under  one  management,  that 
dream  of  transportation  leaders  for  many  years, 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  a  short  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  well-known 
financiers.  Under  the  direction  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  underwriting 
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of  this  vast  entarpriM,  which  dwarfs  tb«  Northern 
Securities  merger  by  comparison,  is  well  under  wa^, 
and  Wall  street  is  expecting  a  successful  report  in 
a  short  time. 

The  railroad  systems  involved  in  this  combina- 
tion are  the  New  York  Central  and  the  many  lines 
it  controls,  including  the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Cen- 
'  ral.  West  Shore,  Boston  and  Albany,  Big  Four  and 
^  number  of  smaller  companies;  the  Chicago  and 
N'orthwestern  system  and  the  Union  Pacific,  con- 
trolling the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company  and  the  Oregon  Short 
Line.  Their  aggregate  mileage  is  more  than  30,000 
and  the  value  of  their  combined  capital  stocks  pre- 
->'ntB  a  startling  array  of  millions. 

Scope  of  the  Merger. 

This  first  transcontinental  system  in  fact  would 
tap  the  largest  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
xeaboards  and  draw  on  the  richest  districts  in  the 
United  States  for  business.  It  would  not  be  open 
to  the  same  line  of  attack  as  was  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  for  the  three  systems  are  in 
no  sense  competitors,  and  there  could  be  no  argu- 
ment of  combination  in  restraint  oi  trade.  The  ad- 
vantage gained  in  through  rates  would  be  enormous, 
l>otb  in  freight  and  passenger  business. 

Underwriting  in  the  securities  of  the  holding 
company  that  is  to  take  over  these  great  systems 
is  being  offered  to  the  financial  elect  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  possibly  some  other  cities.  It 
is  understood  that  the  securities,  both  stock  and 
bonds,  have  been  very  well  subscribed.  The  matter 
has  been  handled  with  the  greateet  secrecy,  people 
who  have  been  approached  on  the  matter  practi- 
cally being  bound  not  to  divulge  any  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  new  company. 

It  is  the  understanding  that  New  York  Central 
stock  is  to  be  exchanged  at  200  into  the  new  hold- 
ing company's  3%  per  cent  bonds,  and  Northwest- 
ern at  300.  Such  an  exchange  of  stocks  would  call 
for  a  company  having  a  considerably  larger  capital- 
ization than  the  1400,000,000  Northern  Securities 
conrern. 

The  stocks  of  these  three  main  companies  alone 
aggregate  something  more  than  $450,000,000,  and 
their  combined  bonded  indebtedness  is  more  than 
$.^25,000,000.  The  latter,  however,  would  not  have 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  holding  company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  outstanding  about 
(132,000,000  of  stock,  now  quoted  at  $162  a  share. 
The  Union  Pacific  will  have  outstanding  when  its 
new  preferred  issue  of  $100,000,000  is  completed, 
about  $396,000,000  of  common  and  preferred  stock, 
and  the  Northwestern  has  outstanding  about  $48,- 
000,000  of  common  stock,  selling  around  $245  a 
share,  and  about  $22,400,000  preferred  that  is  closely 
held  and  easily  worth  three  times  its  face  value. 

It  is  expected  that  an  official  announcement  con- 
corning  the  new  holding  company  will  be  made  in  « 
very  short   time. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THE    BATHTUB    HOTEL 


New   Hostelry  In   New  York   City  that  Is  Unique 
— Bath  Booms  Oalore. 

There  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  on 
Broadway  a  hotel  building  which  has  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  architecture  which  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many  who  pass.  The  most  striking  thing 
about  it  is  the  small  number  of  large  windows  and 
the  large  number  of  small  windows.  The  large 
windows    are    single,    rather    than    double,    and   oa 
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either  side  of  each  large  window  is  a  small  one- 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  unless  one  happens, 
to  see  a  sign  on  the  corner  of  the  building,  which 
says  that  the  So-and-8o  hotel  will  be  opened  shortly 
with  "300  rooms  and  200  bathrooms."  The  small 
windows,  of  course,  indicate  the  bathrooms. 

"They  might  have  called  it  the  Bathtub  Hotel;" 
remarked  an  old  hotel  man,  as  he  studied  the  build- 
ing from  the  opposite  corner.  "It  is  the  most  im- 
pressive evidence  I've  yet  seen  of  the  American 
craze  for  bathing.  I  can  remember  the  time, 
and  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  hotels 
thought  they  were  well  equipped  if  they  had 
one  bathroom  on  a  floor.  It  was  used  by  every- 
one on  that  floor,  and  we  charged  a  quarter  for 
towels  and  service.  This  new  hotel  with  nearly  a& 
many  bath  as  guest  rooms,  shows  to  what  extreme 
the  traveling  public  has  pushed  the  'room  and 
bath'  idea.  If  it  keeps  on  some  enterprising  hotel 
man  will  be  offering  a  room  and  two  baths,  and 
he'll  find  plenty  of  occupants." — New  York  Tri- 
bune. 


TWO   Y£ABS'    AEMY   SERVICE 


Parliament  Agrees  to  the  New  Measure  in  Suppres- 
sion of  all  Exemption. 

Paris. — French  conscripts  have  only  two  yeara 
to  serve  hereafter,  the  law  reducing  the  period 
of  service  having  passed  both  houses  of  parliament 
this  week  and  been  duly  promulgated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. With  only  two  years  in  garrison  here- 
after these  two  years  will  have  to  be  served  by 
one  and  all  alike,  for  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  new  measure  is  the  suppression  of  all  ex- 
emption. 

It  is  this  feature  that  is  likely  to  prove  the 
law's  undoing,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
those  who  are  studying  for  the  liberal  professions, 
such  as  law,  medicine,  or  even  engineering,  will 
long  put  up  with  a  two-year  break  in  studies.  Nor 
is  it  any  more  likely  that  the  nation  will  resign 
itself  for  all  time  to  put  up  with  this  drain  on  the 
best  of  its  intellect.  So  we  may  expect  in  the  near 
future  that  protestations  will  make  themselves 
heard  and  will  result  in  a  new  reform  of  the  mili- 
tary law  reducing  perhaps  the  service  to  a  single 
year. 

This  all  the  more  likely  in  that  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  a  year  is  quite  suflScient  to  trans- 
form a  civilian  into  a  soldier,  and  that  studies  for 
a  liberal  career  need  not  be  seriously  embarrassed 
by  interruption  for  this  length  of  time. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


ILLNESS  IMPOSSIBLE  IN  EAST  AFRICA 


British  Officer  Tells  of  Country  Offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Proposed  Zion  Settlement. 

London. — The  land  where  one  cannot  be  ill  has 
been  discovered  by  Maj.  A.  S.  Gibbons,  who  was 
in  charge  of  a  committee  sent  to  examine  a  tract  of 
country  in  East  Africa,  offered  by  the  British 
government  for  a  Zion  settlement. 

Gibbons,  who  has  just  returned  to  England,  says 
it  consists  of  a  plateau  comprising  5,000  square 
miles.     There  are  no  settled  natives  on  the  plateau. 

No  healthier  country  exists  in  the  world,  and  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  be  ill  here.  It  is  an  ideal 
region,  for,  while  the  settlement  children  can  be 
brought  up  with  perfect  safety,  there  are  no  mos- 
quitoes, and  fine  pasture  land  abounds. — New  York 
Herald. 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  BEAK 


Wl>lt«-Black    Bruin    DiKOvered    In    the    WUds    of 
British  Colombia. 

Within  the  past  few  month*  the  scientilie  world 
has  definitely  discovered  the  existence  of  a  new 
species  of  bear,  a  species  which  has  its  habitat  in 
the  central  western  portion  of  British  Columbia, 
between  the  Skeena  nver  and  what  is  described  on 
the  map  as  Bivers  inlet.  This  ursine  stranger  to 
the  professors  oi  zoology  is  called  the  Ursus  ker- 
modoi,  in  honor  of  Frank  Kermode,  the  curator  of 
the  British  Columbia  museum  in  Victoria,  who  has 
been  specially  active  in  procuring  specimens  on 
which  the  authorities  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  by  them. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  this  new  member 
of  the  bear  family  is  as  follows:  In  November, 
1900,  Prof.  W.  T.  Homaday,  of  New  York,  while 
making  an  examination  of  the  skins  of  North 
American  bears  that  were  to  be  found  in  Victoria, 
encountered  a  very  strange  specimen  in  the  pos- 
session of  Joseph  Boscowitz,  a  fur  dealer,  which  at 
once  atracted  his  attention.  The  skin  was  cream- 
white  and  very  small.  He  was  informed  that  it 
dad  come  from  the  Naas  river,  and  that  the  fur- 
rier had  received  several  similar  skins  from  the 
same  locality.  The  skin  was  evidently  that  of  a 
bear  no  larger  than  a  grizzly  cub,  uut  its  well-worn 
teeth  indicated  that  the  animal  had  been  an  adult. 
Thinking  that  the  specimen  might  really  represent 
a  new  ursine  species,  the  protessor  purchased  it  and 
took  it  to  New  York. 

According  to  the  zoological  description,  the  ' '  Ursus 
Kermodei, ' '  the  new  species,  resembles  a  long-furred 
and  particularly  hanosome  polar  bear  in  general 
apppearance.  Its  color  is  clear,  creamy  white,  with 
no  trace  of  brown,  black  or  any  other  dark  shade. 
In  the  specimen  on  the  upper  neck  and  head,  and 
on  the  forelegs,  the  yellowish  creamy  tint  is  well 
defined.  The  hair  is  all  white  down  to  the  roots. 
The  claws  are  dull  white,  thin,  and  strongly  curved, 
and  the  teeth  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  polar 
uear,  and  indicate  relationship  to  the  American 
black  bear.  The  measurements  of  the  large  skin 
in  part  are  as  follows:  Length  of  skin,  from  end 
of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  54.50  inches;  length  across 
forelegs,  base  to  base  of  claws,  46.50  inches;  width 
of  skin  across  middle  of  body,  24  inches;  height  of 
ear,  3  inches. — Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 


HEB    WEIRD    ADVENTUBES 


Mrs.  French  Sheldon.  Explorer,  Had  Several  Thrills 
In  Africa. 

London. — Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  the  intrepid 
American  woman  explorer,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  remarkable  expedition  in  the  Congo  Free 
State,  has  told  a  great  deal  about  the  conditions 
as  she  found  them  in  Congo,  but  little  has  been 
naid  of  her  personal  experiences  while  she  was  on 
her  weird  "search  for  butterflies." 

A  lot  of  her  traveling  had  to  be  done  through 
swampy  districts,  and  for  days  together  she  and 
her  native  carriers  marched  through  water  that 
was  often  waist-deep.  While  on  her  march  Mrs. 
Sheldon  was  clad  in  white  duck,  and  she  says  that 
except  a|  such  times  as  she  was  wading  through 
the  swamps  she  kept  herself  as  immaenlate  as  Qap- 
tain  Kettle  himself.  Her  caravan  usually  num- 
bered about  100,  including  four  or  five  native 
soldiers,  and   with   the  exception   of   their   leaders 
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Pacific  Coast  for  information  regarding 

Mineral  Springs  Resorts, 
Country  Homes  and 
Farms  where  Summer 
Boarders  are  Taken,  and 
Select  Camping  Spots. 

This  year's  edition  "Vacation  1W6" 
contains  over  150  pages,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, and  is  complete  in  its  de- 
tailed information  as  to  location, 
accommodations,  attractions,  etc.,  with 
terms  from  $7.00  per  week  up. 


To  be  had  at  Ticket  OOcct,  6S0  Market  Street    (Chroaicl* 
Building),  and  Tiburon  Ferry,  foot  o(  Market  Street;  Gen- 
eral Office,  Mutual  Life  Bufldinf,  comer  <A  Sansome 
and  Callloruia  StreeU,  San  Fianciaco. 


Applications  by  mall  will  receiie  immediate  respooM. 


/as.  L.  fraxier. 
Gen' I  Manager. 


R.  X.  Ryan, 
Gen'l  Piass'r  Agent. 
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SJUBUMAN     HOME     SITES 

SAN   MATEO   PARK  AND  HAYWARD  ADDITION 
AT  SAN   MATEO= 

BALDWIN  ^  HOWELL,  Sole  Agents 

SAN   FRANCISCO       :       :       <a       :       :      SAN   MATEO 
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every  member  of  the  expedition  was  a  cannibal. 
Whenever  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  gov- 
ernment post,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  of  course,  accepted 
the  administrator's  hospitality,  but  when  in  the 
wilds  she  slept  in  her  tent  with  only  two  of  the 
native  soldiers  keeping  guard.  Mrs.  Sheldon  was 
armed  with  a  Lee-Enfield  rifle  and  an  American 
revolver,   with   both  of  which   she  is   a   dead  shot. 

On  one  of  the  nights  she  came  within  an  ace 
of  being  eaten  by  ants.  Toward  midnight  she  was 
awakened  by  what  she  thought  was  the  pattering  of 
rain  on  the  walls  of  her  tent.  It  didn't  take  her 
long,  however,  to  discover  what  really  had  hap- 
pened. Her  sleeping  place  had  been  captured  by 
an  enormous  ' '  caravan ' '  of  ants,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them.  The  floor  of  the  tent  was 
black  with  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  began 
swarming  upon  the  bed  and  attacked  Mrs.  Sheldon. 
Things  of  this  sort  have  ended  tragically  in  Africa 
before  today,  but  Mrs.  Sheldon  managed  to  get  off 
with  a  few  bad  bites,  thougn  the  whole  camp  had 
to  be  aroused  to  settle  the  ants. 

Only  a  few  days  afterward  she  had  the  liveliest 
kind  of  a  fight  with  a  wildcat,  or  leopard-cat,  as 
it  was  called  in  the  Congo  state. 

The  explorer  was  sitting  near  a  window  in  a  vil- 
lage dwelling  when  the  cat  jumped  down  upon  her 
from  the  branches  of  a  tree  outside,  alighting  on 
her  shoulders  and  entangling  its  fore  paws  in  her 
hair.  No  one  was  near  to  pull  the  beast  off  and 
Mrs.  Sheldon  was  badly  scratched  and  mauled  be- 
fore she  succeeded  in  shooting  the  animal's  tail 
off  witn  her  revolver.  Then  it  released  her  and 
bounded  through  the  window  again,  leaving  a 
splash  of  blood  behind  it,  and  that  was  the  last 
she  ever  saw  of  it. 

Let  the  Women  do  the  Work. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  learned  more  about  the  Congo  women 
than  probably  any  explorer  ever  did  before.  ' '  T 
found  out  lots  about  them,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
"by  getting  them  to  help  me  catch  butterflies. 
After  all,  I  did  quite  a  lot  of  butterfly  hunting  and 
have  brought  back  some  beautiful  specimens.  The 
women  took  a  delight  in  helping  me  and  had  no 
idea  how  closely  I  was  studying  them  all  the  time. ' ' 

What  impressed  her  most  about  these  women  was 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  contempt  with  which 
they  are  looked  upon  by  their  "men  folk"  they  are 
physically  rather  more  than  their  equals.  They 
act  as  carriers  side  by  side  with  their  husbands 
and  work  for  the  state  in  making  roads  and  on 
the  coffee  and  cocoa  plantations  and  in  potteries. 
Only  when  sickness  comes  along  do  they  prove  less 
robust  than  the  men,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  thinks  that 


this  is  because  none  of  them  is  allowed  any  meat, 
the  men  keeping  it  all  for  their  own  use.  Vege- 
tarians, please  notice! — Kansas  City  Star. 


LITTLE  MIKADO  OF  THE  FUTTJBB 


Baby    Heir 


to    Throne    of    Japan    Has 
Nurses  to  Care  for  Him. 


a    Dozen 


The  future  emperor  of  Japan  is  a  small,  dignified 
gentleman  4  years  old.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Japan.  His  title  in  His  Imperial 
Highness  Hirohito  Michi-No-Miya. 

He  is  the  grandson  of  the  mikado,  and  is  the 
youngest  heir  presumptive  of  one  of  the  great 
thrones  of  the  world.  Already  royal  matchmakers, 
with  one  eye  on  the  wedding  ring  and  another  on 
the  permanency  of  the  throne  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom, are  casting  about  for  a  bride  of  His  Little 
Imperial  Highness.  Like  others  of  royal  blood, 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  his  own  choice. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  arrange  the  match,  say  the 
courtiers  and  royal  family,  for  was  not  his  grand- 
father, the  emperor,  married  at  fifteen!  And  his 
father,  for  a  royal  personage,  was  married  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  was  21  at  the  time  of  his  nup- 
tials, his  marriage  having  been  postponed  for  five 
years  because  his  health  was  precarious  and  the 
court  physicians  thought  he  was  afflicted  with  tu- 
berculosis. 

But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  fiancee  for  this 
small  future  emperor.  What  princess  of  the  Orient 
is  there  whose  lineage  may  be  traced,  like  his, 
back  through  an  unbroken  line  of  3,000  years, 
through  122  royal  ancestors,  straight,  as  the  Japan 
ese  traditions  maintain,  to  the  sun  goddess  herself? 

The  kingling  has  a  dozen  nurses  and  four  gov- 
ernesses. One  of  the  governesses  teaches  him 
French  as  it  is  spoken  in  Paris.  Another  English 
as  it  is  spoken  in  the  Court  of  St.  James.  One 
teaches  him  Japanese  literature  and  tradition  and 
a  fourth  trains  him  in  the  difiicult  and  elaborate 
deportment  of  the  court  of  the  Mikado. 

The  Mikado  already  speaks  of  little  Michi  as  his 
successor,  for,  although  the  child's  father,  the 
crown  prince  Yoshihito,  is  only  27  years  old,  it 
is  believed  that  he  is  foredoomed  by  consumption 
to  an  early  death. 

His  Imperial  Highness  Hirohito  Michi-No-Miya 
is  dignified,  but  amiable.  He  has  the  lips  upturned 
at  the  corners,  is  of  a  merry  nature,  and  one  that 
will  sweeten  the  adversities  of  life  with  whole- 
some philosophy. — iNew  York  American. 
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•PIXASE  TAKE  THE  BOPES  OFF" 


Apache  Chieftain  TearfoUy  Pleads  to  Be  Sent  Back 
Home  with  His  Warriors. 

Washington. — "Please  take  the  ropes  from  the 
hands  of  me  and  my  people  and  let  us  be  free,"  was 
the  tearful  plea  of  Oeronimo,  the  old  Apache  war- 
rior, to  the  President  recently.  Tears  streamed 
down  the  seamed  and  painted  cheeks  of  the  old 
fighter  as  he  begged  that  he  and  his  warriors  be 
reloased  from  the  captivity  in  which  they  are  held 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
old  hunting  grounds  in  Arizona. 

"We  are  tired  of  living  in  a  strange  land,"  ho 
pleaded,  "and  want  to  go  back  to  our  old  home. 
We  will  be  good." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  convinced  by  the  tearful 
argument.  In  replying  to  it  be  fell  into  the  Indian 
style  of  talk. 

"You  had  a  bad  heart  when  yon  were  in  Ari- 
zona," the  President  told  Oeronimo.  "Tou  tor- 
tured and  killed  the  Great  White  Father's  people 
and  burned  their  houses.  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
have  a  good  heart.  I  have  appointed  Mr.  Leupp 
to  watch  over  you,  and  he  will  report  to  me.  If 
you  prove  that  yon  now  have  a  good  heart  we  may 
perhaps,  let  you  go  back  to  your  old  home,  but  not 
now." 

Geroniino  wanted  to  prolong  the  argument,  but 
the  President  shut  him  off.  The  grizzled  chieftain 
was  still  weeping  bitterly  when  he  left  the. Presi- 
dent 's  office.  He  begged  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  finish  what  he  bad  to  say.  He  insisted  that  if 
the  President  would  hear  htm  out  he  would  release 
him  from  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Geronimo  was  accompanied  to  the  White  House 


by  Hollow  Horn  Bear  and  American  Horse,  of  the 
Sioux;  Quannah  Parker,  chief  of  the  Comanchea, 
and  Little  Plume,  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  Indiana 
tried  to  see  the  President  yesterday,  but  were 
turned  down,  as  they  had  not  first  paid  their  re- 
spects to  Commissioner  Leupp.  Mr.  Leupp  went 
with  them  to-day  and  presented  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent.—New  York  World. 


CHEWED  THBOUOH  BABBED  WXBE 


Example    of    the    Determination    and    Oonrage    of 
Japanese  Soldiers. 

We  were  to  perform  a  famous  feat  in  crawling  on 
all  fours  for  many  meters.  Our  ambition  was  not 
exactly  to  attract  attention  of  the  Russians  and  re- 
ceive their  applause  from  their  quick  firers.  All 
sorts  or  fireworks  seemed  to  help  the  work  of  their 
searchlights.  We  made  slow  progress,  always  on  all 
fours.  We  reached  the  second  netting  of  barbed 
wire,  and  this  we  hacked  away  without  very  much 
trouble.  In  front  of  us  was  the  final  fence.  We 
had  had  a  happy  run  of  luck  so  far.  We  did  not 
want  to  spoil  it  by  a  touch  of  carelessness  or  too 
much  danng.  Cautiously,  therefore,  we  went  on 
our  stomachs  to  make  the  distance  between  the 
second  and  the  first  barbed  wire  entanglements.  All 
this  distance  was  a  surprise  to  us;  it  was  covered 
with  many  things  evincive  of  the  skill  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Russian  engineers.  It  was  about  100 
meters  in  length.  The  ground  was  sloping.  It  was 
filled  with  pitfalls  and  mines  innumerable.  For  a 
second  these  mines  made  us  forget  the  first  line  of 
wire  fence  toward  i^hich  we  were  making  our  way. 

First  of  all,  we  had  to  dispose  of  the  mines.    We 
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had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  electric  mines, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Russian  engineers,  with  all  their 
thoughtfulness,  did  not  always  take  the  trouble 
to  bury  the  conductors.  We  discovered  and  cut 
as  many  as  four  conductors,  which  were  just  about 
the  size  of  my  thumb.  They  were  wrapped  in  a 
rubber  coating,  and  within  the  rubber  coating  we 
found  over  twenty-four  small  wires.  I  carried  no 
scissors  about  me.  These  electric  wires  were  a 
great  surprise  to  us.  The  severe  usage  to  which  it 
had  been  put  had  dulled  the  edge  of  my  ax  almost 
as  blunt  as  the  edge  of  my  palm.  It  could  not  cut 
the  rubber  wrapped  wire  in  soft  earth.  Time  was 
pressing.  We  were  in  danger  of  being  discovered 
before  we  could  get  at  the  first  line  of  barbed  wire 
fence,  which  was  the  last  goal  of  our  efforts;  more- 
over, we  were  somewhat  impatient.  So  all  of  us 
fell  upon  these  electric  wires,  and  with  our  teeth 
we  bit  them  off.  I  fear  we  may  have  been  some- 
what excited.  We  did  some  damage  to  our  teeth 
by  this  work.  When  a  man  tells  you  that  he  did 
no  know  when  his  teeth  were  being  broken,  you 
would  not  believe  him.  That  man  might  be  telling 
the  truth,  under  some  circumstances,  however. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  innocent  and  childlike,  and 
in  the  laughter  you  could  see  more  than  two  broken 
teeth  in  his  mouth.  Nothing  else  could  drive  home 
the  conviction  quite  so  powerfully  as  those  broken 
teeth  of  his. — Adachi  Kinnesuke  in  Success. 


What  to  Do  About  It. 

Mrs.  Nubride  (excitedly) — "Oh,  John,  please  send 
off  a  telegram  tor  me,  quick!" 
Mr.  Nubride — "My  dearest,  what  has  happened!" 
Mrs.  Nubride — "Why  I'm  taking  a  correspon- 
dence course  in  cooking  and  the  cake  I  made  is 
running  all  over  the  oven.  I  want  to  telegraph 
them  quick  to  find  out  what  to  do." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Discovered. 

Diogenes,  lantern  in  hand,  entered  the  village 
drug  store. 

"Say,  have  you  anything  that  will  cure  a  cold?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  sir,  I  have  not,"  answered  the  pill  com- 
piler. 

' '  Give  me  your  hand, ' '  exclaimed  Diogenes,  drop- 
ping his  lantern.  "I  have  at  last  found  an  honest 
man." — Chicago  News. 


Just   Celebrating. 

The  big  apartment-house  was  illuminated  from 
basement  to  garret  and  sounds  of  revelry  were 
heard  therein. 

"A  wedding,  I  suppose,"  said  a  casual  passer- 
by- 

"No,"  replied  one  of  the  flat-dwellers  who  came 
along  just  then,  ' '  the  janitor  was  buried  today. ' ' — 
Chicago  News. 


DOS    MESAS   EXQUISITE  WINES 


The 
Finest 
Product  of 
CaLlifornia 
Vineyards 

Grown  on  hill- 
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When  Going  East 
Travel 

Via 

Stop  at  Portland        j/^HjSiK  ^^°P  ^* 

and  Visit  /o>^"^&>\         ^m^^^ 

Lewis  and  Clark  f^f       mi\         ^^^  ^'^^^ 

Exposition  I     (  ^^B     I     Yellowstone  Park 

June  1st  to  Oct.  I5tli  \0>^^0/  June  'st  to  Sept.  20tli 

0  Daily  Trans-     ^^i^^^l^^    GontinentalTrainsJ 

FINE  SCENERY        ELEGANT  TRAINS       GOOD  SERVICE 

For  rates  and  literature  see 

C.  E.  JOHNSON,  T.  K.  STATELER, 

Traveling  Pass.  Agent,  Gen.  Agent, 

125  West  3rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.  647  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Electric-Lighted 
Tiirougliout 

The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to 
Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco 
10.00  a.  m.,  arrives  Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route — 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  UNION  PACIFIC  and  the 

Chicago,    IVIilwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

Ra  i  Iways. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  write  to-day  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations East  via  this  line. 

C.  L  CAHFIELD.  E.  K.  GARRISON. 

General  Agent,  Trareling  Passenger  Agent, 

635  Market  St.,  Sao  Fraocisco.  303  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM 

(Established  1886.) 


FOR.      19  0  5 

Will  contain  special  articles  on  various  interesting  subjects 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers  and  best  authorities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  various  departments  are  well  edited  by  specialists  in  the 
lines  handled  and  every  article  is  of  monetary  value  to  the 
orchardist,  the  dairyman,  the  stock  raiser,  the  poultryman, 
the  irrigationist  and  the  farmer  in  general. 

The  Household  Department  is  full  of  valuable  recipes  and  in- 
teresting reading  for  the  women  folks  and  each  issue  con- 
tains descriptions  of  several  standard  patterns. 

With  its  wide  range  of  interesting  reading  Orchard  and 
Farm  necessarily  reaches  the  hands  of  a  large  class  of  in- 
telligent people  who  are  cash  buyers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
business  for  the  business  man  to  reach  these  people  and  there 
is  no  more  effective  way  of  doing  this  than  to  use  the 
columns  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  business  for  the  orchardist,  farmer, 
poultryman,    dairyman   and   stock  raiser  to  have  this  paper 

Visit  His  Home  Each  Month 

Agents   wanted   in   every   district.  Send    for   full    particulars   today. 

Subscription    $1    the   year. 


THE      CALKINS      NEWSPAPER      SYNDICATE 

PUBLISHERS 

320      S  a  n  s  o  m  e      Street,      S&.n      Fra.ncisco.       California. 
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♦  As  to  rate*,   tickets,   sleeping  car   reservations,   and   the   various   points  of  interest  on  the  Union      ♦ 

♦  Pacific,     "The     Overland      Route,"     can     be     secured     by     addressing    your    nearest    agent    or      if 


"The  Overland  Limited 
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Electric  Lighted 

VIA  UNION    PACIFIC 

Buna  every  day  in  the  year  and  is  the  moat  luxuriously  equipped  train  in  America.    Shortest  line 
— fastest  time — smoothest  track.     Pleasantest,  shortest  and  quickest  route  to  the  E!ast. 

OTUKK  GOOD  TRAIKB  ASE 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  and  "The  Eastern  Express" 

Equipped  with  Through  Pullman  Standard  and    Tonrlst    Sleeping    Oars,    Free    Reclining    Chair 

Cars,  Dining  Oars,  Etc. 

FULL   INFORMATION 

As  to  rates,   tickets,   sleeping  car   reservations,   and   the   various   points  of  interest  on  the  Union 

can 
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1  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


V      8.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent,  Union  Pacifle  R.  R.  Oo 
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i  xm  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  ^^j^  \ 

i  * 


J  Will  surpass  any  previous  attempts  at  magazine   making   in   the   West.      The  * 

tf  magazine    will    continue    to    use    a    finer  paper  than  is  used  by  any  other  ten 


♦  cent    magazine   in   the   world.     The   number   and   quality   of   the   illustrations  * 


♦ 


will  be  characteristic  of.  the  magazine  and  the  typographical  appearance  will 


V  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.     A  permanent    increase    of    32    pages    of  » 

*  reading  matter  will  be  made,  a  good  part   of   which   will   be    devoted   to   pure,  ♦ 
If  interesting   fiction.      Six   special    editions  will  be  issued  during  the  year.   More  * 

*  detailed   announcements   of   these   editions  will   be  made  later.         "  * 
J                                The  Pacific  Monthly  is  arranging  to   represent   the   Lewis   and   Clark   Ex  J 

*  position  better  than  any  other  publication,  without  exception,  and  one  of  its  * 

*  special    editions   will   be    devoted   almost   entirely   to   the   Exposition.      Every  * 
^  month,   however,   the   magazine  will   reflect  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  J 

*  The  most  important  announcement,  however,  which   we   wish   to   make,  is  * 


* 


in  relation  to  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  Coming  Commercial  Supremacy  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.     These  articles  will   be  the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  J 

Monthly  for  1905  and  will  be  gotten  up   in   the   best   possible  manner.     Thev  * 

will   reflect   the   enthusiasm   and   opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Eegion  in 


*  a  way  never  before  attempted.    Dr.  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand,  author  of  America, 


Asia    and    The    Pacific,    will    be    the    author.      More   extended   announcements  * 

later.  * 


*  This  coupon  Is  good  ror  3  months  subscription  to  the  Pacific  Monthly,   Portland,  * 

*  Oregon,  if  accompanied  by  25  cents.  * 


* 


* 


*  Name     Street  and  No * 

* 

*********************************************************************** 


* 

*  Town    State 

* 


Your  Vacation  att    Grand    Canyon 

Why  not  spend  two  weeks  at  the  greatest  wonderland  in  the 
world.  You  can  be  comfortable  at  "El  Tovar,"  the  new  and 
beautiful  hotel.  You  can  find  no  other  spot  so  full  of  gran- 
deur and  stupendous  scenery  as  this. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it  and  make  up  ;&.  free  itinerary.      Ask  at 

653  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Santa  Fe 
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TeLke  &  Vacation    Trip   to 


If  you  intend  taking  a  vacation  this  summer, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  trip  to 
Portland  and  the  Northwest. 


FORESTRY    BUILDING,    LEWIS    AND    CLARK    EXPOSITION 

JUNE    1,     1905 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  CENTENNIAL 

Will  open  its  unique  exhibits  to  the  public,  closing  October  15. 
Shasta  Route  is  the  way.  with  wonderful  scenery — Sacramento 
Canyon,  Mt.  Shasta,  Siskiyou  Mountains  and  beautiful  Wil- 
lamette Valley.     Visit  the  famous  Shasta  Resorts  on  your  way. 

Low     Rouftd     Trip     Ra-tea 

Will  be  made  from  all  points.     Ask  nearest  Agent 

SOUTHERN    PACIFICI 
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GORHAM    SILVER. 

EVERY     RESPONSIBLE    JEWELER     KEEPS    IT 


Gorham  Silver  is  admittedly 
superior  to  ordinary  silverware, 
but  it  is  fallacious  to  suppose  it 
is  necessarily  more  expensive. 
The  contrary  is  true. 

Paradoxical  but  obvious.  For 
three  generations  the  Gorham 
Company  has  striven  to  lower 
the  cost,  while  improving  the 
quality  of  its  silver. 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  prices  of  Gor- 
ham Tea  Services,  (for  nowhere  can  a  great- 
er variety  of  Style  be  found),  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  are  as  honestly  and 
artistically  fashioned  as  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly.  :::::: 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths 

BrosLclwaLy    a.nd   Nineteenth   Streets,    New   York 


R.  L.  CHENEY,  Secretary. 


MEMBER  CAL.   STOCK   AND   OIL  EXCHANGE 


MEMBER.  S.  F.  STOCK  AND  EXCHANGE  BOARD 


MILLS  BUILDING,  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CUTTING  'a  AVEMLL 


TONOPAH,      NEVADA 


TONOPAH^  ^^ 

COLDFIELD    stocks  bought  and  sold 
BULLFROCj 

Member  San  Francisco  and  Tonopol^ 
Mining  Exchange 

REFERENCES: 


DINS    i)K     HRAI1STREET 
AND     BANKKRS   OR 
MERCHANTS     IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
OR    TONOPAH. 


RECORD 

1  advised    buying   Tono- 
pali  of  Nevada  when  it 
was    $\    per    share: 
now  |1S;  Montana 
Tonopah    when    it 
•       50c:      now     $3.50; 
Midway     when     it 
was  25c:  now  $1.70; 
West    End    when    it 
was     15c:     now    90c. 


THERE  ARE  OTHERS 
WRITE  AND  FIND  OUT 


The  First  Tonopah  Broker 


I  am  thoroughly  equipped  to  give  you  the  best  information  and  guarantee 

you  a    Square    Dea.! 

79  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MARKET     LETTER     FREE    ON    APPLICATION 


E.  SUTRO,  Secretary 


R.  t.  MIMS,  President 


Codes 


I   BEDFORD-McNEIL 
i  WESTERN  UNION 


liUTRO  CO.  Inc. 


Successors  to  E.  L.  MIMS  &  CO. 


MAIN  OFFICES  OF 

Krn.:i;in-<l(.l<lfiol(J    MiiJ.    (,'o.,    I-:.    KhIto,    See. 
Miiy  Quceii-GdIiKifId   Miii.  C'o.,   E.  Siitro,  Sec. 
Ncv!).l:i   Boy-Gol.lliclil    Mill.   <.!ri.,   K.   Siitro,   «<■<•. 
Tonfifmh-fJoIil   Jloiintiiin   Miii.  ('o..   E.  Siitro,   See. 
■roiiopali   Mill.,  Mill.  i»Tli}  Dev.  I'o.,   E.   I,.   Mims,  Hex:. 
(  oiiniKKlore  Mining  ("o.,  E.  L.   .Minis.  Sec. 
F.    !■;.  .\.  Milling  Co.,   E.  L.   Miitit^,   S.i-. 
Btiirk  Botte   Ex.   Miii.  Co.,   \V.   C.    .MikiiliMv.  S,.-. 


Buy  and  Sell  any  Stocks  for  Cacsh.     Out-of-Town 

Clients  will  Deliver  and  Receive  Stocks,  Draft 

Attached.     Weekly  Market  Letters  Mailed 

.     ,     .     Upon  Application     .     ,     . 


GET    INTO    COLDFIELD    NOW 


GREATEST  GOLD  CAMP  IN  THE  WORLD 


JKICE     IWtNiy    lIVi:    CENT'S 


OR     aUNE 


^\"''. 


OF   THE 


h^; 


^ 


P^. 


THE  BOTTOMLESS  PIT 

atVELAND  PLAIN tXALCB. 


>iV«XMUR  T.  STREET,       ..i>110R. 

:iN»    isEv/a»>>!vi»Ei»   »v>«^n»ir-^Tr:.  i>VBi.isiirT:R.s 


A  GENUINE 


Borax 
Soap 

AT  LAST 

20   MULE    TEAM 

WHITE  BORAX  SOAP 

For 
Laundry 

and 
Kitchen 


y  The  most  wonder- 

ful  soap  now  on  the 

^-^         marVet.    . 


TRY  IT 


TRADE  nftBK 


INDEPENDENCE    BULLFROG 


MEMBEBS    OF    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    TONOPAH 

MINING    EXCHANGE 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  Independence  Bullfrog 
Mining  Co.,  and  also  about  the  grt^A  exchement  in  a  new 
caLflip  that  will  soon  be  made  public.  Company  orgaLnizin^. 
Get    in    early    and    secure    stock    at    the    opening    price. 


References: 

Dun's  or  Bradstreet  and  Bankers' 

or  Merchants' 

in  San  Francisco  or  Nevada 


H.  C.  CUTTING,  79  New  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 

OR 

CUTTING  <SL  AVERILL,  Tonopah.  Nevada.  Market  Letter  Free  on  Application 
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An  Estimate 


From    the     SAN    FRANCISCO    CHRONICLE 


The  Pandex  of  the  Press  for  May  contains  a 
mass  of  matter,  and  cartoons  and  pictures  which 
will  be  valuable  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
current  news.  The  newspapers  are  so  pressed 
for  space  that  none  give  sufficient  detail  in  re- 
gard to  many  important  events.  Thus  the 
Pandex  furnishes  good  supplementary  reading. 
This  number  discusses  the  trusts,  Rockefeller 
and  his  gifts,  the  Equitable  Insurance  trouble, 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  Oriental  war  and 
many  other  subjects.  The  editing  is  very  well 
done  by  Arthur  I.  Street,  and  the  magazine  is 
more  readable  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  the 
average  American  than  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
(San  Francisco:  The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syn- 
dicate; price,  $3  a  year,   25   cents  a  number.) 
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LICK  HOUSE 

G.  W.  Kingsbury 

Lessee  and  Manager 

The  only  fireproof  hotel 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  only  strictly  Euro- 
pean plan  hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

Modern  in  every  respect 
— newly  furnished  through-  ^ 
out.    Special  accomodations  ( 
for  traveling   men.     Head 
quarters  for  mining  men. 


Lick  HoMse 

CORNER  SUTTER  AND  MTGY.  STREETS. 


G.  W.  KINGSBURY 
Lessee  and  Manager 


If  you  desire  to  meet  the 
mining  men  of  the  west 
you'll  find  them  here. . . 


The  new 


RUSS  HOUSE 

"Just  like  a  pleasant  home" 

Chas.  Newman  Co.,  Inc.,  Props. 

This  hotel   conducts  the  handsomest  gen 

tlemen  's  cafe  on  the  Pacific 

Coast. 


LICK  HOUSE 

G.  W.  Kingsbury 

LESSEE  AND   MANAGER 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Streets 

Center  of  Business  District 

Convenient  to  all  car  lines 


!b=. 
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RUIN   ROAD. 


-New  York  World. 


The  Pandex  of  the  Press 


Series  II 


June,   1905 


Vol.   1    No.  5 


BETWEEN    TWO    PARALLELS 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


Out  of  the  moral  crisis  created  by  the 
Kockefeller  gift  to  missions,  two  parallel 
chains  of  fact  have  evolved,  the  one  per- 
petuating and  even  strengthening  the  forces 
represented  by  the  gift,  and  the  other  dis- 
regarding the  gift  and  its  issue  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  morally  reconstructive 
lines  which  have  been  so  much  in  evidence 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  not  only  has  Mr.  Car- 
negie continued  and  enlarged  upon  his  sys- 
tem of  philsnthrophy,  but  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
piqued  and  saddened  by  the  controversy 
over  the  missions,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  placing  his  benefactions  upon  a  busi- 
ness basis;  Mr.  Ferguson  has  established  a 
fluid  of  one  million  dollars  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  Chicago ;  Mr.  McCormick  has  given 
a  million  dollars  toward  the  further  im- 
provement of  a  theological  seminary  which 
bears  his  name;  and  innumerable  smaller 
pift.s  are  announced.  Thus  the  dependence 
of  public  and  semi-public  institutions  upon 
^hj^.rich  has  been  increased,  and  the  possible 
subservience  of  public  walfare  to  the  same 
personal  element  is  vastly  multiplied.  To 
fh.e  endowed  universities,  such  as  that  of 
Cbiv«)fo  and  Stanford,  is  now  added  the  en- 
tjffwcd  professor.  To  the  libraries  in  the 
)^p(^reds  of  cities,  bearing  the  one  man's 


name  and  fame,  is  now  added  the  pensioned 
preacher  who  draws  his  privilege  of  retire- 
ment from  the  same  source.  Already  the 
greatest  of  the  modern  scientific  establish- 
ments— the  Carnegie  Institution — is  fed  en- 
tirely by  the  wealth  of  the  strangely  able, 
brilliant  and,  for  the  moment,  unselfish 
Scotchman.  The  logical  wonderment  is  as 
to  how  much  more  of  the  higher  things  of 


The  Umpire:  "Go  ahead  and  flgbt  it  out,  hoy. 
You  won't  be  happy  till  you  know  which  is  the 
strongpr.  Only  rpitipmhor  I  HI  not  stand  for  any 
fouls. ' ' 

— Chiengo  Tribune. 
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modern  life  will  ultimately  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation. 

In  most  instances  the  form  taken  by  the 
Carnegie  endowments  is  that  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  bonds.  In  the  Rockefeller  do- 
nations thus  far,  it  has  been  cash.  In  other 
cases  it  has  been  railroad  and  industrial  se- 
curities. That  is,  the  very  forms  of  wealth 
against  which  the  people  have  long  been 
protesting  become  the  groundwork  and  sup- 
porting mediums  of  the  very  concerns  by 
which  the  ideals  and  future  of  the  country 
are  sustained.  To  this  extent,  therefore, 
"watered  stocks,"  wealth  earned  by  repud- 
iated means,  industrial  monopolies  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  competition  and  the 
freedom  of  individual  effort,  are  fortified 
in  their  position,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
rendered  impregnable. 

To  many  who  look  far  ahead,  this  is  not 
so  very  widely  removed  from  the  system  of 
feudalism.  To  others  it  is  not  so  widely 
apart  from  imperialism,  which,  after  all,  is 
but  a  precursor  or  a  corollary  of  feudalism. 
In  the  latter  the  entire  social  organization 
drew  its  life  and  direction  from  the  few  who 
were  prosperous  enough  and  shrewd  enough 
to  secure  themselves  in  the  leadership.  The 
only  difference,  it  is  asserted,  is  that  the 
feudal  baron  of  today  bases  his  power,  not 
on  lands  and  arms,  but  on  industrial  stocks, 
bonds,  and  earnings,  and  upon  financial  and 
monetary  banks,  trust  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Whether  or  not  the  danger  of  a  gradual 
intrusion  of  oligarchy  lies  in  this  develop- 
ment remains  to  be  determined.  It  is  at 
least  closely  akin  to  imperialism  in  that  it 
entrenches  the  puissancy  of  certain  men, 
certain  clusters  of  wealth,  and  the  families 
which  control  the  clusters.  It  deprives  the 
proletariat  of  the  privilege  of  initiative,  in 
so  far  as  capital  is  the  chief  element  in  mod- 
ern constructive  progress.  It  leaves  the  per- 
son who  is  without  large  means  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  strenuous  position  of  being  obliged 
not  only  to  live  up  to  his  own  standard  and 
fancy,  but  as  well  to  lift  the  self-satisfied  and 
prosperous  individual,  or  syndicate  of  indi- 
viduals, to  that  same  level.  If  aspiration  is 
essentially  a  personal  and  individual  attri- 


bute, the  era  of  syndication  is,  mainly  speak- 
ing, its  temporary  nemesis. 

The  resultant  conditions  intensify  the  test 
of  individualism.  They  place  hope,  ambition, 
and  principle  upon  the  rack  of  supreme  dif- 
ficulty of  achievement,  and  render  super- 
latively hazardous  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic solidarity. 

One  would  expect  violent  protest  against 
such  a  trend.  And  protest  there  has  been ;  at 
least  of  such  magnitude  as  to  have  put 
shame  upon  those  who  accepted  the  Rocke- 
feller gift.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  antipathy 
that  has  had  most  tangible  form  has  been 
the  antipathy  not  of  sentimental  opposition 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  donations,  but  the  antipathy  which 
proceeds  toward  the  bringing  about  of  con- 
ditions wherein  Rockefellerism  and  Carne- 
gieism  are  expected  no  longer  to  be  possible. 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  erect  a  sort  of  communal  guard 
against  monopolies.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  at  the  edge  of  Socialism ;  but  they  certain- 
ly are  at  the  edge  wherein  wealth  is  to  be 
required  to  pay  its  just  share  of  the  burdens 
of  government,  wherein  collective  labor  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  disregard  of 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  labor's  quarrels,  wherein 
those  whose  wares  are  alternately  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  many  different  states  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  one  great  State,  the  re- 
public. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Democracy 
as  an  entirety  is  more  powerful  than  the  De- 
mocracy in  states;  that  where  the  mimicipal 
authority  is  not  large  enough,  the  state  au- 
thority is  intended  to  supplement  and  re- 
enforce  it;  that  there  is  a  way  for  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  of  the  members  of  the 
commonwealth  to  find  a  voice  in  support  of 
their  own  needs  and  of  their  fellows '  benefit. 
Chicago,  by  voting  for  municipal  ownership 
of  street  railways,  has  demonstrated  that 
even  the  most  disheartening  of  circum- 
stances can  hardly  stand  against  collective 
grit  and  will.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Missouri  have  shown  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent desires  in  the  nation  at  large,  in  the 
matter  of  railroads,  is  feasible  within  the 
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several  states.  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  im- 
pelled by  a  motive  quite  as  unanimous  as 
the  act  itself  seems  inconsiderable  in  pur- 
port, have  touched  the  small  subject  of  cig- 
arette smoking  by  boys — and  men,  for  that 
matter — and  put  an  end  to  it  by  legislation. 
Philadelphia,  howsoever  corrupt  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be,  has  raised  a  turbulent  and  re- 
assuring storm  against  the  apparently  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  its  gas  and  light  works.  New 
York  has  extended  gratifying  aid  to  the  pa- 
pers which  have  agitated  against  the  local 
gas  and  water  monopoly.  And  hundreds  of 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  country  have 
begun  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  public 
works,  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
community,  are  better  inveetments  than 
franchises,  granted  upon  a  limited  royalty, 
which,  half  the  time,  is  settled  only  in  the 
courts  or  is  evaded  altogether. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  American  people. 


while  accepting  the  Rockefeller  donations 
and  the  Carnegie  philanthropies,  are  seeking 
to  learn  a  way  to  render  such  things  un- 
necessary. They  are  going  down  beneath 
the  existing  surface  to  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  social  organism  and  are  hunting  for 
the  factors  that  will  make  for  continued  per- 
sonal liberty  and  renewed  commercial  and 
financial  independence.  Where  Mr.  Bryan 
left  off  in  his  fight  in  1896,  where  the  anti- 
imperialists  came  to  defeat  in  1900,  where 
the  stand-patters  rose  to  a  temporary  tri- 
umph in  1904,  the  underlying  democracy  is 
struggling  to  a  renewed  expression.  Mr. 
Bryan  seems  to  find  the  expression  in  the 
vote  for  municipal  ownership  in  Chicago. 
The  New  York  World  seems  to  find  the 
Bryan  idea  only  a  synonym  for  renewed  re- 
publican degradation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ad- 
heres to  his  non-partisan  conception  that 
party  principles  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  matter  and  that  government  is, 
after  all,  but  a  matter  of  common  sense,  an 
institution  based  upon  common  business 
regulations.  If  the  railroad  freight  rates 
cost  more  to  the  producer  than  the  producer 
can  comfortably  pay,  the  rates  must  be  modi- 
fied. If  the  railroad  operators  will  not  mod- 
ify them,  the  community  must  do  so.  If  the 
federal  community  will  not  do  it  promptly 
enough,  the  several  states  wherein  public 
sentiment  is  far  enough  developed  will  do 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  there  will  be  no 
alternative  but  for  the  collective  government 
to  follow  suit. 

Such  is  the  pressure  in  the  latter  direction 
that  even  many  of  the  railroad  and  cor- 
poration leaders  have  lately  declared  them- 
selves in  sjTupathy  with  the  main  ideas  upon 
which  the  President  is  working.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  financiers  have  begun  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  as  if  to  test  who  is  the 
nearer  to  the  popular  standard.  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  for  instance,  has  been  boldly  challenged 
by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Hill,  and,  so  far  as 
present  indications  go,  has  been  defeated. 
He  has  been  put  to  vast  expense  to  protect 
Mr.  Hyde,  as  his  protege,  in  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society.  He  has  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Northern  Securities 
Company.     And  it  is  reported  that  his  re- 
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lations  with  the  Goulds  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller are  severely  strained  over  the  Western 
Pacific  railroad,  wherein  Mr.  Harriman  was 
presumed  to  have  successfully  outmaneuv- 
ered  the  life 's  ambition  of  the  infinitely  rich 
Senator  Clark. 

Regardless  of  Mr.  Lawson's  denunciation 
of  Mr.  Morgan  as  the  ' '  bell  weather ' '  of  the 
flock  of  "frenzied  financiers,"  the  man  who 
reorganized  the  Erie  and  the  Southern  rail- 
roads and  consolidated  the  steel  trust  and  the 
Atlantic  ship  combine,  has,  in  the  main,  been 
an  apostle  of  industrial  construction  rather 
than  of  monetary  gain.  His  personal  for- 
tune, even  at  the  present  date,  is  less  than 
that  of  almost  any  of  the  men  who  depend 
upon  him  for  financial  guidance.  And,  so 
far  as  is  possible  to  a  man  who  plays  what 
Mr.  Lawson  calls  the  intoxicating  game  of 
millions,  his  work  in  the  nation  has  been 
useful  and  permanent.  It  is,  therefore,  sig- 
nificant that  at  this  time  when  there  has 
come  a  pause  to  speculation  and  a  sentiment 
of  repudiation  for  the  philosophy  of  pure 
commercialism,  Mr.  Morgan  should  again  be 
rising  to  the  ascendancy.  He  is  responsible, 
more  than  any  one  else,  if  press  reports  are 
to  be' believed,  for  the  expose  of  the  Equit- 
able affairs.  He  was  the  first,  three  years 
ago,  to  respond  to  the  popular  demand  for 
publicity  in  the  affairs  of  corporations,  when 
he  made  known  the  financial  status  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Harriman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lived 
so  much  beneath  the  same  sort  of  veil  of 
silence  and  secrecy  that  the  Standard  Oil 
weaves  about  its  transactions,  that  his  real 
motives  and  standards  are  relatively  un- 
known, and  rightly  or  wrongly,  his  guid- 
ing principles  are  inferred  to  be  very  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington. At  any  rate,  wherever  his  interests 
have  been  extended,  competition  has  been 
suppressed  by  one  means  or  another,  and 
there  has  been  little  or  no  reduction  in  the 
costs  and  charges  imposed  upon  the  public. 
Mr.  Morgan  operates  more  in  the  open,  and 
it  is  operating  in  the  open  that  is  necessary 
to  the  final  clearing  up  and  readjusting  of 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  the 
financiers.      Mr.    Lawson   has   shown    with 


sufficient  precision  the  perils  that  lie  in  any 
other  course.  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  latterly  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  War,  have  shown  the  vast  power  that 
lies  in  this  course  itself.  Conspiracy  of 
business  is  proving  to  be  as  dangerous  as 
conspiracy  of  politics,  and  both  are  under 
disapprobation. 

Where  authority  and  privilege  are  vested 
in  business  officials,  the  obligation  to  the 
community  is  as  binding  and  as  much  to  be 
watched  as  in  the  case  of  government  offi- 
cials. Otherwise,  the  banks  develop  Bige- 
lows,  and  the  stock  boards  develop  Gates', 
and  the  "cliff-dwellings  of  Broadway"  de- 
velop Ro'gerses.  Nor  are  the  business  offi- 
cials themselves  safe  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  secrecy,  as  was  evidenced  in 
the  Chadwick  case  wherein  more  prominent 
men  than  probably  ever  will  be  made  knowa 
were  caught  by  the  confidence  operations. 

Once  brought  into  the  open,  trade  and 
commerce  take  on  a  new  aspect.  Considera- 
tion for  the  common  good  necessarily  takes 
the  place  of  selfish  acquisition.  Construc- 
tion rather  than  monetary  absorption,  be- 
comes the  directing  purpose.  More  Morgans, 
and  fewer  Standard  Oil  and  Equitable  Life 
representatives,  loom  up  in  the  field.  And 
those  who  have  given  all  their  heed  hereto- 
fore to  their  own  welfare  turn  to  the  grant- 
ing of  doles  to  education,  to  religion,  to  art, 
to  charity,  and  find  in  those  new  occupations 
broader  and  more  pervasive  satisfaction 
than  they  found  in  the  creation  of  monop- 
olies and  the  phethoric  lining  of  their  own 
purses.  The  erection  of  palatial  depots 
such  as  are  proposed  on  a  colossal  scale  at 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  for  the 
delectation  quite  as  well  as  for  the  superior 
accommodation  of  the  public,  appeal  more 
to  the  imagination  of  the  financiers  than  the 
smoky,  dingy  and  decrepit  station  houses 
which,  foT  the  moment,  have  saved  the  rail- 
roads' money  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
answered  the  absolute  requirements  of  travel. 

With  their  own  residences  loaded  with  the 
works  of  art  gathered  from  all  Europe,  with 
the  limit  of  self-gratification  in  the  way  of 
luxury  attained,  the  natural  impulse  is  to 
turn  to  the  sharing  of  the  future  possessions 
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THE    RELIEP   EXPEDITION! 


— New  York  World.- 
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with  the  mass  of  the  community.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan earns  millions  out  of  Wall  Street,  but  he 
leads  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  com- 
mercial invasion  of  Europe  is  followed  by  the 
bringing  home  of  the  spoils  of  war.  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  forsakes  the  offices  wherein 
he  engineered  the  famo'us  and  fateful  deal  in 
Northern  Pacific  and  becomes  the  head  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine  for  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions  in  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  gives  money  to  churches  and 
colleges,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  gives  it  to  li- 
braries, ministers  and  professors,  heroes  and 
scientists.  Under  the  light  of  broadening 
publicity,  these  things  are  found  better  to 
stand  the  test  of  popular  opinion.  They  are 
found  better  to  yield  pleasure  to  those  who 
indulge  them. 

And  in  this  respect,  the  two  parallel 
chains  of  events  draw  closer  together — for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Whatever  the 
past  record  of  millionaire,  or  of  laborer,  or 
of  middleman  and  clerk,  the  present  ideal 
is  an  enlarged  and  exalted  one.  Selfish  ag- 
grandizement is  transcended,  and  art  takes 
the  place  of  pelf.  The  rich  man  finds,  alike 
with  the  poor,  that  the  broader  the  ethical 
principles,  the  greater  the  ultimate  individ- 
ual satisfaction.  What  either  the  rich  or 
the  poor  conceives  is  larger,  fuller,  more  sig- 
nificant than  of  yore.  If  the  poor  man  form- 
erly found  his  meagre,  weather-boarded 
house  and  untilled  yard  all  that  he  wished 
for,  he  has  now  grown  to  the  shingled  front, 
the  verandah  and  the  flower  garden.  If  he 
found  the  cheap  theater  on  the  East  Side, 
with  its  rough  benches  and  its  beer-sign  cur- 
tain, as  much  as  he  could  pay  for,  he  now 
looks  for  the  hippodrome  and  the  circus 
which  gives  him  a  gorgeous  pageant  of  the 
French  Empire,  the  stock  company  which 
plays  Hamlet  as  readily  as  it  does  "Prdu- 
Frou"  and  "Johnny  Comes  Marching 
Home."  This  is  the  parallel  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  rich.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  motive  that  leads  to  city  beautification, 
to  wiser  educational  facilities,  to  loftier  and 
better  patronized  religious  organizations. 

And  is  it  well  that  both  of  these  parallel 
chains  of  events  should  lead  thus  apparently 
toward  the  same  end.    For  the  course  of  Am- 


erican empire,  in  its  relation  with  other  em- 
pires, is  not  laid  along  smooth  flagstones. 
Nor  can  anything  but  the  sturdiest  and  most 
honest  and  clear-sighted  character  maintain 
the  post  of  prestige  and  privilege  that  has 
been  accorded  hitherto.  Not  because  the  na- 
tion is  changing;  but  because  the  world  at 
large  is  changing.  It  has  suddenly  developed 
that  the  heart  of  Europe  contains  an  Emperor 
whose  ambition  is  as  boundless  and  whose 
sagacity  as  acute  as  his  brain  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  erratic.  He  was  called  the 
"enfant  terrible"  when  he  first  assumed  the 
reins  of  government;  a  larger  title  yet  con- 
fronts him,  if  current  signs  are  to  be  credit- 
ed. Also,  there  is  a  new  power  rising  ever 
more  largely  upon  the  horizon  in  Asia, 
threatening  to  disrupt  a  balance  which  has 
been  maintained  for  several  years  only  by 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  diplomacy,  and  by 
this  disruption  to  test  the  depth  and  force 
of  the  moral  supremacy  which  the  United 
States  has  been  permitted  to  display. 

With  a  strange  shrewdness,  comparable 
only,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Constantine,  Em- 
peror William  is  making  a  peace  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  maintaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  religious  piety  and  patronage  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe 
save  the  Russian  Czar.  And,  if  dispatches 
and  previous  events  are  to  be  accredited,  he 
is  seeking  to  use  this  peace  to  strengthen  his 
foothold  in  Asia,  and,  possibly,  eventually  to 
fortify  his  power  in  the  Latin  republics  of 
America.  Some  observers  credit  him  with 
an  ambition  to  reestablish  a  Holy  Roman 
Empire  such  as  was  achieved  by  his  forbear 
Otho  the  Great.  The  world  at  large  is  pas- 
sing into  a  religious  humor,  and  none  ap- 
pears to  realize  this  better  than  the  German 
emperor,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  American 
president,  who  has  even  a  more  happy  fac- 
ulty than  the  Emperor  of  converting  his  re- 
ligious convictions  into  principles  and  dec- 
larations which  appeal  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  To  this  extent  William  II  is  in 
advance  of  the  French,  who  have  just 
reached  the  climax  of  their  quarrel  with  the 
Church  and  are  about  to  bring  about  a  sev- 
erance of  time-honored  relations.  He  is  in 
advance  of  all  other  nations,  save  America, 
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and  it  is  known,  even,  that  America's  bril- 
liant feat  in  protecting  the  "territorial  en- 
tity" of  China  was  prompted  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Emperor  William.  As  in  strik- 
ing boldly  for  the  "open  door"  in  Morocco, 
so  in  moving  to  assure  himself  against  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  Japanese  suc- 
cess in  Asia,  he  gives  signs  of  Napoleonic  am- 
bition and  of  all  the  unscrupulousness  which 
accompanies  it. 


and  purpose  demand.  Out  of  the  orgy  of 
wealth  and  speculation  from  which  it  is  just 
emerging,  it  must  pass  successfully  through 
the  period  of  economic  reconstruction.  If 
municipal  ownership  is  to  be  its  shiboleth, 
municipal  ownership  must  be  accepted  and 
fought  for  with  the  candor,  freedom  and  will 
which  hitherto  have  made  such  cities  as 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  possible. 
If  state  control  of  railroads  is  to  be  enforced, 


TEAMINO    IN    CHICAGO. 

— Dnlnth    Newt-Tribune. 


I 


America,  to  match  this  new  statesman  and 
monarch,  must  needs  have  all  the  attributes 
that  lie  in  the  individual  independence  of  its 
suffragists.  It  must  have  as  little  of  patron- 
ized and  pampered  progeny  as  conditions 
permit.  It  must  have  as  much  of  substantial 
and  sound  motives  and  muscles  as  struggle 


it  must  be  enforced  with  the  decision  and 
promptitude  of  a  Folk,  a  La  Follette  and  a 
Van  Sant.  If  federal  ownership  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  goal,  the  vigor  with  which  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  affairs  have  been  begun  under  the 
new  Commission  must  be  the  example. 
The  issue  of  the  hour  in  the  United  States, 
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as  said  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Pandex,  is 
personal  character.  The  man  of  wealth,  as 
evidenced  by  his  gifts  to  philanthropy,  has 
passed  beyond  the  era  of  selfishness.  What- 
ever his  failings  in  the  past,  his  motive  in 
the  present  is  a  motive  for  the  good  of  his 
fellovsrs.  Similarly  in  the  labor  world.  Its 
most  representative  men  deplore  the  violence 
of  the  Chicago  strikes.  They  stand  for  law- 
ful and  orderly  procedure.  They  are  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Such 
organizations  as  the  Letter  Carriers  enlist 
themselves  with  the  rich  philanthropists  by 
proposing  the  erection  of  homes  for  the  su- 
perannuated members  of  their  order.  They, 
too,  are  growing  beyond  the  demarcations  of 
self-interest. 

The  hour  is  one  for  the  higher  ideals,  the 
higher  pleasures,  the  broader  interests.  It 
is  the  hour  for  Art.  It  is  the  hour  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  increasing  expanse  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  entertainment,  such  as  the  hip- 
podrome in  New  York.  It  is  the  hour  when 
united  effort  for  alluring  and  restful  and  up- 
lifting civic  environment  is  easier  and  more 
spontaneous  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  fraternal  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
times  vanished.     It  is  the  hour  for  greater 


architecture.  It  is  the  hour  for  graver  and 
bigger  political  concourses — for  the  early 
coming  of  the  Roman  Circus  Maximus,  the 
Roman  Colisseum,  the  Olympic  Games.  The 
actor  has  been  invited  into  the  faculties  of 
the  universities.  The  scholar  has  gone  intO' 
the  mould  of  the  press.  The  sculptor  decor- 
ates the  pillars  of  the  banks.  America  will 
soon  begin  to  settle  back  into  the  complac- 
ency of  contemplation,  as  against  the  rest- 
lessness of  commercial  strife.  Her  litera- 
ture, her  music,  her  painting  will  evolve  ac- 
cordingly. Her  statesmanship,  her  oratory, 
her  memorial  gifts  to  the  future  generations 
will  be  expanded  in  proportion.  Her  only 
problem  is  as  to  whether  she  shall  subserve 
the  patronage  of  the  successful — too  often 
the  predatory  successful — or  achieve  her 
next  results  upon  the  basis  of  independent 
community  effort;  whether  she  shall  have 
the  courage  to  tax  and  regulate,  or  merely 
to  accept  beneficence  and  indulge  the  givers, 
to  control  upon  her  own  behalf  or  to  delegate 
the  control  to  those  who  have  been  able  and 
shrewd  enough  to  grasp  it,  and,  in  their  pres- 
ent almost  invincible  post,  challenge  the  ex- 
hibit of  better  patriotism  or  better  public 
spirit,  from  any  other  source. 


ANOTHER    EXPERIMENT. 


— New  York  Herald. 
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Specxilation  and  Its  Cost 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  GATES  WHEAT  CORNER,  NEW  CHARGES 
AGAINST  THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  DENUNCIATION  OP 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  BY  AMBASSADOR  CHOATE, 
AND  OTHER  EVIDENCES  OP  REACTION  AGAINST  HIGH 
GAMBLING. 


By  proceeding  against  corruption  in  bus- 
iness institutions  with  the  same  zeal  that 
corruption  in  political  affairs  has  been  pur- 
sued, the  American  public  has  brought  to 
light  much  of  the  inside  maneuvering  by 
which  the  grip  of  unwelcome  leaders  has 
been  fastened  upon  the  community  since  the 
Civil  War.  It  has  found,  most  noticeably, 
the  extent  to  which  the  savings  of  the  people 
which  are  invested  in  insurance  companies 
have  been  used  to  promote  questionable  un- 
dertakings and  to  render  abnormal  means 
of  control  to  numerous  individuals  whose 
avarice  for  power  has  few  parallels  in  his- 
tory. It  has  got  behind  such  deals  as  the 
shipyard  scandal,  it  has  discovered  whence 
the  moncj-  emanated  that  was  used  in  the 
disastrous  Northern  Pacific  comer,  it  has 
learned  how  to  spike  the  wheels  of  a  gigan- 
tic grain  speculation  such  as  one  recently 
engineered  by  John  W.  Gates.  Indeed,  its 
inquisition  has  put  an  important  and  possi- 
bly permanent  blight  upon  the  habits  which 
have  dominated  Wall  Street,  the  Chicago 
wheat  pit  and  various  places  of  kindred 
nature. 


OlOANTIO    SWINDLE    OF    SHIPTABD    TBUST 


Promoters,  Inclndlng  James  H.  Hyde  and  Associates, 
Uned  In  Sensational   Case. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of 
the  protracted  and  bitter  fight  within  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is  a  recent 
charge  by  Le  Roy  Dresser  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  James  H.  Hyde  of  the  Equitable  and 


his  associates  who  engineered  the  deal.  Said 
the  New  York  Herald  concerning  these 
charges : 

Threatening  revelations  of  a  kind  "never  before 
mndo  in  this  comniiinity"  with  regard  to  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
)>uilding  tJonipany,  Daniel  Le  Boy  Dresser,  who  was 
concerned  in  the  flotation  of  that  project,  filed 
papers  in  a  suit  against  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany, .John  J.  McCook,  Charles  B.  Alojiindcr,  Wil- 
liam G.  Gulliver,  H.  C.  Deming,  Alvin  W.  Krech, 
.lohn  W.  Young,  James  H.  Hyde  and  others  associat- 
ea  with  Hyde  ' '  in  the  underwriting  syndicate 
known  as  James  H.  Hyde  and  associates." 

Mr.  Dresser  sues  to  recover  $2,090,000,  with  in- 
terest on  various  sums  included  in  that  total  from 
different  dates.  He  declares  that  the  action  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  present  troubles  of  the 
Kquitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

In  substance  be  charges  that  the  Uniled  States 
•Shipbuilding  Company  was  a  fraud  from  its  in- 
cejjtion;  that  the  French  underwriting  was  mis- 
represented to  him  and  that  the  scheme  never  re- 
reived  support  from  reputable  financiers  in  Paris; 
that  when  $6,000,000  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of 
properties  to  be  acquired  by  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  was  due,  the  defendants  said  that  the 
money  from  France  had  not  yet  arrived  and  asked 
him  to  raise  as  much  in  his  own  name  promising 
to  furnish  collateral  and  to  pay  the  notes  at 
maturity. 

Attacks  Mr.   McOook. 

He  asserts  that  he  did  raise  $3,800,000  and  de- 
livered the  proceeds  to  the  Trust  Company  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  he  was  president,  which  in  turn 
delivered  the  funds  to  the  defendants  through 
.Tames  J.  McCook,  their  agent.  He  further  charges 
that  Mr.  McCook,  in  making  the  statements  com- 
plained of  in  the  suit,  acted  as  counsel  for  himself 
and  for  the  Trust  Company  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  guilty  of  unprofessional 
conduct. — New  York  Herald. 


CALLED   LIFE   COMPANIES    " MONSTERS" 


"They  Live  on  Money,  They  Breed  Money,"  De- 
clared  Choate  in  His  Argtiment. 

One  of  the  New  York  papers  which,  from 

time  to  time,  casts  aside  all  respect  for  per- 
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sons  or  positions  and  publishes  information 
of  the  most  radical  sort,  has  looked  up  the 
record  of  Mr.  Choate,  the  retiring  ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  and  found  that  at  one 
time  the  life  insurance  companies  took  on 
the  following  aspect  to  him : 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Groat  Britain,  will,  it  is  said,  upon  his  return  to 
this  country  early  in  June,  act  as  chief  adviser  to 
James  Hazen  Hyde,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  There  have  been 
many  rumors  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hyde, 
should  he  succeed  in  defeating  the  Alexander  forces, 
to  make  Mr  Choate  President  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Choate 's  speech,  delivered  in  1895 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  income-tax  case,  wherein  he  undertook  to  give 
his  impressions  of  the  methods  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  of  America. 

While  Mr.  Choate  did  not  name  any  one  con- 
cerned, yet  what  he  said  for  obvious  reasons  would 
apply  to  any  one  of  the  three  big  life  insurance 
companies  of  America,  of  which  the  Equitable  is 
one.    His  remarks  were: 

"I  understand  from  the  announcements  of  the 
Court  that  Your  Honors  are  hesitating  about  de- 
claring the  exemption  of  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies lacking  in  uniformity  and  therefore  void 
in  law. 

"The  concrete  argument  will  best  enforce  our 
opinion  on  that  subject.  I  shall  take  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  mutual  insurance  company,  named 
from  the  mere  nature  of  its  business,  in  respect  to 
which  the  record  shows  that  by  the  methods  of 
business  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  it  has  accumulated 
$204,000,000  invested  in  every  possible  form  of 
property,  all  exempt  by  the  act. 
•  "Your  honors  are  called  upon  to  say  whether  the 
exemption  of  that  company  is  not  beyond  all  bounds 
or  reason.  They  talk  as  if  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany were  a  charitable  organization,  and  I  dare  say 
in  the  infancy  of  the  institution  there  was  an  idea 
of  promoting  thrift  among  a  few  men,  who  got 
together  and  formed  it  to  enable  them  to  make 
savings. 

"But  do  Your  Honors  know  what  you  are  doing 
when  you  are  thinking  of  exempting  such  a  mutual 
insurance  company  as  that  referred  to — and  that 
as  a  sample  of  all  of  them?    Ab  uno  visce  omnes. 

"What  is  a  mutual  insurance  company  as  thus 
personified? 

"It  goes  under  the  reputable  name  of  a  moneyed 
corporation. 

"If  Your  Honors  please,  it  is  a  money  monster. 

"It  lives  upon  money. 

"It  swallows  money. 

"It   digests   money. 

"It  breeds  money. 

"It  lays  gold  eggs  by  the  basketful  every  day, 
and  then  it  coils  a  few  length  of  its  person  about 
them  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  them  and  carry- 
ing on  the  process  of  breeding  ad  infinitum. 

"This  monster  has  as  many  arms  through  its 
agents  and  agencies  as  there  are  States  in  the 
Union,  and  those  arms  are  raking  in,  raking  in, 
raking  in  money  all  the  time. 

"It  is  not  limited  to  one  nation,  nor  to  one  con- 
tinent, nor  to  one  hemisphere. 


How  They  Invest  Money. 

"Those  arms  reach  beyond  the  sea,  and  rake  in 
British  gold  and  French  gold  and  every  other  man's 
gold  from  across  the  ocean. 

"What  does  it  get  for?  ' 

"And  how  shall  it  invest  the  money? 

"It  cannot  invest  it  in  its  own  drawers.  Then 
how  does  it  invest  the  money? 

"It  creates  trust  companies,  it  owns  trust  com- 
panies— more  than  one. 

"It  creates  banks — more  than  one. 

"It  owns  the  stock  of  the  trust  companies  and 
the  banks,  and  through  them  it  does  all  manner  of 
business  in  which  moneyed  institutions  engage. 

"It  builds  railroads;  it  is  the  medium  of  the 
emission  of  great  issues  of  railroad  bonds,  upon 
which  the  railroads  are  built.  More  than  that,  it 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  reorganization  of  railroads, 
that  most  profitable  industry  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

"It  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  great  financial 
syndicates  that  are  formed. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  term  'syndicate' 
has  been  judicially  defined  by  this  court,  but  as  a 
classification  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
embraces  them  all. 

"It  floats  government  loans.  There  is  probably 
not  an  issue  of  government  bonds  on  which  a  com- 
mission is  to  be  made  that  this  same  mutual  in- 
surance  company  does  not  come  in  for  its  share. 

"Through  its  arms  and  organizations  it  trans- 
acts almost  every  kind  of  business  that  will  pay." 


EQUITABLE    WAR    COSTLY    FOB   HAEBIMAN 


Was  Forced  to  Take  Up  Immense  Loans  at  a  Loss 
of  $5,000,000. 

In  The  Pandex  for  May,  the  inner  facts 
of  the  Equitable  contention  were  set  forth 
at  much  length,  it  being  shown  that  the 
chief  bone  of  contention  was  the  financial 
and  business  rivalry  between  Harriman  and 
his  associates  and  Morgan  and  his  associates. 
By  various  incidents,  too  indefinitely  printed 
as  yet  in  the  daily  press  to  be  adequately 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  Harriman  appears 
to  have  been  losing  ground  and  Morgan  to 
have  been  gaining.  The  latest  phase  of  the 
situation  is  thus  set  forth: 

The  fight  of  E.  H.  Harriman  to  keep  James  H. 
Hyde  in  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  has  already  cost  Harriman  at  least  $5,- 
000,000  and  perhaps  double  that  amount,  according 
to  a  reliable  Wall  street  authority.  It  is  said  that 
he  has  had  to  take  up  heavy  loans  on  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific  and  other  Harriman  securities 
with  the  Mercantile  and  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany and  other  financial  institutions  in  which  the 
premiums  of  the  600,000  Equitable  policy  holders 
are  deposited. 

Some  of  the  Wall  street  bankers  said  that  the 
officers  of  these  subsidiary  institutions  of  the  Equit- 
able decided  to  clean  house.  Others  said  that  the 
Insurance  Department  examiners,  in  tracing  Equit- 
able money,  uncovered  the  big  loans  and  gave  the 
subsidiary  institutions   a   hint   that   they   had  put 
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out  too  much  money  on  one  claM  of 
collateral  and  to  one  borrower.  Not 
being  able  to  replace  all  of  the  loam 
with  other  institutions,  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  it  is  said,  had  to  sell  big  chunks 
of  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  Harriman  stocks.  And  this,  it 
is  said,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  re- 
cent stock  market  slump  and  the 
fradual  fall  in  the  value  of  Union 
aciflc  from  138  to  116^. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Harriman  had 
cleaned  up  the  last  of  his  Equitable 
loans  on  Friday  and  that  he  is  now 
on  good  hard  ground. — New  York 
World. 
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MAY  WHEAT  SLUMP  HITS  GATES 


Gambler  is  Oanght  by  Avalanche  and 
Joins  Others  Who  Tried  to  Run  a 
Corner. 

Gradually  the  speculative  spir- 
it in  the  United  States  is  seeking 
a  more  conservative  and  care- 
fuHy  organized  basis,  but  the 
riotious  element  is  not  yet  thor- 
oughly discredited  or  deposed. 
The  passion  for  making  money 
by  the  use  of  other  people's 
money  extends  in  many  direc- 
tions beyond  the  life  insurance 
companies,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  speculation  in  the 
wheat  pit.    The  people  have  been 

taming  away  from  such  things       

themselves,  but  the  men  who 
have  won  so  much  of  their  fortunes  by 
these  methods  cannot  readily  give  up  the 
play.  What  it  is  beginning  to  cost  them  is 
shown  in  the  following  account  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Gates'  comer  in  wheat.  The 
article  is  printed  in  length  because  it  re- 
flects between  the  lines  (and  in  the  car- 
toons), the  extent  with  which  the  once  dis- 
tinguished financier's  failure  is  made  light 
of,  if  not  subjected  to  mockery. 

Chicago,  April  23,  1905.^ohn  W.  Gates  ha*  met 
the  fate  of  the  illustrious  line  of  predecesaora  who 
have  tried  to  corner  wheat.  The  Gates  comer  went 
to  smash  yesterday.  Gates,  the  erstwhile  invin- 
cible gambler  in  the  realms  of  high  finance,  is  in- 
vincible no  longer.  A  king's  ransom  would  look 
like  a  beggarly  pittance  alongside  the  losses  he 
meets  through  going  against  the  Chicago  wheat 
crowd. 

It  is  the  first  serious  reverse  in  the  meteoric 
career  of  Mr.  Gates,  who  stepped  forth  from  the 
suddenly  achieved  fame  of  a  great  organizer  and 
captain  of  industry  a  few  years  ago  to  startle  the 
financial  world  with  his  exploits  in  the  stock  mar- 


THE    GBEAT   AMEBICAN    GAME— AFTER    THE    (X)IN. 
A  little  page  from  the  average  man's  biography. 

— International  Cartoon  Syndicate. 


ket.  He  went  from  Chicago  and  rigged  markets 
that  relieved  the  wise  men  of  Wall  street  of  mil- 
lions, and  he  returned  whence  he  emanated  to  meet 
defeat  at  the  wheat  game. 

Keene,  "Old  Hutch,"  "Deacon"  White,  Leiter, 
and  now  Gates,  have  contributed  to  the  symposium 
that  records  the  disaster  that  comes  to  those  who 
seek  to  comer  the  staples  of  life.  The  man  who 
is  shrewd  enough  to  come  out  a  winner  has  yet  to 
try  the  game.  It  has  proved  too  much  even  for 
Gates'  luck,  which  had  come  to  be  proverbial  in 
everything   from    draw   poker   to    railroads. 

May  wheat  broke  11  Mi  cents  yesterday  and  the 
day's  close  found  the  Gates  holdings  turned  over 
to  the  Armours  for  liquidation,  and  the  rotund  man- 
ipulator out  of  pocket  thereon  something  like  $2,- 
500,000. 

That  represents  only  part  of  his  prospective  losses, 
however,  for  Gates  is  "long"  on  several  millions 
of  bushels  still  to  be  delivered  purchased  when  the 
price  was  way  above  $1.10  per  bushel.  This  line 
would  make  more  than  enough  bread  to  supply 
the  wants  of  Gates  and  his  friends  of  the  buU 
clique  if  they  lived  for  several  centuries  to  come, 
and  the  only  thing  he  can  do  with  it  will  be  to  sell 
it  to  the  millers  for  what  they  will  give. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  millers,  who 
have  been  plucked  for  the  last  eight  months  by 
the  big  wheat  gambler,  will  exact  a  good  round  pen- 
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alty  from  Gates,  for  there  is  a  magnificant  crop 
of  new  wheat  hard  by,  according  to  promise,  and 
the  flour  trade  is  not  rushing  enough  to  force 
them  to  hurry  about  buying. 

Gates  Learns  Geography. 
It  is  Mr.  Gates  reputation  that  he  plays  all 
games  well.  He  has  been  taught  a  few  things  in 
the  Chicago  grain  market,  the  main  point  being 
that  no  matter  how  big  and  bright  an  American 
citizen  may  be,  he  is  still  not  as  large  and  bright 
as  his  own  great  country.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  two  have  reversed  since  Mr.  Gates  be- 
gan his  wheat  deal  last  fall.  At  that  time  Chicago 
looked  like  a  little  annex  to  New  York,  while  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  looked  like 
little  hamlets  or  wide  places  in  the  roadway.  They 
all  look  larger  now,  and  Mr.  Gates'  bank  account 
has   shrunk   correspondingly. 

The  price  that  Mr.  Gates'  lieutenants  fixed  for 
May  wheat  in  the  Chicago  market  made  it  a  con- 
spicuous target  at  which  to  direct  the  product  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  just  barely  below  the 
point  at  which  it  would  become  the  target  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  impossible  position,  and  the  tar- 
get was  speedily  shot  so  full  of  holes  that  it  was 
turned  over  to  more  experienced  manipulators  for 
attention.  Tnese  have  since  been  actively  at  work 
disposing  of  the  tattered  remnants. 

As  long  as  the  wheat  deal  was  a  strictly  gam- 
bling proposition  the  Gates  contingent  did  well.  His 
managers  figured  that  the  other  gamblers  could 
play  with  the  game  as  long  as  they  liked,  but  that 
when  delivery  day  drew  near  they  would  have  to 
walk  up  to  the  captain's  office  and  settle  with  a 
gambler  greater  than  they  and  at  figures  of  his  own 
making.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Gates  dis- 
covered that  there  was  more  of  his  country  than 
could  be  seen  from  the  observatory  of  a  private 
car.  Simultaneously  he  made  the  discovery  that  he 
was  not  dealing  with  gamblers,  but  with  merchants 
who  promptly  recognized  a  good  market  when  they 
saw  it. 

The  small  gamblers  who  had  attempted  to  stand 
between  the  great  gambler  and  the  great  merchant 
were  generally  ground  to  powder  in  the  clash. 
The  little  hamlets  and  the  wide  spots  in  the  road- 
way— the  narrow  ones  as  well — began  pouring  wheat 
into  the  Chicago  market  for  May  delivery  in  trick- 
ling rills  and  larger  rivulets  until  it  seemed  the 
flood  never  would  let  up.  Bravely  the  price  stood 
up  and  bravely  the  great  general  went  down  into 
his  pocket  for  the  same. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  farmer 
and  the  miller  sat  up  and  polished  and  hand-picked 
their  wheat  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  great  ben- 
efactor. Playing  the  latter  role  was  a  trifle  new 
to  Mr.  Gates,  and  it  began  to  grow  tiresome.  He 
effected  a  deal  with  President  Valentine  of  the  Ar- 
mour Grain  Company  whereby  the  whole  business 
could  be  taken   off   his   hands. 

Great  Slaughter  Begins. 

The  terms  might  have  been  a  trifle  hard,  but  the 
necessity  was  great,  and  the  same  was  beginning 
to  be  as  apparent  to  the  outsider  as  to  the  insider. 
A  great  slaughter  sale  of  remnants  began  at  once. 
Only  a  part  of  the  speculative  or  gambling  propo- 
sition has  been  disposed  of.  When  that  has  found 
a  resting  place  the  real  merchandising  will  begin. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  figure  out  the  losses 
in  the  speculative  deal,  assuming  that  the  premises 
ard  claims  of  the  manipulators  themselves  were 
correct.  Within  a  week  leading  figures  among 
them  have  claimed  that  the  Gates  holding  of  May 
wheat  was  between  20,000,000  and  25,000,000  bush- 


els. It  must  at  least  have  been  the  minimum  figure 
to  warrant  the  proposition  of  squeezing  shorts,  for 
there  were  fully  8,000,000  bushels  of  contract  grade 
wheat  already  in  warehouses  at  principal  centers 
and  in  sight. 

As  the  price  has  averaged  above  $1.15  since  the 
middle  of  February,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
cost  of  all  wheat  bought  since  that  time  has  not 
averaged  lower.  There  were  sales  of  about  4,000,- 
OuO  bushels  of  wheat  yesterday  at  an  average  of 
about  $1.05.  On  this  remnant  alone  the  loss  was 
at  least  $4,000,000.  If  the  remaining  16,000,000 
bushels  are  marketed  as  well,  which  is  far  from 
likely,  the  loss  would  figure  $2,000,000. 

At  the  closing  market  price  of  last  night  a  15- 
cent  loss  is  shown  from  the  assumed  average  pur- 
chase price  of  $1.15.  This  means  $3,000,000.  It 
is  not  believed  that  over  8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
have  been  sold,  or  that  a  market  for  the  remaining 
line  of  12,000,000  bushels  can  be  found  this  side  of 
90  to  95  cents. 

Nearly  half  of  the  remaining  line  will  be  the 
actual  wheat.  To  attempt  to  market  it  regardless 
of  price  would  mean  a  possible  shrinkage  of  30  to 
35  cents  per  bushel  from  the  price  at  which  it 
was  recently  bought.  It  is  not  likely  that  anything 
of  this  sort  will  be  attempted.  The  merchandising 
01  the  wheat,  being  now  in  regular  trade  channels, 
will  probably  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  miller  and  the  consumer  will  return, 
and  the  losses  to  the  Gates  party  will  probably  be 
kept  within  $5,000,000. 

Many  side  lights  probably  will  be  thrown  on  the 
big  deal  by  the  developments  of  the  near  future. 
It  may  transpire  that  the  May  wheat  nominally 
owned  by  the  Pillsbury  company  at  Minneapolis, 
by  Thomson  at  Duluth  and  by  C.  H.  Spencer  at  St. 
Louis,  was  in  reality  for  the  Gates  party,  and  that 
the  deal  in  contemplation  was  as  comprehensive 
as  the  great  market  centers. 

In  such  event  the  losses  centered  on  Gates  and 
his  following  probably  will  be  much  greater  in  a 
speculative  way,  as  there  were  large  speculative 
>lay  holdings  in  all  of  these  markets,  and  all  have 
recently  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  Chicago.  It 
may  transpire  also  that  the  holdings  in  these  other 
cities  have  been  dumped  on  Gates  in  Chicago,  or 
that  Gates,  in  his  attempt  to  liquidate  here,  has 
caught  these  outside  holders  napping. 

Chief  losses  in  the  local  trade  will  fall  on  wealthy 
speculators  and  their  followers,  who  had  assumed 
that  the  Gates  deal  would  be  carried  through  and 
tne  shorts  be  made  to  settle  at  fancy  prices.  Other 
losses  to  commission  houses  are  in  proportion,  and 
will  fall  on  those  houses  that  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  high  rollers  who  followed  Gates. 
*     *     « 

The  history  of  ' '  corners ' '  in  both  wheat  and  corn 
is  one  of  wreck  and  disaster.  Some  "corners"  in 
commodities,  it  is  true,  have  gone  through  success- 
fully but  all  the  great  ones  have  cost  those  who  en- 
gineered them  dear  in  the  end. 

"Jim"  Keene,  who  had  taken  some  $15,000,000 
to  New  York  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  early 
70s  and  added  some  millions  thereto  in  Wall  street, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  big  operators  to  learn 
something  from  the  Chicago  market.  In  partner- 
ship with  Jesse  Hoyt,  in  1897,  he  attempted  to  tie 
up  the  wheat  market  in  America,  on  the  prospect 
of  a  crop  shortage  in  Europe. 

For  a  year  ts^eene  and  Hoyt  had  the  market  at 
their  mercy.  Prices  jumpted  from  $1  to  $1.50,  and 
when  the  latter  price  was  reached  Keene  wanted 
to  close  out.  But  they  held  on,  and  in  the  last  of 
the  following  May  the  corner  broke.     There  was  a 
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loM  of  $8,000,000,  which  for  a  time  MDt  Mr.  Ke«ne 
«at  of  the  market. 

Operator  Oo«s  to  Prioon. 

In  June  of  1887,  the  memorable  Cincinnati  com- 
bination to  corner  wheat,  led  by  Edward  L.  Harper, 
developed.  Prices  were  advanced  from  80%  cents 
to  90%,  but  the  market  collapsed,  the  price  declin- 
ing to  65  cents.  In  the  Harper  deal  margin  calls 
were  responded  to  slowly  during  the  closing  days. 
When  the  crash  came  margins  were  at  a  minimum, 
and  the  break  in  prices  swept  seventeen  largo  and 
influential  firms  out  of  existence  and  seriously  crip- 
pled many  more. 

men,  as  now,  few  suspected  that  the  line  of 
wheat  owned  was  as  large  as  it  finally  developed. 


up  to  $2.  On  the  last  day  of  September  the  highest 
price  was  reached,  and  the  following  day  it  broke 
to  $1.02.  The  next  day,  however,  it  rallied  to  $1.20, 
and  "Old  Hutch"  then  could  have  gotten  out  at 
profit,  but  he  tried  to  "whip-saw"  the  market  by 
selling  December  wheat  short.  When  he  tried  to 
cover  he  found  himself  practically  a  financial  wreck. 

8.  V.  ("Deacon")  White  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Kxchange  saw  a  great  opportunity  in  corn  in  1891. 
Ho  purchased  $7,000,000  in  options  and  cash  de- 
liveries, but  just  when  it  appeared  the  available 
Kupply  had  been  cornered  and  prices  were  soaring 
500,000  unsuspected  bushels  of  September  appeared 
and  broke  the  comer,  with  losses  of  millions. 

The  spectacular  Leiter  corner  in  wheat  in  many 
respects  the  most   celebrated  of  all   corners,  ended 


MAY    WHEAT.— THE    END. 
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Extended  short  selling  through  one  line  of  commis- 
sion houses  offset  the  effect  in  the  market  of  the 
scattered  lines  of  long  wheat  held  through  many 
others,  and  there  were  frequent  shifts  of  the  hold- 
ings to  cover  the  deal  up. 

Claims  have  since  been  made  that  Harper  was 
acting  for  wealthy  principles,  who  finally  aban- 
doned him,  selling  short  through  other  houses,  from 
whom  they  collected  their  profits,  and  leaving  Har- 
per with  a  looted  national  bank  and  a  penitentary 
sentonee. 

B.  P.  Hutchinson,  "Old  Hutch,"  one  of  the 
shrewdest  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
saw  n  badly  damaged  crop  of  wheat  ahead  in  1888, 
with  little  reserve.  Before  his  plan  was  suapeeted 
he  hnd  rnrnered  September  wheat,  forcing  the  priee 


in  disaster,  because  .loseph  Leiter  was  unable  to 
stop  when  he  had  won.  Joseph  Leiter,  then  89 
years  old,  backed  by  the  millions  of  his  father, 
the  lato  Levi  Z.  Loiter,  started  to  corner  the  mar- 
ket in  April,  1897.  He  accumulated  14,000,000  bush- 
els, of  cash  wheat,  stored  in  the  elevators  of  the 
Northwest,  and  had  options  and  futures  that 
brought  his  holdings  up  to  35,000,000  bushels.  For 
fifteen  months  he  ruled  the  market,  until  his  paper 
profits    were    estimated    at    $4,500,000. 

His  father,  who  had  backed  him  by  putting  up 
$7,000,000  in  securities,  told  him  to  get  out,  but  In- 
stead, the  son  began  a  systematic  buying  of  op- 
tions, which  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  $1.85. 
When  loiter,  8r..  learned  of  the  new  purchases 
he  withdrew   his  support,  and   the  crash   followed. 
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Every  dollar  of  indebtedness  vas  paid  by  the  father. 

John  W.  Gates,  the  latest  to  be  bitten,  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  speculative  market  for 
only  six  or  seven  years,  but  in  that  time  he  has  been 
a  veritable  bogey  man  to  the  eastern  stock  mar- 
ket contingent.  Gates  and  the  "Chicago  crowd" 
made  their  first  big  killing  out  of  American  Steel 
and  Wire,  after  Gates  had  obtained  fame  as  the 
organizer  of  that  combination.  As  promoter  of  the 
steel  and  wire  company  Gates  cleared  something 
like  $10,000,000,  but  that  was  only  a  reserve  for 
future   operations. 

Out  of  the  sudden  rise  of  steel  and  wire  in  1899 
Gates  made  a  few  millions,  and  at  at  time  when  the 
stock  was  the  feature  of  the  market  he  sprang  a 
coup  that  netted  him  a  few  more  and  gained  him 
the  antipathy  of  hundreds  of  followers  who  had 
followed  him  as  a  bull. 

Closes  Several  Mills. 

Gates  suddenly  discovered  there  was  stagnation 
in  the  steel  and  wire  industry,  although  others 
could  not  discover  it,  and  he  closed  down  several 
mills  belonging  to  his  corporation,  throwing  thous- 
ands of  men  out  of  employment.  Steel  and  wire 
preferred  stock  broke  from  95  to  75,  and  common 
shares  dropped  from  64  to  41.  Gates  sold  his  own 
stock  short — 50,000  shares  of  common  and  20,000 
shares   of  preferred — and  he   cleared  $1,620,000. 

From  industrials  Gates  turned  his  efforts  to  rail- 
roads, and  the  owners  of  trunk  lines  in  New  York 
went  to  bed  o'  nights  in  fear  and  trembling  that 
on  the  morrow  they  might  have  to  pay  the  Chicago 
plunger  a  few  million  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
retaining  possession  of  their  properties.  The  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  deal  was  the  most  notable  of 
Gates'  manipulations  of  railroad  stocks. 

Gates  and  his  associates  made  about  $7,500,000 
in  the  coup  by  which  they  wrested  that  road  from 
August  Belmont  and  the  Eothchilds.  The  Gates 
syndicate  bought  up  306,000  shares  of  the  stock  in 
the  open  market  in  the  early  part  of  1902,  but  so 
secretly  was  it  done  that  their  movement  was  not 
suspected   until   the    climax    came. 

On  April  7  the  directors  of  the  railroad  author- 
ized the  additional  issue  of  50,000  shares  of  stock, 
and  they  immediately  went  into  the  market  and 
sold  50,000  shares  short.  They  unwittingly  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gates  pool,  which  bought  in 
these  shares. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Gates,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  when  before  the  interstate  commerce 
commission,  told  Mr.  Perkins  he  had  bought  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  stock  as  an 
investment.  Mr.  Gates  added,  however,  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  put  the  stock  on  a  high  dividend 
basis,  and  then  sell  it  in  the  market. 

The  short  selling  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
stock  and  other  conditions  had  put  the  stock  mar- 
ket into  panicky  conditions,  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan became  alarmed.  He  feared  the  Gates  syndi- 
•  eate  might  be  something  to  cause  financial  disaster. 
He  sent  for  Mr.  Gates,  and  made  a  proposition  to 
ease  the  situation.  He  agreed  to  take  102,000  shares 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  stock  at  $130,  and 
to  take  an  option  on  the  other  204,000  at  $150. 

The  Gates  clique  had  bought  the  102.000  shares 
at  $102  to  $110  a  share,  and  the  remainder  at  $120 
to  $130.  Mr.  Gates  agreed  to  the  proposition, 
which  gave  him  and  his  friends  the  handsome  profit 
of  $25  a  share,  for  Mr.  Morgan  exercised  his  option 
and  bought  in  all  the  stock.  Mr.  Belmont  was  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  coup  until  Mr.  Gates  and 
Mr.  Morgan  began  their  negotiations. — Chicago  Re- 
cord Herald. 


DEFAtJLTEB    FOE    $3,500,000 


Plight  of  President  Bigelow  of  Milwaukee  Due  to 
Wheat  and  Other  Speculation. 

Milwaukee. — Frank  G.  Bigelow,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  this  city,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  it 
is  alleged,  is  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000. 
The  directors  of  the  bank  have  deposited  a  sum 
sufficient  to  make  the  institution's  credit  secure. 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  not  yet  been  arrested. 

The  capital  of  the  First  National  Bank  is  $1,500,- 
000,  and  the  surplus  is  $1,200,000.  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
signed  over  property  to  the  bank  amounting 
to  $300,000,  making  his  net  defalcation  about  $1,- 
200,000. 

Aside  from  the  surplus,  which  will  meet  the 
amount  of  the  defalcation,  the  sum  of  $1,635,000 
has  been  subscribed  by  directors  to  meet  any  de- 
mands which  may  be  made  on  the  bank.  The  ag- 
gregate wealth  of  the  bank  approximates  over  $20,- 
000,000. 

An  intimate  friend  of  President  Bigelow  said: 

"Wheat  speculation  has  cost  the  Bigelows  their 
name  and  the  bank  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  is  a 
family  trageay  as  well  as  a  tremendous  shock  to 
the  financial  circles  of  the  city.  The  father,  Frank 
G.  Bigelow,  had  Chicago  speculative  connections 
with  the  firm  of  Tracy  &  Co.,  in  which  his  son, 
Gordon  Bigelow,  was  a  member. 

"In  the  late  Armour-Gates  wheat  battle  and  the 
sharp  fluctuations  of  the  market  which  have  come 
during  the  last  few  days  Bigelow,  senior,  and  Bige- 
low, junior,  were  caught,  and  caught  for  all  that 
the  bank  directors  now  report.  Hitherto  the  family 
name  has  been  of  the  highest  in  the  city,  and  the 
failure  will  come  as  a  sad  shock  to  all  who  know 
them." — New  York  Post. 


BORROWED    ONE    MILLION,    TOO 


The    Shortage    of    Banker    Bigelow    Continues    to 
Grow. 

Milwaukee. — Startling^  developments  continue  to 
come  in  the  defalcations'  of  F.  O.  Bigelow,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city.  It 
was  learned  recently  that  Bigelow  had  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  bank  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  directors.  These  sums,  it  is  asserted 
by  men  in  a  position  to  know,  aggregate  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Besides  looting  his  bank  Bigelow  is  now  said  to 
be  $600,000  short  in  the  management  of  estates 
and  the  handling  of  other  trust  funds  outside  the 
bank.  This  would  make  his  losses  in  speculation  as 
follows : 

Embezzled  from  the  bank,  $1,500,000. 

Borrowed  from  the  bank,  $1,000,000. 

Reported  short  in  other  funds,  $600,000. 

xotal,  $3,100,000. 

Directors  of  the  bank  have  admitted  that  heavy 
loans  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Bigelow  as  far  back 
as  last  December.  No  questions  were  asked  of  him 
as  to  what  use  he  made  of  the  money,  and  when 
security  to  cover  the  transaction  was  tendered  the 
coffers  of  the  institution  were  opened  to  him.  The 
"missing"  stock  of  the  National  Electric  Company, 
which  on  its  face  value  represented  $1,800,000, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Bigelow  to  cover  the  loans. 

The  implicit  trust  which  the  directors  reposed 
in  their  president  was  the  excuse  offered  by  them 
for  their  failure  to  investigate  his  business  deal- 
ings, though  they  knew  he  was  financially  embar- 
rassed.— Chicago  Tribune. 
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WHY  WILL  HE  NEVER  LEARN  THAT  THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  SAFE  ROADT 

— Chicago'  Tribune. 
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BABE    SECBETS    OF    SWINDLE 


Btceiver  for  Ubero  Ck>mpany  and  Officers  Are  to 
Toe  Prosecuted. 

Boston,  Mass. — Robbing  one  set  of  stockholders 
to  pay  those  interested  in  other  concerns  seems  to 
have  been  tne  policy  of  the  promoters  of  the  Ubero 
Plantation  company,  against  which  a  fraud  order 
was  issued  recently  by  the  postal  authorities.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  investors  have  been  de- 
frauded of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Judge  Francis  C.  Lowell,  in  the  United  States 
District  court,  appointed  Hugh  W.  Ogden  of  the 
law  firm  of  Whipple,  Sears  &  Ogden  and  Attorney 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  of  this  city  receivers  for  the 
company.  The  petitioners  were  members  of  the 
committee  recently  appointed  by  the  stockholders 
to  investigate  its  affairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  it  was  decided 
to  prosecute  any  oflScers  of  the  concern  who  may  be 
found  to  have  been  at  fault. 

Promoter  Is  in  Egypt. 

It  is  stated  that  ex-Congressman  W.  D.  Owens  of 
Indiana,   the   original   owner   of   the   land   and  pi'o- 


moter  of  the  enterprise  is  now  travelling  in  Egypt, 
and  that  A.  W.  Stedman  and  F.  C.  Hurd  of  Boston, 
officers  of  the  company,  are  in  Paris. 

The  company  propesed  to  raise  rubber,  coffee, 
limes,  and  other  tropical  products  upon  their  plan- 
tations, said  to  be  located  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  Mexico. 

It  develops  that  the  company  does  not  even  own 
tne  land  which  has  been  called  its  plantation  field 
in  Mexico.  It  holds  an  option  on  it,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  when  it  has  fulfilled  certain  conditions 
the  land  shall  be  deeded  to  the  company.  These 
conditions,  which  include  annual  payments  to  the 
real  owners  and  the  expenditure  of  certain  amounts 
in  improvements,  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
company   holds   no  title   to   the   land. 

Twenty-three  complaints  were  received  by  Chief 
Inspector  Letherman  of  the  New  England  district 
of  the  postal  service.  Those  complaining  had  in- 
vested $34,000  on  "glowing  promises." 

The  report  submitted  at  this  afternoon's  meeting 
stated  how  the  stockholders  have  been  duped  by 
the  payment  of  their  contributions  to  stockholders 
of  another  concern  as  dividends  at  the  rate  of  45 
per  cent,  but  it  also  held  out  the  promise  that  some- 
thing could  be  saved  for  the  stockholders  if  the 
right   action  is  taken. — Chicago   Tribune. 


Owaership  Versus  SocidLlism 


CHICAGO,  BRYAN,  AND  OTHERS  CREATE  SERIOUS  APPREHEN- 
SION OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  SOCIALISM.  —  GOOD  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  INDIANA.— PENNSYLVANIA'S  MUNICIPAL  SCAN- 
DAL.—TAXING  STOCKS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Having  effectually  got  rid  ai  bribery,  cor- 
ruption and  extravagance,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, the  people  of  the  various  cities  and 
states  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
economies  and  requirements  of  civic  affairs 
with  peculiar  zeal  and  clearness  of  view. 
Philadelphia  alone  is  an  exception  to  the 
drift  of  the  times,  but  even  in  that  notorious- 
ly politician-ridden  city,  the  voice  of  protest 
is  becoming  stronger  and  the  prospect  is  im- 
minent of  a  change  of  conditions.  Chicago, 
under  its  mvinicipal  ownership  privilege,  is 
extending  its  "I  will"  valiantly,  except  to 
the  strike,  and  even  in  the  latter  affairs  the 


effort  is  to  make  the  issue  final  and  to  rid 
the  community  of  the  disorders  and  dis- 
turbances in  so  far  as  they  proceed  from 
employers'  greed  on  the  one  hand  and  labor 
leaders  demagoguery  on  the  other.  New 
York  state,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
pressure  from  Wall  Street,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  entirely  sufficient 
to  check  all  action,  has  levied  a  tax  upon 
mortgage  transfers.  Numerous  municipali- 
ties are  agitating  for  ownership  of  gas,  light 
and  water  works,  and  some  states,  as  if  to 
exhibit  the  readiness  with  which  radical 
legislation  can  be  executed,  have  gone  so  far 
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toward  the  paternalistic  as  to  have  enacted 
prohibitions  of  the  use  of  cigarettes. 


PHII.ADEI/PHIA    OOtmon.    BTIK5    STOBM 


L««8M  Oaa  Works  for  Sayenty-FlTe  Tears  and  Ac- 
tion is  Denounced  m  a  Steal. 
The  last  of  the  big  cities  to  hold  out  for 
corrupt  ways  and  means  appears  to  be  Phil- 
adelphia. Yet  as  stated  above,  the  good  gov- 
ernment movement  is  gaining  strength  in 
the  community,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  sensational  nature  of  the  current  situa- 
tion will  prove  to  be  the  last  incident  neces- 
sary to  swing  the  pendulum.  Two  articles 
bearing  upon  the  situation  are  as  follows: 

Philadelphia. — Amid  scenes  of  disorder  unprec- 
edented in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia's  legislative 
body,  the  City  Council  voted  to  lease  the  city's  gas 
works  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
for  a  term  of  sevcoty-five  years  for  the  total  sum 
of  $25,000,000,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  various 
amounts  before  the  end  of  1907.  The  Council  cham- 
bers and  committee  rooms  were  crowded  with  ex- 
cited citizens  protesting  against  the  lease  to  the 
United  Gas  Improvonient  Company  from  1  p.  m., 
when  the  proceedings  opened  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's room,  until  S  p.  m.,  when  the  Select  Council 
passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  May(ir. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  the  vote  in  the 
Common  Council  was  announced  after  three  hours 
of  debate.  The  moment  President  George  B.  Mc- 
Curdy  of  the  Common  Council  announced  the  vote 
a  great  uproar  was  started  in  the  gallery,  which 
was  crowded  to  the  door.  From  all  over  the  gallery 
cAme  hisses  and  cries  of  "Thieves." 
'  A  squad  of  police  cleared  the  gallery.  The  ag- 
itation against  the  passage  of  the  bill  resulted  in 
the  Common  Council  amending  the  measure  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  slight  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas.  The  amendment  as  adopted  provides  that  the 
price  of  gas  from  the  date  of  the  lease  until  Jan- 
nary  1,  1911,  shall  be  $1  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the 
same  as  the  present  price;  from  1911  to  1921,  95 
eenU;  from  1921  to  1930,  90  eenU;  from  1936  to 
1956,  85  cents,  and  thereafter,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  in  1980,  80  cents^  Mayor  Weaver  is 
expected  to  veto  the  bill,  and  in  that  event  both 
chambers  will  probably  pass  it  over  his  head.  The 
vote  in  the  Common  Council  was  94  to  9,  and  in 
the  Select  Council  37  to  4.  There  is  only  one  dem- 
ocrat in  each  body,  and  both  voted  against  the 
lease.  There  is  some  talk  among  the  citizens  who 
fought  the  lease  of  taking  the  matter  to  the  courts. 

The  committee  of  nine  to-night  israed  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"To  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia:  Yon  received 
today  the  most  insolent  affront  from  your  Council- 
men  ever  given  to  the  people  of  any  great  Ameri- 
can city.  Despite  reason  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  the  City  Council  voted  to  confer  up- 
on a  corporation  the  unhampered  control  of  your 
gas  works.  Vour  committee,  appointed  by  town 
meeting,  now  calls  npon  you: 

"First — To  awaken  to  your  injuries,  which  are: 

"Insult  to  your  declared  opinion  and  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  your  Mayor  asking  for  delay. 

"Theft  of  your  property. 


■ '  Enslavement  for  three  generations  to  a  gas  mo- 
nopoly. 

"Second — ^To  rise  in  your  might  and  by  por 
sonal,  unceasing  effort  make  impossible  the  con- 
summation of  the  greatest  steal  ever  attempted. 

' '  (a)  By  assemblage  in  every  ward,  by  personal 
demand  and  pressure  upon  your  local  Councilman. 

"  (b)  By  full  and  immediate  use  of  the  cards  and 
literature  distributed  by  the  committee,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  written  protest. 

"(e)  By  preparing  for  a  great  rally  that  will 
block  the  final  attempt  to  complete  the  conspiracy 
when  the  ordinance  u  again  considered  after  the 
Mavor  has  vetoed  it." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


OA8    WOBKS    TO    THE    PAWNSHOP 


Philadelphia   Sacrificing  Most  Valuable  Possession 
for  $25,000,000. 

Philadelphia. — Driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
by  her  own  political  debauchery  and  profligate 
wastefulness,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  about  to 
pay  the  spendthrift's  penalty.  The  staid  old  town 
with  submissive  Quakerish  grace  is  calmly  pre- 
paring to  pawn  its  most  valuable  municipal  asset 
as  its  sole  expedient  for  raising  ready  money. 

And  having  determined  to  go  to  the  pawnshop 
Philadelphia  ciinnot  take  the  plunge  fast  enough. 
Special  sessions  of  the  City  Councils  have  been 
thought  necessary  for  the  speedy  consummation  of 
what  is  generally  branded  here  as  the  most  shame- 
ful bargain  in  the  political  history  of  a  city  whose 
records  reek  with  shame. 

Obedient  to  the  will  of  the  political  organization 
which  shapes  the  destines  of  Philadelphia  and  which 
takes  its  orders  from  Israel  W.  Durham,  the  ruling 
municipal  boss,  the  City  Councils  Finance  Com- 
mittee recently  approved  and  advonoed  toward 
final  ratification  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
lease  of  the  city  gas  plant  to  the  corporation  known 
as  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  for  m 
period  of  seventy-five  years.  Conservative  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  deal  will  cost  the  city 
something  like  $150,000,000  in  revenues  which  it 
could  and  should  have  realized  within  a  generation 
under  a  less  reckless  policy  and  which  are  now 
sacrificed  to  politics  and  corporate  greed. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  city  has  protested 
against  the  brazen  effrontery  of  the  bargain  mak- 
ers. Their  work  has  been  done  in  the  open  and  its 
consequences  have  been  clearly  indicated  from  day 
to  day.  Yet  there  is  here  in  Philadelphia  no  evi- 
dence, except  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
of  deeply  aroused  public  protest. 

To  a  New  Yorker  that  is  the  strangest  aspect  of 
the  whole  affair.  The  people  seem  to  be  abjectly 
submissive. 

"They  have  been  robbed  so  long  by  their  so- 
called  leaders,"  said  an  old  Philadelphian,  "that 
even  a  steal  of  this  magnitude  fails  to  stir  them. 
They  have  become  apathetic  and  complacent  to- 
ward political  debauchery,  and  they  seem  to  have 
lost  the  instinct  of  revolt." 

This  is  the  way  the  work  of  the  City  Councils 
was  summed  up  by  one  of  the  leading  local  news- 
papers, which  refers  to  the  lease  as  "the  most  stu- 
pendous steal  recorded  in  municipal  history — the 
theft  of  the  city's  gas  plant." 

"For  a  paltry  $25,000,000  they  bargained  to  sell 
to  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  value  that  belong  to  this 
taxpaying  public.  The  steal  was  carried  through  in 
an  ordinance  with  these  provisions: — Abrogation  of 
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CHICAGO'S  NEW  COEPOEATION  COUNSEL, 
CLARENCE  S.  DAREOW. 

— International  Syndicate. 


the  present  lease;  signing  of  a  new  lease  for  sev- 
enty-five years;  cancellation  of  the  agreement  where- 
by the  price  oJf  gas  to  the  consumers  is  to  be  grad- 
ually reduced;  binding  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
to  pay  $1  a  thousand  cubic  foot  until  1927  and 
ninety  cents  thereafter  until  1980;  surrender  by 
the  city  of  all  rights  under  the  present  lease,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  buy  back  the  plant  in  1907  or 
to  receive  it  free  in  1927." — New  York  Herald. 


PATTERSON  IN  FOE  EEAL  EEFOEM 


Consternation  Among  Chicago  Politicians  Over  the 
New  Public  Works  Commission. 

Chicago  has  been  working  out  its  reforms 
for  a  long  time,  and,  in  many  respects,  is 
farther  along  than  any  of  the  metropolitan 
communities.  What  with  its  municipal 
ownership,  its  recent  $1,000,000  endowment 
for  city  beautification,  its  splendid  achieve- 
ment in  cleaning  its  dirty  streets,  and  its 
superb  health  department,  it  stands  a  chance 
of  being  the  first  city  in  America,  outside  of 
the  national  capital,  to  take  on  the  excel- 


lence, and  eventually  the  splendor,  of  some 
of  the  older  places  of  Europe.  Concerning 
one  phase  of  Chicago  which  means  much  for 
its  future,  the  following  press  dispatch  is 
interesting : 

Chicago. — The  appointment  of  Joseph  Medill  Pat- 
terson to  the  office  of  Commissioner  nf  Public  Works 
has  created  consternation  among  the  politicians  for 
revenue  only  who  have  for  years  thrived  off  the 
contracts  of  the  public  service.  Though  he  is  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  such  is  his  public  record  that 
his  appointment  was  heralded  on  every  side  as  an 
indication  that  Mayor  Dunne  wants  the  public  ser- 
vice put  on  an  honest  and  business-like  basis  at 
the  expense  of  building  up  a  personal  political 
machine. 

Mr.  Patterson  will  have  supervision  of  the  Water 
Department,  the  street-cleaning  service,  garbage 
removal,  street  lighting,  sewers  and  similar 
branches  of  the  municipal  service,  besides  the  con- 
trol of  the  letting  of  contracts  for  coal  and  other 
supplies  and  for  the  engineering  works  which  the 
city  has  under  way.  Under  the  municipal  owner- 
ship policy  which  Mayor  Dunne  was  elected  to  carry 
out  the  young  man  will  exercise  functions  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  acts  of  the  Mayor. 

Not  a  small  part  of  his  policy  will  be  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  street-car  ordinances,  the  neglect 
of  which  heretofore  is  held  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  notoriously  abominable  transporta- 
tion service  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  not  a  reformer  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  But  he  has  lofty  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  city  government  and  is  known  as  a  practi- 
cal fighter  of  political  corruption.  He  won  his  spurs 
in  this  field  in  the  Legislature,  to  which  he  was 
elected  when  only  two  years  out  of  Yale.  It  was 
the  fighting  blood  of  his  grandfather,  Joe  Medill, 
which  he  then  brought  back  to  the  paper  his  grand- 
father founded.  Impatient  of  the  shams  of  men, 
it  even  went  against  his  grain  that  he  held  the 
position  of  editorial  writer  on  the  Tribune  by  vir- 
tue of  favor  from  his  father,  and  presently  disagree- 
ing with  his  father  on  the  subject  of  municipal 
ownership,  he  resigned  and  took  the  stump  for 
Judge  Dunne,  and  against  the  Tribune's  candidate, 
Mr.  Harlan. 

His  speeches  in  the  campaign  were  the  most 
original  and  lucid  of  all  the  arguments  for  munici- 
pal ownership.  The  young  man  appeared  on  the 
stump  with  Judge  Dunne  and  shared  demonstra- 
tions equalling  those-  accorded  the  candidate.  The 
elder  Patterson,  at  first  estranged  by  his  son's  re- 
volt, was  finally  numbered  among  the  people  who 
flocked  to  hear  the  young  man  talk. — New  York 
World. 


SIGNS     STOCK     TAX     BILL 


Gov.    Higgins    of    New    York    Approves    Measure 
Passed  by  the  Legislature. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  indications 
that  appropriate  taxation  of  the  property  of 
the  well-to-do  is  presently  to  be  successfully 
achieved,  it  is  significant  to  note  the  passing 
of  a  measure  by  the  New  York  legislature 
placing  a   tax   upon   stock  transfers.     The 
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KNFOBCING    THE    ANTICIGABETTE    LAW    IN    INDIANA. 


— Chicago  Tribnna. 
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dispatches   concerning   the   matter  were   as 
follows : 

Albany. — Governor  Higgins  recently  signed  the 
stock  transfer  bill.  It  imposes  a  tax  of  $2  per 
hundred  shares  on  transfers  of  corporate  shares,  or 
2  cents  on  each  $100  par  value  thereof.  Had  it 
been  in  force  today  it  would  have  cost  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  $24,432  for  the 
transfers  recorded,  and  on  the  transfers  since  Jan. 
Ist  the  tax  would  have  amounted  to  $1,892,906. 

Speaking  of  the  bill  the  governor  admitted  that 
some  of  its  provisions  did  not  meet  his  approval.  It 
was  generallj'  expected  that  he  would  overcome 
these  objections  under  the  pressure  of  the  urgent 
need  of  more  revenue  for  the  state,  and  this  ex- 
pectation proved  well  founded. 

In  a  memorandum  given  out  by  the  governor 
with  the  announcement  that  the  bill  had  become  a 
law,  he  says: 

"I  have  given  my  approval  to  the  bill.  The 
tax  is  moderate  in  amount,  and  similar  taxes  are 
levied  in  other  countries,  and  were  levied  in  the 
United  States  under  the  war  revenue  tax  law. 

"It  has  been  argued  with  much  force  and  a 
great  deal  of  truth  that  the  business  of  dealing  in 
corporate  shares  is  necessary  and  useful.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  even  as  small  a  tax  as  that  im- 
posed by  this  act  must  either  suppress  the  business 
almost  entirely  or  drive  it  out  of  the  State.  Ex- 
perience with  taxes  of  this  sort  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness of  stock  brokers  has  been  suppressed,  or  even 
seriously  checked  by  them.  It  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  tax  that  there  is  perhaps  no  other  sort  of 
capital  which  at  present  escapes  taxation  as  com- 
pletely as  that  employed  in  stock  transactions. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  imposition  of 
a  like  tax  by  Congress  during  the  Spanish  war  did 
not  drive  business  out  of  the  United  States  and  did 
not  cause  great  hardship  to  those  engaged  in  the 
buisness  of  dealing  in  stocks. 

"A  state  tax  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  to 
some  degree  experimental  in  its  character.  If  the 
results  are  those  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect,  it  will  produce  a  substantial  revenue  with- 
out seriously  burdening  the  business  interests  and 
financial  welfare  of  the  state.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  prove  that  the  bill  is  a  disappoint- 
ment in  the  way  of  producing  revenue  or  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  deliberations  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission  to  consider 
revenue  and  taxation,  which  I  trust  will  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature, 
will  suggest  a  more  equitable  and  productive  sub- 
stitute. ' ' — Chicago    Keoord-Herald. 


GAS    LAW    IDEA    GAININa 


Ssntiment  in  Favor  of  an  Enabling  Act  Grows  in 
the  Smaller  Cities. 

In  Illinois  a  sentiment  has  been  growing 
up  which  is  but  typical  of  a  feeling  that 
is  more  or  less  universal  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  reflected  in  the  following  dis- 
patch : 

Springfield,  111.^ — The  attention  of  two  committees 
of  the  lower  branch  of  the  forty-fourth  general  as- 
sembly will  be  given  to  gas  legislation.  Members 
are  arriving  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from  that 


in  which  they  went  home  at  the  close  of  the  week's 
session.  Then  they  professed  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  measure 
now  pending  before  the  legislature,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  a  great  light.  Now  they  plead 
willingness  to  give  Chicago  anything  the  citizens 
may  desire  in  the  way  of  an  enabling  act,  and  many 
are  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  cities 
throughout  the  state  the  right  to  control  rates,  even 
if  they  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  providing  for 
municipal   ownership  itself. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200  small  cities 
in  the  state,  varying  in  population  from  2000  to 
20,000,  which  own  and  operate  their  water  and 
light  plants.  Many  of  these  are  selling  light  to 
private  citizens,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  the  agi- 
tation has  made  them  anxious  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. At  present  members  are  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  legislature 
to  give  the  cities  down  state  the  right  to  fix  their 
own  rates  just  as  well  as  the  city  of  Chicago. 

A  sentiment  is  developing  in  favor  of  house  bill 
477,  the  Chicago  charter  measure  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pendarvis  of  the  Chicago  charter  committee, 
which  gives  the  city  the  right  to  own  gas,  electric 
light  and  telephone  plants,  manufacture  and  sell 
gas  and  electricity  and  fix  the  rates  for  all  three. 

The  bill  appeals  strongly  to  both  city  and  country 
members,  who  appear  to  be  anxious  to  dispose  of 
as  much  of  the  Chicago  charter  legislation  at  this 
time  as  possible,  so  that,  they  say,  there  will  be 
no  demand  from  the  city  for  an  enabling  act  for 
either  of  the  three  things  mentioned  two  years 
hence.  The  sections  to  which  they  refer  in  the 
charter  bill  are: 

"The  city  of  Chicago  shall  have  the  power  to 
manufacture,  produce  and  sell  gas  and  electricity 
for  light,  heat  and  power,  and  may  prescribe  by 
ordinance  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  for  the 
sale  of  gas  and  electricity  by  persons  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  the  same  to  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  such  rates  and  charges  to  be  just  and 
reasonable;  and  in  case  the  city  council  shall  fix 
unjust  and  unreasonable  rates  and  charges,  the  same 
may  be  reviewed  and  determined  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County. 

"The  city  of  Chicago  also  shall  have  power 
to  engage  in  the  telephone  business,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation  or 
otherwise  all  property  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  may,  by  ordinance,  establish  the  rates  which 
it  shall  charge  to  its  patrons  and  subscribers,  and 
may  also  regulate  the  charges  to  persons  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  telephone  business.'' — 
Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


LAW    RULES    IN    INDIANA 


Improvement  Is  Seen  in  Four  Months  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Hanly. 

How  quickly  and  efficaciously  law  can  be 
administered  and  unfortunate  spots  in  the 
commonwealth  be  brought  under  regulation, 
when  once  the  community  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  a  unit  upon  the  subject,  is  shown 
in  the  following  news  item  from  Indiana : 

Indianapolis. — Though  J.  Frank  Hanly,  Governor 
of  Indiana,  has  been  in  office  but  four  months,  there 
has  been  such  a  perceptible  advance  in  the  moral 
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tone  of  the  state  that  it  U  eaiuing  comment  in  all 
quarters  and  bringing  unexpected  aids  to  the  ex- 
ecutive in  his  endeavors  to  enforce  the  law.  Three 
men,  it  is  true,  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
lives  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  his  policies  and 
there  has  been  some  rioting  and  disorder  in  a 
few  places,  bnt  these  were  localities  in  which  there 
had  never  been  any  effort  to  enforce  the  liquor 
laws,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  first  attempts 
in  that  direction  would  result  in  trouble  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  governor  has  established  it  as  a  mle  for  ap- 
pointments under  his  administration  that  no  man 
who  drinks  shall  be  appointed  to  office,  and  his 
appointf>e8  have  extended  the  rule  to  those  whom 
they  in  turn  appoint. 

In  all  the  cities  where  boards  of  metropolitan 
police  commiRMioners  are  appointed,  such  as  An- 
derson, Muncie,  Marion,  Bloomington,  Oreeneastle, 
liedford  and  a  host  of  others,  there  is  now  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  saloon  laws  and  the  laws  against 
gambling.  The  governor  has  so  changed  the  rule 
in  respect  to  complaints  that  he  has  invited  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  well-known  church  workers 
and  conservative  temperance  leaders  to  visit  him 
nt  his  ofiice  and  discuss  the  moral  needs  of  their 
reopective  cities.  Then  bo  has  called  in  the  mem- 
heni  of  the  police  boards,  laid  the  facts  before  them, 
und  given  them  the  alternative  of  handing  in  their 
resignations   or   rigidly   enforcing   the   laws. 

He  has  positively  refused  to  hear  arguments  in 
favor  of  liberality  toward  saloonkeepers  and  gam- 
blers and  has  met  all  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  arc  not  in  favor  of  rigid  enforcement 
with  incredulity.  He  goes  upon  the  theory  that 
the  moral,  law-abiding  |>eople  are  in  a  majority  in 
every  community  and  that  the  most  dangerous  con- 
dition that  ran  overtake  a  people  ia  where  there 
iH  n  seeming  acquiescenci'  in  iIm'  unrestrained  sway 
of  the  lawless  element. 

Official  Brought  to   Time. 

A  member  of  a  |>oli<'e  hoani  whu  was  on  the 
governor 's  ' '  green  rarpet ' '  a  few  days  ago  said 
that  the  people  of  his  city  would  not  sustain  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  cited  as  an  example 
that  the  police  superintendent  would  not  order  the 
iirrest  of  saloon-keepers  and  when  the  board  talked 
of  remoring  him  there  were  protests  from  all  sec- 
tions against  it.  The  governor  turned  to  his  desk, 
took  out  a  bundle  of  papers  and  produced  a  list  of 
names,  asking  his  visitor  if  any  of  them  bad  pro- 
tested. He  read  it  over  carefully  and  admitted 
that  the  list  contained  the  name  of  no  man  who 
had  protested  against  the  removal  of  the  superin- 
tendent. He  also  admitted  that  they  were  reprc- 
Mentntive  business  men. 

"Then,"  said  the  governor,  "either  remove  the 
iiuperintendent  or  give  roe  a  chance  to  appoint  a 
board  that  will." 

The  snperintendent  was  removed  that  night  and 
the  law  wa.i  rigidly  enforced  the  following  Sunday 
and   has   been  ever  since. 

An  important  rule,  in  line  with  the  governor's 
policy,  is  now  in  force  in  all  cities  having  boards 
oi  metropolitan  police  commissioners.  It  is  that 
no  roan  who  drinks  shall  l>e  on  the  police  or  de- 
tective forces;  that  no  officer  shall  enter  a  saloon 
off  or  on  duty  except  to  roake  an  arrest;  that  no 
member  of  the  fire  department  shall  enter  a  saloon, 
and  all  persons  seeking  appointments  shall  make 
affidavit  that  they  do  not  indulge  in  intoxicants. 

Rigid  rules  for  deportment  have  been  adopteil 
and  the  people  claim  that  the  good  results  have 
been  felt  immediately,  as  the  policemen  is  no  longer 
under     obligations     to     saloonkeepers     for     "cour- 


teaiea,"  and   therefore  aee*  riolations  of  the  law 
where  before  he  cloaed  his  eyea  to  them. 

A  noticeable  result  of  the  governor's  policy  is 
these  cities  is  seen  in  the  influence  that  is  at  work 
for  better  conditions  and  also  in  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  placing  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments of  all  cities  under  the  metropolitan  system. 
Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville, 
and  a  few  other  cities  are  operating  under  special 
charters  under  which  the  mayor  appoints  all  boards. 
In  these  cities  the  law  is  enforced  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  and  even 
when  the  effort  is  made  it  is  wanting  in  that  energy 
that  would  make  it  wholly  effective.  Leading 
citizens  of  the  special  charter  cities  believe  that  a 
board  of  eommisaioners  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor would  enforce  the  law  against  saloons  and 
gambling,  and  there  is  a  decided  and  growing  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  such  a  change  in  the  law  a* 
would  give  him  these  appointments. — Chicago 
hecord-Uerald. 


WARNS    NATION    OF    STATE    SOOIAUSM 


New    York    World    Sees    Menace    In    Cmsade    for 
Municipal  Ownership. 

Throughout  the  country  an  undercurrent 
of  apprehension  lest  Socialism  be  gaining 
ground  is  perceptible.  The  Chicago  election, 
followed  by  the  prompt  announcement  of  a 
municipal,  state  and  federal  ownership 
propaganda  by  Mr.  Bryan  have  done  much 


KKFORM     IN    INDIANA.— WHAT    NEXTf 

— New  York  Times. 
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to  intensify  the  apprehension.  A  recent  re- 
view in  the  New  York  "World  probably  repre- 
sents the  fear  as  well  as  anything  could  do : 

New  York. — The  New  York  World,  one  of  the 
leading  democratic  papers  of  the  country,  printed 
the  following  sensational  editorial  recently  under 
the  heading,  "Triple  State-Socialism  Versus  De- 
mocracy:" 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  determination 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  destroy  the  democra- 
tic party  and  erect  a  party  of  state  socialism  on  the 
ruins  of  the  historic  structure  built  by  Jefferson. 
Vnis  much  was  established  at  the  Iroquois  club 
dinner  in  Chicago  and  by  subsequent  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Bryan's  political  friends. 

"In  the  Bryan  scheme  of  things  the  democratic 
party  must  favor  municipal  ownership  of  tele- 
phone, lighting,  and  street  railway  systems;  state 
ownership  of  all  local  railroads  within  each  state, 
including  presumably  interurban  electric  lines,  and 
national  ownership  of  trunk  lines  and  telegraphs. 
With  this  must  logically  come  national  ownership 
of  long  distance  telephone  lines;  of  all  railroads 
which  are  not  wholly  within  a  single  state;  of  Am- 
erican steamship  lines  on  all  navigable  rivers,  on 
the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  high  seas;  of  the  mines; 
of  all  oil  refineries,  and  of  all  other  public  utilities 
the  use  of  which  is  not  confined  to  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  city  or  a  single  state. 

"Justification  sometimes  can  be  found  for  munici- 
pal   ownership    of    certain   public    utilities.      Cities 


generally  have  taken  out  of. the  hands  of  private 
corporations  the  business  of  supplying  water.  Many 
cities  have  engaged  in  public  lighting  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  Where  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  Tammany  politicians  and  the  outlaw  gas 
trust  oppresses  the  people,  there  is  much  indeed 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  city's  tearing  up  the 
expired  franchises  and  distributing  gas  as  it  dis- 
tributes water. 

"But  as  an  established  fundamental  policy  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  all  local  ultilities  event- 
ually would  mean  state  control.  Cities  are  mere 
creatures  of  the  State  and  are  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  state  may  choose  to  make. 
State  control  of  these  utilities  plus  state  ownership 
of  steam  and  electric  railways  and  interurban  tele- 
phone lines  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  political 
machine  that  probably  never  would  be  overthrown. 

"Add  national  socialism  to  municipal  and  state 
socialism,  and  the  Mexicanization  of  the  United 
States  would  be  an  accomplished  fact.  With  the 
federal  officeholders  in  control  of  trunk  lines,  the 
telegraphs,  steamships,  and  mines,  they  would  have 
practically  all  the  industries  of  the  country  at 
their  mercy.  The  producer  and  the  shipper  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  officeholder. 

' '  The  national  political  machine  would  have  a 
community  of  interest  with  the  state  machines, 
and  all  of  them  would  be  wielded  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  scheme  of  a  government  of  the  office- 
holders, by  the  officeholders,  and  for  the  officehold- 
ers, would  be  complete." — Chicago  Tribune. 


ED  BUTLER  SAID      HE   COOLDAlY, 
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BACK    AGAIN! 

— Chicago   Inter-Oecan. 


RdLilroad  R.aLte  Fight  Resumed 


PRESroENT  ROOSEVELT  REITERATES  HIS  PRINCIPLES  AND 
IS  SUPPORTED  BY  SECRETARY  TAFT.— MORTON  TO  RETIRE 
FROM  THE  CABINET.— SEVERAL  STATES  ENACT  LAWS 
TO    CONTROL   RAILROADS   WITHIN  THEIR   BORDERS. 


As  happened  with  the  Cuban  Reciprocity 
legi-slation  three  years  ago  during  the  con- 
gressional vacation,  so  the  railroad  rate 
regulation  propcsals  and  the  Santo  Domingo 
receivership  which  the  President  fostered 
during  the  last  Congress  seem  about  to  be 
revived  and  favorably  acted  upon.  The  op- 
position has  had  its  hearing.  Public  senti- 
ment has  not  abated  its  support  of  the 
Executive.  And  in  the  background  arises 
the  threatening  eflSciency  of  the  early  gov- 
ernmental direction  of  the  Panama  railway. 
The  latter  will  project  into  the  field  a  freight 
rate  determined  solely  by  the  necessity  of 


earning  a  fixed  interest  charge  on  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  rather  than  on 
watered  capitalization  as  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  privately-owned  roads.  To  this  ex- 
tent it  will  establish  a  new  standard  in  rail- 
road administration. 


TAFT    "JABS"    EAII.WAY   MEN 


Tells  Them  at  a  Feast  That  Traffic  Charges  Must 
Be  Begnlated. 

President  Roosevelt  had  no  more  than' 
emerged  from  his  recreative  seclusion  in  the 
Colorado  mountains  when  he  made  it  ap- 
parent by  a  speech  in  Denver  that  he  would 
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not  remit  his  fight  for  government  regula- 
tion of  railroad  tariffs.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  equally  bold  and  decided  declar- 
ation by  Secretary  Taft,  who  seems  to  be 
the  one  man  in  the  cabinet  since  Mr.  Root's 
departure  upon  whom  the  President  depends. 
The  account  of  Mr.  Taft's  utterances  is  as 
follows : 

Washington,  D.  C.^ — There  was  a  sensational  clash 
at  the  banquet  given  to  the  members  of  the  inter- 
national railway  congress  at  the  New  Willard  hotel. 

It  took  place  between  Secretary  of  War  Taft  and 
President  Stuyvesant  Fish,  president  of  the  Dlinois 
Central  railroad,  and  was  over  the  railway  rate 
question. 

"Jars"  the  Bailroad  Men. 
Secretary  Taft  had  just  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Msh,  the  toastmaster,  and  the  first  words  almost  of 
the  secretary  were  a  flat-footed  statement  that  rail- 
way rate  regulation  must  come;  that  if  the  railway 
men  of  the  country  were  wise  they  would  aid  and 
not  hinder  it;  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
is  such  that  failure  of  proper  regulation  meant  a 
campaign  on  the  subject  that  would  do  no  good 
to  the  railroads. 

'  'Wow'  '—How  Cold  It  Grew. 

Absolute  silence  reigned  as  Secretary.  Taft  spoke 
his  mind.  He  was  positively  against  government 
ownership,  he  said,  believing  that  nothing  so  dele- 
terious could  come  to  the  country  as  this  solution  of 
the  question. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "you  cannot  run  railroads 
as  you  run  private  business.  You  must  respond  to 
the  public  demand.  If  there  is  danger  of  dis- 
crimination then  you  must  allow  the  establishment 
of  some  tribunal  that  will  remedy  that  discrimina- 
tion." 

The  secretary  saw  no  reason  why  a  tribunal  prop- 
erly constituted  should  not  be  competent  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  to  fix  a  maximum  rate. 

Fish  in  Spirited  Reply. 

Mr.  Fish  was  on  his  feet  the  instant  the  secre- 
tary concluded.  He  answered  the  secretary  at 
length,  taking  the  view  that  the  law  to  prevent 
discrimination,  double  dealing,  and  secret  rebates 
was  ample,  and  he  vigorously  called  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  law.  Mr.  Fish  talked  of  the  vested 
rights  of  the  money  tied  up  in  railways.  He  apolo- 
gized for  allowing  himself  to  be  diverted,  and,  as 
he  sat  down,  Secretary  Taft,  who  sat  next  him, 
queried  in  a  low  tone: 

"May  I  have  fifteen  minutes  to  reply?" 

This  time  was  given,  and  the  secretary  utilized 
it  in  making  himself  even  more  positive  as  to  his 
position  in  favor  of  legislation  which  would  create 
a  tribunal  with  authority  to  name  a  maximum 
rate. 

"The  law  now  is,"  continued  the  secretary,  "as 
decided  by  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
that  first  a  commission  and  then  the  courts  may 
decide  whether  a  particular  rate  is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable.  Now  in  fixing  that,  in  the  mental 
process  of  determining  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable 
ox  unreasonable,  one  has  got  to  fix  what  is  a  maxi- 
mum rate. 

Just  What  Is  Proposed. 
"As  I  understand  it,  what  is  proposed  is  only 
that   in  litigated  cases  a  commission  shall  be  con- 
stituted  that  shall   fix  a   maximum   rate — in  other 


words  to  go  through  the  same  process  it  now  goes 
through  to  determine  what  is  a  reasonable  rate. 
What  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of,  though,  is  that  we 
shall  have  a  body  that  shall  decide  things  and  that 
those  things  shall  be  decided  within  a  reasonable 
time  finally  by  the  courts." 

Mr.  Fish  again  took  up  the  argument,  contending 
it  was  the  question  of  fixing  the  price  for  the  seller 
01   goods. 

M.  Jusserand,  the  French  ambassador;  Emile 
Heurteau  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  permanent  com- 
mission of  the  congress;  Jean  Kologrivofif,  minister 
of  communication  of  Russia,  and  Wayne  MacVeagh 
also   delivered   speeches.- — Chicago   Tribune. 


MORTON    AGAINST    ROOSEVELT    VIEW 


Member  of  Cabinet,  in  a  Public  Speech,  Says  Rail- 
road Rates  are  Low  Under  Present  System. 

Ever  since  the  discussion  over  the  Santa 
Pe  rebate  charges,  it  has  been  maintained  by 
many  friends  of  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Morton 
could  not  long  remain  consistently  at  his 
post.  Those  who  have  held  this  view  have 
recently  found  its  confirmation  in  a  quite 
definite  report  that  Mr.  Morton  will  short- 
ly retire  in  favor  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  that  Mr.  Morton  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  President's  position,  but  the  fol- 
lowing indicates  the  view  of  the  press  when 
Mr.  Morton  presumes  to  speak  upon  the 
same  subject  as  that  dwelt  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Taft : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Secretary  Morton  made  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  American  railway  ap- 
pliance exhibit  on  the  railroad  rate  question  which 
has  created  a  sensation.  He  asserted  emphatically 
tnat  the  railroad  freight  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  low  and  that  complaints  of  extortionate  rates 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

He  backed  up  the  railroads  strongly,  declaring 
they  had  achieved  a  triumph  in  transportation,  and 
insisted  that  all  unreasonable  rates  received  prompt 
and  satisfactory  attention  from  the  railroad  men, 
and  added  that  railroad  transportation  was  entirely 
competitive. 

In  making  this  declaration  Secretary  Morton 
places  himself  in  an  awkard  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  president,  but  upon  the  same  grounds  as 
that  occupied  by  every  railroad  man  who  has  ap- 
peared before  the  senate  committee  on  interstate 
commerce. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  which  set  the 
official  and  senatorial  tongues  wagging  tonight: 

"Railroad  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are 
low.  No  other  country  has  any  such  cheap  carriage 
of  goods.  There  are  few  complaints  of  rates  in 
this  country  because  they  are  too  high.  Complaints 
of  extortionate  rates  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Rates  are  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  They  probably  ag- 
gregate 40  per  cent  lower.  This  alone  is  something 
to  be  proud  of  but,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  with 
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the  lowest  rate*  in  exUtence,  the  wage*  paid  b^ 
the  American  railroads  to  their  employe*  approxi- 
mate at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  the  wage* 
paid  the  railroad  men  of  other  countries,  and  con- 
sidered, further,  with  the  fact  that  the  American 
railroads  probably  pay  higher  prices  for  materials 
than  any  other  railroads  in  the  world,  only  serves  to 
emphasize  the  triumph  in  transportation  which  has 
been  achieved  in  America. 

"It  ha*  been  my  observation  that  complaints 
of  unreasonable  rates  to  railroad  men  always  re- 
ceive prompt  and  satisfactory  attention. 

"While,  in  a  sense,  railroad  transportation  is  a 
natural  monopoly,  in  a  broader  sense  it  is  all  com- 
petitive. Market  competition  prevails  everywhere 
and  is  always  the  controlling  force  in  rate  mak- 
ing."— Chicago  Tribune. 


BAILROADS   FATHER    TRUSTS 


Interstate   Commerce  Oommlssioner  Frouty   Make* 
Sensational  Speech  at  Union  I<»agne. 

None  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners have  been  more  active  and  pro- 
nounced in  their  attitude  toward  the  rail- 
roads than  the  chairman,  Mr.  Prouty.  He 
supports  the  Administration's  views  in  all 
respects,  and,  perhaps,  goes  a  few  steps  be- 
yond them.  His  latest  important  utterance 
on  the  subject  was  reported  as  follows : 

"There  is  no  monopoly  which  is  so  insidious  and 
all  prevailing  as  the  railroad  monopoly.  There  is 
not  one  thing  which  enters  into  every  article  of 
luxury  and  every  article  of  necessity  like  the  rail- 
way service. 

"There  is  no  one  thing  which  can  take  a  penny 
from  the  pocket  of  the  poor  man  and  pnt  it,  to- 
gether with  other  pennies,  into  the  enormous  whole 
and  deposit  to  the  account  of  the  multi-millionaire 
as  does  the  railway  rate." 

These  words  were  used  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  Prouty  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Union  League  club  last  night.  Railway  legislation 
was  the  subject  for  discussion  for  the  evening,  and 
Mr.  Prouty 's  arraignment  of  the  roads  was  sensa- 
tional. Besides  the  commissioner.  Judge  Peter  8. 
Orosscup  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and 
George  R.  Peck,  general  counsel  for  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railroad,  took  part  in  the  diaensaion. 
Mr.  Peck  advocated  the  cause  of  the  railroads. 
Prominent  railroad  men  were  present  as  guests  of 
the  club,  nearly  eyery  important  system  of  the 
Middle  West  being  represented  by  one  or  more 
officials. 

Oomas  From  the  East  to  Speak. 

Commissioner  Prouty  came  from  New  England 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  discussion. 

"As  the  president  declared  in  his  message,"  said 
Mr.  Prouty,  "there  is  no  more  important  subject 
before  the  American  people  today  than  this  and 
there  is  unanimity  of  belief  that  there  should  be 
by  railways  no  sort  of  discrimination  between  ship- 
pers. 

"In  the  past  the  discrimination  has  been  mostly 
worked  by  the  payment  of  the  rebate,  and  the 
flat  of  the  American  people  has  gone  forth  that 
the  rebate  shall  stop.  The  public  demands  it.  The 
interetits  of   the   railway   equally   demand   it.     The 


injunction  and  the  Elkins  bill  have  gone  a  great 
way  toward  accomplishing  it  already.  There  must 
be  amendment  to  the  law.  You  must  include  the 
private  car.  You  must  include  the  terminal  rail- 
roads.    You  must  include  the  elevator. 

"I  think  you  have  got  to  provide  some  sort  of  a 
tribunal  other  than  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  appoint  on  the  part 
of  the  government  the  official  who  receives  and  dis- 
burses the  money  for  the  railways.  I  believe  it  to 
b«  absolutely  necessary  that  the  books  of  accounts 
kept  by  the  railroads  shall  be  subject  to  public 
inspection.  All  that,  my  friends,  is  possible." — Chi- 
cago  Tribune. 


V.    8.    TO    FATHER    RAIUIOADS 


Oovemment     Behind     Bonds     for     a     Philippine 
Transportation  System. 

As  yet  the  advocates  of  government  con- 
trol of  freight  rates  strongly  disavow  any 
leaning  toward  government  ownership,  seem- 
ing to  prefer  to  leave  the  agitation  in  that 
direction  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  those  who  have 
been  encouraged  in  such  communal  theories 
of  government  by  the  success  of  the  munici- 
pal ownership  campaign  in  Chicago.  Never- 
theless, by  force  of  circumstances,  the  United 
States  has  drifted  into  the  ownership  of  at 
least  two  railroad  systems.  One  of  them  is 
the  Panama  line;  the  other  is  described  as 
follows : 

Active  railroad  construction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  begin  within  a  year.  Bonds  to  the 
approximate  amount  of  $30,000,000  are  to  be  issued 
by  the  syndicate  which  contracts  for  the  building 
of  the  lines  and  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  bonds 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  government. 

The  construction  will  approximate  1000  miles. 
Seven  hundred  miles  will  be  built  on  the  island  of 
Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
and  the  remainder  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
islands  of  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Leyte,  and  Samar 
in  short  lines  of  from  40  to  100  miles  each. 

While  no  definite  announcements  have  been  made 
by  the  government  concerning  the  plans,  the  in- 
formation has  been  given  by  a  person  intimately 
associated  with  the  work  that  the  Philippine  com- 
mission now  is  considering  the  installation  of  a 
railway  system  in  the  islands.  Within  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  outlines  being  prepared  by  a  Chicago 
engineer  will  be  completed  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Philippine  government.  As  soon  as  the  plans 
are  approved  bids  will  be  advertised  for  along  the 
lines   embodied  in  the  prospectus. 

Is  to  Be  an  Up-to-date  System. 

The  advertisement  will  call  for  bids  for  construct- 
ing a  comprehensive  railway  sjrstem  for  the  Philip- 
pines with  broad  gauge  track  and  first  class  modern 
equipment  in  every  detail,  based  upon  American 
standards.  The  line  to  be  built  is  intended  to  be 
the  finest  in  any  country  in  the  orient. 

The  basis  of  the  new  railway  system  for  the 
foilippines  is  the  bill  passed  by  congress  last 
February.  This  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
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ing  in  tlie  construction  of  such  lines  in  the  islands 
as  the  insular  government  may  specifically  authorize 
the  commission  is  empowered  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  any  railroad  company.  It  further  is 
provided  that  the  total  liability  of  the  government 
shall  not  exceed  an  annual  amount  of  $1,200,000  and 
the  guarantee  of  interest  be  limited  to  thirty  years. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


EAILEOADS  WITH  EOOSEVELT 


Chicago  Presidents  Say  They  All  Agree  with 
Mr.  Spencer. 
So  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  not  likely  to  depart  from 
his  insistence  upon  new  interstate  commerce 
legislation,  there  arose  in  railro&d  circles 
some  officials  who,  at  least  professedly,  sup- 
ported his  contention.  None,  of  ccurse,  ac- 
ceded in  entirety,  but  the  fact  of  their 
accession  in  any  degree  was  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  movement. 
Now  that  the  kindred  proposition  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  rapid  transit  facilities  has 
been  so  successfully  voted  upon  in  Chicago 
and  the  Democracy  seems  to  have  gathered 
from  it  a  new  party  cry,  the  following  fur- 
ther note  of  the  railr&ad  approval  becomes 
of  strong  significance: 

Chicago — "President  Samuel  Spencer  of  the 
Southern  Eailway,  in  his  speech  before  the  Trafiic 
Club  of  Pittsburg,  has  expressed  the  views  of  rail- 
road men  throughout  the  country,"  said  S.  M. 
Felton,  President  of  the  Alton  Eailroad. 

"The  railroads  are  not  opposed  to  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  any  abuses  that 
may  exist,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  speech  should  do  a 
great  deal  to  remove  such  a  popular  misapprehen- 
sion. There  is  no  one  so  interested  in  seeing  secret 
rebates  done  away  with  as  are  the  railroads.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  early 
history  of  transportation,  it  is  my  sincere  belief, 
based  upon  personal  experience,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  today  are 
giving  the  people  'a  square  deal.' 

"This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
who  in  1903  declared  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  that  rebates  had  practically  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  that  they 
shall  never  be  revived,  and  to  this  end  let  any 
offenders  be  punished." 

President  Earling  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  and  President  B.  F.  Winchell  of  the 
Kock  Island  Eoad  expressed  the  most  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Spencer's  remarks. — New  York 
Times. 


EEaULATION    OF    THE    RAILWAYS 


Counsel  of  the   Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Gives  His  Views  to  Senate  Committee. 

The  anti-regulation  view  of  the  railroads 
was  succinctly  stated  by  Geo.  R.  Peck,  the 


counsel  of  one  of  the  largest  systems,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee.  Said  the 
dispatches : 

Washington. — George  E.  Peck,  general  counsel 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad, 
made  a  statement  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  said: 

Speaking  for  my  company — and  in  a  sense  for 
many  other  companies — I  have  only  to  say,  that 
they  will  welcome  any  legislation,  criminal  or 
remedial,  which  in  any  degree  can  make  the 
payment  of  rebates  more  difBcult,  and  increase  the 
certainty  of  detection,  and  of  punishment.  But  if 
it  is  supposed  that  the  payment  of  rebates  can  be 
suppressed  by  giving  to  the  commission  the  power 
to  fix  rates,  I  suggest  that  such  a  result  is  absolutely 
impossible.  .  .  .  The  rate-making  power  upon 
any  railroad  is  the  power  of  commercial  life  and 
death.  It  is,  under  the  Constitution,  clearly  a 
property  right,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  regulating 
power  of  the  State  which  created  it — and  as  to 
interstate  business,  of  the  United  States.  All 
property  rights  in  this  country  are  protected  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  the  term  "liberty"  means 
not  simply  the  physical  privilege  of  being  out  of 
jail,  but  the  right  freely  to  carry  on  one's  busi- 
nesH,  using  and  enjoying  one's  faculties,  and  lib- 
erties, according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Placing 
all  of  these  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  and  probably  unconstitutional. — New 
\ork  Post. 


MINNESOTA    SEES    RATE    SOLUTION 


Railroad  Matters  Put  in  Hands  of  Commission  of 
Three   Members. 

Since  it  was  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  that 
first  acted  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  and  thus  precipitated  the  issues  of 
various  sorts  which  are  now  culminating  in 
federal  legislation  for  the  control  of  rail- 
roads, it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  both  of 
these  states  have  fought  their  fights  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  installing  a  system  of  state 
control,  to  supplement  that  of  the  nation. 
The  following  articles  exhibit  the  situation: 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  railroad  rate  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Minnesota  legislature  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  transportation  companies  and 
shippers  in  this  state.  The  legislature  spent  more 
than  two  months  in  vigorous  discussion,  both  in  and 
out  of  committee,  of  the  question  of  railroad  rates, 
and  went  into  the  subject  to  such  a  depth,  and 
with  such  earnestness,  that  the  railroad  interests 
were  alarmed.  The  legislature  turned  the  whole 
problem  over  to  the  state  railroad  commission,  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  commission  adequate 
power  to  deal  with  it. 

This  body  of  three  men  is  given  jurisdiction  over 
demurrage,  terminal  and  switching  charges,  private 
car  rates,  and  other  charges  under  which  discrimina- 
tion is  practiced.  The  law  prohibits  the  roads 
from  either  raising  or  lowering  the  rates  without 
the  consent  of  the  commission,  and  gives  the  com- 
mission access  to  the  books  of  the  company  in  order 
to    see    that    orders    are    enforced.      Another    bill 
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prohibit!  the  gnat'mg  of  any  rebate  or  special  eon- 
cessions  to  ahippers,  and  provide*  a  penalty  for 
either  giving  or  receiving  such  favors.  The  third 
bill  instructs  the  commission  to  readjust  freight 
rates  in  Minnesota,  to  reduce  them  to  correspond 
with  rates  in  other  states,  and  to  adjust  distance 
and  re-distributing  tariffs  now  enforced  so  there 
shall  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent  difference. — 
Chicago   Tribune.  , 

A   VIOTORT  rOE  U^   FOT.T.KTTE. 


Wlaconsiii's   Ooremor    Will    Get    Railroad    Legla- 
Utlon  Contended  For. 
Madison,    \ii». — Governor    Xia    Follette    has    ac- 
cepted the  compromise   railroad  bill  and  will  sign 
it  when  it  has  parsed  both  houses  of  the  legiala- 


view  to  examine  all  schedules  of  rates  and  mnj 
order  hearings  to  investigate  unreasonable  ratea 
after  giving  the  railroad  companies  ten  days' 
notice  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing. 
If  the  hearing  shows  that  the  rates  are  unreasonable 
and  discriminative,  the  commiMion  may  substituto 
a  reasonable  rate. 

Besides  having  power  to  fix  rates,  the  new  bill 
gives  the  commission  power  to  eompel  railroad  com- 
panies to  furnish  adequate  service  to  shipper*. 
Cars  must  be  furnished  within  reasonable  time 
after  application  is  made  for  the  service.  Re- 
bates of  all  kinds,  secret  rates  or  discriminative 
rates  are  forbidden.  The  commodity  rate  is  pre- 
served.  A  strong  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
to  allow  this  class  of  rates.  But  the  commodity 
rates  must  be  open  to  all  shippers  alike;  there  must 


TH£    DEMOCRATIC    OTHELLO. 

— New  York  World. 


be  no  unfair  discrimination  in  its  application.  Bail- 
roads  are  required  to  keep  on  file  at  all  stations 
copies  of  their  rates  which  copies  shall  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  A  copy  of  the  rates  also 
must  be  filed  with  the  commission.  In  addition  to 
tue  local  tariffs  all  joint  tariffs,  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  shippers  are  to  be  kept  on  file  at  rail- 
road stations. — Kansas  City  Star. 


FOLK    SIGNS    THE    EATE    BXLI. 


Materially  Lowers  Eailroad  Charges  on  Freight  In 
State  of  Mlssonri. 
Jefferson    City. — Oovemor    Folk    recently    signed 
the  maximum  freight  rate  bill,  house  bill  No.  206. 
He  gave  hi*  reason*  in  the  following: 
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"This  act  fixes  maximum  freight  rates  on  car 
load  lots  and  affects  practically  only  farm  pro- 
ducts, covering  grain,  flour,  salt,  lime,  lumber, 
live  stock  and  agricultural  implements.  It  is  in- 
sisted that  the  rates  in  the  bill  are  unreasonably 
low.  I  have  given  the  bill  careful  consideration 
and  have  endeavored  in  the  limited  time  I  have 
had  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  just  or  not.  The 
legislature  has  the  right  under  the  constitution  to 
provide  reasonable  maximum  rates.  If  the  rates 
so  fixed  are  unreasonable  they  cannot  be  enforced 
under  the  law.  The  railroads  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  public  a  reasonable  profit  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  As  to  what  rates  would  afford  this  reason- 
able return  depends  on  the  cost  of  building,  all  the 
expense  of  operating,  the  net  income  and  many 
other  facts  that  can  be  obtained  only  after  a  full 
hearing  and  the  taking  of  testimony  concerning  the 
subject.  Such  investigation  is  beyond  the  province 
of  the  executive  and  is  forbidden  by  the  time  the 
constitution  gives  the  governor  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature  to  pass  on  bills.  The  execu- 
tive must  therefore  determine  the  merits  or  demer- 
its of  the  act  from  its  face  and  by  such  compari- 
sons with  former  rates  and  present  rates  as  he  is 
able  to  make. 

"But  as  the  governor  cannot  disapprove  one 
section  without  nullifying  the  whole  measure,  and 
as  the  judiciary  can  declare  the  rate  which  is  fixed 
on  any  class  of  freight  unreasonable  without  affect- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  right  to  destroy  the  entire  act  for  this 
seeming  defect.  That  there  should  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  in  this  state,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

Can  Be  Pought  Out  Later. 

"It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  fought  out  sooner 
or  later.  This  measure  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  solution  of  the  question,  for  the 
courts  can,  if  the  contention  that  the  rates  are  un- 
reasonable is  insisted  upon,  after  hearing  an  the 
evidence  and  examining  into  all  the  facts  that 
are  not  available  to  the  executive,  decide  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates;  the  results  of  which 
proceedings  would  be  that  the  public  would  be  ad- 
visea  as  to  wuat  rates  are  reasonable  and  the  rail- 
road commissioners  or  the  next  general  assembly 
can  equalize  such  inequalities  of  this  measure  as 
may  be  found  to  exist,  if  any,  and  fix  such  rates 
as  under  the  law,  announced  by  the  courts,  are  right 
and  just  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  people." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


WAR    BETWEEN    HABBIMAN    AND     OOUUD? 


Latter  Leaves  TJniou  Pacific,   and  Furious  Selling 
of  Stocks  Oives  Rise  to  Burners. 

It  was  announced  in  inner  financial  circles 
recently  that  the  executive  committee  .of  the  Union 
Pacific  had  accepted  in  E.  H.  Harriman's  office  the 
resignation  of  George  Gould  from  the  directorate. 

Wall  street  interpreted  this  to  mean  a  war  be- 
tween Union  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific  over  the 
Western  Pacific  road,  and  it  rushed  to  sell  stocks 
before  the  public  should  learn  of  the  news.  Gould 
brokers  began  throwing  stocks  on  the  market  im- 
mediately after  the  opening,  and  in  the  first  minute 
marketed  4500  shares  of  Union  Pacific  all  the  way 
from  123%  to  125%. 


Public  in  a  Maze. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  was  amazed  at  the 
weakness  of  the  market.  It  had  not  been  let  into 
the  secrets  of  the  big  fellows  and  was  casting  about 
for  an  excuse  for  the  declines.  Some  of  the  traders 
circulated  the  report  that  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Milwaukee  had  closed  its  doors  and  the  directors, 
finding  the  defalcations  of  Mr.  Bigelow  much 
more  extensive  than  they  had  expected,  had  with- 
drawn their  guarantees.  Another  story  was  that 
the  Paris  and  Berlin  markets  were  demoralized 
and  that  the  London  settlement  had  upset  the  Lon- 
don market. 

It  was  nearly  1  o'clock  before  inklings  of  trouble 
between  Harriman  and  Gould  leaked  out.  The 
market  had  then  begun  to  rally  under  short  cover- 
ings, but  the  report  caused  renewed  selling  and  fur- 
ther   declines. 

Men  identified  with  Union  Pacific  confirmed  the 
story  about  3  o'clock,  although  no  official  announce- 
ment could  be  obtained  from  either  Mr.  Harriman 
or  his  associates.  The  following  authoritative  state- 
ment was  made  to  the  World  in  the  early  after- 
noon: 

"It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gould  has  virtually  severed 
his  connection  with  Union  Pacific,  but  the  public 
must  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  purport  of  his 
action.  It  does  not  mean  a  bitter,  acrimonious  war 
between  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Harriman.  It  does  not 
mean  a  war  at  all.  It  does  mean  that  both  men 
are  hereafter  going  to  give  their  individual  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  their  great  interests 
without  any  more  friction  than  is  incidental  to 
the  operation  of  competing  lines. 

' '  It  can  ue  said  most  positively  that  there  is  no 
friction  between  Mr.  Harriman  and  the  Rockefeller 
interests;  they  are  on  the  most  cordial  terms. 
Mr.  Harriman  has  the  complete  confidence  of  these 
gentlemen  and  is  working  in  thorough  accord  with 
them.  The  stories  that  have  been  told  in  Wall 
street  for  some  days  are  absolutely  unfounded." 

"Is  there  any  truth  in  stories  of  friction  be- 
tween Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Schiff?"  was  asked. 

"Absolutely  none." 

"Is  it  true  that  the  relations  between  Mr.  Hill' 
and  Mr.  Harriman  are  now  more  pleasant  than 
they  weref" 

' '  If  you  speak  of  their  personal  relations,  I  do 
not  think  so,  but  I  think  that  all  friction  between 
the  business  interests  is  dying  away." 

Wall  Street  Believes  in  War. 

Nevertheless  Wall  street  believes  that  Harriman 
and  Gould  have  fallen  out  over  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  that  at  least  the  sympathies  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  are  with  Gould.  Gould 's  friends 
say  that  he  charges  Harriman  with  bad  faith  over 
a  contract  with  Senator  Clark  for  the  Western  Pe- 
cific  traffic.  It  is  said  that  Gould  received  assur- 
ances that  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  should  have 
equal  facilities  with  Union  Pacific  in  the  use  of  the 
Central  Pacific  outlet  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  re- 
cently discovered  that  the  promises  have  not  been 
carried  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
tried  to  shut  Gould  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Gould  has  retaliated  by  undertaking  to  finance  the 
Western  Pacific  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000,  which 
will  push  that  road  to  the  Pacific  coast,,  virtually 
paralleling  the  Central  Pacific  from  Salt  Lake  City 
to  San  Francisco.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  heavily 
interested  in  Missouri  Pacific.  The  sympathies  of 
William  Rockefeller  are  said  to  be  with  Harriman. 
— New  York  World. 
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EVERY    DOT    IS    A    CABNEOIE    LIBRARY. 


— Iowa  State  Begiater. 


Wealth's  New  Position 


PASSION  FOR  MONETARY  ACCUMULATION  YIELDS  TO  EN- 
THUSIASM FOR  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT,  LESS  LUXURY  FOR  RICH  MEN'S  SONS,  AND 
POLITICAL  AMBITION  OF  A  SERIOUS   SORT. 


Checked  by  the  influence  of  adverse  public 
opinion,  or  realizing,  perhaps,  that  the  power 
of  monetary  accumulation  at  length  reaches 
its  limit  when  it  intrenches  too  far  upon  the 
common  good,  capital  and  its  representatives 
have  begun  to  manifest  a  line  of  activity 
that  promises  the  elimination  of  much  anti- 
capitalistic  prejudice  in  the  future.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  given  the  sum  of  their 
energies  to  increasing  their  fortunes  begin 
to  find  greater  gratification  in  following  the 
example  o>f  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  they  are  turn- 


ing their  attention  to  the  problems  of  muni- 
cipal improvement,  or,  among  the  younger 
ones,  they  are  abandoning  the  luxuries  of 
idleness  for  the  occupations  of  trade  and 
industry. 

One  of  the  Vanderbilts,  for  instance,  has 
sought  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  railroad 
business  in  the  same  practical  manner  in 
which  the  founders  of  his  family  acquired  it. 
The  Goulds  are  rearing  their  children  to  the 
idea  of  pursuing  useful  occupations.  Num- 
erous sons  of  millionaires,  such  as  Mr.  Stokes, 
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are  giving  all  or  the  major  portion  of  their 
time  to  social  philanthropy  and  matters  of 
that  class.  The  colleges  are  reacting  against 
the  profligancy  of  the  rich  men's  sons  and, 
even  in  so  aristocratic  an  institution  as  Har- 
vard, the  poorer  young  men  are  being  given 
a  chance  to  hold  office  and  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction  in   college   positions. 


CABNEGEB     GIVES     $10,000,000     MOKE 


Ironmaster  Endows  a  Fund  for  Annuities  to  Aged 
College  Professors. 

As  indicated  in  the  Pandex  for  May,  the 
men  who  have  safely  acquired  their  fortunes 
and  passed  beyond  the  point  where  accumu- 
lation is  the  ruling  passion  are  exhibiting  a 
most  keen  and  valuable  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  their  wealth  in  ameliorating  social 
conditions  and  providing  new  facilities  for 
social  advancement.  Mr.  Carnegie,  for  ex- 
ample, having  bestowed  over  $110,000,000 
on  libraries  and  kindred  institutions  has  now 
taken  up  the  superannuated  college  profes- 
sor and  announced  his  intention  of  extend- 
ing his  support,  presently,  to  the  small  col- 
leges as  distinguished  from  the  larger  uni- 
versities. Said  the  press  concerning  his  most 
recent  benefaction: 

New  York. — Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  away 
$10,000,000  more  by  endowing  a  fund  of  that  amount 
to  provide  annuities  for  college  professors  who  are 
not  able  to  continue  in  active  service.  The  only 
colleges  excluded  from  benefit  of  the  fund  are  those 
which  are  supported  by  the  State  or  which  are 
strictly  sectarian.  In  other  respects  race,  creed, 
sex,  or  color  are  not  considered. 

The  announcement  of  this  gift  of  $10,000,000 
brings  the  sum  total  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  known 
benefactions  up  to  $122,912,233 — and  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  smaller  sums  he  has  given  for 
libraries  since  December  1,  1904,  the  figures  for 
which  are  not  at  hand. 

According  to  the  hasty  preliminary  inquiry  by 
Mr.  "Vanderlip  and  Dr.  Pritchett,  ninety-three  in- 
stitutions will  benefit  by  the  fund.  These  include 
3900  persons.  Their  salaries  aggregate  $7,720,000. 
The  average  salary  in  colleges  is  $1800;  in  technical 
schools  and  universities,  $2200.  The  average  age 
of  professors  is  41  years.  The  annuity  from  the 
Carnegie  fund  will  in  no  case  exceed  $2400  and  the 
trustees  will  aim  to  make  it  the  equivalent  of  half 
pay. 

The  gift  of  a  $10,000,000  fund  for  college  pro- 
fessors was  announced  lately  by  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip, vice  president  of  the  National  City  bank,  who 
will  be  one  of  the  trustees.  College  professors  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  will 
snare  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund. 
United  States  Steel  corporation  5  per  cent  first 
mortgage   bonds   for   $10,000,000   have   been   trans- 


ferred to  a  board  of  trustees,  and  steps  will  be 
taken  at  once  to  organize  a  corporation  to  receive 
the   donation. 

A  board  of  twenty-five  trustees,  twenty-three  of 
whom  are  heads  of  universities,  colleges,  or  techno- 
logical schools,  will  have  charge  of  the  fund.  The 
trustees  will  hold  their  first  meeting  on  Nov.  15 
next.  Prior  to  that  meeting  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
and  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  will  obtain  data 
for  its  guidance. 

Mr.  Carnegie 's  letter  to  the  trustees  is  dated  April 
18,  and  is  as  follows: 

"I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  least 
rewarded  of  all  the  professions  is  that  of  the 
teacher  in  our  higher  educational  institutions.  New 
York  City  generously,  and  wisely,  provides  retir- 
ing pensions  for  teachers  in  her  public  schools,  and 
also  for  her  policemen.  Few  indeed  of  our  colleges 
are  able  to  do  so.  The  consequences  are  grievous. 
Able  men  hesitate  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  career, 
and  many  old  professors  whose  places  should  be 
occupied  by  younger  men  cannot  be  retired. 

"I  have,  therefore,  transferred  to  you  and  your 
successors  as  trustees,  $10,000,000,  5  per  cent  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  cor- 
poration, the  revenue  from  which  is  to  provide  re- 
tiring pensions  for  the  teachers  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  technical  schools  in  our  own  country, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  under  such  conditions 
as  you  may  adopt  from  time  to  time.  Expert  cal- 
culations show  that  the  revenue  will  be  ample 
for  the  purpose. ' ' — Chicago  Tribune. 


GIVES   $100,000   TO   COLUMBIA 


A  Cbair  of  Social  Work  is  Founded  by  the  Noted 
Philanthropist  Jacob  H.  Schlff. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of 
New  York  has  been  peculiarly  efficient  in 
the  reform  of  the  metropolis.  He  now  adds 
to  his  undertakings,  and  imparts  a  perman- 
ent benefit  to  them,  by  announcing  the  en- 
dowment in  Columbia 's  University  of  a  chair 
of  Social  Wo'rk.  This  endowment  was  de- 
scribed in  the  press  dispatches  as  follows: 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  University  that  a  gift  of 
$100,000  had  been  made  to  the  university  by  Jacob 
H.  Schiff,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  social 
work.  The  gift,  it  was  said,  makes  possible  a 
closer  connection  and  aflSliation  of  the  university 
and  the  School  of  Philanthrophy,  in  which  Mr. 
Schiff  is  deeply  interested. 

The  object  of  founding  the  chair  is  to  broaden 
the  lines  of  instruction  in  philanthropy  and  social 
service.  It  supplements  a  gift  of  $250,000  made 
by  John  S.  Kennedy  last  autumn  for  the  School  of 
Philanthropy.  Mr.  Kennedy  then  made  known  his 
desire  for  a  better  relation  between  the  university 
and  the  school.  With  these  two  sums,  aggregating 
$350,000,  the  department  is  now  in  fit  condition  to 
prosecute  its  aims,  free  from  the  care  over  a  lim- 
ited budget. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Schiff 's 
gift,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.  D.,  was  named  to 
fill  the  new  professorship  of  philanthropy.  Mr. 
Devine  is  now  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization    Society,    director    of    the    School    of 
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Philanthropy  and  editor  of  "Charities." 
He  will  Btill  retain  hia  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  it 
IB  thought  that  his  work  will  add  greatly 
to  hia  opportunities  for  usefulness  as  m 
professor  in  the  university.  Mr.  Derins 
is  an  lowan,  now  38  years  old.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  Oerman  University  of 
Halle  in  1890-91,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  four  years 
aft«r  his  term  at  Halle.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  economic  works  and  of  numerous 
papers  and  reports. — New  York  Sun. 


MILLION    FOB    SCHOOL 


McCormicks  Give  Huge  Sum  to  Theological 
Seminary  Bearing  Name. 

Chicago,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  has  been  benefited  by  two 
gifts  in  keeping  with  those  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Schiff.  One  of 
them  was  the  bequeathing  of  a  fund 
of  one  million  dollars  for  city  beau- 
tification  (described  elsewhere),  and 
the  other  was  the  following: 

One  million  dollars — the  largest  single 
sum  ever  donated  to  a  theological  institute 
of  learning  in  the  United  States — has 
been  given  to  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  by  three  members  of  the  McCor- 
mick family,  the  announcement  being 
made  dnring  the  commencement  celebra- 
tion yesterday. 

Not  only  will  the  institution  enter  on 
a  new  era  of  financial  prosperity  through 
this  great  gift,  but  it  will  have  a  new 
system  of  executive  management.  Dr. 
James  O.  K.  McCIure  of  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege being  named  as  the  first  president  of 
the  seminary. 

The  two  announcements  mean  that  Mc- 
Cormick Seminary  is  destined  to  extend 
the  scope  of  its  work  and  its  sphere  of 


THE    AMERICAN    BEAUTY. 

"The  American  Beauty  rose  can  be 
produced  in  all  its  splendor  only  by  sacri- 
ficing the  early  buds  that  grow  up  around 
it."^John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.'s  filial  de- 
fense of  the  Standard  Oil. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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influence,  and  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant theological  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  McCormick  Seminary  was  founded  at  Han- 
over, Ind.,  in  1828,  and  after  moving  to  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  the  institution  finally  came  to  Chicago 
in  1859  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McCormick,  whose 
family  name  it  then  took. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


THE    OOLI.EOE    EDUCATION 


Shall  It  be  Only  a  Bich  Man's  Luxury? — Cost  of 
Tuition  Increasing. 

Universities,  whether  the  situation  be  for 
the  good  of  the  community  or  not,  find  them- 
selves continuously  more  dependent  upon 
wealthy  men's  endowment,  as  the  require- 
ments of  equipment  increase  and  the  range 
of  study  enlarges.  Willy  nilly,  the  gifts  of 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller  and  others  seem  in- 
dispensable^— at  least  for  the  present.  Said 
a  recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  concerning  this  phase  of  things : 

Is  the  cost  of  a  college  education  to  go  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  student  of  moderate  means  t 

No  business  is  able  to  continue  indefinitely  that 
disposes  of  its  output  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
cost  of  production,  yet  that  is  what  most  of  the 
leading  American  institutions  of  learning  are  doing 
today. 

Not  only  are  they  educating  students  at  a  cost 
considerably  greater  than  the  tuition  fees,  but, 
in  many  instances,  far  in  excess  of  fees  and  en- 
dowment   incomes    combined. 

In  tuition  Harvard  received  last  year  $50,000 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  Yale's 
shortage  was  about  the  same.  That  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  slightly  more. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  declares  that 
every  student  of  that  institution  is  a  beneficiary 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  the  amount  of  his  tuition 
fee — that  is  to  say,  it  costs  the  college  twice  as 
much  more  to  educate  him  as  he  pays.  Prince- 
ton, Cornell  and  other  institutions  also  report  a 
considerable   excess   of   expenditures   over   receipts. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago  at  that,  when  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  tuition  fees  received  from  students 
did  meet  expenses. 

Elective  courses  and  specialties,  for  instance, 
however,  have  added  to  the  cost  of  instruction. 
More  professors  are  required  and  new  scientific 
equipment  is  very  expensive.  Many  and  more 
modern  buildings  are  needed,  heavily  increasing  the 
item  of  maintenance.  Moreover,  endowments  are 
not  as  productive  as  they  formerly  were,  owing 
to  lower  rates  of  interest  on  safe  investments. 

The  outcome  of  this  situation,  President  Hadley, 
of  Yale,  asserts,  seems  certain  to  be  an  increase 
of  tuition  fees.  Similar  conditions  a  few  years 
hence,  if  forecasts  of  authorities  are  to  be  believed, 
will  possibly  mean  another  increase — each  step 
putting  the  prize  of  a  college  education  further 
from  the  grasp  of  the  average  student. 

Few  colleges  and  universities  are  intended  to 
be  money-making  concerns.  Most  of  them  take 
justifiable  pride  in  extending  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages at  the  least  possible  cost. 


Many  such  colleges  in  the  beginning,  especially 
when  fortified  by  liberal  endowments,  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  fix  the  price  of  tuition  at  a  figure 
proportionate  to  the  cost  of  educating  each  student. 

The  ones  which  followed  such  a  course  have 
found  that  increasing  expenses  have  crept  steadily 
above   the   income. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  scarcely  a  largo 
institution  of  learning  in  the  land  was  not  embar- 
rassed by  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  last  scholastic 
year. 

A  number  are  confronted  by  two  peculiar  para- 
doxical conditions: 

The  more  students  on  roll,  the  greater  their 
financial  distress,  and 

An  embarrassment  of  riches,  resulting  from  the 
liberal   gifts   of   friends. 

It  would  seem  that  a  bequest  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  management  of  any  school,  and  yet  such 
generosity  may  only  add  to  the  already  overpower- 
ing burden. 

Bequests  Often  a  Detriment. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  bequests  are  set  apart  for  some  specific 
purpose   and  cannot   be  touched   for   any   other. 

Many  liberal  donors,  for  instance,  stipulate 
that  their  contributions  are  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  one  given  purpose  or  another. 
These  buildings  may  be  needed,  and  vastly 
useful,  but  they  are  unproductive  assets,  and  must 
needs  be  maintained. 

Very  few  donors  think  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  buildings,  and  fewer  still,  if 
any,  give  enough  to  support  all  their  needs. 

Money  for  this  purpose  must  come  from  the 
unrestricted,  or  general  income,  and  not  a  few  in- 
stitutions find  it  a  costly  item. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  enormous  cost  of  modern 
equipment.  Elective  courses  have  been  added  to 
curricula  to  an  unprecendented  degree  within  the 
last  decade  or  so. 

In  order  to  prepare  students  in  specialties  due 
to  the  complexity  of  latter-day  conditions,  such 
courses    are    deemed    imperative. 

Expansion  of  this  sort  is  imposing,  and  nd 
doubt  impresses  seekers  after  knowledge  with  the 
desirability  of  membership  in  an  institution  pre- 
senting such  advantages,  but  adds  greatly  to  the 
budget  of  expense. 

Special  lecturers,  instructors,  demonstrators,  or 
by  whatever  name  the  teachers  are  known,  must  be 
provided  in  proportion.  Costly  laboratory  and  ex- 
perimental apparatus  is  added  of  necessity. 

Under  the  present  system  more  attention  is  given 
the  individual  student,  and  this  necessitates  smaller 
classes  and  more  instructors. 

So  the  paradox  is  presented  of  a  college  growing 
poorer  as  the  number  of  its  students  increases. 

Last  year  Yale  paid  out  in  the  academic  de- 
partment about  $166.20  per  student  in  salaries  to 
instructors  alone.  The  same  students  paid  back 
for  tuition  an  average  of  $154.44,  a  loss  per  student 
of  $13.76.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  enormous  plant. 

A  college  course  fee  at  Harvard  is  $150  a  year. 
Added  incidentals  rarely  bring  the  amount  over 
$166,  while  the  cost  to  the  institution  of  educat- 
ing each  pupil  is  about  $200 — a  difference  of  $34  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Columbia's  president  states  that  it  costs  that 
institution  twice  as  much  to  fit  a  student  for  his 
degree  as  the  university  gets  from  the  individual 
in    return. 

Princeton's  loss  is  said  to  be  about  $10  per  stu- 
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dent,  while  thmt  of  Cornell  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $30. 

Every  (tudent  who  attends  the  Umversity  of 
Pennsylvania  costs  that  institution  $228.33  a  year. 
Each  pupil  pays  for  tuition  $120.64  a  year,  learing 
a  deficit  of  $10S.69  each. 

These  losses  in  the  actual  cost  of  instruction 
must  be  met  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  income 
from  capital  or  endowment. — ^Philadelphia  North 
American. 


OPPOSES   OAKNEOIE    PENSIONS 


Will  Lower  Teaching  ProfesslOB  Is  the  Belief  of 
Dr.   J.  B.  McMaster. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  donation  for  the  sup- 
port of  missions,  there  has  arisen  a  protest 


000,000  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  profeasoia 
wuo  are  unable  to  continue  in  active  serriee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  force  viewed  the  matter  with 
distavor. 

Dr.  John  Bach  McMaster,  who  holds  the  Chair 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  directly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gift. 

"I  don't  know  any  more  about  it  than  what  I 
have  read,  but  I  don't  like  it,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
believe  in  this  scattering  of  Carnegie  libraries 
over  the  country,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  I  don 't  like 
Mr.  Carnegie's  methods. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  in  peaaion 
systems  in  general,  and  I  am  especially  opposed  to 
them  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  would  be 
practically  the  same  thing  as  the  police  pension- 
ing,  and  it   could   not   help  but   lower  the   profes- 


THB    8H0WEB    OF    GOLD. 


— New   Tork   World. 


against  gifts  for  the  college  professors.  The 
ground  of  opposition,  however,  is  different 
in  the  latter  case.    Said  the  press : 

Philadelphia. — Much  diversity  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  ofllcials  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania coaeeming  Andrew  Carnegie 's  gift  of  $10,- 


"When  we  enter  the  teaching  profession  we  do 
not  do  it  with  the  expectation  of  making  money; 
we  have  an  entirely  oifTerent  end  in  view.  This 
peiuion  system  would  certainly  lower  our  standard. 

"I  believe  that  in  this  and  in  all  professioM, 
as  in  business,  each  man  should  stand  on  his  owm 
basis  and  on  that  alone.  Personally,  I  would  not 
aeeept  such  a  pension,  bat  I  think  that  it  might 
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?rove  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
am  speaking  only  for  myself.  We  have  'Car- 
negie libraries'  and  'Carnegie  heroes,'  now  we  are 
to  have  '  Carnegie  professors. '  I  do  not  like  it. ' ' — 
New  York  Times. 


PRAISES    SMAU.    COLLEGES 


Carnegie  Gives  Wall  Street  and  Football  a  Bap,  and 
Commends  Professions. 

New  York. — Andrew  Carnegie  talked  to  the 
alumni  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at 
their  fourth  annual  banquet  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Astor,  joking  about  his  libraries,  prais- 
ing the  small  colleges,  and  giving  a  slap  to  foot- 
ball and  Wall  Street.  Incidentally,  President  Alex- 
ander C.  Humphreys  announced  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  promised  $50,000,  in  addition  to  the  $190,000 
he  has  already  given  the  institute,  to  his  school  of 
chemistry.     Mr.  Carnegie  said: 

"I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  taken  a  pro- 
fession for  your  future,  a  profession  in  which  per- 
haps you  will  not  make  fortunes  easy.  You  are 
doing  higher  things  than  grabbing  dollars.  You 
have  something  which  the  mere  money  maker  never 
can  possess,  and  mercifully  can  never  understand 
the  loss  of — you  have  education. 

"I  think  the  professional  life  "leads  men  to  the 
higher  life  that  it  is  most  difBcult  to  obtain  in  a 
mere  speculative  career.  The  world  is  not  advanced 
by  the  men  in  the  large  department  of  business, 
which  is  mere  gambling  in  stocks.  They  are  para- 
sites, feeding  on  business.  If  I  had  a  son  to  edu- 
cate I  should  choose  for  him  a  professional  career 
such  as  you  have  chosen. 

"I  have  been  impressed  with  this:  The  young 
man  who  goes  to  a  small  college  has  a  better  chance 
of  receiving  a  better  education  and  turning  out  a 
higher  type  of  man  than  if  he  went  to  one  of  the 
larger  colleges.  Conditions  are  more  favorable. 
I  don't  like  to  find  young  men  excelling  in  foot- 
ball, or  anything  else  pertaining  to  the  foot,  but 
rather  in  things  pertaining  to  the  head.  There- 
fore, I  think  when  I  have  to  leave  the  library 
business  I  will  give  my  attention  to  the  smaller 
colleges. ' ' — Washington    Post. 


FEICK    TO    ENTER    POLITICS 


Will  Make  His  Debut  from  New  York  Instead 
of  Pennsylvania. 
Still  further  showing  of  the  way  the  wind 
is  blowing  among  the  capitalistic  class  is 
made  by  the  following  statement  that  Mr. 
Frick  intends  to  enter  politics.  A  year  or 
so  ago,  the  announcement  would  have  creat- 
ed the  impression  that  "another  wealthy 
man"  had  set  out  to  get  into  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  usual  recriminations 
would  have  ensued.  But  the  present  notice 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  only  as  in- 
dicative of  a  serious  and  honorable  purpose 
upon  the  part  of  its  proponent.  Said  the 
Washington  Post: 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  announcement  has  been  made 
here  by  those  close  to  H.  C.  Frick  that  the  multi- 


millionaire coke,  steel  and  railway  king  has  decided 
to  enter  national  politics  not  later  than  1908,  and 
that  he  will  enter  the  field  from  New  York  instead 
of  from  Pennsylvania,  where  he  made  his  many 
millions. 

The  late  purchase  of  a  house  in  New  York  by 
Mr.  Prick  and  his  own  announcement  that  he  will 
spend  at  least  a  part  of  each  year  in  New  York 
give  the  story  great  strength.  Not  only  this,  but 
from  Mr.  Prick's  friends  comes  the  story  that  the 
Pittsburg  millionaire  refused  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  tendered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  after  his  last  election.  The  Pittsburg 
Leader,  which  is  closer  to  Mr.  Friek  than  any  other 
Pittsburg  publication  recently  printed  an  article 
which  might  have  been  inspired.  After  announcing 
that  Frick  is  booked  to  enter  national  politics  from 
New  York,  the  Leader  says: 

' '  While  it  is  known  to  only  a  few  of  his  intimate 
friends  yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Frick  had  strong 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  take  the  port- 
folio of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Eoosevelt,  and  among  those  who  were  most  insistent 
that  he  should  accept  was  the  President  himself. 
Eoosevelt  and  Prick  have  long  been  close  personal 
friends,  and  Mr.  Frick  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
supporters  of  Mr.  Boosevelt  in  the  last  campaign. 
Knox,  the  friend  of  Frick,  left  the  Cabinet  to  go 
to  the  Senate,  and  Frick  got  a  pressing  invitation 
to  enter  it  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  President's  new  term.  He  declined, 
and  even  after  his  declination  he  was  urged  to  take 
the  place,  but  the  time  had  not  come  for  him  to 
go  openly  into  national  politics  or  statecraft.  But 
now  that  he  intends  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  in  New  York  he  will  probably  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation." — Washington 
Post. 


TO   MAKE   TROLLEYS   A   SPECIALTY. 


W.  K.  Vanderbilt  Jr.  WiU  Have  Charge  of  This 
Department  of  the  New  York  Central. 

New  York. — William  K.  Vanderbilt  Jr.  is  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  New  York  Central  Eail- 
road  in  the  management  of  the  trolley  concerns  of 
which  the  big  system  has  acquired  proprietorship. 
A  director  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
Eiver  Railroad  explained  tonight  that  about  two 
years  ago  the  young  man  decided  it  was  about  time 
to  take  life  seriously  and  uphold  the  name  the 
Vanderbilts  have  won  for  industry  and  efficiency. 
Once  the  decision  was  made,  Vanderbilt  went  right 
to  work  to  learn  the  railroad  business. 

"He  didn't  talk  much,"  continued  the  director, 
"but  he  kept  busy.  His  headquarters  were  at  the 
Grand  Central  station,  but  he  was  continually  mak- 
ing excursions  on  the  road  and  studying  problems 
which  face  railroad  men.  The  acquisition  by  the 
New  York  Central  of  trolley  lines  in  the  Mohawk 
valley  gave  young  Vanderbilt  an  excellent  chance. 
He  really  did  not  have  such  a  big  opportunity  in 
the  New  York  Central,  as  all  the  good  places  were 
already  full.  But  the  trolley  lines  are  growing,  and 
he  can  grow  with  them.  Some  day  he  will  be,  with 
other  members  of  his  family,  at  the  top  of  the  rail- 
road business." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


HAREIMAN   ENJOYED   NOVELTY   OF   LABOR 


But  He  Had  Been  the  Gilded  Youth  Too  Long  to 
Earn  His  Bread  by  It. 
Omaha,   Neb. — "I  have   enjoyed   the   novelty  of 
working  for  my  daily  bread  very  much  indeed.     I 
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consider  it  to  be  of  tba  ntmoat  importanea  for 
every  young  man  to  know  bow  to  work,  whether 
he  is  compelled  to  or  not." 

With  these  words  young  Herbert  N.  Harriman, 
a  cousin  of  the  great  railroad  man  and  son  of  the 
late  Oliver  Hamman  of  New  York,  abandoned 
his  attempt  to  learn  practical  railroading.  He  has 
leit  Omaha  for  his  home  in  Westbury,  Long  Island. 

That  his  success  has  not  been  greater  is  in  no 
sense  due  to  his  lack  of  determination.  A  million- 
aire, probably  twice  over  in  his  own  right,  young 
Harriman  gave  up  the  pleasures  of  New  York 
society  to  come  to  Omaha  and  take  a  position  as 
clerk  in  the  general  auditing  oflSees  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  For  nearly  five  months  he  has  faithfully 
tackled  the  duties  of  the  position,  but  his  superiors 
say  he  has  been  too  long  accustomed  to  look  upon 
upon  life  as  one  continual  round  of  pleasure  to  be- 
come a  railroad  man.  To  add  a  simple  column  of 
figures  seemed  utterly  beyond  his  capacity. 

"It  is  pretty  hard  lines  for  a  young  man  who 
had  never  in  his  life  applied  himself  to  busineaa 
in  a  business-like  way,"  said  Mr.  Harriman  today 
to  The  World  correspondent;  "to  go  to  work  like 
an  ordinary  clerk  with  absolutely  no  more  priv- 
ileges than  any  other  clerk  in  the  office.  But  I  felt 
that  it  was  time  that  I  was  learning  something 
of  practical  business  life.  I  came  to  Omaha  with 
a  purpose,  and,  having  accomplished  that  purpose, 
I  am  now  going  to  engage  in  some  business.  I  have 
not  yet  fully  determined  just  what  line  of  bus- 
iness I  will  take  up,  but  it  will  probably  be  some- 
thing in  the  railroad  line,  as  I  own  a  great  deal  of 
railroad  stock." 

When  he  came  to  Omaha  he  declared  his  intention 
of  living  within  his  salary.  A  junior  clerk  in  the 
auditing  ofllee  is  paid  $12  a  week,  but  Harriman 
found  this  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  existence,  and  frequent  drafts  were  made 
on  his  private  resonrces. — New  York  World. 


BIOH    MAN'S    TWIN   SOUL 


J.  O.  Fhelps  Stokes  Says  Jewish  Fiancee  Is  His 
Spiritual  AlBnity. 

New  York. — J.  O.  Phelps  Stokes,  the  mUlion- 
aire  Episcopalian,  who  has  annonnced  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Bose  Harriet  Pastor,  a  talented  young 
Jewess  of  the  East  Side  ghetto,  talked  frankly  of 
tbeir   plans. 

"Miss  Pastor  and  I  are  affinities,"  he  said,  "al- 
though that  is  not  quite  right,  either,  for  we  are 
more  than  affinities.  We  are,  in  fact,  one;  or, 
rather,  the  two  hands  of  a  single  spirit.  It  has  been 
from  the  beginning  a  union  of  mind  and  spirit. 
She  has  the  same  ideas,  the  same  ideals,  the  same 
thoughts  as  I.  I  have  objected  to  the  application 
01  the  word  engagement  to  our  ease.  We  are  not 
engaged;  we  never  have  been;  how  conld  we  bet 
We  are  one,  have  been  one  for  months  past,  as  much 
as  we  ever  conld  be — that  is."  with  one  of  his 
quick  gestures,  "spiritually.  The  marriage  is  mere- 
ly to  satisfy  the  world. 

"We  have  never  even  mentioned  an  engagement; 
there  was  never  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage. 

"What  has  happened  was  inevitable.  It  waa  to 
be.  We  were  to  be  married,  but  the  idea  was  not 
approached  formally,  it  merely  was  reached  nat- 
urally, in  talking  about  the  future — how  we  should 
live,  how  we  should  work." 

"Miss    Pastor    will    not    change    her    religiont" 


Mr.  Stokes  brought  his  hand  down  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair  with  emphasis. 

"No,  indeed,  she  wUl  not,"  said  he,  "for  the 
reason  Miss  Pastor  and  I  have  the  same  religion. 
I  cannot  put  it  too  strongly  that  we  have  identical 
ideas  and  beliefs;  that  on  questions  of  belief  we 
are    a    unit,    absolutely    one." 

"The  only  difference  between  us  is  a  matter  of 
ancestory.  Her  ancestors  were  of  the  Jewish  race; 
mine  were  not.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  race; 
not   of   religion. 

"Miss  Pastor  is  the  most  perfect  Christian 
woman  I  have  ever  met.  She  has  the  impulses, 
the  beliefs,  the  strength  and  the  sweetness  which 
characterizes  the  ideal,  perfect  Christian  character, 
but  she  believes  in  Judaism  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
so  do  I.  She  believes,  as  I  believe,  that  Jesus 
is  the  highest  authority,  and  that  He  carried  Juda- 
ism beyond  and  above  what  it  was  before  His  com- 
ing. 

"Jesus  was  a  Jew.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  as  were 
most  of  the  apostles,  but  they  believed  and  im- 
proved and  elevated  and  broadened  the  Judaism 
of  that  day.     Christianity  has  gone  further. 

"Miss  Pastor  is  a  Christian  Jew — as  Paul  was. 
She  thinks  Judaism  an  inspired  religion,  as  I  do, 
but  she  thinks  also,  as  I  do,  that  Jesus  was  not  a 
mere  mortal,  but  a  divine  emissary." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


IiOOKINO    TOWABD    THE    PUTUKE 


How   the    Astors   Expect    Their   Millions    in   Beal 
Estate  to  Become  BlUlons. 

The  Astors  of  today  are  preparing  for  a  stupen- 
dous future.  Their  great  incomes,  as  already  said, 
are  not  spent  in  charity  or  general  benevolence. 
The  usual  forms  of  investment,  except  at  rare  in- 
tervals, do  not  appeal  to  them.  They  are  wedded 
to  the  soil.  The  spirit  of  old  John  Jacob  still 
inspires  bis  descendants.  William  Waldorf  and 
John  Jacob  have  profited  enormously  from  the  fore- 
sight of  their  great-grandfather,  and  likewise  in- 
tend that  future  generations  of  Astors  shall  profit 
from  theirs.  We  have  seen  how  John  Jacob  sold 
his  Wall  street  house  and  reinvested  the  money  in 
outlying  sections.  William  Waldorf  and  John 
.Taeob  do  the  same.  In  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
sold  whole  blocks  of  East  side  income-paying  land. 
This  was  all  leased  to  tenants  who  had  erected  tene- 
ments, their  sole  source  of  income,  and  who  natur- 
ally created  a  disturbance  when  their  holdings  were 
about  to  be  turned  over  to  outsiders.  The  Astors 
have  adopted  the  fixed  policy  now,  in  selling  their 
East  side  lots,  to  offer  them  first,  at  reasonable 
prices,  to  those  who  own  the  buildings.  With  the 
money  thus  obtained  William  Waldorf  and  John 
Jacob  have  gone  far  up  into  the  Bronx,  where  the 
land  is  partly  wood  and  partly  farm,  and  purchased 
hundreds  of  acres.  Now,  like  the  Thompson  farm, 
when  William  B.  Astor  bought  it,  these  great  tracts 
are  all  but  worthless;  but  some  time,  perhaps  ten, 
perhaps  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence, 
they  will  be  used  for  residences,  office  buildings  and 
hotels.  The  Astors  are  in  no  hurry.  They  will  be 
content  to  wait  until  the  enterprise  of  others  has 
made  these  Bronx  farms  profitable;  then  they  will 
let  them  out  on  the  old  leasehold  plan.  That  they 
have  selected  wisely  is  already  evident.  Only  the 
other  day  the  city  authorities  solemnly  voted  to 
extend  the  Rapid  Transit  subway  through  the  heart 
of  the  Astor  properties  in  the  Bronx. — Barton  J. 
Hendrick  in  April  McClure's. 
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The  Fight  Against  Clericalism 


FORMER  PREMIER  COMBES  MAIiES  HIS  FIRST  PUBLIC  DE- 
FENSE OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  ACT  WHICH  IS 
LEADING  TO  THE  BREAKING  OP  THE  CONCORDAT  BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE   AND   THE   VATICAN. 


La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina, 
has  procured  from  M.  Emile  Combes,  late 
Premier  of  France,  the  formal  statement  or 
defence  made  by  that  gentleman  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  religious  orders  or  "con- 
gregations" in  that  country.  M.  Combes 
tells  freely  how  with  the  weapon  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  had  forged  the  teaching  orders  and 
others  were  forced  across  the  borders  or 
compelled  to  abandon  their  work.  He  also 
practically  admits  that  the  campaign  was 
pushed  far  beyond  what  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  contemplated. 

La  Prensa  announces  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  French  hierarchy 
will  reply  to  M.  Combes,  which  reply  will  be 
published  hereafter. 

M.  Combes'  article  was  cabled  to  La  Prensa 
and  is  furnished  to  the  Herald  for  simul- 
taneous publication.  It  is  entitled  ' '  Republi- 
can Policy  and  the  Religious  Congregations 
in  Prance." 

The  first  five  years  of  the  present  century  will 
mark  a  particularly  fortunate  epoch  in  the  history 
of  modern  France — it  would  not  be  exaggeration 
to  say  in  the  history  of  the  world — so  true  it  is 
that  the  entire  world  has  been  shaken  by  the  reflex 
of  those  great  events  which  have  had  their  scene 
in  France.  The  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so 
formidable,  owing  to  the  weapons  it  wields,  so  much 
more  formidable  from  the  idea  it  has  created  con- 
cerning its  far  reaching  hand,  has  been  shorn  of  the 
greatest  part  of  its  prestige.  It  is  now  on  the  point 
of  seeing  itself  relieved  of  the  last  vestige  of  moral 
authority  over  educated  minds,  and  this  owing 
to  its  own  frantic  efforts  to  maintain  possession  of 
power  it  has  hitherto  usurped.  If  the  Church  does 
not  now  go  down  in  the  storm  of  moral  forces  let 
loose  by  its  own  pretensions  it  will  be  thanks  to 
those  very  persons  who  are  now  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  cause  its  ruin.  For  they  are  seeking 
to  force  the  Church  back  to  its  original  mission, 
back  to  the  truth,  which  is  its  anchor.  They  would 
save  the   Church   from   its   own   excesses   and   calm 


the  hatreds   which   those   excesses   have   inevitably 
aroused. 

Clericals'  Attitude  Defined. 

The  leaders  of  the  clerical  party  have  sought 
to  attribute  to  personal  passion,  to  petty  motives, 
to  a  peculiar  obliquity  of  character,  the  political 
attitude  of  the  late  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters. 

With  some  slight  difference  of  degree,  they  had 
brought  the  same  hatred  and  narrowness  of  spirit 
to  the  judgment  of  his  predecessors.  For  a  certain 
time  they  maligned  them  both  alike,  then 
sought  to  oppose  them  the  one  to  the  other.  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  neither  Waldeck- 
Eousseau  nor  his  successor  has  been  inspired  by  any 
otner  motive  than  the  love  they  bore  their  countryT 
It  was  the  very  love  that  caused  them  to  ignore 
tne  pricks  their  personal  pride  might  have  suf- 
ered  daily  throughout  their  tenure  of  office.  There 
are  those  perhaps  who  will  judge  it  unnecessary  that 
I  defend  the  memory  of  Waldeck-Eousseau  from  any 
thought  of  egotism.  I  will  call  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  the  clercial  party  spared  somewhat 
Waldeck-Eousseau  after  his  voluntary  retirement, 
in  order  that  it  could  all  the  more  bitterly  at- 
tack his  successor — calling  the  latter  a  faithless 
follower  and  a  perpetuator  of  broken  faith — that 
party  showered  upon  Waldeck-Eousseau  during  the 
three  years  of  his  Ministry  the  same  calumnies  and 
the  same  insults,  or  at  least  their  equivalents, 
which  it  hurled  at  the  President  of  the  Council 
who  came  after  him. 

Whatever  the  clerical  party  may  do  or  say,  it 
cannot  prevent  posterity,  if  it  can  prevent  our  con- 
temporaries, from  considering  the  past  five  years  as 
an  indivisible  whole  and  the  government  labors 
of  the  two  ministers  which  have  occupied  the  po- 
.  litical  stage  during  the  lapse  of  time  as  a  unit  in 
principle  and  development.  Waldeck-Eousseau  him- 
self characterized  these  labors  in  words  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  largely  owing  to  their  very 
felicity  of  characterization — "a  labor  of  republican 
defence  and  offence." 

This  formulates  to  perfection  the  political  la- 
bors of  the  last  five  years.  The  work  of  defense 
was  especially  marked  in  the  first  three  years. 
The  offensive  campaign  predominated  in  the  two 
following  years.  The  defensive  measures  are  seen 
in  the  legislative  acts  that  Waldeck-Eousseau  had 
voted  to  this  end;  to  the  offensive  campaign  belong 
those  subsequent  laws  and  ministerial  decrees  that 
caused  the  legislative  acts  to  be  executed.  Defence 
and  offence  had  the  same  end,  war,  resolute  war, 
against    clericalism.      In    this    warfare,    carried    on 
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by  the  two  presidents  of  the  coaneil  with  no  other 
arm  than  that  of  the  law,  thejr  were  acensed  of  at- 
tacking and  crushing,  the  one  involuntarily  and 
the  other  by  design,  the  moral  authority  or  re- 
ligion. 

"A  Oarlcature  of  EeUglon." 

I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  such  ac- 
cusations. Those  who  uttered  them  merely  found 
therein  a  convenient  form  of  polemic. 

Clericalism  is  a  mere  caricature  of  religion. 

Clericalism  deforms  religion  and  ruins  it,  pro- 
stituting it  to  ends  opposed  to  religion  itself.  Wnile 
religion  has  its  own  domain,  wbolT^  apart  from  the 
eivU  and  political  domain,  clericalism  seeks  to  eon- 
found  the  two  and  convert  them  to  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

According  to  this  conception  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  personified  by  the  Pope,  would  have  the  upper 
hand  of  every  government  which  should  constrain 
itself  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  I  con- 
fess that  this  system  finds  support  in  the  Catholic 
doctrine  as  presented  in  the  encyclicals  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  free 
governments — least  of  all,  republican  governments 
— are  disposed  to  bow  the  head  before  theories 
rescued  from  the  Middle  Ages.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  people  who  enjoy  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment feel  the  slightest  desire  to  model  their  legis- 
lation on  ecclesiastic  descipline  and  replace  their 
codes  with  canonical  law.  Nor  do  I  imagine  that 
citizens  in  possession  of  social  rights  that  they 
have  won  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  sacrifices  would 
under  the  pretext  ot  religion  east  aside  these  civil 
and  political  liberties — free  speech,  a  free  press, 
a  free  conscience. 

But  clericalism  is  the  negation  of  these  liberties. 
Be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Gambetta  that  he  de- 
clared clericalism  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Be- 
public.  All  of  his  followers,  taking  him  for  their 
example,  have  had  the  heart  to  combat  it.  But 
not  one  of  them  dealt  it  such  a  decisive  blow,  a 
blow  so  well  placed,  as  did  Waldeck-Rousseau.  His 
Law  on  the  Associations  was,  in  the  hands  of  his 
•ncressor,  an  unparalleled  weapon  for  wielding 
against  the  most  active,  able  and  dangerous  agent 
oi  clericalism,  the  congregation.  Two  years  sufficed 
to  sweep  from  the  soil  of  France  every  religious 
order,  whether  of  men  or  of  women,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  contemplative  orders  for 
women,  concerning  which  the  Chambers  have  not 
as  yet  been  called  upon  to  enact  legislation,  and 
of  some  of  the  charitable  orders,  which  are  to  dis- 
appear the  moment  that  public  charities  are  en- 
dowed with  a  better  organization. 

The  adversaries  of  the  last  Cabinet  maintained 
that  the  Law  on  the  Associations  had  been  mutilat- 
ed in  spirit  and  falsified  in  its  text  through  the  use 
made  of  it  by  M.  Combes.  In  this  connection  they 
called  into  evidence  the  words  of  Waldeck-Rousseau 
himself,  who  bad  made  an  effective  protest  to  the 
Senate  against  the  extent  with  which  certain  pre- 
scriptions of  his  law  had  been  applied.  This  speech, 
skillfully  used  by  the  clerical  party  against  the 
governmental  policies  of  the  last  Ministry,  had 
neither  the  meaning  nor  the  purpoae  attributed 
to  it. 

Waldeck-EonaseMi's  Plans. 
To  be  frank  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
had  Waldeck-Rousseau  remained  in  power  to  carry 
out  the  execution  of  his  law,  he  would  have  followed 
a  plan  altogether  different  from  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  rejection 
of  all  the  requests  for  authorization  to  continue 
their  activities  made  by  the  religious  bodies  that 


Waldeck-Boosseau  exprMsod  from  the  tribune  of 
the  Senate  the  personal  sentiments  which  animated 
him  when  he  formulated  his  Law  on  the  Associa- 
tions. He  expressed  himself  as  frankly  opposed 
to  the  rejection  of  all  these  requests  for  authoriza- 
tion "en  bloc,"  as  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  new  law's  attribute  of  analysis  and 
control.  What  he  said  was  no  revelation  to  his 
auditors. 

It  was  mere  repetition  of  a  formula,  of  an  article 
in  the  rules  for  public  administration,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  Law  on  the  Associations  to  regu- 
late tne  carrying  out  of  certain  of  its  clauses. 

In  this  article  Waldeek-Bousseau  had  gone  so 
far  in  his  respect  for  the  acquired  positions  of  the 
religious  orders,  if  one  may  indeed  speak  of  the 
acquired  positions  of  religious  orders  formed  with- 
out cognizance  of  and  in  spite  of  existing  laws, 
he  had  so  multiplied  the  formal  precautions  against 
any  reproach  of  irregularity  or  precipitancy  in  the 
scrutiny  of  requests  for  authorization  that  he  had 
committed,  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  double 
mistake  of  interfering  with  parlimentary  mechan- 
ism as  regards  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
Cuambers  and  rendering  impossible,  in  certain  cases, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  law  itself. 

Article  13  of  this  law  stipulates  that  no  con- 
gregation can  be  formed  without  the  authority  of 
a  special  act  of  Parliament.  If  this  act  is  lacking 
all  the  congregation  has  to  do,  if  it  exists  in  fact, 
is  to  disappear,  as  having  no  legal  existence.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau had  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
an  act  would  be  necessary  to  deprive  a  congrega- 
tion of  existence.  In  fact,  the  rule  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  of  State  was  derived  from 
Article  21,  which  states  that  a  law  is  necessary 
either  to  accord  or  refuse  authorization.  As  French 
law  is  the  joint  product  of  the  two  Chambers,  it 
is  manifest  that  there  is  no  law,  nor  can  there  be, 
if  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Chambers  should 
demur  to  that  demand.  Such  a  refusal  should  have, 
according  to  Article  13,  an  immediate  result — the 
dissolution  of  the  congregation.  In  requiring  in 
the  rules  for  public  administration  that  a  law  be 
passed  for  every  refusal  of  an  authorization.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, acting  on  his  own  private  authority, 
subetituted  for  the  paragraph  in  the  Law  on  the 
Associations,  declaring  that  a  congregation  cannot 
exist  save  by  grace  of  a  law  granting  it  authoriza- 
tion, a  paragraph  permitting  a  congregation  to 
exist  as  long  as  it  was  not  suppressed  by  a  law  de- 
bated and  passed  by  the  two  Chambers.  This  was 
an  absolute  reversal  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Law  on  the  Associations,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  religious  orders. 

OonlUct   Certain. 

Strange  it  is  that  a  mind  so  lucid,  so  methodical 
and  so  penetrating  did  not  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  here  were  being  laid  the  beginnings  of  inex- 
tricable conflicts  between  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  requiring  of  them  that  they  be 
in  accord  on  every  refusal  of  authorization,  with 
tne  consequent  guarantee  to  the  congregation  in 
ease  of  discord  that  it  could  continue  its  illegal 
existence.  This  singular  contradiction  has  wrong- 
fully brought  down  upon  Waldeck-Rousseau  the 
reproach  of  having  intentionally  rendered  his  law 
passed  at  all.  In  truth,  the  contradiction  can  be 
explained  by  the  conception  which  Waldeek- 
Kousseau  had  formed  of  his  law. 

I  repeat  that  for  him  this  law  was  primarily  one 
of  control,  destined  to  seek  out  and  weigh  the 
merits  of  each  congregation.  In  his  mind  he  saw 
it  applied  as  a  law  of  control  to  each  and  every 
congregation.     That   is   why,   when   his   saeceasor. 
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eager  to  have  the  Council  of  State  remove  from  the 
rules  for  public  administration  the  contradiction 
above  noted,  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  all 
the  demands  for  authorization  from  similar  congre- 
gations at  the  same  time,  instead  of  taking  them  up 
one  by  one,  that  there  arose  between  Waldeck- 
Kousseau  and  his  successor  at  the  tribune  of  the 
Senate  a  difference  which,  after  all,  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  affecting  as  it  did,  not  the  re- 
sult in  view,  but  the  method  of  achieving,  it. 

At  the  bottom  the  two  Premiers  were  in  perfect 
accord  in  recognizing  that  the  religious  congrega- 
tions constituted  for  the  State  an  enormous  and 
imminent  danger.  It  has  often  been  quoted,  and  I 
wish  to  quote  in  my  turn,  that  famous  utterance 
of  Waldeck-Eousseau  justifying  himself — no,  con- 
gratulating himself — for  having  introduced  the  Law 
on  the  Associations,  when  he  said,  so  truly,  that  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  his  duties  as  a  re- 
publican to  defer  this  important  measure,  and  that 
in  ten  years  it  would  have  been  too  late.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  excepted  some  of  the  con- 
gregations from  the  general  condemnation  that  he 
pronounced  against  these  ill-intentioned  and  trouble- 
some institutions.  So  much  has  been  said  on  be- 
half of  the  Dominicans.  But  his  speech  at  Toulouse 
on  the  peril  to  our  boys  and  girls,  the  severity 
of  the  terms  he  applied  to  the  plotting  monks  and 
the  business  monks,  display  infinitely  better  than 
his  later  words  what  he  really  felt.  And  it  was 
these  later  words,  misunderstood  or  not  sufficiently 
explicit,  that  the  clerical  party  seized  upon  so 
cavalierly  in  its  effort  to  mar  the  unity  of  this 
lofty  and  well  rounded  life. 

As  for  me,  who  have  collected  and  mediated  upon 
the  declarations  of  my  predecessor,  I  was  con- 
scious when  I  assumed  power  of  the  grandeur,  as 
well  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  that  had  fallen 
to  my  lot. 

Justification. 

If  I  undertook  this  task  with  such  resolution,  if 
I  repulsed  every  thought  of  a  truce,  if  I  disdained 
half  measures  and  waged  the  war  along  the  entire 
line  against  a  formidable  adversary  who  would 
have  profited  by  the  slightest  hesitation  or  the 
least  delay,  and  all  the  more  by  the  barest  of 
weakening,  it  is  because  I  bore  in  mind  from  the 
first  hour  to  the  last  the  frightful  muster  of  forces 
that  the  enemy  had  been  so  long  assembling  and 
drilling  with  the  connivance  of  reactionary  gov- 
ernments and  the  deplorable  toleration  of  even,  re- 
publican governments.  This  muster,  I  say,  is  the 
most  eloquent  justification  of  the  way  in  which  the 
government  has  carried  into  effect  the  law  on  the 
associations.  It  should  suffice  to  place  under  the 
eyes  of  the  reader,  that  he  may  seize  their  real 
value,  or  rather  their  lack  of  value,  all  the  violent 
attacks,  so  impassioned  and  so  unjust,  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear  against  this  policy  by  the 
defenders  of  the  congregations. 

The  French  Revolution  by  a  fundamental  law, 
which  never  has  been  abrogated,  abolished  the 
religious  orders. 

This  measure  which  continued  in  full  effect  dur- 
ing the  entire  revolution,  was  attacked  on  several 
occasions  under  the  First  Empire.  By  a  series  of 
decrees  which  had  the  force  of  laws  the  new  gov- 
ernment, although  it  refused  while  negotiating  the 
concordat  with  the  Pope  to  give  a  place  to  the  con- 
gregations in  the  official  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  France,  authorized  the  formation  of  a  certain 
number  of  religious  institutions,  allotting  to  them 
certain  works  which  they  were  indeed,  at  that 
time  alone  capable  of  performing.  Thus  the  Sul- 
picians  were  authorized  to  direct  the  large  semin- 


aries and  to  educate  the  recruits  to  the  clergy.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  were  adjoined  to 
tiie  university,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  masses 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Later  the  Lazarists  were  authorized  to  seek  vol- 
untary recruits  for  their  missions  beyond  the  seas. 
Authorization  was  also  accorded  to  a  certain  number 
of  congregations  for  women  devoted  to  acts  of 
charity. 

This  later  sort  of  congregation  multiplied  rap- 
idly under  the  Restoration,  which  had  nothing  to 
refuse  to  the  Catholic  Church.  But  public  opinion, 
which  was  still  unfriendly  to  those  institutions 
that  had  been  condemned  under  the  Revolution, 
was  deeply  troubled  at  the  facility  with  which  their 
requests  were  granted  by  the  public  power.  It 
was  to  put  a  check  to  this  rapid  multiplication 
that  the  Chambers  under  the  Restoration  voted 
the  law  of  May  12,  1825,  which  reserved  the  right 
of  creating  such  bodies  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  Unfortunately  an  article  of  this  law 
gave  to  the  government  the  right  to  authorize 
new  congregations  whose  statutes  were  based  upon 
those  of  orders  already  existing.  It  was  a  sure 
means  of  evading  the  law. 

The  Restoration  was  unheeding,  as  were  sub- 
sequent regimes  until  the  Republic  of  1870.  A 
dictatorial  decree  of  1852  granted  even  greater 
facilities  than  those  already  resulting  from  the 
Bourbon  and  Orleans  monarchies.  All  that  a  new 
congregation  had  to  do  to  be  certain  of  a  legal 
existence  was  to  adopt  the  statutes  of  some  con- 
gregation   already    existing. 

This  convenient  scheme  did  not  apply  to  the 
congregations  for  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
succeeding  governments  would  not  have  dared  to 
ignore  altogether  public  opinion,  which  continued 
to  be  extremely  sensitive  as  regards  these  con- 
gregations; so  they  never  dared  present  to  the 
Chambers  any  requests  for  authorization  on  behalf 
of  the  congregations  for  men.  Even  King  Charles 
X.,  devoted  though  he  was,  saw  himself  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  congregation  of  the  Paccan- 
arists,  otherwise  the  Jesuits,  the  small  seminaries 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  them  by  certain  bishops. 

This  discrimination  was  bound  to  have  a  great 
influence  not  only  on  the  future  but  on  the 
development  of  these  congregations.  So,  when  the 
Council  of  State,  consulted  by  Waldeck-Rousseau 
on  the  legal  status  of  the  religious  orders  in  France, 
investigated  the  civil  status  of  each,  it  found  that 
there  were  but  five  congregations  for  men,  as 
against  909  congregations  for  women;  that  had  a 
legal  existence  either  through  express  laws  or  reg- 
ular decrees.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  if  the  con- 
gregations for  men  had,  in  view  of  hostile  public 
opinion,  decided  not  to  ask  the  government  or  the 
Gnambers  for  an  authorization  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  obtain,  they  did  not  bother  themselves 
greatly  about  it.  They  contented  themselves  with 
an  existence  in  fact  that  was  undisputed,  especially 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  in  their  relations  with  society 
at  large  exactly  as  though  they  existed  in  law.  The 
Republic,  scoffed  at  and  maligned  by  them  even 
before  recent  developments,  continued  to  be  for 
them  the  mildest  and  most  complacent  of  mothers. 
She  let  them  multiply  as  rapidly  as  they  wished,  to 
develop  and  prosper  in  perfect  liberty. 

A  few  figures  will  clarify  one's  ideas  in  the 
matter: — 

At  the  time  that  the  Law  of  the  Associations 
was  promulgated  the  number  of  unauthorized  con- 
gregations for  men  was  93,  and  the  number  of  un- 
authorized  congregations   for  women  was  503.     In 
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addition  to  these  two  flgnrea  the  number  of  con- 
gregations for  women  and  for  men  that  had  been 
authorized  bring*  the  total,  for  the  men  to  98, 
and  for  the  women,  the  total  of  1412.  Thia  make* 
a  general  total  of  1510. 

My  readers  may  judge  from  this  very  simple  and 
truthful  exposition,  whether  the  republican  party 
was  wrong  in  being  alarmed  at  the  prodigious 
growth  of  the  congregations  in  France,  a  growth  ac- 
companied by  a  concurrent  development  in  real  and 
personal  property.  I  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  I 
began  to  apply  to  the  religious  associations,  the 
Law  of  the  Associations,  the  numbers  of  con- 
gregations for  men  and  for  women  were  modified. 
Several  of  these  congregations  bad  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  provisions  of  the  law  that  required  them, 
within  a  certain  interval,  to  submit  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  a  request  for  authorization,  ac- 
companied by  certain  statements.  They  pre- 
ferred to  dissolve.  By  counting  out  these  non- 
authorized  congregations  that  had  then  voluntarily 
disappeared,  I  was  still  confronted  with  1371  un- 
authorized congregations  for  men  and  for  women. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  the  figures  thus 
given  were  of  a  nature  to  inspire  decisive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  Ministry  imbued  with 
democratic  doctrines  and  which  had  accepted 
power  solely  to  render  those  doctrines  predomi- 
nant in  the  realms  of  social  activity.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  figures  convey  to  the  mind 
only  a  feeble  notion  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
If  many  of  these  congregations  were  simple  com- 
munities— their  single  house  sufScient  for  their 
statutory  mission — a  great  number  of  others  had 
founded  many  establishments,  and  by  these  mul- 
tiplied foundations  had  spread  out  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Authorized  con- 
gregations especially  displayed  remarkable  fecund- 
ity. The  parent  institutions  had  created  numerous 
branches  contrary  to  the  law  and  without  authoriza- 
tion, as  though  to  make  good  the  first  and  forced 
submission  to  the  law.  These  branches,  commonly 
known  as  filial  institutions,  had  as  their  object 
for  the  most  part  edacation,  and  almost  always 
primary  edacation. 

The  congregations  alleged,  to  meet  the  accusa- 
tions bronght  against  them  of  having  violated  the 
law,  that  they  held  themselves  freed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  demanding  authorization  by  the  law  in- 
suring liberty  of  education  under  the  restriction 
of  a  formality  or  two  that  did  not  concern  the  re- 
ligious teaching.  Admitting  that  such  an  argu- 
ment was  well  founded,  it  would  apply  to  the 
teaching  establishments  alone,  but  the  congrega- 
tions abstained  also  from  requesting  legal  authoriza- 
tion for  those  establishments  destined  to  ends  other 
than  those  of  edacation.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
missible to  infer,  quite  logically,  that  the  con- 
gregations, in  ignoring  legal  requirements  when 
they  moltiplied  their  teaching  branches,  were  guided 
by  other  considerations  than  those  derived  from 
legislation. 

However  it  may  be  with  regard  to  this  one  par- 
ticular point,  which  we  cite  in  passing  merely  be- 
cause it  establishes  the  right  of  the  government  to 
close  establishments  that  had  been  illegally  opened, 
the  matter  of  real  importance  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  establishments  that  were  really  existing 
without  authorization.  In  this  way  we  can  get  an 
exact  idea  of  the  methods  which  the  congrega- 
tions pursued.  We  have  indicated  above  the  sum 
total  of  congregations  authorized  and  non-aathor- 
ized.  This  we  showed  to  be  17,325.  Now,  if  yoa 
will    recollect   that    France   is   divided   into   36,000 


communes,  and  if  you  compare  this  figure  to  the 
number  of  congregations,  and  supposing  that  these 
establishments  were  regularly  distributed,  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  perceive  the  influence  that  the 
congregation  could  have  on  the  half  of  France. 
And  if  yon  reflect  that,  especially  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  numt>er  of  these  establishments  grew 
with  ever  increasing  rapidity,  you  cannot  help  but 
think,  as  Waldcck- Rousseau  did,  that  ten  more 
years  of  governmental  lethargy  would  have  per- 
mitted such  a  spread  and  consolidation  of  congre- 
gational influences  that  there  would  have  no  longer 
been  a  chance  of  attacking  it  with  success. 

France  woald  have  run  the  risk  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  Belgium. 

Black  Invasion  Spread. 

I  was  curious  enough  to  mark  with  a  black  dot 
on  the  map  of  France  each  locality  that  had  been 
invaded  by  a  congregational  establishment  of  what- 
ever order,  ihe  distribution,  as  one  can  hardly 
conceive,  is  not  uniform.  There  are,  if  not  de- 
partments, at  least  sections  of  departments,  that 
are  almost  immune  from  this  black  invasion.  Tet 
the  general  view  is  none  the  less  horribly  de- 
pressing for  a  republican,  for  a  liberal,  for  a 
friend  of  the  light  and  the  right.  Creeping  down 
from  the  north,  from  the  northwest,  from  the  west 
into  the  center  and  the  south  this  black  invasion 
suggests  one  of  those  involuntary  states  of  appre- 
hension, of  painful  emotion,  brought  to  the  soul  of 
man  by  a  presentiment  of  danger. 

Tea,  the  congregation  had  drawn  their  ever  tight- 
ening coils  about  the  half  of  France.  They  were 
acheiving  their  end  as  much — more — through  the 
establishments  for  women  as  the  establishments  for 
men.  These  latter  gave  impulses  to  the  former, 
now  directly,  now  by  the  intermediary  of  the 
secular  clergy,  who  were  their  agents.  The  con- 
gregations for  women  had  as  their  chief  end  to 
supplant  the  State  in  matters  of  education  and 
charity.  This  was  also  the  task  assigned  to  cer- 
tain congregations  of  men.  To  this  end  the  congre- 
gations lined  up  in  the  communes,  school  against 
school,  college  against  college.  Profiting  by  the 
aid  generally  accorded  them  by  the  richer  elaiMS, 
they  coaxed  from  the  public  schools  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  workingman,  of  the  contractor 
and  the  shopkeeper.  These  latter  felt  a  menace, 
instinctive  if  it  were  not  inspired  by  visible  signs, 
that  jobs  and  customers  would  be  lost  if  they  pre- 
ferred the  public  school  to  that  of  the  sisters  or 
the  brothers. 

Having  put  their  stamp  on  the  child  by  means 
of  preliminary  instruction,  they  continued  to  hold 
him  by  post-graduate  societies,  by  parish  brother- 
hoods, and  there,  also,  they  were  certain  of  making 
no  vain  appeal  to  the  reactionary  middle  classes 
of  the  locality,  to  the  big  manufacturer,  to  the 
master   of   the   chateau. 

Their  solictiude  did  not  stop  with  childhood  and 
youth.  They  encompassed  those  of  middle  age; 
they  crept  into  the  family  and  penetrated  its 
secrets,  now  under  pretext  of  consolation  or  aid  in 
ease  of  sickness.  Now,  who  could  object  to  talk  of 
the  child  of  the  boose,  his  progress  in  school,  his 
snecess  with  the  catechism  f 

And  they  paid  back  with  interest  to  the  upper 
classes  aid  bestowed  upon  them.  When  election 
time  drew  near  the  good  brother  or  sister  went 
into  the  campaign.  They  knew  in  advance  all  the 
friendly  doors  at  which  they  conld  knock  in  all 
assurance,  and  also  the  unfriendly  doors  it  woald 
be  wise  to  pass  by  under  pain  of  public  criticism. 
They  knew  what  arguments  to  use  with  this  one, 
what  arguments  would  sway  the  other,  and  by  what 
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veiled    threats    they    could    cleverly    triumph    over 
resistance  here  and  hesitation  there. 

The  Clerical  Politician. 

Indeed,  it  is  declared  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years  the  conservative  party  in  France  has  counted 
among  its  campaign  forces  the  more  or  less  open 
intervention,  discreet  in  some  localities  and  less  so 
in  others,  of  these  congregational  establishments. 
In  a  host  of  rural  communes  the  party  has  secured 
support,  has  secured  possession  of  the  town  hall, 
solely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  good  brother  or 
the  good  sister.  If  action  by  the  congregations  has 
been  less  efficacious  in  the  large  cities  it  is  not  be- 
cause their  efforts  have  been  any  less  real  and 
serious,  it  is  because  here  they  have  come  into 
contact  with  solid  masses  of  electors  whose  inde- 
pendence of  mind  renders  them  safe  against  every 
effort  at  pressure  or  intimidation.  But  in  the 
cities,  as  in  the  rural  communes,  everything  that 
appertained,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  to  the 
congregation  was  counted  into  the  forces  of  the 
reaction  and  kept  there,  willingly  or  by  force. 

Republicans  have  ever  complained  of  this  in- 
tervention of  monks  and  nuns  in  struggles  which 
were  political.  Their  adversaries  denied  such  in- 
tervention, knowing  full  well  that  to  admit  it  would 
bring  it  to  an  end.  That  such  intervention  does 
exist,  though,  no  one  has  ever  doubted.  Today 
who  can  deny  it,  who  can  disguise  its  power,  after 
the  showing  in  the  recent  municipal  elections! 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  manifesta- 
tion of  universal  suffrage  came  on  the  morrow 
of  laws  passed  against  the  congregations  and  amid 
the  labors  attendant  upon  the  closing  of  their  es- 
tablishments. It  was  interesting  to  analyze  the 
results  of  these  elections  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
appreciation  of  the  judgment  that  the  country  had 
passed  on  the  laws  that  had  just  been  passed  and 
the  decrees  that  had  just  been  issued.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  some  of  my  speeches, 
it  is  a  striking  reply  to  the  menacing  predictions 
that  had  greeted  in  the  reactionary  camp  the  de- 
cision of  the  chambers  and  the  government.  As 
against  less  than  two  hundred  communes  in  which 
the  majority  passed  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  congregations,  more  than 
a  thousand  under  similar  conditions  elected  re- 
publican municipal  councils  in  place  of  reaction- 
aries. 

This  result,  so  disconcerting  for  the  reaction  and 
so  gloomy  for  its  future,  would  have  been  still 
more  disastrous  for  it  if  a  still  longer  time  had 
elasped  between  the  closure  of  the  establishments 
and  the  municipal  elections,  especially  if  the  still 
cherished  hope  of  upsetting  the  government,  ac- 
countable for  so  many  disasters  to  the  congrega- 
tions, had  not  been  skillfully  used  by 'interested 
parties  to  relumine  once  more  a  zeal  on  the  point 
01  being  altogether  extinguished.  But  such  as  it 
was  the  ministry  of  that  time  could  use  the  record 
01  the  ballots  as  an  irrefutable  argument  for  both 
its  political  clairvoyance  and  the  timeliness  of  its 
govermental  action. 

It  is  not  merely  State  primary  and  secondary 
education  that  is  disencumbered  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  congregation  of  an  evil  competitor.  An- 
other branch  of  public  administration  could  also 
have  shared  in  its  benefits  had  it  not  preferred  to 
stir  up  against  itself  the  wrath  of  the  republicans 
by  hitching  on  to  the  congregations  in  their  fight 
against  our  laws  and  institutions. 

Secular  Clergy  TJndenniiied. 

The  secular  clergy  had  everything  to  gain  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  congregations.     The  secular  clergy 


held  an  official  position  assured  by  a  secular  agree- 
ment. The  congregations  set  about  to  dispossess 
them,  at  least  in  a  degree.  Although,  according  to 
the  agreement  above  mentioned,  none  but  the  secu- 
lar clergy  were  endowed  with  ecclesiastical  rights, 
the  congregations  heeded  this  not  at  all  wherever 
they  succeeded,  despite  the  laws  of  the  State,  in 
founding  a  convent.  Their  official  success  was  as- 
sured through  the  complicity  of  most  of  the  bishops. 
Through  this  complicity  the  congregations  secured 
the  pulpits  in  the  large  cities,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  filled  by  missionaries  from  the  rural 
communes.  To  the  faithful  no  one  spoke  with  such 
authority  as  did  they.  Their  private  chapels,  as 
illegal  as  the  congregation  itself,  drew  from  the 
parish  churches  the  most  brilliant  following,  and 
with  this  following  subtracted  from  the  cures  one 
ot  their  best  sources  of  revenue. 

There  was  every  motive  then,  motives  of  law  and 
oj.  fact,  to  determine  the  secular  clergy  to  with- 
draw its  cause  from  that  of  the  congregations.  The 
secular  clergy  preferred,  instead,  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  congregationas  and  to  be  separated  from 
the  State.  Its  inexplicable,  violent  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  closing  of  the  congregational  es- 
tablishments, especially  in  the  upper  ranks  of  its 
hierarchy,  merits  its  being  cast  with  the  congre- 
gations into  general  reprobation.  May  its  fate  be 
fulfilled.  But  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  show 
that  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  adminstration, 
as  in  the  domain  of  education,  the  attitude  of  the 
government  has  been  in  perfect  conformity  with  its 
legal  duties  and  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Apart  from  their  trangressions  and  their  efforts 
to  usurp  social  influence,  there  is  another  fact  that 
completely  discredits  the  congregations.  Most  of 
them  are  possessed  of  considerable  wealth;  some  of 
them  are  enormously  rich.  The  figure  of  a  thous- 
and millions,  mentioned  casually  in  debate  by  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau,  represented  the  truth  very  incom- 
pletely. Although  he  was  accused  of  hyperbole  by 
the  defenders  of  the  congregations,  the  sua  men- 
tioned seemed  small  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
proximation of  their  wealth  made  by  the  treasury. 
Moreover,  that  sum  referred  merely  to  the  visible 
wealth,  the  buildings  out  in  the  sunshine,  with 
never  a  hint  of  the  rich  horde  within,  unseen  by 
vulgar  eyes. — Emile  Combes  in  New  York  World. 
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Where  the   Concordat  Abolition  Stood  When  the 
Deputies  Adjourned. 

^  Paris,  April  30. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
adjourned  for  the  holidays,  after  having  adopted 
article  rv.  of  the  law  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  which  provides  for  the  disposal  of  the 
material  wealth  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  es- 
sential article,  it  way  be  said,  of  the  entire  law, 
since  it  deals  with  the  one  subject  which  seems  to 
interest  both  the  Catholics  and  their  adversaries. 
Article  IV.  provides  that  the  property  be  turned 
over  to  duly  constituted  lay  societies.  So  at  the 
last  moment,  in  the  committee  room,  enemies  of  the 
measure  asked  if  it  could  be  conceded  that  the  lay 
societies  which  would  finally  take  over  the  church 
property  would  be  amenable  to  church  authorities. 
To  their  great  surprise  they  heard  this  profound 
but  simple  truth.  Catholic  property  would  be  turned 
over  to  Catholics,  and  societies  that  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  Pope  could  not  be  Catholic  so- 
cieties. That  was  their  answer.  That  was  why  the 
Right  helped  the  Left  to  pass  article  IV. — New 
York  Herald. 
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AnticipdLting  the  Afiermaih 


ATTENTION  TO  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  BEGINNING  TO 
SHIFT  TO  ITS  PROBABLE  EFFECT  UPON  THE  NATIONS  IN- 
VOL VED.— PROBABLE  HARD  TERMS  OF  PEACE.  —  DISTIN- 
GUISHED  WARRIOR  ON   THE   FUTURE  OF  ASLA. 


With  much  more  comprehensiveness  than 
his  enemies  had  expected,  the  Czar  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  for  reform,  and  to 
that  extent  has  stayed  the  course  of  revolu- 
tion. During  the  past  month  there  have 
been  additional  strikes,  the  state  of  siege 
at  Poutiloff  Iron  Works  in  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  maintained,  the  peasant  disorders 
have  continued  in  modified  form,  and  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  attempted  as- 
sassinations; but  on  the  whole  the  internal 
situation  has  been  much  more  quiet  than  at 
any  time  since  the  tragic  events  of  January. 
Indeed,  no  little  ground  exists  for  the  belief 
that  the  entire  revolutionary 
contention  may  yet  be  shifted 
from  a  martial  to  a  polemic 
basis. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  devel- 
opments in  the  Orient  have 
been  marked  by  that  baffling 
uncertainty  and  quietude  which 
followed  the  first  battles  on 
land  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
and  which,  thus  far  at  least, 
have  been  the  forerunner  of 
events  more  propitious  for 
Japan  than  for  Russia.  As  The 
Pandex  went  to  press  both  na- 
tions were  awaiting  the  issue 
with  confidence,  while  the  naval 
world  in  general  appeared  to 
believe  that  the  Japanese  skill 
would  more  than  offset  the  Rus- 
sian superiority  in  strength. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the 
impending  battle  would  be  the 


final  stage  of  the  war,  and  it  was  presumed 
that  President  Roosevelt's  early  termination 
of  his  western  hunting  trip  had  to  do  with 
the  possible  negotiations  for  peace. 


JAPANESE    VIEW    OF    WAB    8TBAIK 


Toklo'8  Opinion  of  the  Question  of  Industrial  Pros- 
tration After  the  War. 
In  view  of  the  prospects  for  a  final  stage 
of  the  war,  the  chief  public  interest  naturally 
shifts  to  the  qiiestion  of  how  the  two  parties 
to  the  conflict  will  be  able  to  recuperate.  The 
following  press  correspondence  reflects  the 


"WeU,   fello 
here  to  'tend 


ws,  hurry  up  an<l  get  together,  I've  a  lot  of  thing* 
to!" 

— Toledo   Blade. 
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way  the  Japanese  look  upon  their  own  pro'b- 
lem  in  the  matter : 

Tokio. — Your  market  seems  to  have  taken  great 
interest,  not  only  in  the  present  actual  condition 
of  Japan  in  wartime,  but  in  the  question  of  pos- 
sible exhaustion  when  war  is  over.  The  feeling 
here  is,  that  when  war  is  ended,  there  will  be  a 
short  period  of  stagnation  of  trade,  but  that  then 
Japan  will  commence  to  develop  China  and  Korea, 
and  will  become  the  manufacturing  center  of  the 
East.  She  will  also  become  a  great  distributing 
point  for  the  whole  of  Asia  north  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  coast  shipping  trade  will  all  come  under  her 
flag,  as  she  should  be  able  to  distance  all  competi- 
tion. She  fully  recognizes  that  her  future  stands 
or  falls  with  her  commerce. 

After  one  year's  actual  experience  of  the  war 
with  Eussia,  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  Japan's 
financial  staying  power  is  just  as  strong  as  that  of 
her  troops  in  the  field.  Notwithstanding  that  Japan 
has  had  to  take  many  of  her  young  men  from 
spheres  of  production  and  send  them  to  the  front, 
there  is  no  sign  that  agriculture,  trade,  or  manu- 
facture has  suffered,  and  we  can  now  feel  sure  that 
they  will  not  be  disturbed  to  any  great  extent. 
As  regards  business  for  local  requirements,  there 
is  slackness  in  those  goods  which  are  not  actual 
daily  necessities.  But  all  trades  connected  with 
the  supply  of  materials  for  the  war  are  ' '  booming. ' ' 
Japan's  business  men  have  readily  adapted  them- 
selves to  this  charge,  and  the  people  are  full  of 
hope  and  energy,  as  every  battle  has  spelt  victory 
and  they  now  appear  to  have  no  fear  with  regard 
to  the  country's  ultimate  success. 

The   Sinews   of  War. 

The  fine  crops  of  last  year  gave  the  farming 
class  a  strong  financial  position,  and  the  money 
expended  on  the  war  is  circulating  among  all 
classes.  These  combined  causes  make  Japan's  com- 
mercial condition  in  some  respects  better  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Since  the  spring  of  last  year,  weather 
conditions  have  been  most  favorable.  This  not 
only  resulted  in  a  favorable  year  for  the  farmer, 
but  also  meant  an  exceptionally  fine  sUk  crop. 
The  rice  crop  was  an  abnormal  one,  being  9,000,000 
koku,  above  the  average.  The  koku  equals  5.13 
bushels,  so  that  this  increase  was  more  than  46,- 
000,000  bushels. 

Glancing  at  foreign  trade  one  finds  the  imports 
for  last  year  371,290,000  yen,  and  the  exports 
319,260,000  yen,  making  a  total  volume  of  foreign 
trade  of  690,550,000  yen.  Compared  with  the  year 
before,  this  shows  an  increase  in  imports  of  54,- 
150,000  yen  and  of  exports  29,750,000  yen.  The 
principal  increase  in  imports  is  in  cotton,  rice, 
wool,  kerosene,  leather,  ships,  and,  of  course,  war 
material.  The  increase  in  exports  is  principally  in 
raw  silk,  habitual,  silk  handkerchiefs,  matches,  and 
straw  braid.  The  increase  of  exports  shows  that 
war  has  not  interfered  to  any  great  extent  with 
the  Japanese  trade,  even  with  China  and  the  East, 
and  the  demand  from  America  for  silk  and  other 
Japanese  manufactures  has  been  exceptionally 
good.  So,  although  the  country  is  at  war  for 
her  very  existence,  the  Japanese  business  people 
are  full  of  confidence  for  the  future  and  are  putting 
their  best  efforts  into  improving  their  position  in 
commerce. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


DEWEY'S    TIP    IS    TOGO 


Admiral,   While  Eefusing  to   Be   Quoted,   Said  to 
Expect  Japanese  Victory. 

Through  some  misapprehension.  Admiral 
Dewey  was  for  a  time  quoted  as  predicting 
a  victory  for  the  Russians  in  the  impending 
battle.  The  true  statement  of  his  views  is 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Washington. — Admiral  Dewey  declares  he  never 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Russians  were  going 
to  whip  the  Japanese  in  the  naval  engagement 
which  is  soon  expected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
admiral's  private  opinion,  as  gathered  from  his 
associates,  is  quite  to  the  contrary,  and  that  Ad- 
miral Togo  is  pretty  sure  to  smash  Eojestvensky 
whenever  the  Russian  commander  gets  near  enough 
to  Japanese  bases  to  warrant  an  attack  in  force. 
But  Admiral  Dewey,  mindful  of  the  proprieties  of 
the  situation,  has  been  careful  not  to  express  an 
opinion  of  the  result  of  the  coming  battle  for 
publication.  He  is  not  so  backward  among  his 
friends,  but  his  friends  have  no  right  to  quote  him 
one  way  or  another.  The  notion  that  Admiral  Dewey 
pinned  his  faith  to  the  Russians  grew  out  of  his 
well-known  advocacy  of  battle  ships  as  the  chief 
and  most  effective  part  of  a  fighting  navy.  As  the 
statement  was  sent  broadcast  Admiral  Dewey  was 
represented  as  believing  the  Russians  would  win 
on  account  of  their  superiority  in  battle  ships. 
That  would,  indeed,  be  in  line  with  his  theory  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  that  sort  of  fighting  craft. 
But  the  admiral,  in  discussing  the  outlook  with 
his  friends,  always  has  been  careful  to  put  in  the 
qualification  that,  "other  things  being  equal  or 
approximately  equal,  superiority  in  battle  ships 
should  give  victory."  In  the  present  case  this  is 
a  distinction  with  a  very  wide  difference.  Other 
things  are  not  equal.  No  one  knows  better  than 
George  Dewey  the  enoi'mous  value  of  superior  per- 
sonnel, gunnery  and  seamanship.  Admiral  Dewey 
is  not  violating  naval  etiquette  by  rushing  into 
print  with  his  opinions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
coming  naval  battle  or  series  of  battles.  But  pri- 
vately his  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  American  naval  officers,  to 
wit:  That  all  the  chances  are  in  Togo's  favor. — 
■Walter  Wellman  in  Chicago   Record-Herald. 


WAR    CRISIS    ENDINO   ROOSEVELT'S    SPORT 


Probability  of  Peace  Negotiations  Believed  Cause 
of   Home-Coming. 

'  It  appears  to  have  been  felt  quite  univer- 
sally that  if  there  was  to  be  any  mediation 
in  the  bringing  about  of  peace  negotiations, 
the  lead  would  be  taken  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  existing 
situation  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Washington. — The   announcement   that   President 
Roosevelt   will   start   on  his  return  to   the   capital 
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caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  official  circles. 

It  is  admitted  bjr  officials  that  matters  of  con- 
siderable importance  led  to  the  unexpectedly  early 
return  of  the  Prendent  to  the  capital.  When  Mr. 
Koosevelt  left  Washington  in  the  early  days  of 
this  month  it  was  the  expectation  that  he  would 
remain  in  the  west  until  the  end  of  May,  but 
tne  President  himself  added  the  important  proviso. 


lating  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  President  is  cutting  short  his  bear 
cnasing. 

A  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  who  usually 
knows  what  is  going  on  said  today  President  Boose- 
velt  had  been  advised  that  the  pending  naval  en- 
gagement oetween  Admirals  Bojestvensky  and  Togo 
could  not  be  longer  delayed,  and  that  following  that 
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— ^Ueago  Inter-Ocean. 


already  made  known  in  these  dispatches,  that  in 
ease  events  in  the  Far  East  should  make  it  ad- 
visable be  would  return  on  twenty-four  hours' 
notice.  The  President's  eagerness  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  making  of  peace  between  Buasia  and  Japan 
is  well  known,  ana  the  diplomats  are  today  speen- 


engagement,  which  is  expected  to  be  decisive,  psaes 
negotiations  will  be  at  once  instituted,  and  that 
it  is  the  general  desire  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  play  a  leading  part  therein.  No  matter 
whether  Russia  or  Japan  wins,  it  is  expected  the 
whole  world  will  bring  sneh  pressure  to  bear  opon 
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the  belligerents  that  they  virtually  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  peace.  Statements  to  this  effect 
come  from  significant  quarters.  If  Japan  adds  the 
greatest  naval  triumph  of  modern  times  to  her 
long  string  of  victories  the  work  of  peacemakers 
will  be  simplified.  In  that  event  Eussia  simply  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  and  charge  the  bill  to  ex- 
perience. But  there  remains  the  possibility  that 
the  tide  of  fortune  may  at  last  turn  against  Japan. 
The  best  opinion  in  naval  circles  is  still  very  strong 
that  Togo  will  smash  his  enemy,  but  the  issue  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  fates,  and  almost  anything  is  pos- 
sible. 

If  Kojestvensky  should  win  or  Japan  suffer  such 
a  serious  reverse  as  to  lose  command  of  the  seas, 
tne  great  powers  would  be  more  insistent  than  ever 
upon  a  conclusion  of  peace.  The  nations  would 
not  permit  Japan  to  be  crushed,  and  Russia's 
power  in  the  Far  East  to  resume  its  former  sway 
with  additional  force.  In  such  an  emergency,  it 
is  believed.  President  Roosevelt  would  play  an  im- 
portant part. — Walter  Wellman  in  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


JAPAN    WILL    MAKE    HAED    TERMS 


Ex-Premier  Okuma  Says  That  Russia  Must  Even 
Give  Up  Vladivostok. 

Some  time  ago,  the  signs  pointed  toi  peace 
terms,  but  Russia  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  consider  an  indemnity  or  a  territorial 
concession,  and  the  possible  negotiations  fell 
by  the  way.  Japan's  terms  have  never  been 
made  known,  but  the  following  is  significant 
of  what  may  be  expected : 

London.— The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  Tele- 
graph says  that  in  an  interview  ex-Prime  Minister 
Okuma  declared  that  Japan  did  not  intend  to  re- 
peat her  present  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

Russia  must  therefore  be  deprived  of  all  strate- 
gical advantages  in  the  Far  East. 

She  must  not  be  allowed  to  keep  effects  near 
the  coast  of  China  or  Japan,  while  Port  Arthur 
Vladivostok  and  the  Island  of  Saghalien  must  be 
annexed  by  Japan. 

Japan  did  not  seek  to  lease  Manchuria.  She  only 
wanted  the  open  door  there.  She  intended  to  be 
respected  and  to  be  consulted  in  the  solution  of 
international  problems.  She  must  have  full  power 
for  expressing  her  opinion  in  East  Asia. — New  York 
Sun. 


M.    WITTE    IS    TO    LEAVE    RUSSIA 


Is  Unable  Longer  to  Bear  the  Humiliations  Heaped 
Upon  Him. 

Throughout  the  struggles  over  bureau- 
cracy in  Russia,  the  one  figure  in  whom  the 
foreign  public  has  had  an  instinctive  con- 
fidence has  been  M.  Witte.  At  times  his 
reputation  has  been  traduced  in  the  interest 
of  his  enemies,  but  on  the  whole  he  has  re- 


mained signally  well  esteemed.  It  is  there- 
fore doubly  interesting  to  note  that  at  length 
he  appears  about  to  give  up  in  despair  and 
to  retire  from  the  imperial  council.  Said  the 
press : 

St.  Petersburg. — M.  Witte  (President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers)  has  definitely  decided  to  give 
up  all  work  and  go  abroad. 

The  last  straw  was  the  imperial  rescript  addressed 
on  a  recent  date  to  interior  Minister  Bouligan 
creating  a  Special  Commission  to  discuss  questions 
relating  to  peasant  tenure  of  lands  and  abolishing 
the  Peasant  Commission  over  which  M.  Witte  pre- 
sided. 

The  Emperor  took  the  step  without  even  ap- 
prising M.  Witte  of  his  intention.  The  members  of 
the  Witte  Commission  were  actually  at  work  in 
the  evening,  and  woke  up  next  morning  to  find  the 
commission  out  of  existence. 

M.  Witte  attributes  his  Majesty's  act  to  a  court 
intrigue  directly  aimed  against  himself,  and  yes- 
terday informed  his  friends  that  he  was  com- 
pletely disheartened  and  discouraged;  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  endure  the  humiliation  heaped 
upon  him,  and  that  he  would  leave  all  and  go 
abroad   for  a  time. 

M.  Witte 's  antagonists  at  court,  where  their 
influence  was  greatly  feared  by  M.  Witte,  were 
effectively  reinforced  by  part  of  the  old  von  Plehve 
cabal,  headed  by  M.  Sturmer  (formerly  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior)  and  M.  Stichinsky  (ex- 
Chief  Adjutant  of  the  Interior  Department),  who 
were  forced  out  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by 
Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky,  and  who  have  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  chief  enemy,  M. 
Witte. — New   York    Times. 


WITTE    NOT   PRIVY    OF    WAR 


Opposed  to  all  Policies  that  Led  to  Occupancy  of 
Manchuria. 

A  personal  friend  of  M.  Witte  declares,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  London  Times,  that  he  was  in  no  way 
privy  to  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur, 
or  other  proceedings  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
war  with  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  he  opposed  that 
step,  and  also  the  construction  of  the  southern 
branch  line  of  the  railway  to  Port  Arthur.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  M.  Witte  was  against  a  cam- 
paign of  the  Russians  to  Pekin,  and  urged  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  after  the  rising  in  China 
had  been  quelled;  insisted  upon  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Japan,  when  Marquis  Ito  came  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  that  purpose;  protested  strongly  against 
all  concessions  in  Korea,  and  was  opposed  to  all 
operations  on  the  River  Yalu.  Moreover,  he  ad- 
vised the  acceptance  of  the  propositions  made  to 
Russia  by  Japan  through  her  former  minister,  M. 
Kurino;  and  was  invariably  and  on  all  points  the 
opponent  of  the  policy  of  Admiral  Alexieff,  the 
viceroy  in  the  Far  East,  and  his  creatures,  Bezo- 
brazoff,  Abaza,  and  company.  In  a  word,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  M.  Witte  was  always  against 
all  Russian  aggressive  measures  in  the  Far  East, 
and  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  governing 
clique.  M.  Witte,  he  adds,  was  always  supported  by 
Count  Lamsdorff. — New  York  Post. 
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HAKBIN     AND     ITS     APPBOACHES. 


— Exchange. 


OZAB     OBANT8     FREEDOM     OF     KELIOION 


INCKEA8E    PAY    OF    PROFESSORS 


DissbllltlM  of  Unorthodox  Communities  to  be 
Abolished. 

St.  Petersburg. — A  decree  conceding  liberty  of 
worship  to  the  Old  Believers  and  abolishing  the 
religious  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
other  Christian  communities  and  to  the  Moham- 
medans was  recently  published. 

The  decree  provides  that  secession  from  the 
Orthodox  Church  will  not  involve  any  prosecution 
or  the  deprivation  or  curtailment  of  civil  rights. 
When  one  of  a  married  couple  joins  another  re- 
ligious sect  the  religion  of  their  minor  children 
will  remain  unchanged,  but  when  a  married  couple 
both  change  their  religion  their  children  under 
fourteen  yean  of  age  will  follow  the  belief  of 
their   parents. 

Old  Believers  and  sectarians  are  to  have  the 
right  to  possess  real  and  personal  property  and  to 
establish  monasteries  and  build  schools,  which  will 
oe  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
tiorship.  The  prohibition  of  the  printing  and 
circulating  of  Old  Believer's  books  on  religion 
will  be  abolished. 

Schismatics  will  be  admitted  to  cadet  and  mil- 
itary schools  and  may  be  promoted  to  be  offiears. 
The  prohibition  of  the  bestowal  of  the  bravery 
medal  on  members  of  the  various  unorthodox  sects 
wiii   be  abolished. — New  York  Times. 


M.  Wltte  Urges  that  Cost  of  Education  be  Reduced 
by  the  State. 

St.  Petersburg. — M.  Witte,  president  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ministers,  addressed  a  meeting  of  pro- 
fessors of  the  St.  Petersburg  university,  which  had 
been  called  to  discuss  academic  questions,  but  in 
this  instance  the  discussion  did  not  drift  into  the 
realm  of  politics.  M.  Witte  favored  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  fees  paid  to  professors  by  students 
and  a  countervailing  increase  of  salaries  from  the 
state  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  education  to 
poor  students.  He  opposed  the  abolition  of  ter- 
ritorial limits  under  which  students  are  obliged 
to  attend  universities  in  their  own  districts,  main- 
taining that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
overcrowding. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


JAPAN'S    WHITE     ELEPHAKT 


Finds   Its  More   than  70,000   Prlaoiwrs  of  War   a 
Serious  Burden. 

Japan  is  suffering  from  an  embarrassment  of 
riches,  in  the  shape  of  prisoners  of  war.  More  than 
70,000  of  them  have  fallen  into  her  hands  since 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict  with  Russia,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  and  interned  in  various  parts 
of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Their  mainten- 
ance constitutes  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Mikado's  government,  while  a  whole  army  eorpt, 
whieh  could  usefully  be  employed  in  the  field,  ia 
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detailed  to  the  duty  of  keeping  guard  over  them, 
and  in  preventing  them  from  any  rising.  The  lat- 
ter, if  concerted,  might  cause  very  serious  trouble 
to  the  Japanese  government,  which  has  now  with- 
in its  borders  an  entire  army — unarmed,  it  is  true — 
of  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers,  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

It  is  the  problem  thus  confronting  the  Japanese, 
which  has  led  them  to  adopt  the  extraordinary 
course  of  offering  the  Russian  government  to  re- 
lease at  once  some  25,000  or  30,000  Muscovite 
prisoners  of  war,  who  may  be  considered  as  in- 
capacitated by  reason  of  wounds  and  sickness  from 
further  fighting  during  the  present  war.  More- 
over, Japan  has  already  initiated  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  an  international  congress  at  the  end  of 
tne  present  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  rules  of  warfare  in  so  far  as 
tney  concern  the  disposal  of  prisoners  of  war.  This 
is  a  question  which  h,as  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  nearly  all  the  international  congresses 
assembled  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  order 
to  reform  the  laws  of  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  modern  civilization.  But  no  sat- 
isfactory agreement  has  yet  been  reached,  and  while 
belligerents  no  longer  eat  nor  slay  their  prisoners 
of  war,  nor  yet  sell  them  into  slavery,  as  in  days 
of  old,  yet  the  rules  and  ethics  regarding  them  re- 
main pretty  much  what  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  certainly  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  war  of 
1870-71,  when  the  Germans  had  not  70,000,  but 
more  than  400,000  French  prisoners  of  war  on  their 
hands.  Neither  the  commissariat  and  supply  de- 
partment of  Germany,  nor  yet  her  transport  ser- 
vice, were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  conveyance  and 
maintenance  of  such  vast  hordes  of  captives,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  German  author- 
ities and  of  the  generous  public  and  private 
contributions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Germany  toward  the  relief  of  the  French  prisoners, 
there  was  a  terrible  amount  of  suffering  among 
them.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  French  army  of 
Metz,  the  losses  during  the  entire  siege  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7,000  men,  all  told,  whereas  more  than  22,000 
succumbed,  after  the  surrender,  to  disease  and 
privation  while   in   German   captivity. 

Preliminary  negotiations  between  Japan  and  the 
great  powers  regarding  the  organization  of  a  con- 
gress for  dealing  with  the  knotty  problem  in  ques- 
tion, have  taken  the  form  of  a  proposal  that  cap- 
tives be  handed  back  to  their  own  countrymen,  "en 
masse,"  with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  bear  arms  again,  either  against 
the  enemy,  or  against  his  allies,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  conflict,  and  it  has  further  been  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  interned  by  their  own 
government  in  districts  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  such  supervision  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  either  singly  or  collectively 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  without  the 
entire  world  being  made  cognizant  of  this  breach 
of  faith.  In  short,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  extend 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  the  perogative  of 
parole  now  confined  to  commissioned  oflScers. — 
Washington   Post. 
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as  highly  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  Russian  army  and  its  readiness  to  assume  the 
offensive.  He  manifested  emphatic  regret  over 
the  retreat  from  Mukden. 

The  new  Commander  in  Chief  believes  that  the 
peril  to  the  army  at  that  juncture  was  overes- 
timated, and  that  the  day  was  far  from  being  lost 
when  the  retreat  was  ordered.  With  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  an  indomitable  energy,  and  emphasizing 
his  words  with  a  blow  upon  the  camp  table  before 
him.  Gen.  Linevitch  exclaimed: 

"I  would  certainly  not  have  retreated.  I  realize 
that  it  is  easy  now  to  pass  judgment  upon  ac- 
complished facts,  but  nevertheless  I  repeat  I  would 
not  have  retreated.  I  persuaded  Kuropatkin  to 
stand  at  Tie  Pass,  and  we  halted  there  for  a  time. 
We  could  have  remained,  but  on  account  of  certain 
administrative  factors  he  considered  it  inexpedient 
and  the  retirement  was  continued.  After  assum- 
ing command  I  gave  the  men  a  day's  rest.  The 
Japanese  did  not  press  us,  and  could  not  do  so,  as 
tneir  condition  was  quite  as  bad  as  ours. 

"As  for  that  unfortunate  retirement  itself,  any 
observer  can  convince  himself  that  its  significance, 
and  especially  its  influence  upon  the  army,  has  been 
industriously  and  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  foreign  press.  The  retreat  was  in  no 
sense  in  the  nature  of  a  complete  rout,  proof  of 
which  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  retreat  the  two  armies  which  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  Japanese  had  been 
collected  and  fully  reorganized.  The  First  Army 
did  not  require  this,  having  retired  in  order." — 
i'.ew  York  Times. 
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Oen.  Linevitch  Eegrets  So  Much  Harm  Was  Done 

Before  He  Took  Command. 

Genshu   Pass. — Gen.    Linevitch    recently    granted 

an  interview  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Associated 

Press,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  himself 


The  Besults  of  the  War  Discussed  by  a  Most  Com- 
petent American  Observer. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia  on 
April  8th  by  Gen.  James  Harrison  Wilson: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  question  for  con- 
sideration this  evening  is  ' '  The  Settlement  of  Po- 
litical Affairs  in  the  Far  East. ' '  As  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  we  have  only  a  secondary  interest,  I  might 
well  leave  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  address  you 
upon  this  occasion  the  duty  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  you  may  make  up  your  minds.  But 
as  I  have  traveled  extensively  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  their  affairs 
and  our  interests  therein,  I  may  be  pardoned  if 
I  detain  you  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  certain  fundamental  facts  which  have 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  me,  and  may  be 
of  use  in  your  efforts  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions 
in  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present  situa- 
tion. In  the  popular  phrase  of  the  day,  the  United 
States  is  a  world  Power  whom  all  must  respect. 
I  do  not  like  the  phrase,  for  it  presupposes  some- 
thing like  a  recent  epoch  in  our  history.  We  are 
a  world  Power,  but  be  it  remembered  we  came  into 
existence,  somewhat  unconsciously  to  be  sure,  be- 
tween the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Treaty  of  Partition  and  Peace  in  1783.  Followed 
as  that  treaty  was  by  the  French  Revolution  and  a 
change  of  government  forms  and  administration 
throughout  Europe,  our  own  independence  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  world's  evolution  and  history  of 
which  all  mankind  has  taken  note. 

But  interesting  as  the  topic  is,  I  can  consider  it 
in  only  one  aspect.  I  refer  of  course  to  that  one 
which  affects  our  relations  with  all  other  nations 
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and  which  has  especially  characterized  and  governed 
our  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Far  East. 
"Friendly  relations  with  all,  but  entangling  al- 
liances with  none,"  has  been  the  high  principle 
which  has  so  far  given  us  the  good  wOl  and  the 
friendly  consideration  of  all  Asiatic  people.  So 
long  as  we  stand  on  that  principle  nothing  but 
satisfaction  can  come  to  us. 

From  the  earliest  day  of  our  independent  life 
we  have  stood  upon  that  principle  with  both  China 
and  Japan.  We  have  declared  repeatedly  that 
we  have  no  desire  for  territorial  possessions  within 
the  limits  of  either  Power.  And  they  have  believed 
and  trusted  us.  We  have  declared  that  we  have 
no  other  interests  to  serve  but  commercial  in- 
terests; that  we  wished  only  to  sell  our  products 
and  buy  theirs,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 
Through  our  Minister,  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  we 
negotiated  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  China, 
and  this  treaty  became  the  model  and  basis  of  all 
subsequent  treaties  between  China  and  the  treaty 
Powers.  It  wisely  contained  the  favored  nations 
clause,  and  under  the  provisions  of  that  clause 
we  have  since  secured  without  pressure  or  ill  will 
all  the  advantages  granted  to  other  nations,  whether 
voluntarily  or  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  We  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  opium  wars,  no  part  in  the 
English  and  French  invasion  and  no  part  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Chinese  rebellions,  till  the  Boxer  War, 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  our  legation, 
our  merchants  and  missionaries,  forced  us  to  join 
the  allied  Powers  and  send  a  China  relief  ex- 
pedition. 

Perry's   Treaty   the   Model. 

We  have  taken  a  similar  part  in  relation  to 
Japan.  It  was  our  Commodore  Perry  who  induced 
the  Japanese — at  that  time,  a  little  over  half  a 
century  ago,  the  most  exclusive  people  in  the 
world — to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  us. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  treaty  was 
the  model  of  all  that  followed  it,  and  that  it  too 
contained  the  favored  nations  clause. 

In  both  we  reserved  the  right  of  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction,  under  which  justice  was  administered 
and  secured  to  our  own  people  in  those  countries, 
free  from  supervision  or  interference  by  native 
officials. 

We  maintain  that  right  as  yet  against  the 
Chinese,  but  we  are  the  first  to  waive  it  in  the 
case  of  Japan.  Under  the  treaties  duties  on  all 
imported  articles  were  fixed  at  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  We  still  hold  the  right  to  regulate  as 
against  China  but  have  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
treaty  Powers  fixed  the  duty  at  5  per  cent  in  gold 
in  China  while  we  have  allowed  the  Japanese  to 
fix  it  at  13  per  cent  and  recently  to  increase  it 
indefinitely. 

This  brings  us  to  the  "open  door,"  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  all  the  treaty  Powers  with  China  in  the 
last  five  years.  It  is  an  elusive  if  not  a  mislead- 
ing phrase,  commonly  understood  to  mean  ' '  free 
trade,"  but  which  really  means  nothing  more 
valuable  than  the  equal  right  of  all  nations  to  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire  under  the 
same  and  equal  conditions.  In  its  tentative  or 
primitive  form  it  was  contained  in  the  favored  na- 
tions clause  of  the  Gushing  treaty,  which,  as  be- 
fore stated,  has  always  formed  the  basis  of  our 
claims  against  China;  but  when  it  was  put  forward 
in  its  new  form  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  request  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  the 
Governments  of  the  other  treaty  Powers  that  in 
the  charges  which  it  was  thought  possible  might 
grow  out  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  they  would  respect 


our  rights  under  the  existing  treaties.  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  this  was  a  new  departure  in  our 
diplomacy.  While  it  put  us  in  the  attitude  of  ask- 
ing unusual  guaranties,  it  conveyed  an  intimation 
that  we  suspected  one  or  more  of  the  Powers  of 
intending  to  do  us  a  wrong. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  it  brought 
satisfactory  assurances  from  all,  it  brought  them 
just  as  promptly  from  Eussia  as  from  Great  Britain 
or  Japan.  Nobody  hung  back,  and  if  anything  is 
settled  in  diplomacy  that  is  now  a  settled  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  all  nations. 

Another  Principle  Accepted. 

But  there  is  another  principle  which  was 
accepted  on  our  suggestion  after  the  close  of  the 
iSexer  rebellion,  during  the  season  which  was  de- 
voted to  settling  the  indemnity  and  securing  proper 
guarantees  against  future  outbreaks,  and  that  was 
that  all  the  treaty  Powers  would  henceforth  respect 
tue  territorial  and  administrative  entity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Curiously  enough,  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. Each  nation,  as  soon  as  it  was  asked,  ac- 
knowledged its  fairness,  and  promptly  gave  out 
its  adhesion  to  the  principles. 

In  this  Eussia  was  just  as  prompt  and  frank  as 
was  either  Japan  or  Great  Britain.  The  fact  is 
there  was,  so  far  as  the  correspondence  reveals, 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  nation.  Indeed 
they  were  acting  in  harmony  and  concert,  through 
their  representatives  in  Pekin,  as  well  as  through 
their  foreign  offices  at  their  respective  capitals. 
So  this  may  also  be  considered  a  settled  and  bind- 
ing principle   for   all   nations. 

Now,  those  who  have  followed  my  statement 
will  naturally  inquire.  What  is  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Eussia  about! 

The  answer  to  this  takes  us  into  another  set  of 
facts  which  reach  further  back  than  the  treaties. 
Before  summarizing  them,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  China  and  its  treatment  by  the  treaty 
Powers. 

It  contains  1,800,000  square  miles  within  the 
wall,  and  about  4,000,000  outside.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  from  275,000,000  by  Eockhill  to  425,- 
000,000  by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  It  is  probably  some- 
where between  the  two.  It  is  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  deserts,  mountains  and  wilder- 
ness on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Its 
civilization  is  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  until 
interfered  with  by  the  European  Powers  its  do- 
minion extended  over  all  northern  and  eastern 
Asia,   except   India. 

Since  the  Portuguese  first  reached  its  shores  it 
has  been  despoiled  by  every  maritime  nation  that 
made  any  pretension  to  colonies  beyond  sea. 

Portugal  took  Macao,  and  holds  it  now. 

Great  Britain  took  Hong  Kong  and  Burma,  a 
buffer  State. 

France  took  Cochin-China,  Tonkin,  Annam  and 
part  of  Siam. 

Russia  took  all  Siberia. 

Japan  took  Corea  and  Southern  Manchuria. 

In  short,  till  the  present  crisis  arose,  China  was, 
to  use  a  figure  of  Li  Hung  Chang's,  "like  an  ani- 
mal surrounded  by  ravening  wolves. ' '  But  this  is 
not  all.  France  and  Great  Britain  and  still  later 
Japan  had  laid  her  under  heavy  contributions  of 
money  and  spoils. 

So  long  as  the  pack  was  made  up  of  white  wolves 
only,  the  world  stood  by  without  raising  a  voice 
in  protest.  But  when  our  "Little  Brown  Broth- 
ers," the  Japanese,  appeared  upon  the  scene  and 
drove  China  out  of  Corea,  wrested  from  her  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,   Port   Arthur,   Talienwan,  For- 
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mosa  and  the  Peacadorea,  and  took  from  her  200,- 
000,000  Haikwan  taela  of  silver  as  the  price  of 
peace,  the  world— or  the  European  world  at  least 
— raised  its  voice  in  alarm  if  not  in  sympathy.  The 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East  had  been  dis- 
turbed. Japan  bad  broken  its  insular  bonds  and 
acquired  a  footing  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  The 
fisherman  had  nnbottled  the  Afrit,  which  now 
floated  above  the  eastern  horizon  and  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  European  white  men  with  fear.  The 
new  situation  threatened  all  their  interests,  those 
of  commerce  as  well  as  those  of  polities.  What 
was  to  be  donef 

BnadA  86M  Danger. 

There  was  a  pause  for  consideration.  Russia, 
which  had  had  a  friendly  legation  in  Pekin  for  200 
years,  or  for  more  than  a  century  before  any  other 
power  ever  thought  of  it,  doubtless  saw  the  danger 
first,  and  made  haste  to  take  counsel  with  Germany 
and  France,  if  not  with  Great  Britain.  What  the 
secret  achivea  contain  no  one  can  tell,  but  if  they 
do  not  show  that  Great  Britain  was  consulted,  and 
that  she  did  not  stand  in  with  the  others,  it  will 
be  the  second  time  that  her  fears  got  the  better 
01  her  cupidity.  I  say  the  second  time,  because 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  when  Great  Britain  and 
^'rance  were  allies  and  took  Pekin,  in  1861,  Louis 
.<apoleon  proposed  the  partition  of  China,  but 
Great  Britain  declined,  probably  for  the  reason  that 
sue  did  not  like  her  company  and  regarded  France 
as  an  interloper  in  Easter  Asia. 

Upon  the  occasion  under  consideration  she  was 
less  disinterested,  for  while  Russia,  Germany  and 
France  united  in  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Japan  and  the  surrender  of  her  conquests  on  the 
mainland,  on  the  payment  of  an  additional  in- 
demnity of  30,000,000  Haikwan  taels.  Great  BriUin 
joined  France  and  Germany  in  making  a  continental 
credit  for  China  on  which  she  borrowed  the  money. 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  Russia  took  over  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan,  as  she  did  under  a  twenty- 
five  years  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  two  renewals, 
the  former  for  a  closed  port,  to  be  used  jointly 
by  Russia  and  China  for  naval  purposes,  and  the 
latter  a  free  port,  open  to  all  the  world,  Great 
Britain    immediately    asked    for    and    obtained    a 


lease  of  Weihaiwei  across  the  strait  for  a  period 
"so  long  as  Russia  should  occupy  Port  Arthur." 
In  addition  she  took  over  Kowloon  on  the  main- 
land, opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 

Germany,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  a  similar 
lease  on  Kiaoehau  and  the  country  for  50  kilom- 
eters around  it.  This  lease  runs  for  ninety-nine 
years.  It  authorizes  the  building  of  certain  rail- 
roads. 

France,  not  to  be  left,  took  over  the  mainland 
between  two  bays  north  of  Tonquin  for  the  same 
period. 

These  possessions  were  all  taken  by  treaty  and 
lease,  made,  you  may  rest  assured,  not  willingly 
nor  voluntarily  by  China,  but  under  pressure.  Rus- 
sia's, which  included  a  concession  and  right  of  way 
for  a  branch  to  her  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
through  northern  Manchuria,  gave  her  the  right 
to  build,  operate  and  police  the  cut-ofF  line  and 
branch,  and  a  right  on  the  part  of  China  to  take 
over  the  road  at  any  time  within  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  with  an  absolute  reversion  to  China  at 
the  end  of  eighty  years. 

Treaties  of  One  Pattern. 

These  treaties  were  all  of  one  pattern.  That 
ot  Russia  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
others,  but  it  had  a  better  excuse  than  either  of 
them.  Inasmuch  as  she  bad  held  unbroken  and  un- 
disputed sway  over  Siberia  and  her  eastern  de- 
pendencies from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  recently  built  a  railroad  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  thus 
create  better  facilities  for  populating  them  and 
giving  them  an  outlet  to  ice  free  ports  on  the 
i'acifir,  she  had  a  better  justification  for  getting 
it  by  lease  than  for  taking  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Indeed,  most  people  who  stop  to  think  about  it 
will  conclude  that  her  show  of  justification  was 
greater  than  of  either  of  the  other  powers.  Neither 
ot  them  had  any  interior  possessions,  surrounded 
by  neighbors,  through  whose  lands  they  required  an 
outlet  to  the  world's  highway,  the  sea,  but  each 
bad  coveted  and  taken  a  part  of  China's  territory. 

However  the  European  Powers  might  have  felt 
about  it  or  justified  themselves,  it  is  evident  that 
Japan  was  seriously  dissatisfied.  It  is  also  evident 
now  to  all  the  world,  that,  smarting  under  the  in- 
justice done  her  by  the  allies  in  depriving  her  of 
what  she  bad  regarded  as  her  just  conquests,  she 
had  retired  to  her  islands,  with  the  firm  resolve  to 
prepare  for  war  and  get  back  her  own  whenever 
she  could. 

In  order  that  her  feelings  and  position  may  be 
better  understood,  certain  figures  are  worthy-  of 
consideration. 

The  area  of  the  Japanese  Empire  is  about  142,000 
square  miles;  her  population  47,000,000,  while  the 
family  group  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  seven 
souls;  the  entire  cultivable  area  is  about  18,000 
square  miles,  or  less  than  one-third  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  State  of  Dlinois,  while  the  average 
family  holding  is  a  little  over  two  acres.  The 
overflow  population  is  estimated  at  about  600,000 
per  year,  while  the  per  capita  distribution  of  wealth 
IS  less  than  that  of  Russia. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  these  facts  will 
show  beyond  a  donbt  that  Japan  drove  China  from 
Corea  because  she  wanted  that  country  for  her 
own  exploitation,  and  so  far  as  possible  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  her  overflow  population.  Of  course 
she  will  give  Corea  better  government  and  a  bet- 
ter development  of  her  natural  resources,  for  that 
is  to  her  own  interest;  but  there  is  no  pretense 
that  she  intends  to  leave  Corea  to  her  own  control, 
or  to  prefer  her  interests  to  those  of  Japan.     In 
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fact,  she  went  there  first  in  pursuit  of  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  own  permanent  and  paramount 
interests,  and  not  for  any  altruistic  or  disinterested 
purpose  whatever. 

Consequences  of  Boxer  Outbreak. 

The  Boxer  outbreak  and  its  consequences  gave 
her  an  excuse  for  going  back  to  China,  and  in  going 
back  she  had  just  the  same  duty  to  perform  that 
the  other  powers  had,  no  more  and  no  less.  I  have 
always  held  that  the  treaty  powers,  in  failing  to 
accept  her  offer  to  go  alone  immediately  after  the 
outbreak,  took  a  great  and  unnecessary  risk,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  legations.  I  have 
always  felt  that  in  holding  her  back  till  all  could 
gather  their  troops  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  till  they  were  also  ready  to  advance, 
they  showed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  their  ally 
and  prolonged  the  peril  of  the  legation  and  mis- 
sionaries. In  the  advance  on  Pekin  the  Japanese 
troops  easily  showed  themselves  to  be  equal  to  the 
best.  Seeing  the  perfection  of  their  organization 
and  discipline,  and  knowing  something  of  their 
home  resources  and  defenses,  I  said  at  the  time 
that  there  was  no  power  in  the  world  that  could 
land  an  army  in  Japan  and  get  it  out  without  dis- 
aster or  disgrace.  I  also  declared  it  to  be  my 
opinion  that  Japan  could  probably  drive  Eussia 
back  to  the  Amur  river,  but  I  doubted  if  she  could 
keep  her  there.  I  believe  I  was  the  first,  if  not 
the  only  writer  of  the  day,  to  predict  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Japan-Chinese  war  that  Japan  would 
prove  to  be  easily  victorious.     And  so  it  has  been. 

I  wish  to  say  too  that  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
allies  with  China,  after  the  end  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break, when  all  the  powers  appalled  by  the  con- 
sequences which  would  doubtless  follow  the  par- 
tition of  China  or  its  division  into  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  interest,"  were  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  concert  had  been 
continued,  and  patience  and  moderation  had  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule,  all  the  difiBculties,  and  there 
were  many,  might  have  been  overcome  and  peace 
ensured  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  territorial 
and  administrative  entity  of  China  should  be  re- 
spected, and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  trade  in   every  part   of  the  empire. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  world  to  know  what  led  to — 
and  who  was  responsible  for^ — -the  disturbance  of 
the  concert  of  the  powers.  This  has  been  general- 
ly attributed  to  the  attitude  of  Eussia  in  reference 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  with  which  she 
had  suppressed  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  Manchuria, 
rebuilt  her  railroad,  and  reestablished  order  at  the 
stations  along  the  right  of  way.  All  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  done  in  pursuance  of  her  natural 
and  treaty  rights,  just  as  any  other  power  similarly 
situated  might  have  done  it — ^just  as  Great  Britain 
did  it  on  the  Tientsin-Pekin  line  in  which  she  had 
no  property  right,  but  which  was  built  by  British 
engineers.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is 
that  the  Pekin  line  was  only  eighty  miles  long  and 
situated  in  the  densely  populated  province  of  Pechili, 
while  the  Eussian  lines  were  1500  miles  long  and 
situated  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Manchuria. 

But  withal  Eussia  gave  her  promise  to  withdraw 
in  one,  two  and  three  years — which  she  soon  re- 
duced to  one  year — provided  that  "no  disturbance 
should  arise  and  that  the  action  of  the  powers 
should  not  prevent  it." 

Timber  Cutting  on  the  Yalu. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  she  was  actually  engaged 
in  carrying  this  stipulation  out  in  good  faith  when 


the  correspondence  with  Japan  and  the  demands 
of  that  power  caused  her  to  delay.  What  the 
exact  facts  about  this  are  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  outsider  certainly  does, 
it  is  alleged  that  certain  contracts  of  concessions 
were  secured  from  Corea,  which  at  that  time  was 
an  independent  power,  by  the  Eussians  for  timber 
cutting  on  the  Yalu  and  that  this  aroused  the 
apprehensions  and  ire  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  said 
that  the  Czar  and  the  Grand  Dukes  were  interested 
in  these  concessions,  and  that  they  were  warned 
by  disinterested  officials  that  this  would  lead  to 
war.  Both  sides  have  given  their  accounts  of  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. Both  claim  to  have  been  right,  and  it  is  clear 
that  both  thought  they  had  rights  and  interests  in 
southern  Manchuria  which  they  regarded  as  of  vital 
importance.  Back  of  it  all,  both  doubtless  wanted 
i.ianchuria- — the  Eussians  because  it  was  traversed 
by  their  railroads  and  abounded  in  vast  stretches 
of  wild  and  uncultivated  lands.  Japan  wanted  it 
neutralized  as  a  protection  to  Corea,  in  which  she 
claimed  paramount   interests. 

Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  Japan  sougTit  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  Eussia  but  failed.  It  is  even 
said  semi-offieially  that  while  the  concert  of  the 
nations  was  still  unbroken,  Japan  made  proposi- 
tions to  Eussia  looking  to  a  friendly  alliance,  but 
this  was  rejected.  Just  what  the  terms  of  this 
proposition  were  is  not  known  further  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Japanese  pamphlet  issued  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Presumably,  it 
was  something  more  than  asked  for  therein.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  an  alliance  more  or  less  close  and 
complete. 

But  whatever  it  was,  when  it  was  rejected  the 
Japanese  turned  toward  Great  Britain,  who  received 
them  with  open  arms.  A  treaty  of  alliance  and 
friendship  was  signed,  by  which  each  power  agreed 
to  help  the  other  in  any  war  in  which  it  might  find 
itself  engaged  with  more  than  one  power. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  January  30,  1902,  and 
became  known  to  the  world  about  March  Ist  fol- 
lowing. That  it  broke  the  concert  of  the  powers 
cannot  now  be  doubted.  It  changed  the  situation 
materially  and  made  it  certain  that  war  would 
follow  at  no  distant  date.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
believed  by  the  people  who  do  not  yield  to  their 
sympathies  that  but  for  this  treaty  Japan  would 
not  have  begun  war  when  she  did.  If  this  is  so 
it  is  evident  that  the  responsibility  therefor  must 
rest  equally  on  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  that 
in  the  end  the  consequences  will  probably  be  di- 
vided between  them  according  to  the  vulnerabil- 
ity and  the  power  of  Eussia. 

On  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr.  Tower, 
dated  March  1,  1902,  it  is  certain  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  but  feared  it  would  lead  to  further 
complications. 

This  declaration  was  followed  March  16,  1902, 
by  a  joint  notification  of  Eussia  and  France  to  the 
United  States  that  while  the  preliminary  declara- 
tions of  the  secret  treaty  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  were  considered  as  an  affirmation  of 
the  essential  principles  which  Eussia  and  France 
had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
their  own  policy  and  considered  as  a  guaranty  of 
their  special  interests  in  the  Far  East,  it  was 
naturally  enough  made  the  occasion  of  an  omnious 
warning  through  us  to  the  world  that  "the  ag- 
gressive action  of  third  powers  or  renewed  dis- 
turbances in  China"  would  justify  the  two  "allied 
Governments"    in    reserving    to    themselves    "th« 
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right  eventually  to  deviae  snitable  mean*  to  in- 
sure their  protection." 

On  April  8,  1902,  perhaps  in  ignorance  of  the 
treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  or  its  full 
significance,  Russia  and  China  signed  the  treaty 
previously  mentioned,  which  provided  for  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  Russian  forces  from  Man- 
churia in  three  successive  movements  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years.  On  the  representation  of 
other  nations,  mainly  the  United  States,  this  was 
shortened  into  an  agreement  to  complete  the  with- 
drawal within  one  year. 

But  both  of  these  agreements  contained  a  pro- 
viso which  the  critics  of  Russia  seldom  mention. 
It  gave  clear  and  explicit  warning  that  the  agree- 
ment would  be  carried  out  only  on  the  proviso: 
"That  no  disturbance  should  arise,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  other  powers  should  not  prevent  it." 

Just  when  Russia  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  is  not  known,  bnt  it  must  have  been  about 
March  1,  1902,  or  about  the  time  we  discovered  it. 

At  all  events,  her  policy  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  chaiige  about  that  time.  This  change  was  fairly 
foreshadowed  in  the  joint  notice  of  March  16, 
1902,  to  the  United  States,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  did  not  prevent  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment with  China,  however,  much  later  developments 
may  have  prevented  its  execution. 

BnaaU's  Action  Too   Slow. 

No  one  can  read  the  documents  contained  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  times  without 
perceiving  that  Russia  was  not  only  reluctant,  but 
slow  in  withdrawing  her  forces.  It  is  alleged  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  do  so  at  all.  It  is  charged 
that  she  is  generally  treacherous  and  unreliable. 
It  is  certain  that  she  has  never  put  forth  any  de- 
tailed explanation  of  her  plans  or  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  has 
never  withdrawn  her  repeated  declarations  in  favor 
of  the  "open  door"  policy,  which  it  should  be  ob- 
served again  does  not  mean  "free  trade,"  bnt 
"equal  trade  opportunities"  for  all  nations  in  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

This  is  a  sound  position.  It  is  a  sound  principle 
of  international  comity.  It  is  what  our  Govern- 
ment has  always  stood  for.  It  is  what  we  stand 
for  now  and  what  we  should  hereafter  stand  for, 
bnt  what  influence  the  conclusion  of  the  war  now 
in  progress  will  have  upon  it  no  one  can  say.  One 
man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's. 

TttrxltoTlal  Inherltenee  of  the  War. 
In  order,  however,  that  this  sound  principle  shall 
be  carried  into  effect  it  is  important  to  fix  a 
date  which  shall  raark  the  epoch  or  the  condition 
of  affairs  from  which  it  shall  run.  It  is  understood 
that  our  Oovemment  still  stands  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  territorial  entity  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, but  from  what  date  shall  we  count  t  It  is 
understood  that  we,  along  with  the  other  continen- 
tal powers,  stand  for  the  status  quo  ante.  Is  that 
to  date  from  the  end  of  the  Japan-Chinese  war,  or 
from  the  close  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  or  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  Japan-Russian  war,  or  must  the 
world  accept  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  Japan- 
Russian  wart  Manifestly  Japan  will  claim  and 
stand  out  for  the  latter.  Who  can  say  that  she 
ought  not  to  do  sot  The  continental  powers  prac- 
tically united,  as  I  have  shown,  in  insisting  that  she 
should  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  mainland  after 
she  had  vanquished  China.  Will  they  dare  do  so 
after  she  has  vanquished  Russiaf  And  if  they  do, 
will  Japan  yield,  as  she  did  before — or  will  she 
stand  for  the  uti  posseditis  and  defy  the  world  in 


behalf  of  her  right  to  hold  what  she  has  conquered  t 
In  the  first  case  the  allies  had  the  concurrence,  if 
not  the  actual  backing,  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
second  case  Japan  will  doubtless  have  the  backing 
of  that  power.  In  the  first  case  the  Afrit  was 
coaxed  back  into  its  bottle.  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  second  case  it  can  either  be  coaxed  or 
driven  backt 

I  confess  I  do  not  know.  But  the  conditions  are 
now  different,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the 
settlement  must  also  be  different. 

How  the  present  war  is  to  end,  or  when  it  will 
end,  I  cannot  presume  to  say.  No  man  knows. 
There  are  ominous  outgivings  in  regard  to  ter- 
ritorial and  money  indemnities,  neither  of  which 
is  without  precedent  in  the  experience  of  the 
modem  world.  Nations  in  such  matters  are  pre- 
sumed to  do  what  they  can  do,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Japanese  should  not  be  expected  to  follow 
their  own  precedent.  They  exacted  both  a  ter- 
ritorial and  a  money  indemnity,  and,  besides,  in- 
sisted upon  certain  commercial  advantages  from 
China.  Why  should-  they  not  insist  upon  ■tmlUT 
terms  from  Rnssiat 

I  can  see  no  reason  under  the  circumstance*  why 
they  should  not.  They  will  probably  stay  on  the 
continent  this  time,  come  what  may.  And  this 
makes  a  permanent  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  eastern  Asia.  It  brings  about  a  state  of 
"unstable  equilibrium."  It  inaugurates  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  becomes  an 
encouragement  to  every  Asiatic  people.  It  means 
Asia  for  the  Asiatics.  It  means  that  the  white 
man  is  no  longer  to  dominate.  It  means  that  the 
period  of  spoliation  has  come  to  an  end.  It  means 
that  Japan  is  awake.  It  means  that  China  must 
also  awake,  and  that  the  two  will  awaken  all 
Asiatic  mankind. 

YeUow  Peru  la  Real. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  Tcllow  Peril  is  a 
myth  which  might  be  ignored,  and  this  was  a  rea- 
sonable view  so  long  as  the  yellow  races  remained 
separate  and  without  a  leader.  But  the  triumph 
of  the  Japanese  in  1895  settled  that.    Their  triumph 
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over  the  Kussians  confirms  and  emphasizes  it.  It 
makes  Japan  the  hegemon — the  ruling  people  of 
the  Asiatic  races,  and  will  surely  turn  every  element 
of  discontentment  in  Asia  toward  her  for  instruc- 
tion and  guidance. 

In  her  last  war,  as  well  as  her  first,  she  was 
doubtless  fighting  for  what  she  conceived  to  be 
her  own  permanent  and  paramount  interests,  the 
conservation  of  her  own  possessions  and  independ- 
ence, and  for  an  outlet  for  her  overflow  popula- 
tion. But  in  her  last  war  she  was  also  fighting  for 
China — for  her  territorial  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity. And,  except  in  so  far  as  she  must  violate 
that  herself,  she  must  be  expected  to  do  what  she 
can  to  make  that  good,  as  against  Russia  at  least. 

And  will  this  task  not  impose  upon  her  the 
task  of  showing  the  Chinese  how  to  modernize  and 
reorganize  their  government — how  to  develop  the 
untold  resources  of  that  empire — how  to  build  rail- 
roads, open  mines,  erect  furnaces,  rolling  mills  and 
factories — how  to  levy,  collect  and  administer  taxes 
— how  to  organize  and  administer  armies  and 
navies — how  to  run  an  honest  and  efiicient  govern- 
ment— in  short,  how  to  do  all  the  things  the 
Japanese   have   themselves   learned  to   do   so   wellf 

This  means  an  economic  revolution  for  China. 
It  means  a  new  epoch  in  that  empire.  It  means  an 
end  of  the  old — a  commencement  of  the  new. 

The  military  consequences  of  all  this  are  doubt- 
less remote,  but  the  economic,  the  commercial,  the 
financial  consequences  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede the  military  consequences,  are  near  at  hand. 
The  Japanese,  having  shown  themselves  adepts  in 
all  such  matters,  and  that  they  need  no  longer 
stand  in  awe  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  may  well 
insist  on  taking  the  leading  part  in  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  China.  This  means 
that  the  European,  who  is  at  best  interloper  and 
a  middleman,  will  be  dispensed  with  in  China  as 
he  has  been  in  Japan.  It  means  that  Japan,  which 
has  an  overflow  of  population  which  lives  frugally 
and  works  for  low  wages,  will  furnish  all  the  manu- 
factured articles  China  cannot  produce  herself. 
But,'  above  all,  it  means  that  occupation  will  be 
found  for  the  countless  millions  of  frugal,  indus- 
trious Chinamen  in  work  of  which  they  have  no 
conception  at  present. 

If  any  one  here  present  doubts  that  this  correct- 
ly outlines  the  future  of  Eastern  Asia,  let  him  re- 
call the  conversation  between  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Count  Ito  as  set  forth  in  the  protocol  to  the  Japan- 
ese-Chinese treaty  of  Shimoneseki,  which  closed  the 
Japan-China  war.  He  will  there  find  it  set  forth 
in  substance  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
yellow  races  of  Asia  should  stand  together  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  races  of  Europe. 
If  he  still  doubts  that  the  Japanese  will  not  take 
up  the  task  of  guiding  China  in  the  work  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  regeneration,  let  him  read  the 
"Awakening  of  Japan,"  by  Okakura  Kakuzo. 

Even  America  Encroaches. 

If  he  still  thinks  that  China  is  not  really  awaken- 
ing or  that  she  is  not  certain  to  set  up  in  business 
for  herself  and  start  in  earnest  upon  the  march  of 
modern  progress,  let  him  read  the  "Letters  of  a 
Chinese  Oificial,"  or  my  little  book  on  China. 

If  he  imagines  that  all  this  may  take  place  with- 
out effecting  us,  let  him  reflect  that  although  we 
have  despoiled  her  of  no  land  and  now  stand  for 
her  territorial  integrity,  we,  in  common  with  every 
other  power  that  had  a  missionary  or  a  merchant  in 
China,  or  could  send  a  soldier  to  participate  in  the 
capture  and  plunder  of  her  capital,  have  wrested 
from   her   and   still   hold   on   to   an   indemnity   far 


in  excess  of  any  damage  sustained  or  actual  ex- 
pense incurred  by  us. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  returned 
our  share  of  the  found  taken  from  Japan  many 
years  ago  on  account  of  the  Shimonoseki  affair, 
or  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  return  to  China  all 
that  we  unjustly  took  from  her  at  the  end  of  the 
Boxer  war.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  make 
restitution  in  the  second  as  we  did  in  the  first  case, 
and  I  believe  we  will — but  our  skirts  are  not  yet 
clear. 

And  now  one  word  as  to  the  peace  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  Let  us  hope  in  the  interest  of  all  man- 
kind, and  particularly  of  themselves,  that  it  is 
near  at  hand,  and  that  it  will  be  permanent.  To 
this  end  it  should  be  equally  fair  and  just  to  the  be- 
ligeronts,  as  well  as  to  all  others  concerned.  It 
should  respect  and  guarantee  the  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative entity  of  Corea  as  well  as  of  China. 
While  it  should  at  the  same  time  provide  a  place 
for  the  overflow  population  of  Japan  without  dis- 
placement of  any  other  people,  it  should  permit  an 
outlet  from  Siberia  to  an  ice  free  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Above  all,  it  should  provide  and  secure  the 
equal  right  of  all  nations  for  trade  with  every 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  it  existed  before 
either  the  Japan-Chinese  or  the  Japan-Russian  war. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  while  1 
have  had  for  twenty  years  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  genuine  quality  of  Japanese  civilization,  and 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  enterprise  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  Japanese  people,  I  have  felt  that 
their  true  policy  was  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  refrain  from  adventures  and 
encroachments  on  the  continental  mainland.  I  feel 
now,  notwithstanding  their  victories,  that  they  have 
started  upon  a  course  the  end  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee. 

While  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the  terms,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  peace  under  the  conditions  which  I 
have  indicated  is  possible.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
I  think  it  probable.  The  actual  settlement,  when- 
ever it  comes,  must  necessarily  depend  mainly  upon 
the  belligerents  themselves,  but  that  the  conse- 
quences will  more  or  less  seriously  affect  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  every  civilized  nation  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
world  in  its  rush  to  furnish  Japan  with  money  to 
carry  on  the  war  is  doing  what  it  can  to  strengthen 
her  hands  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 

Finally,  while  our  interests  in  the  Far  East,  as 
I  have  shown,  are  mainly  commercial,  it  is  conceive- 
able  that  through  our  control  of  the  Philippines  and 
our  participitation  in  the  indemnity  of  the  Boxer 
outrages  they  may  become  political.  But  whether 
commercial  or  political  or  both,  they  certainly  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  at  no  time  since  our  inde- 
pendance  has  our  Government  ever  been  under  a 
greater  or  more  imperative  obligation  than  it  is 
now  to  maintain  that  strict  and  impartial  neu- 
trality between  the  belligerents  and  the  Powers 
immediately  concerned,  which  is  the  central  doc- 
trine  of   our   diplomacy. 


A  Poor  Orphan  Boy. 

Postmaster  Willcox  has  a  friend  who  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  only  son.  One  day  his  mother  heard 
him  sliding  down  the  banisters  of  the  front  stairs 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

The  little  fellow  thought  a  moment  and  then 
said:  "I  am  making  a  pair  of  pants  for  a  poor 
orphan  boy. ' ' — New  York  Times. 
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CAN    HE    KEEP    THE    UD    ONf 

— Chicago   Chronicle. 

[Apropos    of    the    Recent    Efforts    to    Enforce    the 
Sunday^   Cloaing  Laws   in   St.   Lonis.] 
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Are  the  Jews  Too  Clannish? 


CARL  SCHURZ  ISSUES  A  WARNING  AGAINST  SEGREGATION, 
A  PHILADELPHIA  RABBI  LOOKS  UPON  THE  ZIONIST  MOVE- 
MENT AS  A  RADICAL  REACTION,  AND  A  JEWISH  INVASION 
ALARMS  YANKEES. 


With  the  anti- Jewish  prejudice  in  Rus- 
sia and  with  the  great  influx  of  peasant  Jews 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States  at  its 
height,  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism  seems 
suddenly  to  have  got  its  first  voice  in  Amer- 
ica. Curiously  enough,  too,  the  voice  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Jews  themselves,  various  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  race  hav- 
ing assumed  to  discuss  the  question  of  so- 
called  Jewish  clannishness  and  to  warn  the 
race  against  practising  in  the  New  World 
the  habits  of  life  which  have  led  to  ostra- 
cism in  the  old.  That  there  is  any  serious 
danger  of  a  race  antagonism  is  not  presumed, 
but  the  apparent  popularity  of  such  move- 
ments as  Zionism  leads  to  cautious  appre- 
hension among  those  most  concerned. 


JEWISH  HrVASION  AIlABMS  yaneses. 


Berkshire  Farmers  TTnite  to  Keep  Their  Land  Out 
of  Hands  of  Prosperous  Colonists. 

Under  the  protection  of  racial  philan- 
thropy, there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
the  Jews  emigrating  from  Europe  to 
America  to  gather  in  groups  and  to  live 
with  comsiderable  exclusiveness.  An  in- 
stance of  the  kind  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing press  dispatch: 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — Farmers  in  the  town  of  Sanders- 
field,  in  the  southeast  end  of  Berkshire  County,  held 
a  meeting  last  week  to  determine  what  could  be 
done  to  stop  the  invasion  of  Hebrews.  They  signed 
an  agreement  not  to  sell  their  farms  without  first 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Yankee  grangers  and  offer- 
ing their  land  for  what  the  Jews  will  give. 

The  Jewish  colony  has  bought  up  land  all  about 
that  town,  and  now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred 
persons.  At  first  the  appearance  of  Jews  did  not 
excite  any  unrest.  They  obtained  options  on  poor 
farms  and  bought  them  at  a  low  figure.  Others 
followed,  and  one  by  one  better  places  were  made 


over  to  Jewish  owners.  They  organized  schools, 
built  a  synagogue,  and  the  colony  continued  to 
grow. 

Where  the  Yankee  farmers  had  given  their  at- 
tention to  tilling  the  soil  the  Jews  turned  to  farm- 
ing on  other  and  more  profitable  lines.  They  be- 
gan raising  poultry,  which  was  shipped  on  the 
community  plan  to  New  York.  They  gave  shop- 
keepers offense  against  the  Hebrews  and  the  ag- 
itation began. 

So  strong  has  grown  the  feeling  that  Jews  now 
have  to  buy  their  farms  through  real  estate  dealers 
in  Winsted  and  Great  Barrington,  as  the  farm-own- 
ers will  not  sell  to  Jews  and  make  stipulations  a- 
gaxnst  the  race,  so  that  often  the  farms  are  trans- 
ferred several  times  by  arrangement  before  they 
are  finally  deeded  to  their  purchasers. 

Besides  raising  fowl  the  Jews  have  cultivated 
the  wild  black  and  huckle  berries,  gathered  chest- 
nuts for  miles  about,  shipped  carloads  of  laurel 
and  spruce  to  New  York  decorators,  and  are  show- 
ing the  old-time  Yankee  farmers  a  new  way  of  mak- 
ing their  hillside  farms  pay.  Some  of  the  remain- 
ing farmers  are  surrounded  by  Jewish  neighbors 
and  complain  that  they  will  now  be  obliged  to  sell. 

All  of  the  farms  are  paid  for  in  cash,  which  has 
leu  to  the  belief  that  the  colony  is  backed  either 
by  a  syndicate  or  some  philanthropist. — New  York 
World. 


ADVISES   JEWS   TO   BE   LESS   OLANKISH 


Would  Lessen  Pretext  for  Anti-Semitic  Feeling,  saya 
Carl  Schurz. 

The  strongest  of  the  warnings  against 
clannishness  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Jewish-Americans,  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz,  who  has  received  as  many  of  the 
honors  of  his  adopted  country  as  can  well 
fall  to  one  man.  Said  the  newspapers  in  re- 
porting Mr.  Schurz 's  address : 

Uarl  Schurz  made  an  address  to  the  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Alliance  re- 
cently in  which  he  advised  the  Jews  to  be  less 
clannish.  If  this  advice  were  followed,  the  pre- 
text— there  was  no  reason — for  anti-Semitic  feeling 
would  be  lessened. 

It  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Schurz  in 
public  for  some  time.  He  was  introduced  by  Isidor 
Straus,    and   was    greeted    enthusiastically    by   the 
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large  audience.     Among  other  things  he  aaid: 

It  is  natural  that,  in  a  City  like  New  York, 
where  there  are  700,000  Jewi,  the  immigrant  pop- 
ulation should  wish  to  preserve  the  institutions 
which  guarantee  their  liberty.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  office  of  how  best  to  carry 
this  wish  into  effect  was  brought  with  them  from 
toe  lands  left  by  them.  They  are  in  a  new  world, 
whose  peculiarities  are  but  little  known,  and  where 
their  vision  is  apt  to  b«  distorted  unless  the  safe- 
guard of  enlightment  is  thrown  about  them.  They 
may  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  shortest 
way  to  wealth,  no  matter  what  the  taking  of  it  in- 
volved, is  the  best.  It  is  my  desire  to  impress  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  part  you  have  to  play 
is  to  inculcate  in  them  the  Knowledge  of  ethical 
noneaty. 

' '  I  wish  to  say  a  solemn  word  to  the  Jews.  Peo- 
ple so  situated  as  you  are  are  apt  to  become  elan- 
nisu,  to  regard  certain  interests  as  their  particu- 
lar interests.  I  know,  for  my  people  have  that 
tendency.  The  less  the  Jews  think  that  they  have 
separate  interests  in  any  community  the  greater 
will  be  their  influence  in  that  community,  the 
greater  their  power  for  good.  It  is  not  to  b« 
wonaered  at  that  strangers,  in  a  strange  land, 
should  be  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  appeals 
ot  a  demagogue.  Let  every  one  of  yon  remember 
that  the  very  first  thing  a  citizen  has  to  do  is  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  he  believes  to  be  right 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  it  re- 
gardless of  all  else. 

"Jnst  a  word,  in  closing  as  to  Anti-Semitism — a 
point  upon  which  I  have  been  requested  to  touch 
by  your  President.  Anti-Semitism  is  one  of  the 
saddest,  most  contemptible,  cowardly  operations 
ot  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  sentiment  from  which 
you  have  suffered  in  the  old  world.  It  is  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  altogether  lacking  in  this  coun- 
try. Let  me  say.  to  you  that  the  less  the  Jew 
holds  himself  aloof,  both  in  the  political  and  social 
worlds,  from  those  about  him,  the  less  reason — 
nay,  I  will  not  say  reason,  for  there  can  be  none, 
but  the  less  pretext  there  will  be  for  the  existence 
of  the  Anti-Semitic  feeling.  If  yon  wish  to  dis- 
arm it,  make  .>,  apparent  that  the  highest  aim  of 
the  Jew  is  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  among 
whom  he  lives,  and  the  land  which  shelters  him." — 
^ew   York   Tunes. 


ZIONISM    A    KACKWABO    STEP 


Babbl    of    Kenesetli    Israel    Takes    Issne    Squarely 
With  ZangwiU. 

Much  oppositioD  to  the  proposed  return 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  has  been  heard  ever 
since  the  movement  was  first  suggested,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  the  protest  has  been 
based  upon  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
foster  a  reactionary  trait,  and  that  in  the 
end  it  is  likely  to  result  to  the  infinite  detri- 
ment of  the  race.    Said  a  recent  dispatch : 

Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskoof  recently  criticised 
Zionism  as  an  ill-advised  attempt  as  a  remedy  for 
anti-Semetieism.  In  the  course  of  a  sermon  de- 
livered at  the  Keneseth  Israel  Synagogue  he  took 
issue  with  the  teachings  of  Israel  Zangwill,  and 
toid  his  followers  that  the  desire  of  the  Zionists 


to  establish  a  new  Hebrew  republic  in  Palestine 
would  come  to  nothing. 

The  entire  Zionistic  propoganda  he  cited  as  a 
backward  move  on  the  part  of  his  race,  and  said 
that  the  anti-Semetic  problem  would  never  be 
solved  by  the  race  "taking  to  its  heels"  and  flee- 
ing  from    civilization. 

Rabbi  Kranskopf  advised  that  the  Hebrews  stick 
to  their  religion,  but  live  as  do  others  outside  of  the 
synagogue.  "Let  the  flag  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lives  be  his  only  flag,"  be  said;  "his  country's 
interests  be  his  only  national  interests;  his  coun- 
try's welfare  the  goal  of  all  his  patriotism." 

Rabbi  Kranskopf  attended  the  recent  lecture  at 
which  Zangwill  pleaded  for  the  colonization  of 
Uganda,  East  Africa  and  of  Zangwill 's  arguments, 
the  anti-Semetic  problem,  and  its  cure,  he  said 
in  part: 

Took  lasns  With  Zangwill. 

"Mr.  Zangwill  made  it  too  apparent  that  he  also 
belongs  to  that  school  of  physicians  who  believe 
that  the  only  radical  cure  of  the  Jewish  question 
lies  in  Jews  leaving,  en  masse,  whatever  country 
they  happen  to  inhabit,  even  the  most  liberal;  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ever  converting  the  non- 
Jew  to  a  proper  treatment  of  the  Jew;  that  nothing 
except  a  universal  exodus  will  ever  lessen  the 
prejudices  and  hatreds  of  the  non-Jewish  world 
toward  the  Jew. 

' '  It  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  upon  Zangwill 
or  upon  other  Zionistic  leaders  that  there  are  better 
things  than  taking  to  his  heels  that  the  Jew  can  do 
to  overcome  the  millennial  old  curse  of  anti-Semit- 
ism. For  thousands  of  years  the  Jew  has  aaked 
for  brotherly  treatment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  his  answer  has  been 
that  he  is  not  deserving  of  it,  that  he  is  religiously 
peculiar  and  arrogant,  socially  clannish,  racially 
unassimilativc,  nationally  unpatriotic,  economically 
non-productive. 

Orltieises  Prejudices. 

' '  With  a  unaminity  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
non-Jew  accounts  for  his  dislike  of  the  Jew,  the 
Jew  has  charged  it  to  the  non-Jew's  religious  preju- 
dice, to  racial  aversion,  to  national  intolerance  of 
the  stranger,  to  economic  hatred  of  him  who,  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  proves  himself  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

"For  many  dark  and  painful  centuries  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  even  at  the  present  time,  the 
Jew  chose  a  mode  of  following  his  religious  faith, 
and  of  living  his  social  life,  that  could  but  show 
him  in  a  most  unfavorable  light,  that  could  but 
kindle  prejudice,  and  draw  hatred  and  contempt  up- 
on him.  Wherever  he  settled,  there  he  allowed  an 
artificially  created  minutiae  of  ceremonies  and  ritas 
and  observances  and  customs  to  enforce  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  his  fellowmen  of  other  faiths. 

"Unlike  other  people  who  adapted  the  customs 
and  manners  and  habits,  the  speech,  diet  and  dress, 
of  the  nations  among  whom  they  settled,  though 
continuing  true  to  their  own  faith,  the  Jew  made 
his  religion  to  control  and  to  restrict  his  every  re- 
lationship of  life. 

"Some  of  the  most  trivial  and  harmless  relation- 
ships of  life  fell  under  the  ban  of  his  religion,  and 
shut  him  out  from  association  with  his  fellow- 
men.  What  others  could  wear,  he  could  not  wear, 
what  others  could  eat,  he  could  not  eat.  What 
others  could  enjoy,  he  could  not  enjoy.  Everywhere 
he  demanded  exceptional  treatment,  special  ex- 
emptions and  provisions,  separate  schools,  separate 
courts,  separate  rules  and  regulations. 
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Should  Not  Flee  Away. 

"What  can  be  clearer,  therefore,  than  that  a 
radical  cure  of  the  disease  of  anti-Semitism  does 
not  lie  in  the  Jew's  taking  to  his  heels  and  fleeing 
back  to  Zion.  Even  if  Palestine  were  to  extend 
a  welcome  to  him,  only  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
bulk  of  the  Jews  would  remain  where  they  are,  and 
■would  continue  to  suffer  as  before.  And  those 
that  shall  have  joined  the  exodus,  and  that  shall 
continue  their  present  mode  of  religious  life  will 
soon  encounter  in  their  new  home  the  hatred  that 
has  cursed  their  existence  in  their  former  homes. 

' '  Not  in  Zionism,  but  in  rationalism,  lies  the  cure 
of  anti-Semetism.  Not  in  the  doctrines  of  Herzl 
or  Nordau  or  Zangwill,  but  in  the  teachings  of  Gei- 
ger  and  Einhorn  and  Wise  lies  the  possibility  of 
the  Jew's  eliminating  his  contributory  share  from 
tiie  world's  Jew-hating  disease.  Let  him  free  him- 
self from  a  religious  ceremonial  and  ritual  that  sep- 
arates him  from  his  fellowman,  and  that  drives 
him  into  a  ghetto  of  his  own  creation.  Let  him  free 
himself  from  the  chimera  of  a  Messiah  who  will 
as  little  come  in  the  future  as  he  has  come  in  the 
past. 

"Bid  Himself  of  Delusion." 

' '  Let  him  rid  himself  of  the  delusion  of  a  return 
to  Palestine,  that  cannot  offer  him  half  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization  that  he  now  enjoys.  Let 
him  worship  in  his  synagogue  in  accordance  with 
his  convictions,  as  other  peoples  follow  their  religion 
in  churches  of  their  own.  But  outside  of  his  syn- 
agogue let  him  live  and  strive  as  do  other  people. 
Let  the  flag  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  be 
his  only  flag,  his  country's  interests  be  his  only 
national  interests,  his  country's  welfare  the  goal 
of  all  his  patriotism. 

' '  Instead  of  sending  commissions  to  Uganda  to 
discover  whether  Eastern  Africa  can  oflfer  a  peace- 
ful haven  to  persecuted  Jews,  let  him  send  com- 
missions to  his  brethern  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  and  into  the 
ghettoes  of  the  United  States  and  England,  to  bring 
to  them  the  message  of  the  broader  faith,  the  larger 
vision,  the  clearer  insight  into  his  real  needs  and 
true  salvation. 

"Instead  of  entreating  Emperor  or  Czar,  Sultan 
or  Pope,  for  the  opening  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
on  which  both  Christian  and  Mohammedan  have 
sacred  claims,  let  him  plead  with  them  for  a  more 
cordial  and  fraternal  relationship  of  non-Jew  to- 
wards Jew,  even  as  he  pleads  with  Jew  for  a  more 
cordial  and  fraternal  relationship  towards  non- 
Jew. 

"Let  the  Jew  do  this,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
01  Zionism  or  any  other  ism  looking  to  the  trans- 
portation of  Jews  to  foreign  lands.  A  hundred 
Zions  and  Ugandas  will  ojJen  their  gates  to  Jews 
in  their  own  native  lands.  Degree  by  degree  the 
bands  of  prejudice  and  hatred  will  loosen  their  hold 
on  Jew  and  non-Jew.  The  vexing  Jewish  question 
will  be  solved.  The  world  will  be  cured  of  anti- 
Semitism. — Philadelphia   Inquirer. 


MANY-SIDED    JACOB    H.    SCHIFF 


Shrewd  Financier,  Great  Philanthropist,  Patron  of 
Art,  Prominent  in  Civic  Affairs. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Lawson  paid  a  most 
glowing    tribute    to    the    public    spirit    and 


philanthropic  disposition  of  an  eminent  Jew- 
ish merchant,  Mr.  Lewissohn.  Recently 
there  has  come  into  the  press  an  unusual 
interest  in  another  eminent  Jew  whose  public 
spirit  has  placed  him  in  a  unique  position — 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  The  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Schiff  mingles  with  the  Gentile  portion 
of  the  community  stands  in  bold  contrast  to 
the  exclusiveness  against  which  Mr.  Schurz 
issued  his  warning.  Said  the  New  York 
World : 

In  any  list  of  the  twenty  richest  men  in  New 
York  the  name  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  would  find 
a  place.  Likewise,  in  any  reckoning  of  the  city's 
dozen  most  charitable  or  most  publictspirited  citi- 
zens it  would  enter.  If  one  were  to  tell  off  on  the 
fingers  of  a  hand  the  five  greatest  financial  pow- 
ers of  Wall  street,  the  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Schiff  is  the  head,  would 
be  placed  no  lower  than  third.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  his  own  personality,  Mr. 
Schiff  is  interesting  among  the  men  who  manage 
business   affairs   of   vast   extent   and   moment. 

Newspaper  readers  know  Jacob  H.  Schiff  chiefly 
as  a  name,  a  name  that  stands  for  public  service 
cheerfully  rendered  out  of  time  as  valuable  by  the 
dollar  standard  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  country. 
On  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  and  now  the  Committee  of  Nine,  he  has. 
brought  his  sound  judgment  and  long  study  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  municipality  to  the  task 
ot  improving  the  condition  of  New  York.  As  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  important  committees  he  has  labored  for 
the  commercial  upbuilding  of  the  city  as  zealously 
as  for  its  political  betterment.  As  an  intelligent 
giver  to  charitable  objects,  particularly  to  those  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  his  own  race,  he  has  done  as 
much  as  any  man  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  and  suffering  poor.  He  is  a  prominent 
supporter  of  many  movements  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  education  and  culture,  a  director  of  the 
Opera  Company,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
history,  the  American  Geographical  Society  and  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society.  He  has  encouraged 
particularly  the  study  of  Semitic  literature,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  himself  is  deeply  versed.  He 
founded  the  Semitic  Museum  at  Harvard  and  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  given  a  fund 
of  $10,000  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the 
purchase  of  a  Semitic  library. 

As  Wall  Street  Knows  Him. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  Mr.  Schiff,  and  that 
not  the  least  interesting,  for  it  presents  the  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  whom  Wall  street  knows.  He  is  a  flnan- 
cial  strategist,  a  director  of  those  great  movements 
beside  which  the  ordinary  street  flurries  and  the 
raids  of  professional  operators  are  no  more  than 
eddies  and  cross-currents  in  a  main  stream.  He  is 
financial  minister  to  the  great  impersonal  power 
known  as  Standard  Oil,  as  well  as  to  such  con- 
structive financiers  as  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  Penn- 
sylvania magnates  and  the  Goulds.  He  is  the  field 
marshal  of  a  vast  dollar  army  made  up  of  many 
divisions  and  battalions  and  separate  command  and 
in  this  age  it  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  financial 
wing  who  is  likely  to  determine  the  success  or  fail- 
ure  of   any  great   contest,   whether  it   be   for  the 
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control  of  half  of  Asia  or  for  a  transeontinental 
railway. 

A  natural  query  u  how  Mr.  Sebiff  came  to  b«  the 
head  of  a  banking  firm  which  does  not  carry  hi* 
name  in  its  official  title.  The  Buperfieial  an*wer  ia, 
' '  by  marriage. ' '  The  real  answer  i«  "  by  ability, ' ' 
for  the  great  Hebrew  families,  which  are  also  suc- 
cessful business  organizations,  select  their  leaders 
by  the  shrewd,  common-sense  system,  the  Rothschild 
system,  of  free  competition  between  their  members, 
in  which  seniority  or  relationship  plays  the  smallest 
part. 

Though  so  ardent  and  public-spirited  an  American 
Mr.  Schiif  is  not  of  American  nativity.  He  was 
born  in  the  old  German  town  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main  in  1847.  Eighteen  years  later,  after  receiv- 
ing the  education  of  the  thorough  Qerman  schools, 
he  came  to  New  York  to  make  his  career,  beginning 
as  a  bank  clerk. 

The  elder  generation  of  Wall  street  remembers 
him  as  the  junior  partner  of  the  modest  banking 
and  brokerage  Arm  of  Badge^  Schiff  k  Company, 
which  conducted  a  small  business  for  the  decade 
preceding  1875.  The  firm  went  out  of  business  in 
the  latter  year,  when  Mr.  Schiff  married  Miss 
Teresa  Loeb,  daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb,  the  then 
head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  and  became  a 
younger  member  of  that  firm. 

Few  who  read  these  lines  ever  heard  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  tc  Co.,  except  as  bankers.  If  we  travel  back 
half  a  century  and  more,  however,  and  westward  as 
far  as  Cincinnati,  we  find  the  same  firm  conducting 
the  business  of  a  small  clothing  establishment  in 
that  city.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  rise  of  the 
clothing-house  does  not  constitute  an  exceptional 
story.  The  partners  were  clever  merchants,  in- 
satiable in  their  desire  for  more  business,  frugal  in 
their  habits,  and  giving  unremitting  attention  to 
the  details  of  close  buying  and  rapid  selling.  As 
their  business  grew  in  volume  they  progressed  from 
the  retail  to  the  wholesale  line,  established  broad 
connections  and  acquired  splendid  credit. 

They  made  frequent  trips  to  New  York  in  connec- 
tion with  their  heavy  purchases.  They  became  ac- 
quainted and  reached  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
great  mercantile  and  financial  houses  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Their  firm  became  almost  as  well  known  m 
New  York  as  in  the  West,  and  a  Kuhn-Loeb  order 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  collateral  as  far  above 
anspieion  as  a  gold  bond. 

Meanwhile  they  were  making  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  task  of  finding  good  investments  for 
their  profits  became  more  and  more  important  until 
it  occupied  practically  the  entire  attention  of  Mr. 
Loeb.  What  bad  been  a  side  issue  became  the  chief 
enterprise,  and  the  connections  formed  in  the  utili- 
zation of  their  large  sums  of  ready  money  made  the 
brm  more  a  banking-house  than  a  clothing-house, 
until  the  latter  business  was  given  up  entirely  for 
the  former  and  the  firm  removed  to  the  financial 
capital. 

In  finance  and  in  New  York  its  growth  was  no 
leas  steady  than  that  which  it  had  experienced  in 
clothing  and  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Schiff,  brought  into 
the  firm  as  a  junior  member  by  marriage  with 
Miss  Loeb,  brought  to  it  experience  in  the  details 
of  banking  and  skill  in  its  larger  application.  He 
steadily  advanced  toward  the  command  of  its  af- 
fairs, until  in  1885  Mr.  Loeb  retired  and  he  became 
the  bead  of  the  firm. 

Gtanerosity  Tliat  Saved  Many  from  Rnin. 

Mr.   Schiff 's  work   for   his   firm   since   that   time 

has  been  to  extend,  to  solidify  and  to  build  a  vast 

superstructure  upon  the  foundations  laid  among  the 

modest    surroundings    of    the,  Cincinnati    clothing 


house.  He  has  established  connections  with  the 
financial  eapitals  of  Europe,  has  formed  alliances 
with  the  great  capitalists  and  users  of  money,  a  few 
of  whom  I  mentioned  some  paragraphs  back.  He 
has  furnished  them  not  only  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  but  with  his  sound  judgment  and  remarkable 
ability  to  see  not  merely  the  end  of  a  deal  but  the 
remotest  working  of  its  effects.  And,  doing  this,  he 
has  been  paid  the  market  rate  for  such  ability,  until 
his  personal  fortune  is  figured  at  $50,000,()00  or 
more,  while  the  power  and  influence  of  his  firm  ex- 
tend to  many  times  this  amount. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  what  may 
be  called  domestic  finance  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  rehabilitation 
and  the  development  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
way lines. 

The  quiet  banker,  however,  who  combined  Ger- 
man carefulness  with  American  enterprise,  bad 
looked  over  the  map  of  the  groat  West,  in  which  be 
saw  lying  the  great  future  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  discerned  there  possibilities  which  did  not 
stop  with  the  Union  Pacific,  although  that  could  be 
made  the  keystone  of  the  commercial  arch  which 
his  mind's  eye  saw  spanning  the  continent  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  He  knew  that  this 
great  territory  was  bound  to  develop,  that  properly 
organized  railroads  would  lead  to  its  development, 
and  that  the  control  of  the  railway  situation  in  the 
trans-Missouri  territory  would  be  of  tremendous 
power  and  profit. 

Accordingly,  in  January,  1897,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  announced  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  banking  house 
which  Mr.  Schiff  directs,  as  head  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion committee,  by  which  the  bankers  guaranteed  a 
minimum  bid  of  $46,574,000  for  the  Union  Pacific 
at  the  approaching  foreclosure  sale,  at  which  it  had 
been  predicted  there  would  be  no  bidders.  Shortly 
afterward  the  road  passed  under  the  hammer  into 
the  hands  of  Schiff,  Harriman  and  their  associates. 

Quietly  they  went  about  the  work.  Its  first  fruits 
were  seen  in  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
the  acquisition  of  great  holdings  of  Northern  Pa- 
cific preferred  stock,  and  in  unobtrusive  exten- 
sion of  the  Kuhn-Loeb  influence  to  an  important 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Atchison — the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Ke,  to  give  it  its  full  title.  The 
power  of  the  invaders  spread  during  two  years  and 
a  half  steadily,  swiftly,  silently.  It  seemed  likely 
that  they  would  occupy  and  control  the  whole  West- 
ern territory  without  a  struggle.  There  was  but  one 
obstacle  in  the  way,  but  that  obstacle  loomed  larger 
and  more  formidable  as  time  went<on. 

The  Old  Lion  of  the  North — James  J.  Hill,  a  great 
railroad  general  and  a  man  of  indomitable  will — 
had  pushed  two  thin  lines  of  steel  along  the  north- 
ern rim  of  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
had  named  them  the  Great  Northern.  The  road  was 
his  own  handiwork;  it  had  been  known  as  "Hill's 
folly"  when  he  was  building  it,  but  he  had  made  it 
respected  by  making  it  successful.  He  saw  a  threat 
to  his  own  road  in  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritonr  to  the  southward,  and  he  prepared  to  meet 
the  issue. 

Battle  With  the  Hill  Unes. 
There  was  another  Northern  through  line — the 
Northern  Pacific.  It  had  been,  in  its  way,  another 
Union  Pacific  down  to  the  time  when,  bankrupt  for 
the  second  time,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan t  Co.  They  had  reorganized  it,  set  it  on  its 
feet,  cared  for  it  like  a  thing  of  life.  Under  the 
direction  of  Charles  S.  Mellen  it  was  fairly  started 
on  a  career  of  prosperity.  Hill  and  Morgan  had 
common  cause  against  the  rival  to  the  southward. 
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To  defend  themselves  against  the  encroachment  of 
Schiff  and  Harriman  they  were  forced  to  take  the 
oflfensive.  So  the  issue  was  joined  and  the  lines  of 
battle  drawn  for  the  conflict,  which  was  to  prove  a 
real  struggle  of  giants,  a  struggle  that  Wall  street 
is  not  likely  or  anxious  to  see  soon  again.  It  cul- 
minated in  the  terrific  engagement  of  May  9,  1901, 
the  scars  of  which  will  endure  for  many  a  day. 

Slowly  at  first,  then  by  leaps,  as  the  anxiety  for 
the  stock  became  open  and  the  need  pressing,  the 
common  shares  of  Northern  Pacific  soared  up,  with 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  directing  the  battle  for  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  Colossus  of  Wall 
street,  guiding  the  forces  of  the  Great  Northern. 
As  the  stock  went  up,  hundreds  of  speculators  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  tremendous  forces  at  work  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  going,  as  ever,  on  the  nursery 
theory  that  what  goes  up  must  come  down,  sold 
Northern  Pacific  stock  which  they  did  not  have,  ex- 
pecting to  get  it  at  lower  prices  when  this  seeming 
bubble    burst. 

But  it  was  not  a  bubble.  And  when  this  was 
borne  in  on  those  who  had  so  carelessly  sold  some- 
thing they  didn't  have  and  couldn't  get,  except  from 
the  quiet,  self-contained  little  man  who  sat  so 
placidly  at  ease  in  the  oflSces  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  and  who  was  not  selling  Northern  Pacific,  but 
was  paying  millions  for  it;  or  from  Mr.  Morgan,  not 
quite  so  self-contained  but  equally  willing  to  pay 
out  millions  for  the  stock — when  these  careless  sell- 
ers of  imaginary  stocks  discovered  this  in  all  its 
terrifying  nakedness — then  there  was  such  wailing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  never  before 
was  heard  there,  while  these  "shorts,"  awake  at 
last  to  the  value  of  the  stock,  were  bidding  small 
fortunes  for  it.  They  might  bid  hundreds,  thousands 
of  dollars;  they  might,  as  they  did,  send  special 
trains  rushing  out  into  the  country  to  pick  up  the 
pitifully  few  certificates  hid  away  here  and  there  in 
old  horse-hair  trunks  or  tin  boxes,  but  the  great 
market  was  swept  bare  of  the  stock,  and  when  the 
great  gong  sounded  the  close  of  the  day  on  the  floor, 
with  all  other  stocks  tumbling  headlong  downward 
and  the  one  stock  commanding  bids  of  $1000  a  share, 
and  not  a  share  for  sale,  for  hundreds  there  was 
only  the  one  vision  blinding,  scorching  the  aching 
eyes  that  beheld  it — utter  ruin. 

But  that  night,  at  his  splendid  Fifth  avenue  home, 
where  he  romps  most  undignifiedly  with  his  grand- 
children, Mr.  Schiff  was  planning  quite  another  out- 
come. Ho  sent  for  the  waiting  newspaper  men  and 
dictated  to  them  a  little  statement,  brief,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  loads  of  care  which  it  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  "shorts,"  who  read  it  over 
their  breakfast  the  following  morning.  For  it  said 
simply,  that  any  one  who  had  sold  to  the  house  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  Northern  Pacific  stock  which  he 
couldn't  deliver  would  be  permitted  to  pay  the 
house  $150  a  share  in  settlement  in  lieu  of  the  stock 
itself. 

That  day  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  made  a  similar  an- 
nouncement. 

It  will  be  long  before  that  little  announcement  is 
forgotten  by  the  men  who  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  $1000  a  share  or,  as  many  did,  to  set- 
tle for  their  folly  at  half  that  figure. 

It  was  this  action,  no  less  than  the  generalship 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  fight  for  control  that 
gained  for  Mr.  Schiff  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
Wall  street.  It  saved  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  crushed  between  the  contending  forces 
and  it  displayed  a  spirit  new  to  the  financial 
arena,  but  one  that  since  has  been  spreading  there. 
—New  York  World. 


EXODUS    OF    EUROPEAN    JEWS. 


Emigration  to  United  States  Is  Decried  By  Unions 
in    Several    Countries. 

Berlin, — The  Jews  of  Germany  have  resolved 
to  endeavor  to  check  the  emigration  of  Jews  to  the 
United  States,  as  they  think  that  if  the  present 
rush  of  Jews  across  the  Atlantic  continues  anti- 
Semitic  movements  may  arise  even  in  the  United 
States. 

At  a  recent  congress  at  Frankfort,  where  the  Jews 
of  England,  France,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  Den- 
mark, Holland  and  Eoumania  were  represented,  res- 
olutions were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  try  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Jews  in 
European  countries  than  to  encourage  emigration 
westward. 

"It  cannot  be  denied,"  said  one  of  the  delegates, 
"that  our  people  possess  certain  characteristics 
which  make  them  obnoxious  to  people  of  other  races 
and  creeds,  and  they  have  learned  nothing  by  ex- 
perience. 

"As  it  is,  the  danger  point  has  almost  been 
reached  in  America,  where  there  are  already  far 
too  many  Jews  in  all  the  great  cities,  and,  although 
the  great  American  people  are  at  present  very 
friendly  to  our  brethren,  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing is  apt  to  occur  unexpectedly,  and  this  must 
be  prevented. ' ' 

The  congress  decided  to  send  out  lecturers  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  advising  Jews  not  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States. — Malcolm  Clarke  in  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


TO   CELEBRATE  HEBREW  ANNIVERSARY 


Congregations  in  New  York  to  Honor  Pioneers  Wlio^ 
Arrived  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

New  York. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Congre- 
gation Sherith  Israel  the  oldest  synagogue  in  this 
city,  a  meeting  was  held  to  arrange  for  celebrating 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
Hebrew  colonists  in  New  York.  Thirty-five  con- 
gregations   and   societies    sent    delegates. 

The  plan  was  orignated  by  Rev.  H.  Pereira 
Mendes,  rabbi  of  the  old  Portuguese  synagogue- 
Pioneers  Arrived  in  1654. 

"Although  there  are  references  to  persons  who 
were  Hebrews  as  early  as  1652  in  this  country," 
he  said,  ' '  no  colonists  came  here  as  a  body  until 
November,  1654,  in  the  bark  Santa  Catarina,  which 
hailed  from  Brazil,  then  a  Portuguese  possession. 
There  were  twenty-seven  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Peter  Stuyvesant  was  not  inclined  to  give 
them  full  rights  and  three  of  the  colonists,  Abra- 
ham De  Lucana,  Salvator  D'Andrade  and  Jacob 
Coen,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  patrons  of  the 
West  Indies  Company  in  Amsterdam,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  privileges  'to  live,  trade  and  travel' 
within  the  domains  of  the  company  being  ac- 
corded to  the  colonists.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
on  Feb.  15,  1655,  which  gave  the  Hebrews  all  for 
which  they  had  asked." 

Schiff  Heads  Committee. 
The  celebration  probably  will  take  place  next 
Thanksgiving  day.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  was  named  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  made  public.  Mr.  Schiff  sent 
from  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  a  telegram  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  plaij." — Chicago  Eeeord-Herald. 
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The  Maze  in  VeivezuelaL 


INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE  PROLONGED  CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE 
ASPHALT  CLAIMS,  WHICH  HAS  THREATENED  AT  TIMES 
TO   EMBROIL   THE   UNITED   STATES  IN  WAR. 


In  the  maze  of  contradictory  statements  which  en- 
shrouds the  entire  asphalt  controversy  between 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States,  one  fact  stands 
out  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  that  proprietors  of  an 
American  corporation  holding  an  assigned  conces- 
sion granted  by  the  Venezuelan  government  some 
twenty-one  years  ago— which  concession  was  supple- 
mented as  to  the  proprietors '  rights  by  the  purchase 
ot  property  in  fee  simple,  and  this  further  clinched 
by  privileges  granted  under  the  mining  code — are 
not  now  in  possession  of  their  property. 

The  fact  is  equally  dear  and  distinct  that  this 
corporation — the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company 
— has  not  been  deprived  of  use  of  ownership  of 
the  property  by  any  judicial  determination  of  facts 
upon  the  part  of  the  Venezuelan  courts.  Actions 
are  pending,  to  be  sure,  one  based  on  the  allegation 
that  the  terms  of  the  Hamilton  contract,  by  which 
the  company  originally  obtained  the  asphalt  mines, 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  another  on  a  charge  that 
the  corporation  assisted  or  fomented  the  revolu- 
tion againt  President  Castro,  which  was  headed  by 
Oeneral  Mates.  On  these  two  contentions  the 
government  of  Venezuela  is  seeking  to  terminate 
the  company's  right  of  ownership,  and  to  mulct  it 
in  damages. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  allegations 
made  by  the  Venezuelan  government  has  been 
proved  against  the  company.  Moreover,  the  cor- 
poration has  on  several  occasions  successfully  de- 
fended its  rights  to  the  famous  pitch  lake  in  the 
old  state  of  Bermudez. 

This  it  has  done  in  the  face  of  harassing  litiga- 
tion by  private  individuals  and  of  active  and  ag- 
gressive government  hostility  dating  back  to  the 
year  1898.  Despite  the  fact  of  the  company's 
success  in  defending  itself  in  the  past,  an  embargo 
has  been  placed  on  the  property,  which  is  now 
operated  by  a  receiver  on  behalf  of  the  Venezuelan 
government. 

Vast  Interests  at  Stake. 

The  motive  behind  the  Venezuelan  government's 
action  against  the  Bermudez  company  is  not  diffi- 
cult, according  to  dispassionate  observers  in  Cara- 
cas, to  determine.  The  Hamilton  concession  runs 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  It  was  first 
granted  September  15,  1883,  and  affirmed  by  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  June  5,  1884.  In  the  course  ' 
of  its  natural  period  it  will  expire  either  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1908,  or  on  June  5,  1909,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  years  from  the  present  writing. 

The  pitch  lake  has  developed  into  a  property  of 
great  value,  owing  to  a  wider  use  of  asphalt  in 
street  pavements  and  otherwise.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, its  future  disposition  after  the  expiration  of 


the  contract  known  as  the  Hamilton  concession  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern,  not  only  to  the  Ber- 
mudez Company,  but  to  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment. 

The  original  owners  of  the  Hamilton  concession 
realized  long  ago  the  uncertainty  of  its  fate  after 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty-five  year  period,  and 
sought  to  avail  themselves  of  means  of  protection. 
As  far  back  as  December,  1888,  by  purchase,  the 
owners  acquired  property  amounting  to  about  4,800 
hectares,  or  1.S4  square  leagues,  of  public  land, 
embracing  the  asphalt  lake  and  deposit  itself,  for 
the  very  inconsiderable  sum  of  3,792  bolivars,  equal 
to  $758.40  in  American  money.  At  that  time  also 
the  company  availed  itself  of  the  Venezuela  laws 
governing  the  acquisition  of  mining  titles  to  ex- 
ploit the  Bermudez  Lake  deposit  for  a  period  of 
ninety-nine  years. 

In  recent  statements  made  by  the  asphalt  com- 
pany and  filed  with  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, the  output  of  the  Bermudez  mine  is  given 
as  11,825  tons  in  1889,  increasing  to  22,439  tons  in 
the  thirteen  months  ending  February  1,  1904.  In 
statements  made  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
spoliation  of  the  property  by  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment it  has  been  stated  recently  that  Bermudez 
asphalt  sold  in  New  York  at  from  (25  to  $35  a  ton 
and  that  at  the  present  demand  the  output  should 
be  upward  of  36,000  tons  annually. 

On  the  basis  of  profit  of  $5  a  ton,  36,000  tons 
of  asphalt  would  give  an  annual  income  of  $180,000, 
equal  to  an  investment  value  of  the  property  on  a 
four  per  cent  basis  of  $4,500,000.  As  the  supply 
of  asphalt  in  the  Bermudez  Lake  is  practically  in- 
exhaustible and  its  special  qualities  increase  in 
favor,  the  value  of  the  property  is  more  likely  to 
enhance  than  to  decline.  In  fact,  the  Venezuelan 
government  has  valued  it  at  $10,000,000,  One  rea- 
son for  the  contentions  between  the  government  and 
the  coneessionists  is  largely,  therefore,  a  question 
of  money. 

Fig^t  for  Money  IHTolved. 
It  is  the  large  amount  of  money,  doubtless,  in- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  the  asphalt  controversy 
which  has  influenced  the  Bermudez  Company  to 
put  up  a  strenuous  fight,  in  which  it  has  repeatedly 
requested  intervention  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  its  rights,  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
intimations  have  more  than  once  been  made  of  the 
possibility  of  war.  It  is  the  same  thing  apparently 
that  has  induced  President  Castro  to  ta^e  the  stand 
he  has  in  reference  to  the  affair,  which  has  led  him 
to  reject  no  less  than  six  specific  requests  for  an 
arbitration  of  the  difficulty  made  by  the  United 
States  and  to  persist  in  keeping  the  case  in  his  own 
courts. 
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To  the  same  desire  to  obtain  this  rich  plum  un- 
questionably is  due  the  long  continued  litigation,  in 
which  literally  millions  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended in  assaults  upon  the  property  by  claimants, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  in  its  defense  by  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company. 

It  must  be  admitted,  considering  the  great  stake 
involved  in  the  outcome,  that  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
exploiting  the  asphalt  mine  and  acquired  its  rights 
of  ownership,  which  are  contested,  for  a  very  mod- 
erate expenditure.  It  obtained  a  vast  tract  for  ex- 
ploitatiQn  by  the  Hamilton  concession,  upward  of 
40,000  square  miles,  under  an  agreement  for  certain 
developpent  work,  the  nature  of  which  is  stated 
hereafter. 

Whether  this  work  was  performed  or  not  is  a 
question  in  dispute  now  pending  in  the  courts  of 
Venezuela.  For  this  great  property  right  the  com- 
pany has  paid  to  the  Venezuelan  government  during 
twenty-one  years  the  rather  meagre  sum  in  duties 
and  mining  taxes  of  $102,000.  It  has,  of  course, 
expended  considerable  money  in  development  work 
associatted  with  the  mining  and  marketing  of 
asphaH. 

It  maintains  a  claim  of  ownership  to  the  property 
otherwise  by  the  expenditure  of  but  $758.40  for 
1.54  B)}uare  leagues  of  land,  containing  a  valuable 
asphalt  deposit.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
Venezuelan  government  accepted  this  trifling  sum 
for  this  very  valuable  property  and  that  the  com- 
pany's titles  were  unassailed  for  many  years  there- 
after. 

Durtng  that  period  it  expended  much  money  in 
the  erection  of  refineries,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way and  the  further  development  of  its  property. 
Questions  have  been  raised,  however,  as  to  the 
validity  of  its  title  and  as  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  corporation  in  seeking  to  hold  by  purchase  for 
a  trifling  amount  a  property  upon  which  it  is  al- 
leged by  the  Venezuelan  government,  it  performed 
very  little  work  under  the  terms  of  the  concession. 

It  is  (held  by  disinterested  observers  that  if  the 
government  has  overreached  itself  in  its  action 
against  the  company  the  corporation  itself  has  not 
been  absolutely  above  board  in  its  dealings  with 
the  government  and  that  vasts  tracts  of  property 
have  continued  undeveloped  in  consequence. 

Confl.icting  Statements. 

The  famous  asphalt  case  at  close  range  here  in 
Caracas  is  fully  as  confused  and  complex  as  it  is 
in  New  York  or  Washington.  Much  recrimination 
is  indulged'  in  by  the  various  parties  in  interest  and 
many  nasty  charges  have  been  made,  for  asphalt 
has  defiled'  many  persons.  The  record  is  expanded 
to  an  enormous  degree  by  charges  and  counter 
charges,  aflSdavits,  the  various  pleadings  of  coun- 
sel, transcripts  of  government  decrees  and  other 
features  of  a  very  important  action.  The  very 
strong  case  of  spoliation  made  out  by  the  corpora- 
tion is  met  by  definite  and  categorical  denials  on 
the  part  of  the  government  attorney  and  others  in- 
terested on  th«  side  of  Venezuela. 

There  is  in  fact  a  voluminous  and  tangled  mass 
of  irreconcilable  statements.  What  is  held  to  be 
a.  travestry  on  justice,  a  conspiracy  or  plot,  with 
a  Tammany  Hall  addendum,  by  the  company  is 
made  to  appear  a  wholly  lawful  proceeding  for  the 
definite  determination  of  very  important  questions 
affecting  Venezuelan  rights  by  that  government. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  very  outset 
of  any  consideration  of  the  asphalt  case,  which  has 
proved  such  a  source  of  contention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of   Venezuela,   that   the   latter   government   has   in 


its  constitution  a  clause  which  states  that  all  dis- 
putes arising  under  any  contract  or  concession  given 
by  the  federal  authorities  shall  be  decided  by  the 
courts  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  its  laws. 

The  full  clause  is  important,  for  upon  it  President 
Castro  bases  his  contention  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  asphalt 
company  until  his  courts  shall  have  passed  upon  the 
case,  in  which  event  only,  he  maintains,  can  it  be 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the  company  is  guilty 
as  charged  in  the  indictments  and  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
courts. 

The  clause  of  the  Venezuelan  constitution  re- 
ferred to  reads  as  follows: 

"Article  124. — No  contract  of  public  interest  con- 
cluded by  the  federal  government,  or  by  that  of 
the  states,  by  municipality  or  by  any  other  public 
power  shall  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
any  foreign  government,  and  in  all  contracts  the 
following  clause  shall  be  included,  and,  if  omitted, 
it  shall  be  considered  as  included,  viz.: — 'The 
doubts  and  controversies  of  any  nature  that  may 
arise  in  regard  to  this  contract,  and  which  cannot 
be  amicably  settled  by  the  contracting  parties,  shall 
be  decided  by  competent  tribunals  of  Venezuela,  in 
conformity  with  its  laws,  and  shall  not  in  any 
case  be  made  the  cause  for  international  claims. 
All  companies  to  be  formed  for  the  execution  of  said 
contracts  shall  be  Venezuelan,  and  for  this  reason 
shall  establish  their  legal  domicile  in  the  country. '  ' ' 

Contracts  in  Courts. 

In  conformity  with  the  provision,  as  above  in- 
dicated, the  Hamilton  concession,  first  granted  on 
September  15,  1883,  as  supplemented  by  additional 
articles  on  October  19,  1883,  and  on  May  30,  1884, 
and  approved  by  the  National  Congress  by  law 
passed  June  6,  1884,  contains,  as  article  11,  the 
following —  "That  the  doubts  or  controversies  that 
may  arise  from  this  contract  shall  be  settled  (re- 
solved) by  the  courts  of  the  Eepublic,  in  accordance 
with  its  laws."  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  ia 
later  days  the  Bermudez  Company  has  set  forth 
the  contention  that  certain  of  the  additional  article* 
never  received  the  approval  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, and  therefore,  never  became  binding  on  either 
party — the  government  or  the  company. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  full  recognition  by 
the  company  in  early  days  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  Venezuela  acted  upon  them,  shown  in  thfr 
company's  brief  filed  with  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  in  the  old  Felicidad  case.  In  the  ver- 
dict rendered  by  the  High  Federal  Court  of  Ven- 
ezuela, the  government's  contract  with  Hamilton,, 
together  with  the  supplementary  articles,  was  re- 
ferred to  as  having  acquired  the  character  and  force- 
of  a  law  of  the  Republic. 

Upon  the  wording  of  the  decision  of  the  High 
Federal  Court  of  Venezuela  in  the  Felicidad  case,, 
which  was  rendered  on  January  28,  1904,  and  upon 
whether  or  not  the  second  additional  supplementary 
article  of  the  Hamilton  contract  or  concession  was 
fully  approved  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  and 
thus  became  a  law  in  effect,  depends  largely  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation,  provided  the  Venezuelan 
courts  administer  justice  in  accordance  with  their 
.laws. 

The  second  additional  article  of  the  Hamilton 
contract  reads  as  follows: 

"Hamilton  binds  himself  to  channel  for  exporta- 
tion or  importation  one  or  more  of  the  rivers  of 
the  State  of  Bermudez,  beginning  with  the  Cano 
Colorado  and  Guarapiche  as  far  as  Maturin.  The 
government  grants  him  the  exclusive  right  of  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  that  he  may  channel,  collect- 
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iog  a  tax  that  will  be  fixed  by  agreement  with  the 
government  upon  the  ibipa  or  boats  which  mav 
navigate  therein  as  soon  as  the  rivers  shall  be 
channelled.  He  will  have  the  same  rights  in  ease 
of  his  constructing  a  railroad." 

A  further  clause  in  the  Hamilton  contract  reads 
that  "  in  case  of  non-fulfillment  of  any  of  the 
stipulations  expressed,  this  will  annul  the  present 
contract,  ipso  facto."  It  is  the  contention  of  the 
Venezuelan  government  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Hamilton  contract  relative  to  canalizing  the  Cano 
Colorado  and  the  Guarapiche  as  far  as  Maturin  have 
not  been  performed,  and  that  a  large  territory  has 
remained  undeveloped  in  consequence. 

The  company  on  its  part  contends  that  some 
canalizing  work  was  performed  on  the  rivers  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it  was  prevented  from  completing 
it  in  consequence  of  disturbed  political  conditions 
in  Venezuela,  and  that  also  the  matter  was  more 
or  leM  optional,  as  the  second  article,  even   if  it 


brought  in  the  past  against  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
mudez  company  to  test  its  titles  and  rights.  One  of 
theM  suits  was  in  connection  with  the  Felicidad 
ease  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  firm  of  War- 
ner-Quinlan  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  obtain 
title  to  that  mine.  The  ease  was  determined  in 
favor  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company, 
as  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  Warner-Quinlaa, 
or  Felicidad,  claim  encroached  upon  the  older  com- 
pany's property. 

The  other  case  was  brought  by  President  Creapo 
in  1898  and  was  really  a  forerunner  to  the  Felicidad 
action.  President  Crespo,  by  an  executive  decree, 
declared  the  contract  between  the  government  of 
Venezuela  and  th<>  Bermndez  Company  terminated 
from  non-fulfillment  of  its  terms. 

The  reasons  President  Crespo  assigned  were  that 
the  concessionary  company  had  not  executed  the 
obligations  which  it  bad  contracted  to  perform. 
Both  these  cases  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  New 


Sam:  IiMtve  her  nione,  boys,  and  perhaps  she  can  get  that  wash 
out  all  by  herself. 

— ^Lot  Angeles  Times. 


•was  approved,  gives  the  same  rights  in  the  event 
of  the  construction  of  a  railroad. 

To  this  the  Venezuelan  government  replies  that 
the  railroad  constructed  by  the  company  extends 
simply  from  the  pitch  lake  to  the  shipping  port  at 
Guanaco,  a  distance  of  from  five  to  six  miles,  and 
that  it  was  clearly  implied  by  the  concession  that 
the  railroad  to  fulfill  the  contract  and  obtain  all  the 
rights  should  extend  from  the  town  of  Cano  Colo- 
rado to  Maturin,  an  important  customs  port  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  the  government  desired 
to  have  opened  up  for  the  better  development  of 
commerce. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  sommary  of  the  con- 
tentions between  the  company  and  the  government 
arising  out  of  the  former's  alleged  non-fulfillment 
of  the  terms  of  the  Hamilton  concession.  There  are 
some  others  which  are  not  wholly  necessary  to  dwell 
■on  at  this  time. 

As  has  already  b««a  stated,  two  actions  bare  been 


York  and  Bermudez  Company.  Asked  why  officials 
of  the  Bermndez  company  make  the  allegation  that 
justice  is  denied  them  in  the  Venezuelan  courts  and 
thus  seek  the  intervention  of  the  United  States, 
when  those  courts  have  twice  rendered  decisions  in 
their  favor,  the  answer  is  given  that  the  former  pro- 
ceedings were  simply  part  of  a  scheme  to  clear  the 
ease  of  all  possible  technicalities,  preparatory  to  a 
formal  and  final  seizure  of  property. 

Captain  Robert  Kemp  Wright,  the  present  resi- 
dent director  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Com-' 
pany,  maintains  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  con- 
spiracy which  involves  President  Castro  and  his 
government,  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  and  rival 
nsphalt  interests,  with  which  Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber, 
A.  H.  earner,  the  present  receiver  of  the  Bermudez 
Company  under  the  sequestration  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Venezuelan  government,  and,  in- 
cidentally, the  Wamer-Quinlan  interests,  are  con- 
cerned. 
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This  contention  of  conspiracy  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Barber,  prior  to  the  sequestration 
proceedings  in  Venezuela,  had  certain  specifications 
in  New  York  City  paving  contracts  so  amended  as 
to  permit  the  use  of  Bermudez  asphalt  where  it  had 
been  rejected  heretofore.  As  a  result  certain  paving 
corporations,  it  is  alleged,  which  had  no  means  of 
acquiring  Bermudez  asphalt  before  the  sequestra- 
tion, submitted  bids  for  the  work,  and  later  on, 
when  the  asphalt  mine  had  been  seized,  these  com- 
panies turned  up  with  Bermudez  asphalt,  purchased 
from  Mr.  Garner  as  receiver  for  the  Venezuelan 
government. 

earner  Defends  Venezuela. 

Receiver  Garner,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conver- 
sation which  I  had  with  him  the  other  day,  said 
that  the  contention  of  conspiracy  was  simply  ab- 
surdity. He  added  that  a  series  of  occurrences  had 
been  taken  and  strung  together  to  make  up  the 
accusations.  His  only  interest  in  the  asphalt  com- 
pany, he  said,  was  as  receiver.  As  such  he  was  an 
oflBcer  of  tlie  court,  and  therefore  could  not  speak 
at  length  on  the  subject. 

He  intimated,  however,  that  when  he  was  free  to 
proceed  on  his  ^wn  behalf  he  would  doubtless  bring 
actions  for  defamation  of  character  against  the 
persons  who  had  circulated  the  stories  derogatory 
to  his  course  in  the  asphalt  matter. 

That  the  asphalt  company  has  been  deprived  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  a  free  possession  of  its 
property  is  not,  according  to  Mr.  Garner,  such  a 
serious  matter  as  has  been  made  to  appear.  Ac- 
cording to  his  agent  and  associate  in  the  matter. 
Dr.  Andreas  J.  Vigas,  the  property  is  simply  being 
conserved  pending  the  determination  of  a  very  nar- 
row point  of  law,  which  grows  out  of  the  phrase- 
ology in  the  Felicidad  decision  by  the  High  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Venezuela,  and  which  involved  the 
titles  of  numerous  mining  claims  in  the  old  state  of 
Bermudez. 

It  was  held  by  the  decision  that  the  Hamilton 
concession  gave  certain  exclusive  rights  to  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  under  it  during  that 
period  the  government  of  Venezuela  could  grant 
no  asphalt  mining  titles  to  any  one  in  the  old  state 
of  Bermudez  or  the  new  states  which  have  been 
created  out  of  it  during  the  interval. 

Mr.  Garner's  appointment  as  receiver,  which  is 
made  to  appear  in  the  contentions  of  the  New  York 
and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  as  part  of  the 
general  conspiracy  for  spoliation,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Garner's  friends,  an  evidence  of  the  probity 
of  President  Castro  and  a  manifestation  of  the  care 
with  which  he  is  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  the 
asphalt  litigation. 

As  against  the  statement  made  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bermudez  case,  "that  Mr.  Garner  is 
notoriously  unfit"  for  the  position  of  receiver,  in 
consequence  of  his  afl[iliations  with  rival  asphalt 
concerns,  is  the  statement  by  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment oflScials  that  Mr.  Garner  is  the  very  best  man 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  work.  First,  because 
he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  pitch  lake,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Bermudez  company,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  Venezuela,  who  had  protected  the  corpora- 
tion again  and  again  in  times  of  government  un- 
friendliness and  in  harrassing  litigation,  and  finally 
because  he  is  an  experienced  asphalt  man  and  can 
conserve  the  property. 

Ofiicials  of  the  asphalt  company  assert,  however, 
that  he  is  despoiling  the  property,  ruining  much 
asphalt,  which  he  sells  at  $5  a  ton,  which  is  mar- 
keted in  New  York  at  from  $25  to  $35  a  ton.  More- 
over, they  aver  that  he  is  selling  the  product  to 


the   Pan-American   Asphalt    Company,   in   which   it 
is  stated  that  he  is  associated  with  Amzi  L.  Barber. 

For  and  Against  Castro. 

Mr.  Garner,  in  denial  of  these  charges,  main- 
tains that  as  receiver  he  cannot  operate  outside  of 
Venezuela,  and  that  the  asphalt  sold  at  the  low 
price  is  delivered  "free  on  board"  at  Guanaco, 
and  that  all  the  expense  of  freight  and  charters 
are  borne  by  the  purchasers,  accounting  for  much 
of  the  difference  in  price  between  $5  a  ton  in 
Venezuela  and  the  selling  price  in  New  York,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  The  part  played  in  the  trans- 
action, he  said,  by  the  Pan-American  Company,  is 
that  of  purchaser,  and  if  any  other  company  would 
pay  more  for  Bermudez  asphalt  they  would  get  it. 

As  to  the  matter  of  exploitation  of  the  asphalt 
mine,  Mr.  Garner  said: — "The  only  exploitation 
that  has  been  done  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  property.  It  requires  money  to 
keep  up  such  a  property  in  such  a  country  and  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  take  the  necessary  funds 
out   of  my   own  pocket.       , 

"I  am  mining  and  selling  suflScient  asphalt  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  to  keep  the  property 
up  in  every  way  and  to  make  some  necessary  im- 
provements. It  had  been  permitted  to  run  down 
and  was  in  bad  condition  when  I  took  it  over  under 
court  orders.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  court  proceed- 
ings, the  property  shall  be  restored  to  the  stock- 
holders, it  will  be  returned  in  far  better  shape  than 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  me." 

' '  President  Castro  has  been  more  than  careful 
in  this  entire  proceeding,"  said  Dr.  Vigas.  "He 
realized  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  would 
be  on  him,  and  for  that  reason  he  selected  Mr. 
Garner,  an  American  and  an  experienced  asphalt 
man,  for  the  position  of  sequestrator  under  the  em- 
bargo. To  charge  General  Castro  with  proceeding 
in  the  ruflianly,  high  handed  manner  as  is  set  forth 
by  the  Bermudez  Company  is  outrageous. 

"It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  that  he  would 
violate  any  law,  and  thus  embroil  Venezuela  with 
such  a  power  as  the  United  States.  In  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  he  has  advanced  in  accordance 
with  the  company,  as  you  are  aware,  by  the  conse- 
sion  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  bound  itself 
by  contract  to  submit  to  an  adjudication  of  any 
disputes  by  the  Venezuelan  courts." 

This  view  is,  of  course,  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  case  as  made  out  by  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
mudez Company,  and  is  far  removed  from  the 
opinion  held  in  United  States  government  circles 
and  by  the  American  public.  Without  in  any  way 
prejudging  the  matter,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
court  proceedings  which  preceded  the  most  recent 
actions  begun  against  the  Bermudez  corporation, 
both  that  instituted  in  the  High  Federal  Court  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  Hamilton  contract  and  that 
started  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  federal 
district  of  Caracas  for  damages  under  the  allega- 
tion that  the  company  aided  or  fermented  the 
Mates  revolution  have  been,  according  to  an  Ameri- 
can viewpoint,  very  irregular.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  contention  of  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, or  it  would  not  have  made  six  specific  de- 
mands on  Castro's  government  for  the  return  of 
the  property  or  for  the  arbitration  of  the  case. 

To  get  even  a  reasonably  fair  understanding  of 
the  civil  action  under  which  the  sequestration,  or, 
as  the  company  terms  it,  "the  violent  and  illegal 
seizure  of  the  Bermudez  Lake  by  the  Venezuelan 
government,"  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  phraseology  and  findings  of  the 
High  Federal  Court  of  Venezuela  in  the  Felicidad 
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The  original  action  wat  a  dear  outrage,  and  both 
the  State  authorities  of  that  portion  of  the  old 
State  of  Bermudez  in  which  the  aaphalt  lake  i« 
aituated  and  the  Venezuelan  government  itaelf  par- 
ticipated in  the  scandalous  proceedings.  It  is  a 
long  story,  and  certainly  adjusts  itself  to  the  theory 
of  conspiracy  long  continued  against  the  company 
held  by  its  officials.  Certain  Venexuelans  laid  claim 
to  the  asphalt  lake  as  a  new  discovery  despite 
the  Hamilton  concession;  they  obtained  a  definitive 
title,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  justice.  President  Castro 
issued  decrees  giving  title  to  the  mines.  The  title 
was  known  to  be  defective  by  the  vendors.  It  waa 
purchased  by  Warner  &  Quinlan  for  $40,000,  the 
grantors  expressly  freeing  themselves  of  any  liabil- 
ity by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez   Company's    rights. 

Mr.  Gamer's  Dual  Bole. 

Then  followed  a  long  and  costly  litigation,  forced 
upon  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  Venezuelan  authorities. 
It  was  recognized  in  Caracas  that  two  rival  Ameri- 
can asphalt  companies  were  fighting  their  battles  in 
the  Venezuelan  courts.  A  nasty  fight  it  was,  too, 
with  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption.  One  phase 
of  it  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company  to  bring  armed  men,  headed  by 
several  West  Point  graduates,  into  Venezuela  to 
protect  its  property. 

This  action  is  remembered  by  President  Castro 
to  the  injury  of  the  Bermudez  company  to  this  day. 
iur.  earner,  then  the  managing  director  of  the  Ber- 
mudez company  in  Venezuela,  contested  the  case 
vigorously  in  the  early  stages  and  made  many  state- 
ments of  the  outrageous  proceedings  which  the  com- 
pany which  now  so  severly  arraigns  him  used  and 
is  still  using  in  its  pleadings,  in  support  of  various 
contentions  against  his  actions  as  sequestrator. 

Mr.  earner's  views  of  the  action  of  the  Venezue- 
lan government  in  1893  and  1900  and  those  of  1904 
and  1905  are  entirely  at  variance  with  one  another. 
When  asked  recently  how  he  reconciled  these  con- 
tradictory statements  he  replied: — "I  don't.  I 
made  them  and  the  company  is  in  possession  of 
tnem.  They  are  free  to  vme  them  as  tksy  see 
fit." 

The  statements  of  work  done  under  him,  in  the 
way  of  opening  up  waterways  and  improving  and 
exploiting  the  territory  of  the  old  State  of  Ber- 
mudez, in  conforming  with  the  terms  of  the  Hamil- 
ton concession  and  to  show  that  the  company  ful- 
filled its  obligations,  have  a  very  strange  sound, 
when  it  is  readied  that  he  is  now  the  receiver  of 
the  property  and  was  made  such  on  an  action  which 
avers  that  the  company  did  not  fulfil  the  terms  of 
its  contract. 

Mr.  earner  says,  however,  that  despite  bis  state- 
ments of  work  performed  he  often  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Bermudez  company  that  certain 
specific  acquirements  of  the  contract  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  On  April  25,  1901,  Mr.  Carner  resigned 
as  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Com- 
pan,  having  been  succeeded  as  managing  director 
in  Venezuela  some  time  previous. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Felicidad  case,  handed 
down  by  the  High  Federal  Court  of  Venezuela  on 
January  88,  1904,  the  court  found  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company, 
basing  the  decision  wholly  on  the  Hamilton  con- 
cession. In  rendering  this  decision  the  court  used 
the  following  language: — 

"And  whereas  the  Hamilton  contract  having  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a  law  of  the  republic  by 
receiving  the  approval  of  a  National  Congress,  that 
contract  created  for  twenty-five  years  a  special  sit- 


uation for  the  exploitation  of  the  asphalt  and  other 
natural  products  existing  in  the  old  State  of  Ber- 
mudez, or,  in  other  words,  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
mudez Company  alone  have  the  right  to  make  that 
exploitation  in  a  general  manner  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract  and  during  the  time  prescribed." 

Furthermore  the  court  found: — 

"And  whereas  the  question  of  investigating 
whether,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  documents  of  title  and  the  plans  put  in, 
the  mine  Felicidad  and  the  asphalt  lake  which  the 
Bermudez  is  exploitating  are  two  distinct  tbin|p, 
or  whether  one  is  part  of  the  other,  has  no  essential 
importance,  since  whatever  be  the  situation,  what 
has  just  been  said  remains  intact — namely,  that  in 
the  territory  of  the  old  State  of  Bermudez  no  min- 
ing concessions  of  asphalt  can  be  given  while  the 
right  remains  in  force  for  the  general  exploitation 
of  asphalt,  which  in  that  territory  belongs  to  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Company  under  the  Ham- 
ilton contract." 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  officials  of  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  did 
not  at  first  appreciate  the  full  application  of  this 
decision.  In  fact,  the  resident  director  of  the  com- 
pany. Captain  Robert  Kemp  Wright,  the  day  on 
which  the  decision  was  handed  down,  sent  a  per- 
sonal telegram  to  General  Castro,  then  staying  at 
Marento,  congratulating  the  president  for  "the  act 
of  justice  which  bad  been  done. ' ' 

Captain  Wright  and  the  officials  of  the  asphalt 
company  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  court's  decision  by  the 
Venezuelan  government.  This  was  that  the  de- 
cision wiped  out,  practically  without  hearing  tes- 
timony on  the  point,  or  rendering  any  judgment  in 
accordance  to  the  law  and  facts,  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  title  to  the  property,  acquired  in  fee 
simple  in  1888,  and  also  any  rights  which  it  might 
have  acquired  under  the  mining  code. 

Out  Company's  Life  Short. 

In  other  words,  the  decision  of  the  court  was 
held  to  be  that  Venezuela,  pending  the  life  of  the 
Hamilton  contract,  could  not  grant  a  title  to  an 
asphalt  company,  not  even  to  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company,  in  the  old  State  of  Bermudez, 
and  that  the  title  so  granted  to  Mr.  Carner  in  1888 
for  the  consideration  of  $758.40  was  null  and  void. 
The  company  in  consequence  saw  the  prospect  of 
only  four  years  more  of  life  for  itself. 

Of  course  it  is  the  contention  of  the  Venezuelan 
officials  that  this  decision  of  the  High  Federal  Court 
left  everything  in  the  air.  An  action  brought  in 
June,  1899,  to  declare  the  Hamilton  contract  null 
and  void  had  been  dissolved  by  the  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  concession  was  a  contract  and  that 
the  executive  had  no  power  to  direct  its  dissolution 
except  after  a  trial. 

The  Felicidad  suit,  which  followed  immediately 
afterward,  sustained  the  contention  that  the  Ham- 
ilton concession  was  a  contract  and  created  a  special 
condition  pending  its  life  in  the  old  State  of  Ber- 
mudez, which  prevented  the  granting  of  any  titles 
for  mining  asphalt  whatsoever. 

Officials  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company 
were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  government  in  the  matter.  Bumors  became 
current  in  Caracas  that  the  last  bad  not  been  heard 
of  the  famous  asphalt  suits,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  in  contemplation  two  actions,  one  for  the 
definite  determination  of  the  Hamilton  case  and  the 
other  for  a  determination  of  the  company's  part 
in  the  Matos  revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing damages  from  it  if  its  complicity  in  the  np- 
rising  was  proTSB. 
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The  manner  in  which  these  actions  were  instituted 
is  one  of  those  features  of  the  asphalt  controversy 
in  which  the  authorities  on  either  side  flatly  con- 
tradict one  another.  Captain  Wright,  of  the  as- 
phalt company,  asserts  that  A.  H.  Garner,  who 
had  become  affiliated  with  a  rival  corporation,  was 
summoned  from  Mexico  by  President  Castro  and 
made  sequestrator  upon  the  testimony  of  persons 
who  had  never  seen  the  asphalt  property,  but  who 
asserted  that  no  work  of  canalizing  rivers  had  been 
performed. 

Furthermore,  Captain  Wright  says  he  received 
no  legal  notice  of  the  steps  taken  against  his  com- 
pany until  Mr.  Garner  was  on  the  Venezuelan  gun- 
boat Bolivar,  bound  for  the  old  State  of  Bermudez, 
intent  upon  seizing  the  asphalt  property,  its  steam- 
ers and  the  rest  of  the  company's  possessions. 

Affidavits  made  by  Captain  Wright  and  others 
connected  with  the  asphalt  company  are  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Carner  went  to  the  scene  of  the  com- 
pany's operations  with  a  force  of  soldiers,  seized 
the  property  arrested  the  principal  resident  officials, 
opened  their  private  mail,  broke  into  safes  and 
other  receptacles,  made  free  use  of  all  the  com- 
pany's properties,  and  more  or  less  terrorized  its 
workmen,  and  that  the  Venezuelan  war  ship  re- 
plenished its  bunkers  with  coal  belonging  to  the 
company. 

Mr.  Garner's  version  of  the  affair  is  a  distinct 
contradiction.  The  Bermudez  company,  he  says, 
had  been  notifled  fully  sixty  days  before  that  ac- 
tion was  to  be  begun  against  it,  both  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  Hamilton  concession  and  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  corporation  under  the  charge  of  having 
aided  the  Mates  revolution.  In  the  latter  case. 
Dr.  Vigas,  Mr.  Garner's  associate  in  asphalt  affairs, 
says  that  Captain  Wright  and  the  attorney  of  the 
asphalt  company.  Dr.  Banco,  had  been  duly  in- 
formed that  proceedings  were  to  be  begun  and  that 
they  requested  a  delay  until  they  could  communi- 
cate with  their  principals  in   Philadelphia. 

Bad  Faith  Alleged. 

The  Venezuelan  government  had  suggested  that 
the  case  might  be  adjusted  on  the  payment  of 
money,  and  named  as  a  preliminary  proposition  that 
the  sum  of  30,000,000  bolivars,  or  $10,000,000,  would 
be  accepted.  This,  it  is  said,  was  made  simply  as 
a  tentative  proposition.  Answer  was  returned  to 
this  on  June  9,  1904,  that  the  company  had  complied 
fully  with  the  terms  of  the  Hamilton  concession, 
and  had  preserved  strict  neutrality  in  Venezuela 
and  that  it  could  not,  therefore,  consider  the  pro- 
position of  the  Venezuelan  government. 

Dr.  Vigas  asserts  that  even  after  receipt  of  this 
answer  the  Venezuelan  government  advised  the  com- 
pany that  it  would  stay  its  proceedings  until  July 
18,  and  that  it  did  so  stay  proceedings,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  facts  the  statement  made  by 
the  company  that  proceedings  were  begun  without 
due  notice  and  that  the  embargo  was  placed  upon 
the  company's  property,  without  full  notification, 
is  false  and  without  foundation. 

One  novelty  in  the  proceedings  in  the  sequestra- 
tion suit  is  an  allegation  made  by  the  Venezuelan 
government  that  the  Hamilton  concession  is  a  con- 
tract of  lease.  In  all  the  period  that  the  concession 
has  been  in  operation  the  statement  that  it  was  a 
lease  was  never  before  alleged  until  set  forth  by 
Dr.  F.  Arroyo  Parejo,  the  Attorney-General,  in  the 
present  action. 

Officials  of  the  asphalt  company  deny  most  em- 
phatically that  ♦■''e  Hamilton  contract  was  intended 
as  a  lease,  or  "^.er  so  understood,  while  Captain 
Wright  urged/ "v"  claim  that  the  company  did  not 
hold  the  aflphaiv  lake  by  virtue  of  the  Hamilton 


contract  alone,  but  under  the  titles  of  purchase 
granted  by  the  national  executive  power  in  De- 
cember, 1888.  The  government,  however,  ignored 
the  plea  of  ownership  in  fee  simple  due  to  the  de- 
cision in  the  Pelicidad  case  and  proceeded  in  its 
sequestration  under  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
contract. 

In  discussing  the  case  recently  Captain  Robert 
Kemp  Wright  gave  the  following  as  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  company's  contentions  in  the  con- 
troversy:— Said  he: — "The  first  suit  for  cancella- 
tion of  the  Hamilton  concession  instituted  July  20, 
1904,  was  divided  into  two  separate  proceedings. 

"First — The  main  question  as  to  the  cancellation 
of  the  concession  for  alleged  failure  to  comply  to 
its  terms.  This  has  not  yet  been  commenced  be- 
fore the  court,  but  both  sides  have  been  taking 
their  testimony,  and  the  hearing  is  expected  to  take 
place   shortly. 

"Second — The  incident  of  sequestration.  This  is 
the  only  part  in  either  case  against  us  that  has  been 
finally  decided,  and  it  is  also  the  only  question  so 
far  as  the  asphalt  company  is  at  present  concerned, 
which  is  at  issue  between  the  two  governments.  It 
is  on  this  point  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
made  at  least  six  requests  to  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment to  remove  the  receiver  legally  appointed 
and  to  restore  possession  of  the  property  to  its  law- 
ful owners,  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  case  in  the  courts  of 
Venezuela. 

' '  These  requests  the  Venezuelan  government  has 
steadily  refused,  and  it  is  on  this  point  only  that 
Attorney-General  Moody  gave  his  opinion  to  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Venezue- 
lan courts  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

Denial  of  Justice. 

"The  denial  of  justice  by  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort of  Venezuela  consists  of  the  following: — 

"First — In  accepting  without  discussion  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Hamilton  concession  is  a  lease. 
The  concession  has  been  in  operation  for  upward  of 
twenty-one  years,  has  been  in  litigation  for  the  last 
seven  years  in  various  State  and  National  courts, 
has  once  been  declared  escheated  by  the  federal 
executive,  which  declaration  was  overruled  by  the 
High  Federal  Court  as  an  illegal  assumption  of 
authority,  and  in  all  these  series  of  attempts  to 
despoil  the  company  the  contract  has  never  been 
termed  a  lease  until  the  demand  in  the  present 
case. 

"Second — ^In  the  acceptance  by  the  trial  judge 
of  the  fact  that  the  company  had  failed  to  canalize 
a  certain  river,  which  was  the  sole  reason  alleged 
for  the  violation  of  the  so-called  lease,  on  insuffi- 
cient and  hearsay  evidence.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  property  was  sequestrated  in  July, 
1904,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  court 
sent  a  special  technical  commission  to  the  river  in 
question  to  report  specifically  whether  or  not  the 
company  had   canalized   said  river. 

"Third — By  the  appointment  of  a  notoriously 
unfit  person  to  be  receiver,  by  failing  to  instruct 
him  in  his  duties,  and  on  hearing  officially  that  he 
was  violating  his  legal  duties  by  failing  to  instruct 
him  to  cease  his  illegal  actions. 

"Fourth — By  refusing  to  take  action  in  the 
statutes  of  limitation  and  the  company's  legal  titles 
which  were  distinctly  pleaded. 

"Fifth — By  refusing  to  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hamilton  contract  as  approved  by 
the  National  Congress  of  Venezuela  does  not  re- 
quire any  canalization  of  any  river,  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  basis  of  this  action  is  wiped  out. 

"Sixth — By  the  failure  of  the  Court  to  take  any 
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eognizsDee  of  the  following  facts  to  which  their 
attention  waa  repeatedly  called;  that  the  conceision 
has  been  in  active  operation  for  over  twenty-one 
years,  that  in  all  this  time  no  demand  has  ever 
been  made  on  the  company  to  canalize  any  river, 
that  during  all  this  time  the  government  has  con- 
tinued to  accept  the  company's  money  for  all  par- 
poses  of  the  concession,  and,  therefore,  is  estopped 
from  exercising  its  legal  rights  even  if  any  ever 
existed. 

"Seventh — By  the  failure  of  the  trial  judge  and 
Court  of  Appeals  to  take  any  judicial  coraizance  of 
a  public  official   decree  issued   by  Dr.   Pulido,   the 


Minister  of  Fomento,  as  late  as  July  23,  1900, 
which  decree  was  pleaded  by  the  company  and 
which  states  as  follows: — 

"  'The  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company  haa 
falfllled  up  to  date  the  engagements  and  obligations 
of  the  contract  of  which  it  is  sessionary  entered 
into  with  the  executive  power  on  September  15, 
1883,  to  which  additions  were  made  on  October  10 
following,  approved  by  National  Congress,  by  law, 
on  June  5,  1884,  and  confirmed  by  the  High  Federal 
Court,  by  sentence  of  August  2S,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  said  contract  is  in  full  force  and  effect. '  ' ' — New 
York  Herald. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Concourse 

NEW  YORK  HIPPODROME'S  VAST  SPECTACLE,  TOGETHER  WITH 
OTHER  GREAT  CONCOURSES,  SUGGESTS  THE  APPROACH  OP 
SUCH  COLOSSAL  ASSEMBLY  PLACES  AS  DISTINGUISHED 
THE   ROMAN   EMPIRE. 


Since  the  Chicago  Fair  of  1893  so  effect- 
ually fastened  the  habit  upon  the  American 
public,  the  erection  of  places  for  great  con- 
courses spreads  constantly,  and  any  observer 
who  looks  far  forward  may  not  be  altogether 
unjustified  in  anticipating  the  boilding  of 
structures  and  locales  comparable  with  the 
Roman  Forum  or  the  Coliseum.  The  stately 
highways  of  world 's  fairs  appear  to  have  be- 
come a  necessity  to  the  democratic  imagina- 
tion, and  the  entertainment  possibilities  dis- 
covered in  the  famous  Midway  have  become 
so  popular  as  to  be  profitable  even  when 
Midways  are  established  as  a  private  invest- 
ment. 


THB  aiQAMTIO  HIPPODROME 


Oircns,     Melodrama     and     Bewildering     Spectacle 
Combined. 

For  once,  New  York  has  stepped  in  front 
of  Chicago,  and  has  taken  a  wide  lead  over 
all  other  regions  of  America  in  providing 
concourse  facilities,  the  Herald,  containing 
the  following  account  of  the  latest  and  great- 
est venture,  "The  Hippodrome,"  says: 

The  Hippodrome,  New  Yorks's  3^  million  dollar 
place   of   amusement,   which   was   opened   recently. 


was  no  disappointment  to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  filled  it  and  wandered  about  during  the  inter- 
mission to  admire  its  artistic  details,  to  comment 
upon  its  great  size  and  note  the  various  points  that 
make  it  unique  among  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

The  auditorium  in  its  size  was  an  "  astonisher, " 
but  when  the  curtain  went  up  and  disclosed  a  stage 
that  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  enormous  one 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  there  was  more 
amazement  and  a  dim  realization  that  everything 
daring  the  evening  was  to  be  on  Brobdignagian 
proportions. 

What  particularly  surprised  and  delighted  the 
audience,  however,  was  that,  though  "bigness" 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  in  eveiything,  there  was  no 
less  a  triumph  of  artistic  effect.  Scenery,  costumes 
and  all  else  that  went  to  make  up  the  stage  pictures 
were  as  delicate  in  their  details  and  ample  in  their 
richness  as  though  they  were  to  be  observed  at  close 
range  in  a  dainty  little  comedy  theater. 

After  an  overture  by  a  fine  orchestra  of  sixty 
pieces,  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  opening  number 
of  the  entertainment,  ' '  A  Yankee  Circus  in  Mars, ' ' 
of  which  Oeorge  V.  Hobart  wrote  the  book.  The 
scene  showed  a  "circus  lot"  in  a  country  village, 
with  all  the  familiar  characters  that  swarm  about 
the  canvas  when  ' '  the  show  comes  to  town. ' '  The 
circus  has  met  with  ill  luck,  and  the  sheriff  descends 
upon  it  and  sells  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  proves 
to  be  a  messenger  from  Mars,  and  off  to  that  planet, 
by  airship,  the  whole  establishment  is  supposed  to 
be  transported. 

The  following  scene  is  on  Mars  and  an  extrava- 
ganza is  staged,  in  which  the  doings  on  that  much 
discussed  planet  are  pictured,  enabling  the  intro- 
duction of  three  or  four  hundred  people  in  fantastic 
but  magnificent  costumes,  a  series  of  grand  marches 
and  counter  marches,  the  customary  comedians  and 
musical  ensembles  common  to   that  sort  of  enter- 
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tainment,  but  all  done  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it 
seems  absolutely  novel.  By  the  way,  the  handling 
of  so  large  a  chorus,  equal  to  half  a  dozen  comic 
opera  choruses  rolled  into  one,  called  forth  great 
applause.  This  extravaganza,  in  which  Mr.  Albert 
Hart  and  Miss  McCoy,  late  of  Weber's,  had  leading 
parts,  lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  and  was  "worth 
alone  the  price  of  admission, ' '  said  one  enthusiastic 
auditor. 

The  newly  bought  circus  arrives  on  Mars,  is 
ushered  into  the  royal  presence  and  is  requested 
to  give  the  Martians  a  "taste  of  its  quality." 
This,  of  course,  sets  the  circus  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment under  way,  and  for  forty-five  minutes  the 
audience  is  treated  to  a  capital  ring  show. 

Act  after  act  is  introduced,  and  sometimes  there 
are  half  a  dozen  going  on  at  once,  under  the  ring 
direction  of  Franklin  Melville,  for  years  identified 
with  the  Barnum   &  Bailey  forces. 

Circus  Features  and  Gorgeous  Ballet. 

The  circus  feature  included  leaping  champions, 
headed  by  "Dan"  O'Brien  and  "Joe"  Artressi; 
two  herds  of  elephants  in  surprising  tricks;  Caice- 
do's  slack  wire  performance;  the  Clarks,  in  mar- 
velous bareback  riding;  the  three  Carls,  acrobats; 
the  Cleodoras,  gymnasts;  Eovolo  and  Jerome,  head 
balancers;  the  Webbs,  the  Mazzettes  and  six  Flor- 
ettes,  all  famous  acrobats  from  Europe,  and  the 
Clarks  in  a  hair  lifting  trapeze  performance.  "I 
would  have  added  other  features,"  said  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, "but  I  had  to  leave  out  a  dozen  to  get  the 
performance  over  by  midnight." 

The  circus  no  sooner  retired  than  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  evening  was  introduced — ' '  The  Bal- 
let of  the  Hours, ' '  after  that  in  "La  Gioconda. ' ' 
This  was  really  beautiful,  no  less  than  150  dancers 
being  engaged  in  it.  It  is  customary  to  refer  to  the 
ballets  of  the  London,  Empire  and  Alhambra  as 
the  acme  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  elaborate  in  bal- 
lets, but  this  one  may  fairly  take  rank  beside  those 
famous  terpsichorean  productions  that  London  has 
long  claimed  are  unapproachable. 

The  blase  ballet  admirer  may  point  to  this  or  that 
in  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  London  stage 
is  beyond  that  of  New  York's  Hippodrome,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  his  fault  finding  is  just.  Give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  he  must  still  admit 
that  the  New  York  product  is  a  close  second,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  is  a  wholly 
new  organization,  which  must  vastly  improve  by 
practice  together.  More  than  that,  in  number  it 
far  exceeds  the  English  ballets  and  is  enabled  to 
present  tableaux  that  are,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  rich  costumes,  much  more 
impressive  than  those  of  the  English  metropolis. 

A  stirring  musical  finale  brought  the  scene  to  a 
close,  the  stage  presenting  a  marvelous  color  picture 
when  450  people  were  grouped  in  the  tableaux  on 
which  the  curtain  went  down. 

After  ten  minutes  intermission,  during  which 
the  audience  wandered  over  the  house  and  gathered 
in  the  smoking  rooms — richly  ornamented  suites 
on  the  second  floor  and  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date hundreds  comfortably — the  curtain  rose  again 
on  a  dramatic  military  spectacle  this  time,  called 
" Andersonville,  a  Story  of  Wilson's  Raiders,"  the 
book  of  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Harold  Fleming, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Theodore  Gamble  and  Miss  Olive 
North  had  the  leading  roles,  as  a  West  Point  cadet, 
and  his  sweetheart,  a  Southern  girl. 

The  stage  presented  in  the  first  scene  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  parade  ground  at  West  Point, 
where  the  cadets,  140  in  number,  are  entertaining 


guests   on   the   green.     The   date   is   1861,   and   the 
scene  is  quaint  in  costumes  of  the  period. 

A  Sensational  War  Picture. 

Word  is  received  of  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  the  North  and  South  and  the  cadets,  140 
strong,  are  off  for  the  front.  They  are  assembled 
in  drill  and  go  through  maneuvers  so  well  accomp- 
lished that  West  Point  itself  might  not  be  ashamed 
of  such  marching  exercise  in  tactics. 

The  succeeding  scene  showed  the  interior  of  the 
Confederate  prison,  of  unhappy  memory  at  Ander- 
sonville.  The  crowd  of  Union  soldiers,  half  starved, 
hardly  able  to  stand  upon  their  legs,  suffering  all 
the  horrors  that  are  associated  with  remembrance 
of  the  place,  presented  a  grewsome  picture,  terrible 
in  its  realistic   details. 

As  an  example  of  drilling  a  large  body  of  men  to 
play  a  scene  with  almost  Meininger  company  real- 
ism it  was  a  success;  but  it  was  almost  repulsive, 
pleasing  only  to  those  who  enjoy  an  afternoon  in 
the  chamber  of  horrors  at  the  wax  work  show. 

The  hero  of  the  piece  escapes  with  a  companion 
by  digging  a  tunnel  under  the  stockade,  and  once 
he  is  off  on  the  road  he  is  pursued  by  hounds  and 
men  in  quite  realistic  fashion,  the  dogs  setting  up 
a  most  terrible  cry  as  they  get  on  his  trail  and 
chasing  across  the  stage  followed  by  a  squad  of 
Confederate  cavalry. 

This  leads  up  to  the  sensation  of  the  evening — 
the  battle  of  West  Point,  Ga.,  where  General  Tyler 
fell,  in  April,  1865.  This  is  the  great  "tank" 
scene.  An  enormous  section  of  the  stage,  near 
the  footlights,  in  extent  as  large  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  stage,  sinks  some  nine  or  ten  feet,  and, 
to  represent  a  river,  the  space  is  immediately  filled 
with  water — some  one-half  million  gallons,  so  you 
can  imagine  how  large  it  is.  A  torrent  of  water  at 
one  side  of  the  scene  is  rushing  into  this  "river." 
Back  of  the  water  is  seen  a  country  road  and  beyond 
are  the  Georgia  hills. 

Onto  the  stage  come  rushing  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate forces  and  a  battle  is  on.  A  very  good 
sham  fight  it  is,  too,  with  noise  enough  to  make  the 
deaf  hear,  as  infantry  and  cavalry  and  artillery 
alternately  clash  on  the  big  stage.  A  battery  goes 
galloping  across  the  scene,  opposing  bodies  of  cav- 
alry have  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  and  the  climax 
is  reached  when  half  a  dozen  of  the  mounted  men, 
hotly  pressed,  attempt  to  escape  by  making  their 
horses  take  a  flying  leap  into  the  water  to  reach 
the   other  side  of  the  river. 

Into  it  they  go  pell  mell  with  a  great  splash  that 
sends  the  water  high  up  in  the  air,  and  horses  and 
riders  disappear  beneath  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
They  come  up  again,  the  horses  snorting  and  the 
riders  clinging  to  their  manes,  while  the  animals 
strike  out  in  a  desperate  swim  for  the  bank  at  the 
other  side,  some  fifty  feet  distant.  It  looks  as 
though  some  of  the  men  or  horses  struggling  in  the 
water  would  surely  be  drowned  and,  fearing  some 
tragedy,  the  audience  sprang  to  its  feet,  while  many 
of  the  women  present  cried  out  in  alarm.  Some  of 
the  riders  lost  their  hold,  and  had  to  strike  out  for 
the  bank,  but  finally  managed  to  get  to  terra  firma. 
It  was  indeed  a  thrilling  scene,  too  stirring  for  the 
nerves  of  some  of  those  in  the  audience. 

For  their  comfort  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
men  are  all  "rough  riders,"  who  have  been  prac- 
ticing the  "plunging  horses"  for  some  months  and 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  even  if, 
as  occurred  lately  at  a  rehearsal,  the  horse  "turns 
turtle"  and  goes  down  carrying  his  rider  under 
him.  They  both  come  to  the  surface  after  a  short 
struggle. 
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With  this  exciting  scene  the  battle  was  brought  to 
a  close  and  the  final  curtain  fell  on  what  was  a 
wholly  successful  inauguration  of  New  York's  latest 
and  greatest  place  of  amusement. 

"What  do  you  think  of  itf"  asked  one  man  of 
another  as  they  passed  out  through  the  lobby. 

"Think  of  it?"  was  the  rejoinder.  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I  think.  Talk  of  the  wonderful  Roman 
circus  in  the  days  of  Nero!  This  is  the  sort  of 
circus  Nero  would  have  had  if  he  could  have  had 
it.  It's  the  circus  that  made  Eome  howl,  brought 
up  to  date  to  make  New  York  sit  up  and  stare.  It's 
the  biggest  ever." 

That  is  what  the  audience  generally  seemed  to 
think  of  it. — New  York  Herald. 


ACTOE  ASKED  TO  JOIN  TACULTY 


California  University's  Chair  of  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture Offered  to  Ben  Greet. 
Little  by  little  the  modern  drama  advances 
in  dignity  and  in  scholarly  recognition,  es- 
pecially since  the  old  religious  prejudice 
against  it  has  so  largely  vanished  and  since 
its  potency  in  influencing  national  ideals  has 
been  so  broadly  exhibited.  Educated  men 
are  taking  to  the  dramatic  profession  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  the  universities  are  con- 
stantly giving  more  heed  to  productions  of 
plays  both  classic,  contemporary  and  col- 
legiate, and  the  public  in  general  is  demand- 
ing an  improved  grade  of  thought  and 
motive  in  the  performances  that  are  brought 
before  the  footlights.  Something  more  than 
passing  interest  therefore  attaches  to  the 
following  item : 

Chicago. — "Prof.  Ben  Greet,  Department  of 
Xiiterature,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia," will  in  all  probability  be  the  title  and 
address  of  the  Shakesperian  actor-manager  after 
this  year.  Mr.  Greet  said  recently  that  he  had 
received  an  invitation  to  join  the  faculty.  And  he 
also  said  that  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
would  accept. 

While  the  company  that  he  leads  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  university  people  insisted  upon  a  return 
appearance  of  himself  and  members  at  the  univer- 
sity theater.  In  all  he  was  three  months  on  the 
Western  coast.  He  said  this  evening  at  the  Stude- 
baker  theater  that  he  had  many  friends  there  and 
that  the  professorship  offered  him  was  a  strong  in- 
ducement. 

The  engagements  of  the  company  will  probably 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  up  the  work 
before  the  first  of  next  month. 


San  Francisco. — There  is  much  interest  here  as 
to  whether  Ben  Greet,  the  actor-manager,  who 
brought  "Everyman"  to  America  three  years  ago, 
will  accept  a  call  to  the  University  of  California, 
extended  to  him  by  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  The  Chair  of  Dramatic 
Literature  in  the  university  has  been  offered  to 
Mr.  Greet. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  history  that  an 
actor    has    been   honored    in    this    particular    way. 


It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  prominent  players 
to  be  called  upon  to  address  classes  at  the  great 
universities,  and  both  here  and  in  England  the 
custom  of  inviting  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession to  lecture  upon  the  drama  has  been  a  part 
of  the  programmes  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
learning. 

But  as  far  as  is  known  the  idea  of  including  an 
actor  in  its  faculty  has  never  before  been  seriously 
considered  by  any  university. 

President  Wheeler  decided  that  the  selection  of 
an  eminent  man  for  the  Chair  of  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture would  be  a  desirable  move,  and  his  invitation 
to  Mr.  Greet  followed.  Mr.  Greet  is  generally  re- 
cognized as  an  authority  on  early  and  Elizabethan 
drama. 

In  case  he  declines  it  is  understood  that  President 
Wheeler  will  ask  some  other  prominent  theatrical 
man  to  accept  the  chair. 

It  is  believed  here  that  the  success  of  the  Greek 
plays  and  student  shows  in  the  natural  amphitheater 
in  the  Berkeley  grounds  of  the  university  has  had 
some  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  decision  to 
call  Mr.  Greet  here. — New  York  Times. 


HOW  PLAYHOUSES  ABE  BOUND 


Terms  of  the  Theatrical  Trust's  Iron-Clad  Agree- 
ment Made  Pnbllc. 
In  many  directions  there  are  signs  of 
promise  that  even  the  so-called  theatrical 
trust  which  has  been  blamed  for  presenting 
so  much  inferior  dramatic  material  is  reach- 
ing out  for  improved  classes  of  work.  The 
shoddy  undertakings  which  they  have  gone 
into  during  the  past  year  or  two  have  been 
failures,  and  they  are  presumed  to  be  realiz- 
ing that  the  only  permanent  principle  of 
success  in  art  is  Art.  They  have  had  some 
salutary  lessons  to  draw  from,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  has  been  the  success,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  of  David 
Belasco.  The  latter  has  been  suing  the  trust 
and  bringing  out  most  spicy  and  significant 
testimony  to  their  detriment,  not  the  least 
phase  of  which  is  the  following  statement  of 
the  agreement  under  which  the  trust  oper- 
ates: 

The  Theatrical  Trust  agreement  was  entered  into 
April  14,  1900,  the  parties  thereto  being:  Al  Hay- 
man,  Charles  Frohman,  Mare  Klaw  and  A.  L. 
Erlanger,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Samuel  F. 
Niedlinger  and  J.  Fred  Zimmerman,  trading  as 
Nixon  and  Zimmerman,  parties  of  the  second  part. 
It  was  to  take  effect  August  31,  1901,  and  continue 
for  five  years. 

The  agreement  was  drawn  to  embrace  all  theaters 
controlled  by  the  parties  thereto,  or  in  which  they 
were  interested,  or  from  which  they  were  in  receipt 
of  income,  and  all  other  theaters  or  places  of  amuse- 
ment which  they  should  acquire.  It  states  that  all 
these  should  be  booked  with  attractions  in  con- 
junction with  one  another,  and  that 

"No  attractions  shall  be  booked  in  any  of  the 
said   theaters  or  places  of   amusement    (or  in   any 
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which  may  b«  hereafter  acquired  aa  aforesaid) 
which  will  insist  in  playing  an  opposition  theater 
or  place  of  amusement  in  any  of  the  cities  above 
named  or  any  which  may  hereafter  come  under 
this  agreement,  unless  the  party  hereto  having  the 
theater  or  place  of  amusement  in  said  competition 
point  shall  give  his  or  their  consent  in  writing  to 
permit  said  attraction  to  play  in  the  opposition 
theater  or  place  of  amusement." 

The  agreement  covers  the  principal  cities  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  inclusive. 

The  exception  to  this  ban  on  opposition  amuse- 
ments is  where  consent  is  obtained  from  a  member 
of  the  Trust,  in  writing. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement  are  pledged  to  play 
their  attractions  in  the  Trust  theaters  designated, 
according  to  mutual  agreement,  and  to  play  in  no 
opposition  theater  unless  by  written  consent  of  the 
contracting  party  having  a  theater  at  said  com- 
petitive point. 

The  clause  in  the  agreement  relative  to  sharing 
profits  reads: 

"Fourth — The  parties  hereto  in  consideration  of 
aforesaid  also  hereby  respectively  covenant  and 
agree  to  and  with  each  other  to  pool  all  profits  and 
other  income  that  they  may  derive  from  the  theaters 
mentioned  in  Clause  2  and  such  other  theaters  as 
may  hereafter  be  acquired  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. ' ' 

This  pool  of  profits  is  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment divided  thus: 

A  I.  Hayman,  Charles  Frohman,  Marc  Klaw  and 
A.  L.  Erlanger  to  receive  75  per  cent. 

Nixon  and  Zimmerman  to  receive  25  per  cent. 

Nixon  and  Zimmerman  contract  on  their  part  to 
conduct  their  theaters  as  economically  as  they  can. 

No  theater  or  place  of  amusement  to  be  admitted 
nnder  the  agreement  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  parties. — New  York  World. 


CONEY'S  NEW  WONDEBS 


A  World's  Fair  Produced  Erery  Smnmer  at  New 
York's  Great  Sasoit. 
During  several  years  past  the  drawing 
power  of  the  time-honored  ocean  resort  at 
Coney  Island  in  New  York  has  been  so  great 
that  immense  sums  have  been  expended  in 
providing  spacious  and  highly  diversified 
places  of  amusement.  Gradually  these 
places  have  expanded  until  they  are  now 
virtually  world's  fairs  in  themselves,  their 
constructions  involving  the  outlay  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dol- 
lars. Said  the  press  in  describing  the  larg- 
est of  the  places  of  the  current  year : 

Coney  has  ever  been  New  York's  greatest  insti- 
tution, but  with  the  inception  of  Luna  Park  two 
years  ajjo,  and  last  year  the  building  of  its  rival, 
Droaml.ind,  and  not  forgetting  Steeplechase  Park 
and  the  thousand-and-one  smaller  places  of  amuse- 
ment, the  "island"  received  a  boom  that  attracted 
attention  to  it  from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  more 
than  a  wonder  city — it  was  a  universe  of  marvels. 
The  eye,  the  mind,  the  imagination  were  staggered. 
The  apotheosis  of  human  ingenuity  in  creating  nov- 
elties had  been  reached.  There  could  be  nothing 
more. 


That  was  the  way  the  beholder  was  affected  after 
a  visit  to  Coney  last  year.  But  the  perpetrators  of 
the  myriad  of  illusions,  spectacles  and  devices  only 
smiled  and  clutched  their  sleeves,  up  which,  they 
whispered,  they  had  other  things  far  more  wonder- 
ful, which  would  be  seen  this  year  of  1905. 

All  winter  hundreds  of  workmen  have  been  busy 
making  changes,  tearing  down  old  buildings,  install- 
ing new  electrical  layouts,  building  taller  and  odder 
architectural  monstrosities,  while  in  lofts  in  New 
York  city  others  have  been  scheming  out  such  ex- 
travagance of  the  mind  that  will  make  the  1905 
visitor  gasp  with  astonishment.  Towers,  caverns, 
mazes  and  grottoes  are  now  assuming  form,  the 
paint-pot  and  the  gold-leaf  book  are  being  worked 
overtime,  and  on  the  day  when  the  merry-go-round 
begins  to  turn  everything  will  be  ready. 

Luna  Park  announces  many  important  changea, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  owners,  Messrs.  Thompson 
ft  Dundy,  have  been  working  all  winter  on  their 
other  tremenduouB  enterprise,  the  Hippodrome.  Its 
greatest  novelty  will  be  a  spectacle  founded  on  the 
capture  of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  army  and 
navy.  The  harbor  will  be  in  the  foreground,  and 
battle-ships  will  sail  in  and  attack  the  fortresses  on 
the  hills,  while  Nogi's  army  copes  with  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  rear.  There  will  be  a  tremendous 
cannonading,  a  fierce  battle,  lots  of  fireworks  and  a 
grand  finale  consisting  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Russian  forts  and  the  surrender  of  the  army.  In 
this  spectacle  over  five  hundred  men  will  be  em- 
ployed, many  horses,  several  battle-ships,  and  no- 
body can  say  how  many  guns.  The  Russian  army 
will  consist  of  real  Russians,  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  Japs  will  be  actual  Japs. 

Scenic  Railway  with  Stopovers. 

L.  A.  Thompson,  the  scenic  railway  creator,  hu 
contributed  to  Luna  Park  his  latest  whim  in  the 
way  of  eccentric  trips.  Of  just  what  the  scenie 
part  consists  the  inventor  is  more  or  less  secretive, 
but  the  preparations  are  on  an  enormous  scale  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  allow  the  traveller  to  alight 
at  various  places  along  the  route,  instead  of  making 
it  in  one  continuous  ride  as  heretofore. 

A  novelty  will  be  a  great  book  of  living  pictures, 
the  leaves  of  which  will  be  illustrated  with  human 
figures  in  various  poses  in  a  mysterious  way.  Then 
there  will  be  a  "Trip  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth," 
on  similar  lines  to  the  famous  "Trip  to  the  Moon," 
which  made  Thompson  ft  Dundy  famous  and  which 
will  be  still  retained  of  course.  These  two  wonder- 
ful illusions  will  attract  thousands. 

The  Luna  Park  circus  will  be  greatly  enlarged, 
with  more  seating  capacity  and  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  boxes.  A  first-class  circus,  it  is  promised, 
will  be  given  in  the  rings,  many  European  novelties 
having  been  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

The  entrances  to  the  Park  have  been  entirely  re- 
built, and  none  of  the  congestion  noticeable  last 
year  will  be  found.  There  will  be  a  wide  promenade, 
eighty  feet  in  breadth,  throughout  the  park. 

There  are  other  small  novelties,  the  narration  of 
which  would  be  almost  endleas. 

The  principal  change  at  the  other  mammoth 
amusement  garden.  Dreamland,  the  City  in  White, 
will  be  the  erection  of  the  "Creation"  Building, 
which  will  face  on  Surf  avenue  and  occupy  a  space 
160  by  225  feet.  This  will  be  almost  a  replica  of  the 
"Creation"  spectacle  that  was  the  main  feature  of 
the  famous  "Pike"  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  will 
employ  in  the  show  several  hundreds  of  people. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  the  building,  the  Johnson 
caroussel,  the  main  entrance  to  Dreamland,  the 
Boys  in  Bine  Building  and  the  Illusion  Building 
just  inside  the  grounds  have  all  been  torn  down. 
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"Creation"  will  be  presented  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  building,  leaving  a  large  arcade,  100  feet 
broad,  which  will  be  the  main  entrance  to  Dream- 
land. Moving  stairways  will  carry  people  to  the 
auditorium  of  the  show. 

Boat  Bide   Through   "Hell  Gate." 

Another  novelty  rejoices  in  the  picturesque  and 
descriptive  name  of  "Hell  Gate"  and  will  occupy 
the  place  where  the  submarine  boat  used  to  dive. 
The  amusement  consists  of  a  ride  in  boats  through 
streams  of  water  which  form  whirlpools  and  eddies, 
and  when  the  boats  reach  the  midst  of  this  they 
suddenly  disappear  and  the  ride  is  continued 
through  dark  passages.  Finally  an  explosion  takes 
place  and  the  blowing  up  of  Hell  Gate  is  depicted. 

Automobiling  in  Europe  is  a  new  scenic  railroad, 
and  an  airship  trip  will  be  possible,  in  another 
place.  Fighting  the  Flames  will  be  continued  here, 
as  well  as  in  Luna  Park. 

Down  the  Bowery  at  Steeplechase  Park,  tremen- 
dous alterations  have  been  made,  and  this  place 
can  now  rank  well  with  Luna  Park  and  Dream- 
land. A  new  entrance  has  been  built,  and  there 
will  be  at  least  two  novelties  to  attract  wide  at- 
tention. 

One  of  these  will  consist  of  a  steel  tower  300  feet 
high,  up  the  sides  of  which  elevators  will  slide, 
while  the  tower  revolves  on  its  base.  By  a  peculiar 
and  most  ingenuous  device  these  elevators,  which 
will  be  built  like  airships,  will  appear  to  those  in 
them  to  be  flying  through  the  air  in  a  spiral  direc- 
tion, and  the  illusion  will  be  that  of  a  trip  into  the 
upper  atmosphere,  the  power  being  completely  hid- 
den by  mirrors  on  the  inward  side  of  each  car. 

This  tower  will  be  illuminated  by  15,000  electric 
lights,  which  will  change  in  color  from  red  to  blue 
and  white.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  a  steel  plat- 
form is  arranged  for  fireworks  exhibitions. 

This  will  be  the  highest  ascent  possible  in  Coney 
Island,  and  the  view  from  the  airship  cars  as  they 
revolve  about  the  tower  at  its  summit  will  be  ex- 
tensive, over  land,  bay  and  ocean,  to  the  distant 
cities  and  down  upon  the  picturesque  activities  of 
the  island  itself. 

The  cost  of  this  immense  tower  is  said  to  be 
$100,000  and  its  weight  is  1,000,000  pounds. 

Another  great  novelty,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the 
Sunken  City  of  Atlantis.  This  will  be  a  most  pecu- 
liar illusion,  the  idea  of  which  is  founded  on  Plato's 
and  Ignatius  Donnelly's  theory  of  a  beautiful  island 
that  once  existed,  with  great  civilization  and  with 
a  series  of  magnificent  palaces,  where  the  Azores 
now  are.  A  volcanic  eruption  or  an  earthquake  of 
some  kind  is  supposed  to  have  swallowed  the  whole 
island  in  a  night. 

According  to  this  illusion  you  are  supposed  to  be- 
lieve that  scientists  have  sunk  a  great  shaft  in  the 
ground  and  under  the  ocean  and  lined  it  with  glass, 
^ou  step  into  a  oar  which  has  every  appearance  of 
being  an  elevator.  It  begins  to  sink  and  you  pass 
through  all  sorts  of  submarine  places  which  swarm 
with  fish  and  other  denizens  of  the  deep.  The  bot- 
tom, some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  down  (it 
makes  little  difference  which),  is  finally  reached, 
and  you  step  out  into  the  sunken  city.  It  is  a  mass 
of  crumbling  ruins,  with  evidences  of  the  ancient 
civilization  on  all  sides.  Dinosaurs,  icthyosaurs  and 
other  kindred  beasts  crawl  about:  mammoth  crabs, 
lobsters  and  the  like,  and  the  scene  is  a  most  in- 
spiring one. 

You  are  then  taken  back  to  the  land  above  on  the 
elevator  and  step  into  the  fresh  air  again  with- 
out having  had  a  chance  to  lose  a  bit  of  the  effect 
of  the  illusion. — New  York  World. 


HELD  A  HOBO  CONVENTION 


XJnicLue  and  Amusing  Celebrations  by  Missouri  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Columbia,  Mo. — To  the  casual  reader  who  sees 
the  newspaper  reports  of  college  pranks  and 
student  celebrations  nothing  deeper  is  conveyed 
than  that  the  ' '  rah-rah ' '  boys  are  getting  into 
hot  water  again,  a  prerogative  which  seems  to  be 
justly  theirs.  The  general  run  of  people  has  come 
to  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  revolt,  rowdyism  and 
mischief-making  is  a  certain  accessory  to  a  college 
course.  Even  the  police  in  college  towns  do  not  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  students  responsible  for  charges 
for  which  the  ordinary  citizen  would  be  penalized. 
They  are  content  to  let  it  pass,  as  President  Jesse 
of  the  state  university  once  did.  A  throng  of 
students  had  gathered  on  the  quadrangle  at  Colum- 
bia, beneath  the  old  columns,  and  were  stealing 
the  president's  cordwood  to  build  a  great  fire  one 
night,  when  Mr.  Jesse  himself  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  surveyed  the  situation  briefly,  then 
held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  "Well,  well,  boys," 
he  said,  "I  suppose  I  had  better  let  you  go  ahead 
with  your  fun;  there's  nothing  a  Missourian  so 
dearly  loves  as  a  hullabaloo." 

During  the  months  of  spring,  when  the  sap  is 
flowing  freely,  the  husky  young  men  of  the  Missouri 
State  University  keep  things  on  the  qui  vive  all  the 
time.  Within  the  narrow  space  of  three  weeks 
there  has  occured  a  "farmers'  day"  celebration,  a 
"St.  Partick's  day"  wake,  and  a  "hobo  conven- 
tion." The  externals  of  these  affairs  have  already 
been  duly  exploited  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  but  seldom  does  the  average  reader  under- 
stand the   motives   and  workings   of   the   events. 

When  Hoboes  Swarm. 

' '  Hobo  day ' '  was  inaugurated  four  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  a  roaring  success  ever  since.  The 
way  it  came  about  was  typical.  For  some  time 
the  girls  of  the  university  had  been  giving  little 
masquerade  parties  and  entertainments  among 
themselves,  to  which  none  of  the  men  were  invited. 
' '  They  treat  us  like  we  were  a  lot  of  hoboes, ' ' 
dolefully  remarked  one  of  the  fellows.  ' '  By  jinks, ' ' 
exclaimed  an  inventive  genius  in  the  crowd,  "let's 
be  hoboes,  sure  enough,  and  have  a  little  doin's 
of  our  own.  All  of  us  dress  up  like  Nervy  Nats 
and  Wandering  Willies,  take  an  afternoon  off  from 
school,  parade  the  town  and  give  a  stag  dance  at 
night."  The  suggestion  was  adopted  with  a  shout 
and  the  men  set  to  work.  On  the  day  set  for 
their  appearance,  big  placards  were  pasted  up,  as 
follows:  "First  annual  hobo  convention.  See  the 
hoboes  in  costume.  My,  it 's  Uncle  Happy  again. 
Hear  the  tin  can  quartet  and  behold  the  pie-eating 
contest. ' '  The  whole  ended  with  a  grand  parade 
and  rally.  Among  the  notables  of  the  occasion 
were  Decimated  Dan,  Slim  Jim  Ross,  Blind  Bag- 
gage Blodgett,  Coldslaw  Caldwell  and  Meal  Ticket 
Nelson.  These  men  were  all  first-class  men  in  the  f 
school,  one  of  them  holding  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
his  class,  and  another,  Blodgett,  winning  the  first 
Ehodes  scholarship  from  Missouri.  The  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  dance  at  night  bore  the  legend: 
"Kick  me  into  the  single  file.  Every  man  had  on 
a  green  dance  hall."  All  day  on  "hobo  day"  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  any  man  dressed  in 
hobo  costume  is  a  privileged  character;  he  can 
climb  over  the  fence  into  a  ball  game  without  fear 
01  being  put  out,  he  can  "butt  in"  anywhere  with- 
out giving  offense  and  at  supper  time  he  is  always 
sure  of  the  best  food  in  the  house  where  he  "hits 
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the  back  door."  The  student  hobo  h«a  come  to 
stay  at  the  State  University,  and,  as  far  as  the 
authorities  are  concerned,  Happy  Hooligan  was  born 
under  a  lucky  star. 

Wearing  of  Um  Otmii. 

Then  there  is  St.  Patrick  and  his  cohorts.  These 
are  the  engineering  students  at  the  same  school, 
and  all  day  long,  on  March  17,  they  do  honor  to 
the  g^een  old  saint.  Their  motto  is:  "Erin  go 
bragh.  St.  Patrick  was  an  engineer."  This  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  student,  and  of 
the  engineering  faculty,  also,  by  the  fact  that 
Patrick  ' '  engineered ' '  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland. 
Three  years  ago  the  custom  was  inaugurated,  and 
each  year  the  ceremonies  grow  more  impressive  and 
the  adulation  of  the  grand  old  Irishman  becomes 
more  heartfelt.  This  spring  every  student  in  the 
engineering  department  turned  out  in  his  honor, 
and  the  battalion  of  worshipers  was  over  three 
blocks  long,  marching  in  vest  and  green  hat,  and 
carrying  a  ''shillaly,"  while  up  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  a  battered  trumphet  and  an  old  cornet 
gravely  tooted  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green."  The 
cohorts  of  Saint  Patrick  marched  from  town  over 
to  the  old  quadrangle  and  "kowtowed"  to  the  spire 
of  the  engineering  building,  from  which  fluttered 
the  flag  or  Erin.  There  Homer  Haggard,  the  famous 
football  man,  dressed  as  a  saint,  received  them  in 
review  and  gave  them  instructions  as  to  how  to 
spend  the  day.  That  night  a  ball  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  wearers  of  the  green  and  the  day 
closed  in  an  orderly  way  without  any  ruffianism 
whatever. 

AgTicnltoral  Fnn. 

"Farmer's  day"  had  some  difficulty  with  its 
inauguration,  but  as  it  turned  out  a  complete  sue- 
eeas,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  perpetuated.  Farm- 
er's day  is  the  day  of  cultural  department  at  the 
State  University,  and  takes  place  on  March  14, 
when,  as  the  farmers  assert,  "it  is  the  dark  of 
the  moon,  the  time  for  planting  potatoes  and  shear- 
ing sheep,  for  holding  their  jubilee  and  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  agricultural  paper  published  by  the 
department."  The  agricultural  students  took  the 
lead  in  the  matter  of  department  celebrations  this 
spring,  and  the  other  departments  fell  in  line.  Since 
then  there  has  been  announced  an  "academic  day," 
in  honor  of  King  Solomon,  who  has  been  chosen  as 
godfather  of  the  academic  department,  and  the 
medics  have  threatened  to  give  some  sort  of  a 
parade  with  corpses  and  stretchers  and  skeletons 
playing  a  prominent  part. 

But  to  return  to  the  farmers  and  their  day.  At 
precisely  high  noon  on  the  day  set,  namely  that  of 
March  14,  one  of  the  queerest  parades  that  the 
little  war  town  of  Columbia  ever  saw  started  down 
through  the  streets,  headed  by  a  student  made  up, 
with  a  lot  of  unnatural  embonpoint,  to  represent  a 
prosperous  farmer.  He  was  followed  by  a  motley 
array  of  farm  instruments,  hay  kickers,  pea  shell- 
ers,  cultivators  and  the  like.  Cattle  from  the  state 
farm,  old  spavined  horses  from  the  veterinary  col- 
lege and  floats  representing  the  various  depart- 
ments, such  as  agronomy,  dairying,  horticulture  and 
animal  husbandry,  followed  in  due  succession.  On 
the  poultry  float  was  a  very  ingenious  take-off  on 
the  modem  incubator,  announced  by  the  barker  in 
connection  as  an  invention  by  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  department.  The  machine  worked  very 
simple.  An  assistant  dropped  in  an  egg,  turned  n 
crank,  and  from  below  pulled  out^a  big  rooster.  The 
parade  was  a  decided  hit,  and  was  followed  through 
the  town  by  a  laughing,  jolly  erowd  of  students. 


It  is  proposed  by  next  year  to  introduce  some  new 
features  into  the  jubilation  on  Farmer's  day  by 
having  an  oldtime  "hoedown"  in  one  of  the  big 
barns  on  the  state  farm,  with  a  barbecue  on  the 
side. 


OLD  TOWK  PLANS  BIO  FESTIVAL 


Sherborne,  England,  Preparing  to  Celebrate  Its 
IZOOth  Anniversary. 

London. — Preparations  are  being  made  for  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
festival  held  in  this  country  since  the  famous  Eglin- 
ton  tournament.  The  Sherborne  pageant,  which  is 
being  organized  by  Louis  N.  Parker  to  commemo- 
rate the  twelve  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  bishopric  town  and  school  of  St.  Aldselin 
in  the  year  705,  will  be  held  in  the  ruins  of  Sher- 
borne Castle  from  June  12  to  15. 

The  festival  is  not  to  be  a  mere  procession  or 
series  of  tableaux,  but  a  genuine  folk  play,  repre- 
senting in  action,  with  dialogue,  music  and  pro- 
cessions, Morris  and  maypole  dances  and  choruses, 
episodes  of  the  varied  history  of  Sherborne  from 
the  coming  of  Aldselin  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Sixty  performers  will  have  speaking  parts,  and 
with  throe  separate  choirs  there  will  be  altogether 
700  people  in  the  arena  at  one  time,  many  of  whom 
will  be  mounted  on  horseback.  It  will  interest 
American  visitors  to  know  that  the  final  tableau 
will  represent  the  founding  in  1620  of  Sherborne, 
Mass.,  by  a  native  of  the  English  town. — New  York 
Herald. 


SEEKS   HALF    DUSE'S    PROFITS 


Paris  Manager  Wants  Beceiver  to  Collect  Rival 
Theater's  Money. 
Paris. — The  phenomenal  receipts  that  are  being 
netted  by  Signora  Duse  at  the  Nouveau  theater 
gave  rise  to  curious  legal  proceedings  recently.  M. 
Hertz,  who  managed  the  Porte  St.  Martin  theater 
in  conjunction  with  Coquelin,  asked  the  court  to 
appoint  a  receiver  to  collect  50  per  cent  of  the 
nightly  profits  of  Signora  Duse's  performances. 
Hertz  avers  the  actress  made  a  contract  to  appear 
in  Paris  only  under  his  management,  dividing  the 
profits  equally.  The  court  refused  the  application, 
deciding  the  litigation  must  take  its  ordinary 
course. — New  York  Herald. 


Chicago   Soup   Plate's   Accompaniment. 

Two  New  Yorkers  were  lunching  together  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

"One  hears  strange  stories  about  Chicago,"  said 
the  woman  in  the  chinchilla  tricorne,  "but  I  never 
believed  half  of  them  until  I  went  there  a  while 
ago  on  a  visit.  Will  you  believe,  my  dear,  that  I 
went  to  a  dinner  where  there  was  a  little  silver 
trumpet   beside  each   soup   plate  f" 

"What  were  they  forf"  inquired  the  girl  with 
the  violets. 

"I  didn't  know  at  first,  bat  I  found  out  later 
that  they  were  called  'soup  coolers,'  and  were 
used  for  blowing  the  soupl"  said  the  traveled,  one. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  10-cent 
cigar  and  a  5-cent  oneT" 

"Do  you  claim  that's  a  5-eent  cigar  yon  ara 
smoking  f" 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  difference  is  a  blamed  sight  greater 
than  I  ever  supposed  it  was." — Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer. 
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Art  Advances  to  New  Position 


EVIDENCES  OP  EXPANSION  OP  IDEALS  AND  ENLARGEMENT 
OP  CONCEPTIONS  IN  THE  WESTERN  CREATIVE  WORLD. 
—STRONG  LEADERSHIP  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  NEW 
MOVEMENT.— A    SCHOOL    OP    PINE  ARTS. 


While  the  people  are  erecting  places  of 
great  concourse  for  themselves,  as  set  forth 
in  other  pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Pandex, 
there  is  growing  up  at  the  same  time  a  most 
encouraging  patronage  and  devotion  to  the 
elements  of  art  whereby  the  places  of  con- 
course will  assume  the  beauty  and  perman- 
ence which  art  alone  can  give.  There  is  also 
an  ever  broadening  substance  manifested  in 
the  art  productions  of  the  day,  and  a  decided 
evidence  that  America  may  advance  into  the 
same  rank  in  the  aesthetic  world  that  it  now 
holds  in  the  commercial  and  financial. 


SAYS  PROMOTE  AMERICAN  ART. 


Sir  Caspar  Piirdon  Clarke  of  London  Thinks  Mu- 
seums Should  be  Centers  of  Education. 

A  notable  step  forward  in  American  art  in- 
terests was  taken  when  Sir  Casper  Purdon, 
a  British  connoisseur  who  believes  most  ar- 
dently in  Americans,  was  made  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  New  York. 
New  York  is  doing  many  things  to  support 
its  ambition  to  become  the  equal  of  Paris, 
and  the  accession  to  its  controlling  ranks  of 
a  man  who  believes  in  the  country's  own 
works,  therefore,  becomes  extremely  import- 
ant. Said  the  dispatches  concerning  Sir 
Caspar : 

London. — Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  director- 
elect  of  the  Metropolitan  Art  museum,  has  explained 
how  American  art  might  best  be  promoted  and  im- 
proved. Encouragement,  he  said,  should  be  given 
by  Americans  to  American  artists.  An  American 
artist,  as  things  are  now,  has  little  chance  of  hav- 
ing his  work  appreciated  until  he  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  then  it  is  the  dealer  who  is  the  gainer 
ana  not  the  artist  or  his  survivors.  Occasionally 
an  artist  makes  a  name  before  he  dies,  sometimes 


by  the  merest  chance,  and  sometimes  because  he 
decides  to  change  his  style  entirely  and  catches  the 
public's  eye  by  so  doing. 

For  one  thing,  says  Sir  Caspar,  American  mu- 
seums ought  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  storage 
places  for  specimens  of  art,  but  also  as  centers  of 
art  education.  They  should  contain  large  studios, 
where,  as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  other  famous  masters,  the  great  Amer- 
ican artists  of  the  day  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  themselves  and  educate  the  coming  generation 
to  high  ideals  of  art. 

The  great  American  artists  ought  not  to  be  prac- 
tically forced,  as  they  are  nowadays,  to  seek  for  a 
market  in  Europe,  but  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  come  back  to  their  own  country  and  teach  what 
they  have  learned  to  their  fellow  countrymen. — 
I>*ew  York  Herald. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


Columbia  University  Has  Plans  For  an  Institution 
To  Rival  Paris. 

Columbia  University,  with  an  energy  not 
uncharacteristic,  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
lead  the  metropolitan  art  movement,  if  such 
a  thing  be  possible  to  a  university  at  this 
stage  of  art  development  in  American  uni- 
versities.   Said  the  New  York  Herald : 

Plans  for  a  great  school  of  fine  arts  equal  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris  were  made  public 
yesterday,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  Columbia  University.  They  are  based  upon  the 
consolidation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  the  present  art  interests  at  Columbia  University 
to  be  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

The  idea  has  already  received  substantial  support 
from  a  public  spirited  citizen,  who,  it  is  said,  has 
contributed  at  least  $100,000  to  finance  the  enterprise, 
and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  little  diflSculty  in 
raising  the  $500,000  necessary  to  insure  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  for  the  proposed  school. 

This  plan  rests  largely  upon  suggestions  made  by 
Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  the  newly  elected  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  who 
came  here  a  few  weeks  ago  urging  that  the  museum 
must  be  a  living  Institution  and  that  the  genius 
of  American  artists  should  be  fostered. 
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'DESTINY     AND     MANKIND. 


uwxron.'a  cusat  paikttnc— •■>  r.  SIO. 


— New   York   World. 
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Under  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Design  of 
Columbia  University,  it  is  believed  the  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  American  art  can  be  rapidly  carried 
forward.  The  work  will  naturally  divide  itself 
into   three  parts. 

The  college  will  teach  aesthetics  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  art,  and  the  Academy  of  Design  will  teach 
the  technique  and  instruct  pupils  how  to  create 
works,  while  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will 
so  arrange  its  collections  as  to  make  them  object 
lessons  to  the  student.  It  is  believed  this  plan 
will  not  only  greatly  encourage  American  artists 
but  will  improve  and  develop  crafts  and  manufac- 
tures throughout  the  country. 

Plan  Outlined. 

Dr.  Butler  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dielman  fully  out- 
lines his  plan. 

"Columbia  University,"  he  says,  "is  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  its  part  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
school  of  fine  arts  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  school 
can  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  co-operation  of 
existing  institutions  in  a  manner  that  will  prove 
most   effective  and  satisfactory. 

"I  have  in  mind  co-operation  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on 
the  one  hand  and  between  the  university  and  the 
Academy  of  Design  on  the  other.  I  would  have 
the  co-operation  between  the  university  and  the 
museum  take  the  form  of  building  up  at  the  museum 
collections  which  shall  have  educational  as  well  as 
exhibition  value,  and  that  shall  be  used  for  educa- 
tion as  well  as  for  exhibition  purposes. 

"I  would  have  university  lectures  upon  the  his- 
tory of  art,  both  in  general  and  in  its  special  forms, 
upon  archaelogy,  and  upon  inscriptions,  held  at  the 
museum  in  the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves, 
by  the  best  expert  teachers  and  scholars  that  the 
university  could  obtain.  I  would  have  the  univer- 
sity itself  organize  carefully  and  develop  its  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  as  an  element  in  civilization,  and  in  all 
the  auxiliary  subjects  which  contribute  to  the  in- 
formation appropriate  to  the  making  of  scholarly 
artists. 

Foimal  Co-operation. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  the  history  of  art  education  shows  that  artists 
can  only  be  made  by  artists  and  that  the  personal 
contact  between  pupil  and  master,  which  was  so 
effective  an  element  in  the  development  of  the 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  secret  of  the 
process. 

"To  this  end  I  propose  the  formal  co-operation 
of  the  University  and  the  Academy  of  Design,  in 
order  that  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  deco- 
ration may  be  taught  as  university  subjects,  in  a 
university  atmosphere,  by  the  best  masters  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  decoration. '  '• — New  York  Herald. 


LEEMPOELS     GREAT     WOBK 


A  Striking  New  Symbolization  of  "Destin  et 
L  'Hiunanite. ' ' 

The  "Destin  et  L'Humanite" — (Fate  and  Man- 
kind). 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  provoked  by  these 
two   words! 

Only  a  great  artist  of  master  mind,  a  deep  think- 
er, could  adequately  reproduce  these  ideas  impres- 
sively. 

Such  a  painting  is   "Destiny  and  Mankind,"  a 


chef  d  'ouvre  of  modern  art,  a  masterly  rendition  of 
a  great  symbolical  religious  picture  by  Jef  Leem- 
poels,  a  distinguished  European  artist,  medallist  of 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Antwerp,  and  court  painter  to 
His  Majesty  Leopold  11.,  King  of  Belgium. 

This  painting,  striking  in  its  virility  and  origin- 
ality of  conception,  is  great  because  it  represents 
a  universal  truth,  and  is  the  artist's  idea  of  a 
thought  which  finds  response  in  every  human  heart. 
The  picture,  familiarly  known  as  "The  Hands," 
has  just  been  returned  from  St.  Louis,  where  it  at- 
tracted wide-spread  attention  in  the  Belgian  section 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  There  the  International 
Jury  of  Awards  conferred  the  honor  of  a  gold  medal 
upon  Leempoels  for  his  wonderful  painting.  The 
picture  is  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  at  the  artist's  studio,  in  the  Gramercy  Build- 
ing, No.  24  East  Twenty-first  street. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  galleries  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich  and  Brussels.  The  picture 
has  also  been  much  admired  by  King  Leopold,  who 
is  an  ardent  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  a  collec- 
tor of  high  repute.  Everywhere  the  painting  has 
been  a  source  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  populace 
who  do  not  know  the  technicalities  of  art,  but  to 
students,  connoisseurs  and  artists  alike.  The  pic- 
ture sounds  an  impressive  truth — the  longing  of 
mankind  for  betterment,  happiness,  and  the  por- 
trayal of  that  unknown,  mysterious  power — Prov- 
idence, Fate,  Destiny,  or  God. 

Leempoel's  conception  of  the  subject  was  doubt- 
less thought  out  years  before  its  execution. 

He  devoted  over  one  year  and  a  half  to  the  actual 
painting  of  the   canvas. 

' '  What  prompted  you  to  paint  the  picture,  and 
how  did  you  conceive  the  idea?"  I  asked. 

' '  My  first  impression, ' '  said  Leempoels,  ' '  was 
to  paint  a  mass  of  people — to  portray  their  desire 
to  better  themselves,  their  search  for  happiness. 

"It  occurred  to  me,"  he  continued,  "that  man- 
kind would  naturally  look  to  the  sun  for  light. 
Then  came  the  idea  of  the  hands.  In  my  drawing 
of  the  hands  I  endeavor  to  express  this  sentiment 
of  the  people.  To  represent  Destiny  I  could  not 
imagine  anything  more  characteristically  beauti- 
ful than  a  human  hand." 

Mankind    is    symbolized    in    the    picture    by    a 
myriad  of  hands  reaching  skyward. 

Destiny  or  Fate  is  pictured  as  the  sun  in  a  wond- 
erful face  emerging  from  the  sombre  clouds,  a 
face  of  seriousness,  with  eyes  of  knowledge,  in- 
scrutable, and  peering  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  earth.  Light  irradiates  from  this  God-like  face 
and  rivets  the  attention.  In  the  center  the  sun- 
light falls  upon  the  uplifted  hands,  symbolizing  the 
Church  and  State,  and  supporting  a  crozier,  sceptre 
and  crucifix. 

Various  states  of  society  are  manifested  in  the 
array  of  countless  hands  typifying  Humanity.  What 
a  story  is  here  unfolded  in  the  wealth  of  feeling 
revealed  by  these  outreaching  hands.  Here  are 
hands  of  ballet  girls,  those  of  dancing  dervishes 
sounding  their  peculiar  praises  to  Allah,  hands  of 
bride  and  bridegroom  clasped  in  love,  signifying 
the  wedded  state;  hands  of  all  nations.  Oriental, 
Mexicans,    Indians,    Africans    and    Americans. 

There  are  refined  hands,  of  the  artists  and  patric- 
ian, bejewelled  hands  of  fair  women,  those  of  the 
plebeian,  mingling  with  others  bearing  manacles, 
seal  of  the  prison;  those  of  assassins,  typified  by 
tomahawks  and  revolvers,  and  those  of  revolu- 
tionists, portenaing  destruction. 

A  conglomeration  of  every  type  of  the  universe. 
Humanity  in  all  its  guises,  accentuated  in  the  left 
of  the  picture  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  fanfare  of 
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many  tmmpets,  eJamor  of  cymbals  and  waving  of 
varicolored  flag*  and  palms. 

The  cluster  of  bands  in  the  center  of  the  picture 
is  well  brought  out  by  the  clever  concentration 
of  light  and  dark  in  circles.  One  is  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  force  of  the  painter's  great 
idea,  rather  than  the  subleties  of  color,  line  and 
form. 

Leempoels  bails  from  Belgium,  the  home  of  many 
famous  artists.  When  a  mere  boy  his  work  at- 
tracted the  favorable  attention  of  the  King.  His 
successes  have  been  brilliant.  He  is  still  a  com- 
paratively young  man.  In  Europe  be  has  been 
crowned  with  the  highest  honors  the  art  world 
can  bestow.  In  figure  compositions  and  portrai- 
ture he  excels.  His  portrait  of  Leopold,  King  of 
Belgium  is  considered  a  notable  example,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  painted  of  that 
soverign. 

Among  his  other  portraits  of  note  are  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Arenberg,  the  President  of  the  Bel- 
gian Parliament,  ana  several  secretaries  of  state 
in  Europe. — Charles  Henry  Door  in  New  York 
World. 


FOREIOmSBS    AHEAD    IN    FASI8 


French    Artists    Allowing    Themselves    to    b«    Stir- 
passed   In  the   Salon. 

For  the  first  time  the  art  critics  are  be- 
ginning to  find  that  the  French  painters  are 
not  maintaining  supremacy  in  the  salons  of 
Paris.  If  the  situation  is  more  than  trans- 
itory, too  much  inference  cannot  be  taken 
from  it,  for  it  foreshadows  the  projection 
into  the  world  of  the  creative  many  new, 
bold,  and  broad  concepts,  and  the  possible 
early  approach  of  some  large  and  command- 
ing geniuses,  whose  greatness  will  lie  in  the 
freshness  as  well  as  the  profundity  of  their 
themes.  Said  the  New  York  Herald  con- 
cerning the  season 's  Paris  exhibit : 

Terribly  like  the  Salon  of  1904  is  the  Salon  this 
year  of  the  Societe  Rationale.  It  is  useless  to 
persist  in  seeking  for  shade  of  difference.  It  is  the 
same  show  over  again,  in  which  every  one  offers 
the  same  article  as  before.  It  is  still  the  "Co-oper- 
ative da  Xavet."  Let  me  jot  down  the  observa- 
tions which  occnrred  to  me  as  I  paMed  through  the 
show: — 

One — One  of  the  enormous  rooms  has  been  divided 
into  three. 

Two — There  is  a  recrudescence  of  decorative 
painting. 

Three — Modern  painting  tends  to  execution  in  a 
general  key  that  gets  blacker  and  blacker.  Even 
the  colorists  are  ending  their  days  in  bitumen.  In 
these  lognbrious  surroundings  one  bright  picture 
causes  surprises  and  astonishment  like  a  too  noisy 
word  in  a  sick  room. 

Four — Carolns  Duran  having  left  for  Borne,  the 
management  is  beginning  to  tolerate  women's 
portraits,  and  to  hang  them  better. 

Five— Foreign  artists  are  taking  the  lead  and 
French  artists  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  sur- 
passed. 


Six — It  appears  that  all  the  young  painters  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Autumn  Salon,  and  that  tba 
independents   have  been   thrown   aside. 

Seven — Unless  the  Societe  Nationale  turns  over 
a  new  leaf  and  attracts  to  itself  new  comers  it 
is  doomed. 

Eight — There  are  too  many  painters,  and  three- 
quarters  of  them  might  as  well  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

Nine. — The  rooms  are  arranged  in  such  fashion 
that  in  some  of  them  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
single   interesting  painter. 

Ten — Impressionists  and  neo-impressionists  have 
almost  entirely  held  aloof. 

Eleven — Dimensions  of  pictures  show  a  tendency 
to  increase.  Portraits  as  well  as  pictures,  land- 
scapes as  well  as  studies,  are  enlarging  their  bord- 
ers.   We  are  going  back  to  museum  works. 

Twelve^The  light  in  this  place  is  altogether  dis- 
concerting. It  is  too  crude  in  some  of  the  rooms 
and  insufficient  in  others. — New  York  Herald. 


OIVES  $1,000,000  FOB  OHIOAOO  ABT 


Will  of  B.  F.  Ferguson  Assures  City  Place  Among- 
World's   Cities  BeauUfol. 

City  beautification  waxes  into  a  passion 
also,  along  with  the  demand  for  the  corridors 
and  columns  that  make  world's  fairs  so 
great  a  modem  pleasure.  Public  spirited 
people,  business  men  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  giving  liberally  of  their  time  and  en- 
thusiasm to  such  projects  as  the  parking  of 
the  streets,  the  adornmeut  of  the  squares, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  public  build- 
ings ;  and  there  is  arising  a  reason  to  believe 
that  such  bequests  as  are  indicated  in  the 
following  news  item  will  become  a  most  pop- 
ular form  of  leaving  money  at  death-time : 

By  the  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Ferguson, 
Chicago  is  given  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
center  for  sculpture.  The  amount  left  by  the  will 
of  the  pioneer  lumber  merchant  is  the  perpetual 
income  from  a  trust  fund  of  (1,000,000  to  municipal 
art. 

Mr.  Ferguson  provided  that  the  income  from 
this  sum  should  be  expended  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Art  institute.  The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the 
"B.  F.  Ferguson  Mounument  Fund,"  and  is  to  be 
used  "entirely  and  exclusively  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Art  institute  of 
Chicago  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  endur- 
ing statuary  and  monuments,  of  stone,  granite,  or 
bronze,  in  the  parks,  along  the  boulevards,  and  in 
other  public  places  commemorating  worthy  men 
and  women  of  America  or  important  events  of 
American   history." 

.Ml  arrangements  as  to  the  designing  and  plac- 
ing of  the  statuary  or  monuments  are  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Art  institute  trustees. 
A  preliminary  provision  provides  that  in  the  event 
the  net  estate,  after  other  legatees  are  paid,  should 
fall  below  $1,000,000  the  income  is  to  be  accumu- 
lated under  the  direction  of  the  Northern  Trust 
company,  which  is  designated  as  trustee,  until 
the  principal  equals  the  amount  of  the  bequest. 
This  sum  is  to  be  kept  intact  as  a  permanent  tnist 
fund. 
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What  it  Means  to  Chicago. 

No  other  city  in  the  world  has  such  a  fund  avail- 
able as  that  left  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  officials  of 
the  Art  institute,  artists,  and  devotees  of  munici- 
pal art  freely  predicted'  that  the  bequest  would  in 
another  generation  make  Chicago  the  richest  city 
in  the  world  in  sculpture  and  the  Mecca  of  artists. 

The  news  of  the  bequest  spread  rapidly.  An 
hour  after  the  bequest  had  been  made  public  Di- 
rector French  of  the  Art  institute  had  received  sev- 
eral suggestions  for  monuments  to  Chicago's  not- 
able dead. 

Mr.  French  stated  that  he  believed  the  terms  of 
the  will  gave  the  trustees  of  the  Art  institute  every 
possible  latitude  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  mu- 
nicipal decorations. 

"A  fine  equestrian  statue  can  be  erected  for  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income  from  that  fund,  which 
should  be  between  $40,000  and  $50,000,"  he  said, 
' '  or  the  income  of  several  years  can  be  put  together 
and  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  commemorating 
some  historic  event  could  be  erected.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  discuss  any  plans  as  yet,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  bequest  gives  Chicago  a  boom  as  an 
art  center.  In  twenty-five  years,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will,  we  would  be  able  to  spend  $1,- 
000,000  in  municipal  statuary  and  monuments. 

' '  Chicago  already  is  fortunate  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  notable  pieces  of  work,  work  of  a  char- 
acter that  is  not  surpassed  in  any  city.  The  city's 
future  in  art  is  now  assured,  and  it  is  great.  I 
do  not  remember  of  ever  having  heard  of  such 
a  fund  being  established  before.  It  is  a  splendid 
thing.  It  will  give  encouragement  to  our  local 
sculptors,  and  not  only  will  keep  them  here  but 
will  attract  the  best  talent  from  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  long  step  toward  making  Chicago  the  'city  beau- 
tiful.' " 

"Before  any  statue  can  be  put  up  in  a  Chicago 
park  or  along  any  boulevard  controlled  by  the  park 
systems,"  declared  Secretary  N.  H.  Carpenter,  "it 
must  be  approved  by  the  park  commission  and  by 
the  municipal  art  commission.  No  statue  can  be 
erected  by  the  Ferguson  fund  which  has  not  only 
been  approved  by  these  two  bodies  but  also  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Art  institute." 

May  Apply   Time's   Test. 

Mr.  Carpenter  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
plan  to  put  up  all  statues  or  monuments  in  staff 
first,  and  if,  after  standing  a  year,  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  public  and  by  critics  generally,  they 
should  then  be  cast  in  bronze  or  marble. 

Both  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Carpenter  advocated 
the  erection  of  great  works  every  two  or  three  years 
rather  than  a  mediocre  work  every  year.  One  of 
the  first  suggestions  made  to  the  officials  of  the  Art 
institute  came  from  members  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  association,  who  urged  that  the 
income  from  the  first  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  Grant  park, 
opposite  Orchestral  hall.  Many  other  suggestions 
were  made  by  callers  at  the  Art  institute  during 
the    day.- — Chicago    Tribune. 


MB.    UNTON'S   APHBODITE 


Art    Collector    Advances    a    Theory    That    It    is 

Mazarin's  Venus,  Which  Cost  $500,000. 

Much    discussion    has    been     going    the 

rounds    of   the    new^s    world    recently    over 

spurious  works  of  art,  such  as  Mr.  Morgan 


has  bought  once  or  twice,  and  such  as  Euro- 
pean salesmen  have  been  seeking  to  palm 
off  on  Americans  rather  promiscuously.  But 
of  all  the  many  mooted  wcrks,  none  has 
aroused  such  sharp  and  irrepressible  contro- 
versy as  an  alleged  new  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
concerning  which  the  New  York  Times  said : 

The  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Aphrodite 
owned  by  Frederick  Linton  and  recently  exhibited 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  has  been  brought  up 
anew  by  a  letter  written  to  The  Evening  Post  by 
Alfred  Ely.  Mr.  Ely  appends  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  John  Marshall  of  Lewes,  England,  in  which 
Mr.  Marshall  attacks  the  antiquity  of  the  statue, 
makes  light  of  Mr.  Linton's  seoretiveness  con- 
cerning the  person  from  whom  he  purchased  it, 
and  says  it  is  manifestly  a  copy.  Mr.  Marshall 
based  his  opinion  partly  upon  pictures  of  the  statue 
which  appeared  as  one  of  the  supplements  of  The 
New  York   Times   on  February  26. 

Mr.  Linton,  when  he  saw  the  Marshall  letter, 
said  that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  scurrilous  missive, 
especially  the  concluding  paragraph,  and  when 
questioned  concerning  the  statements  of  Prof.  Mil- 
ani,  who  in  turn  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr. 
Linton  said  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  never  in  Florence  or  in  any  part 
of  Italy  in  1889;  that  he  made  no  purchases  of  any 
statue  in  1891,  when  he  visited  Florence,  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  photographs  of  the 
statue  to  sculptors  there  to  see  if  they  could  iden- 
tify it. 

None  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  the  statue,  and 
Mr.  Linton  says  that  if  it  was  really  in  a  palace 
in  Florence  at  any  time  it  was  quite  remarkable 
that  the  leading  sculptors  were  unaware  of  it, 
unless,  as  he  claims,  it  was  imbedded  in  a  wall. 
Mr.  Linton  said  he  would  be  very  happy  to  find 
out  that  this  was  true. 

Following  is  Mr.  Ely's  letter  and  that  of  Mr. 
Marshall  as  printed  in  The  Evening  Post: 

"First  of  all,"  said  Mr.  Linton  after  he  saw 
the  letters,  "I  will  deny,  under  oath  if  necessary, 
that  I  was  ever  in  Italy  in  the  year  mentioned. 
In  1891  I  went  there  with  photographs  of  my  statue 
and  others  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  if  artists  in  Florence  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Aphrodite.  They  had  not,  but  all  declared 
that  the  Venus  de  Medici  was  undoubtedly  a  copy 
of  my  statue.  In  Rome,  in  the  same  year,  I  sub- 
mitted the  photographs  to  Prof.  Folcardi  and  W.  W. 
Story,  who  said  without  hesitancy  that  the  statue 
was  the  original  of  the  Medici  Venus. 

Had  Been  in  Storage. 

"Regarding  Prof.  Milani's  statement,  I  think 
it  is  very  queer  that  he  wrote  in  1900  of  a  statue 
he  had  seen  eleven  years  before,  and  it  is  equally 
strange  to  me  that  he  could  identify  it  as  my 
statue,  when  that  work  had  been  in  storage  in 
this  city  since  1894,  and  no  one  ever  saw  it  without 
an  order  from  me.  I  think  that  Mr.  Marshall, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  takes  a  great  deal  on  him- 
self when  he  passes  an  opinion  on  the  statue  from 
reproductions  in  print,  no  matter  how  good  they 
might  be,  and  I  am  surprised  that  if  he  is  an  un- 
biased authority  he  should  use  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage attributed  to  him,  when  every  one,  whether 
attacking  its  authenticity  or  not,  praised  its  beauty. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  that  this  statue 
came  from  the  Palazzo  Montalvo  in  Florence,  for, 
without  doubt,  we  would  find  out  that  it  had  been 
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walled  up  there  just  ai  I  have  laid  it  waa,  for  it 
could  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  elements  for 
years  without  showing  more  traces  of  such  ex- 
posure than  it  does,  and  certainly  had  it  been  thus 
exposed  the  artists  of  Florence  would  have  known 
of  its  existence.  That  brings  me  to  a  matter 
which  was  only  lately  discussed  by  Mr.  Marquand 
and  myself,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  statue  will 
yet  turn  out  to  be  the  Mazarin  Venus. 

Maiarln  Paid  $600,000. 

"In  1630  or  1640  it  is  historically  known  that 
Cardinal  Mazarin  purchased  from  persona  in  Italy 
an  Aphrodite  of  the  same  general  description  as  the 
one  owned  by  me.  He  paid  100,000  hvres,  about 
$500,000,  for  it.  The  heirs  of  Mazarin  sold  it  to 
a  well-known  French  family,  who  had  it  in  their 
chateau,  and  it  remained  in  France  until  the  year 
of  the  revolution,  when  it  disappeared  and  all 
trace  of  it  has  since  been  lost.  It  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  sent  to  Italy,  and  secreted  in  some 
Florentine  palace.  In  any  event,  I  mean  to  make 
every  effort  to  trace  out  anything  in  Mr.  Marshall's 
or  Milani's  letter  that  will  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject. 

"I  have  already  stated  that  I  purchased  this 
statue  in  England  from  an  Englishmen  who  had 
live<l  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  I  am  bound 
by  oath  not  to  disclose  his  identity,  but  I  will  tell 
this,  which  I  have  never  told,  that  the  statue  was 
really  taken  to  England  by  this  man  for  the  pnr- 
poM  of  selling  it  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
Director  was  away  at  the  time  on  his  vacation,  and 
the  great  London  dock  strike  of  1880  was  on.  The 
statue  lay  on  board  the  ship  for  several  months, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  heard  of  it  through  a 
friend  and  purchased  it.  Had  there  been  no  strike 
or  had  the  Director  of  the  museum  been  in  London, 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  never  have  been  able  to 
get  the  statue." 

Mr.  Linton  announced  that  the  Aphrodite  might 
be  placed  on  exhibition,  so  as  to  give  the  public 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. — New  York  Times. 


TO    MAKE    WORLD    MOBE    BEAUTXTUL 


A  Movement  to  Build  Ideal  Cities  for  the  Work- 
Ingmen   to    Ut*   In. 

G«orgea  Benoit  Levy  is  at  present  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Science  while  prosecuting  a  somewhat  peculiar 
mission  in  America.  He  was  sent  here  some  months 
aco  aa  a  special  commissioner  by  the  Musee  Social 
of  Paris  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  garden  cities 
in  America. 

The  idea  of  garden  cities,  scarcely  known  in 
America,  is  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  great 
movement  in  Europe.  There  is  now  an  interna- 
tional league  of  associations  of  garden  cities  with 
branches  in  France,  England,  Qermany,  Belgium, 
and  Hungary,  and  M.  Levy  hopes  that  there  will 
soon  be  one  in  America.  The  first  international 
congress  was  held  last  July  in  London,  and  the 
next  will  be  held  next  April  in  Paris. 

M.  Levy  is  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Gar- 
den Cities  of  France,  which  is  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  government  and  is  officered  by 
the  men  most  interested  in  economics  in  the  govern- 
ment and  colleges  of  France.  Edmund  de  Both- 
schild  of  Paris  recently  established  a  fund  of  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  association  is  to  have 
the  spending  of  a  good  part  of  the  income  from 
this. 


The  idea  underlying  the  movement  is  a  vast  one, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  type 
of  city  which  shall  meet  the  demands  of  twentieth 
century    civilization. 

"The  garden  city  association,"  said  Mr.  Levy, 
"proposes  to  divert  population  from  the  cities  by 
creating  centers  of  industry  in  the  country.  It 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  move  factories  once 
established,  but  new  factories  are  being  started 
daily. 

"To  these  we  are  prepared  to  offer  full  staticties 
and  information,  showing  how  a  garden  city  may 
be  created.    The  adjective  garden  typifies  the  idea. 

"Each  house  will  be  occupied  by  one  family 
and  it  will  stand  in  a  garden.  That  means  health, 
beauty  and  strong  children.  All  the  benefits  you 
are  able  to  give  children  in  the  city,  all  the  gym- 
nasiums, parks,  free  baths  and  play  centers,  will 
not  do  as  much  for  them  aa  they  will  do  for  them- 
selves if  you  turn  them  loose  to  grow  up  in  the 
country. 

FRIZES  FOR  ARTISTIC  HOUSES 


Paris  Committee  Makes  Six  Awards  for  Excellencfl 
of  Facades. 

Paris. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  Paris 
municipal  council  to  decide  which  six  of  the  houses 
completed  last  year  present  the  most  artistic  facades 
reported  this  week.  The  architects  receive  medals, 
and  the  owner  of  the  buildings  are  exempted  from 
certain  taxes.  A  commission  of  the  municipal 
council  has  been  considering  various  schemes  for 
transferring  the  vast  open  square  in  front  of  Notre 
Dame,  one  of  the  proposals  having  been  to  place 
tive  islands  with  arc  lights  there.  The  "place"  was 
mapped  out,  and  wooden  posts  erected  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  effect.  The  committee  then 
visited  the  place,  but  the  design  was  not  considered 
an  improvement,  so  the  famous  "Parvis  de  Notre 
Dame"  will  remain  unchanged. — Chicago  Beeord- 
Herald. 


"FAKE"    MASTERPIECE    IN    LOUVRE 


Supposed    Oreco    Canvas    Ordered    Out    •■    Being 
Spnrions. 

Paris. — The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
is  not  the  only  gallery  that  is  having  trouble  over 
the  possible  presence  of  things  not  genuine.  The 
Louvre  also  is  a  sufferer.  A  picture  of  St.  Francis, 
attributed  to  Oreco,  was  removed  from  the  Louvre 
recently  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  fine  arts, 
experts  having  decided  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
copy  of  the  famous  master  'b  work.  The  affair 
natnrally  has  caused  something  of  a  sensation,  and 
it  is  again  charged  in  some  quarters  that  the  Louvre 
is  constantly  being  victimized  and  public  funds 
are  squandered  on  objects  of  relatively  little  value 
It  has  been  explained  that  the  picture  was  pre- 
sented in  good  faith  by  a  collector  who  had  ae- 
qnircd  it  in  a  private  sale. — New  York  Herald. 


SEVRES   VASE   BRINaS   $21,000. 

A  Oompanlon  to  One  in  the  Bncklngham  Palace 
Collection. 
London. — A  Sevres  oviform  vase,  dated  1763  and 
16%  inches  in  height,  was  sold  here  recently  at 
auction  for  $21,000.  A  companion  vase  belongs  to 
the  collection  in  Buckingham  Palace.  The  one 
jnst  sold  was  probably  stolen. — New  York  Sun. 
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Iiv  Touch  With  ike  Past 


PRONOUNCED  TENDENCY  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
TO  PRESERVE  HISTORIC  SITES,  TO  PAY  REVERENCE  TO 
HISTORIC  NAMES,  AND  TO  REVIVE  THE  NARRATIVES 
AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  GREAT  CONSTRUCTIVE  PER- 
IODS OF   THE   COUNTRY. 


Embassador  Porter's  successful  persist- 
ence in  hunting  for  the  remains  of  the  Amer- 
ican naval  hero,  Jo'hn  Paul  Jones,  stands, 
in  a  way,  as  typical  of  the  new  spirit  with 
which  the  western  world  has  begun  to  re- 
gard things  historic  and  traditional.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  many-sided 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of 
sites  made  notable  because  of  historic  inci- 
dent, and  at  innumerable  points  momuments 
and  other  commemorative  structures  are  be- 
ing erected.  Apparently  there  is  an  abund- 
ant desire  to  live  out  a  recent  maxim  of 
the  President's,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
xio  nation  could  be  great  which  did  not  keep 
in  toiuch  with  its  past. 


BODY    OF    JOHN    PAUL    JONES 


Search  in  Paris  for  Bemains  of  Famous  American 
Admiral  Bewarded  After  Five  Years. 

Failing  the  expected  appropriation  from 
Congress,  Embassador  Porter  continued,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  excavations  in  Paris 
for  the  remains  of  the  naval  hero  Paul  Jcnes, 
and  found  them  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  preservation  that  the  press 
story  published  at  the  time  is  worth  re- 
reading : 

Paris. — The  most  remarkable  search  which  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  General  Porter,  has  con- 
ducted for  the  body  of  Paul  Jones  has  been  crowned 
with  success  by  the  discovery  of  the  body  and  its 
identification  today  by  the  highest  French  medical 
experts  as  unquestionably  that  of  the  famous  Ameri- 
can Admiral. 

General  Porter  at  once  cabled  to  Washington, 
announcing  the  successful  results  of  his  long  and 
difficult  search.  The  body  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  considering  that  the  interment  took 
place  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 


The  circumstances  leading  to  the  final  discovery 
of  the  body  are  particularly  interesting.  General 
Porter  has  conducted  the  search  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  when  Congress  recently  took  no  action 
upon  the  President's  recommendation  for  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  search  the  Ambassador  con- 
tinued the  extensive  labors  at  his  own  expense.  A 
large  force  of  workmen  has  been  engaged  night 
and  day  tunneling  and  cross  tunneling  the  old 
St.  Louis  Cemetery.  This  constituted  a  huge  opera- 
tion, embracing  nearly  a  block,  covered  by  build- 
ings and  requiring  a  system  of  subterranean  mining. 

Body  Well  Preserved. 

Hundreds  of  wooden  caskets  were  found,  but  not 
until  recently  were  unearthed  four  leaden  cask- 
ets which  gave  promise  of  containing  the  body  of 
tne  Admiral.  Three  of  them  bore  plates  designating 
the  names  of  the  deceased.  The  fourth  showed 
superior  solidity  of  workmanship.  No  plate  was 
found  on  this  casket,  and  it  is  supposed  it  was  re- 
moved when  another  coffin  was  superimposed  on 
it.  The  leaden  coffin  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
General  Porter,  Colonel  Bailley-Blanchard,  the  Sec- 
ond Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy,  and  En- 
gineer Weiss,  who  has  been  directing  the  exca- 
vation. 

The  body  was  found  to  be  well  preserved,  owing 
to  its  being  immersed  in  alcohol.  It  was  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  with  a  packing  of  straw  and  hay.  Those 
present  were  immediately  struck  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  head  to  that  on  the  medallions  and  busts 
of  the  Admiral. 

As  was  anticipated,  no  uniform,  decoration  or 
sword  was  found,  as  all  such  articles  had  been  ac- 
counted for  after  the  burial. 

The  coffin  is  shaped  like  a  mummy  coffin,  which 
coffins  were  common  at  that  period,  widening  from 
the  feet  to  the  shoulders,  with  a  round  top  fitting 
over  the  head. 

Doctors  Identify  Bemains. 

The  coffin  was  taken  to  the  medical  school,  where 
Drs.  Capitan  and  Papillaut,  distinguished  professors 
of  the  School  of  Antropology,  and  recognized  author- 
ities on  such  investigations,  were  charged  with  mak- 
ing a  thorough  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.  To  facilitate  this  the  Ambassador 
furnished  them  with  portraits  and  medallions,  two 
busts  by  Houdin  and  authentic  descriptions  of  the 
color  of  the  Admiral's  hair  and  the  height  and 
measurements  of  his  body.  After  the  most  minute 
examination  the  following  facts  were  fully  sub- 
stantiated:— 

Length  of  the  body,  five  feet,  seven  inches — the 
Admiral's  exact  height. 
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Size  and  shape  of  the  bead  agree  with  several 
peculiarities  identical  with  the  head  of  the  Admiral. 

Hair,  dark  brown,  the  same  as  the  Admiral's; 
in  places  slightly  gray,  indicating  a  person  of  bis 
age,  forty-five  years.  The  hair  is  long,  reaching 
below  the  shoulders,  and  is  combed  back  and  gath- 
ered in  a  clasp  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  face  is  clean  shaven,  all  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  descriptions,  portraits  and  busts  of 
the   Admiral. 

The  linen  is  in  good  condition.  One  article  bears 
an  initial,  either  "J."  or  an  inverted  "P." 

The  body  was  carefully  packed.  The  limbs  were 
wrapped  in  tinfoil,  presumably  for  sea  transpor- 
tation, as  indicated  in  a  letter  of  the  Admiral's 
nearest  friend  and  a  pallbearer  in  his  funeral,  Col- 
onel  Blackden,  who   said: — 

"His  body  was  put  in  a  leaden  coffin  so  in  eaae 
the  United  States,  which  he  had  so  essentially 
served,  should  claim  his  remains  they  might  be  more 
easily    moved. ' ' 

Finding  that  all  the  internal  organs  were  sing- 
ularly well  preserved,  the  doctors  made  an  autopsy, 
which  showed  distinct  proofs  of  the  disease  from 
which  the  Admiral  is  known  to  have  died.  The 
identification  was  pronounced  complete  in  every 
particular. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  body  in  its  pres- 
ent state  of  preservation.  It  will  be  placed  in  a 
handsome  coffin  and  deposited  in  the  receiving  vault 
of  the  American  Church,  on  the  Avenue  de  I'Alma, 
until  the  Ambassador  can  learn  the  opinion  of  the 
government  concerning  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  transporting  it  to  the  United  States  and  giving 
a  fitting  sepulcher  to  the  body  of  the  illustrious 
sailor  whose  place  of  burial  had  so  long  remained 
a  mystery. — New  York  Herald. 


F£AB  DOOM  OF  BELICS 


Scientists  Take  Steps  to  Protect  Aatiquitles  on  the 
OoTenunent  Lands. 

Once  in  awhile  the  full  extent  of  the  de- 
vastation of  sites  of  historic  or  scientific 
value  by  persons  seeking  curios  or  museum 
collections  is  brought  out  in  an  illuminating 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  and  waves 
of  temporary  indignation  pass  over  the 
country.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  the  resultant 
protest  have  taken  sufficiently  practical  form 
to  be  likely  to  do  any  good.  Said  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald : 

Washington. — For  many  years  "pot-hunters,"  as 
they  are  familiarly  called,  have  been  devastating  the 
ruins  and  other  remains  of  extinct  civilizations  and 
races  in  the  western  territories  in  a  most  ruthless 
manner  to  obtain  mummies,  pottery  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  antiquity  for  sale  to  museums  and  curio 
dealers.  This  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  in- 
dustries of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Utah, 
southern  Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the  South- 
west. In  several  cities  are  large  establishmenta 
filled  with  that  sort  of  plunder.  Car  loads  are 
shipped  eastward  every  few  weeks.  Enormous 
quantities  have  been  sent  to  Elurope  and  sold.  The 
shelves  of  public  and  private  museums  in  this  and 
other  countries  have  been  stocked  with  articles  of 
more  or  less  archaelogical  and  ethnological   value 


which  have  been  picked  up  among  the  ruins.  Sev- 
eral big  dealers  send  out  expeditions  regularly  to 
replenish  their  supplies.  Parties  of  college  students 
and  other  amateur  scientists  make  annual  tours 
of  investigation,  and  have  brought  home  vast  quan- 
tities of  relies.  And  profeeaional  archaelogists  are 
constantly  making  excavations  and  explorations  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  collections  and  studying  an- 
tiquities, without  regard  to  the  damage  they  do 
or  the  interest  of  other  students  who  may  enter 
the  field  for  the  same  purpose  hereafter.  Enormous 
destruction  has  been  done;  many  important  ruins 
of  prehistoric  ages  have  been  entirely  obliterated. 
Temples,  dwellings,  fortifications  and  other  struct- 
ures which  were  in  fairly  good  shape  of  preserva- 
tion have  been  destroyed  by  dynamite  merely  to 
obtain  curious  to  sell  in  the  market,  and  so  rapid 
has  the  devastation  been  that,  unless  something  is 
done,  within  a  few  years  more  the  greater  part  of 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  races  and  early  Spanish 
occupations  of  the  Southwest  will  be  practically 
destroyed. 

•  •       • 

To  prevent  such  a  calamity  and  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  tangible  evidences  of  the  peoples  who 
have  occupied  the  soil  of  the  United  States  in  past 
ages,  several  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, and  four  or  five  have  already  been  passed, 
placing  conspicuous  ruins  like  the  Casa  Grande  of 
Arizona,  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Canyon  del 
Mnerto  and  the  Canyon  del  Chelly,  and  natural  ob- 
jects like  the  petrified  forest  and  the  Navajo  church 
under  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Recently  the  .\merican  .\rchaeologieal  Institute,  the 
.\nthropological  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  united  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  gen- 
eral law  for  the  preservation  of  all  antiquities. 
There  were  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
regulations  and  there  was  considerable  jealousy  and 
rivalry  between  prominent  museums  and  organiza- 
tions. Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  wanted 
to  give  the  Smithsonian  Institution  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  all  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
government,  while  others  desired  to  arrange  for 
equal  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  scientific  societies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
A  harmonious  understanding  of  their  rival  interests 
was  reached,  however,  at  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  societies  and  museums  most  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  who  recently  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  on  public  lands  and  submitted 
a  substitute  draft  of  a  law  which  is  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  The  committee  has  accepted  the 
substitute.  Bepresentative  Lacey  has  reported  it 
to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  promises  to 
call  it  up  for  action  at  an  early  date.  No  opposi- 
tion is  expected. 

•  •      • 

The  bill  places  all  historic  and  prehistoric  miaa, 
monuments,  archaelogical  objects  and  other  an- 
tiquities on  the  public  lands,  wherever  they  may  be, 
under  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
shall  withdraw  from  entry  the  sections  upon  which 
they  are  located  and  preserve  and  protect  them  from 
despoliation.  He  is,  however,  authorized  to  permit 
excavations  and  collections  by  qualified  agents  of 
domestic  or  foreign  museums,  universities  and  other 
scientific  or  educational  institutions,  provided  they 
are  not  for  commercial  purposes.  A  penalty  of  not 
leM  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  both,  is  imposed  upon  all  persons 
who  shall,  without  permission,  appropriate,  injure 
or  destroy  any  caves,  ruins  or  objects  of  antiquity 
upon  the  public  lands. 
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No  new  machinery  is  provided  and  no  appropria- 
tion is  asked  for.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
expected  to  use  the  agencies  already  under  his  con- 
trol, such  as  the  officials  of  Indian  reservations, 
special  agents  of  the  land  office,  the  guardians  of 
the  public  parks  and  reservations,  and  the  officials 
of  the  forestry  bureau. — Exchange. 


TO  SAVE  NIAGAEA  FAU.S 


President  and  Congress  to  be  Asked  to  Negotiata 
with  British  Govemment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  a  part  of  the  reaction 
against  commercialism,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  active  steps  should  have  been 
begim  for  the  preservatio'n  of  Niagara  Palls 
from  the  inroads  of  industrial  plants  and 
electric  power  houses.  The  agitation  has 
been  kept  up  vigorously  for  a  long  time  by 
the  press  and  private  clubs  and  individuals, 
and  has  culminated  in  legislative  steps.  Said 
the  New  York  papers : 

Albany. — The  first  effort  in  response  to  the  public 
demand  to  save  Niagara  Falls  from  destruction  by 
power  companies  came  recently  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  the  form  of  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Palmer,  Democratic  leader  in  the 
lower  House.  The  resolution  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  British  Government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
falls  from  further  waste.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  It  is  now  generally  understood  from 
expert  statements  based  upon  careful  examination 
of  the  situation  that  there  are  in  contemplation 
many  schemes  to  abstract  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  river  above  the  cataract  of  Niagara  Falls  water 
for  the  manufacture  of  power  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, which  threaten  not  alone  to  despoil  this 
natural  scenic  wonder  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur, 
but  to  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  American 
Falls; 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  suggestion  now  being  con- 
sidered looking  to  the  imposition  of  an  annual  State 
tax  upon  the  use  of  this  water  for  commercial  power 
purposes,  which,  if  consummated,  will  tend  to  en- 
courage and  legalize  permanently  the  policy  of 
despoiling  these  Falls  by  making  such  spoliation  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  State;  now,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  preserve  these  Falls  in  all  their  scenic 
majesty, 

"Be  it  resolved,  if  the  Senate  concur,  that  we 
memorialize  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  that  they,  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  enter  into  negotiations  with  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  of  Great  Britain,  looking  to  some 
joint  action  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 
from  further  waste  and  diversion  of  the  waters 
thereof." — New  York  World. 


WAS  COLUMBUS  A  HUMBUG? 


Eecent  Discoveries  Made  Would  Lead  to   Such  a 
Conclusion. 

No  doubt  cynics  will  say  that  it  was  to 

be  expected  that  sooner  or  later  the  history 

of  Christopher  Columbus  would  be  attacked 


and  the  cry  of  fraud  be  raised  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  well 
authenticated  characters,  but  whatever  their 
attitude,  the  attack  has  been  made  and  is 
now  thrown  into  the  historical  arena  for  the 
scholars  to  dispute.    Said  the  press : 

Paris. — Christopher  Columbus  a  man  of  limited 
intelligence  and  untruthful  proclivities!  Thus  is 
bowled  over  one  of  the  few  remaining  heroes  of 
history.  Columbus  is  not  accused  of  discovering 
America  by  proxy,  as  Shakespeare  is  alleged  to  have 
written  his  plays.  He  is  only  charged  with  profit- 
ing by  the  discoveries  of  others  and  distorting  facts 
according  to  his  fancy  in  order  to  pose  before  the 
world  as  the  genius,  which  he  was  not. 

Such  are  the  statements  now  boldly  made,  after 
forty  years  of  careful  research,  by  Henry  Vignaud, 
who  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  secretary  of 
the  American  embassy  in  Paris.  From  early  youth 
Mr.  Vignaud  has  devoted  nearly  all  his  leisure  time 
to  the  study  of  Columbus.  He  has  in  his  library, 
one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  Europe, 
comprising  more  than  13,000  volumes,  all  known 
works  relating  to  Columbus.  And  for  many  years 
he  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authorities  on  Columbus. 

In  1901  Mr.  Vignaud  startled  Columbian  scholars 
by  the  publication  of  his  book  "Toscanelli  and 
Columbus,"  proving  that  the  well-known  letter 
attributed  to  the  Italian  astronomer,  which  repre- 
sents Columbus  as  endeavoring  to  proceed  to  India 
by  sailing  westward,  was  a  forgery,  and  that  in- 
stead of  plunging  into  the  unknown  in  search  of 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  he  started  out  from  Palos 
possessed  with  information,  how  procured  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  which  gave  him  the  certainty 
that  he  would  find  the  islands  he  was  in  quest  of 
and  which  he  discovered. 

Throwing  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Columbus,  this  was  already  discon- 
certing for  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  revere 
the  discoverer  of  America  as  one  of  the  transcendant 
geniuses  of  all  time.  But  Mr.  Vignaud  had  been 
merely  clearing  the  way  for  more  important  revela- 
tions. In  a  forthcoming  work  he  has  developed  the 
real  character  of  Columbus  as  displayed  in  his 
youth,  and  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  creditable. 
Having  this  much  off  his  hands,  Mr.  Vignaud  is  now 
gathering  evidence  for  the  crowning  work  of  all, 
which,  giving  for  the  first  time  the  full  and  authen- 
tic history  of  the  discovery  of  America,  will,  Mr. 
Vignaud  says,  shatter  Columbus  as  a  great  genius 
and  leave  him  only  as  the  instrument  of  a  great 
deed. 

History  "Doctored"  by  Columbus. 

"I  have  not  sought  to  attack  Columbus,  but  to 
separate  fiction  from  history,"  Mr.  Vignaud  said 
to  me  when  I  questioned  him  concerning  his  ideas 
and  intentions.  "The  object  which  I  have  had  in 
mind  for  many  years  is  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  Columbus  is  imperfectly  known  and  that  the 
most  erroneous  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  true  causes 
of  the  discovery  of  America. 

"Like  all  men  who  have  left  notes  and  papers 
on  the  events  in  which  they  have  played  a  part, 
Columbus  arranged  things  as  he  wanted  them  to  be 
known.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  critical 
study  has  succeeded  in  setting  aside  from  this 
doctored  history  numerous  facts  which  Columbus 
and  the  interpreters  of  his  ideas  had  introduced. 
This    work    of    rectification    progresses    slowly;    it 
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eommeneed  long  siiiM  and  itiU  eontinuM.  My  am- 
bition is  to  complete  it." 

"Tlie  conclusion  which  I  reach  i*  that  Columbus 
never  intended  to  go  to  the  Indies  and  that  it  waa 
onljr  after  he  thought  be  had  reached  India  that 
he  announced  that  he  always  wanted  to  go  there. 
What  he  really  hoped  to  accomplish  was  to  discover 
new  lands  concerning  which  he  thought  he  had  in- 
formation. 

"The  glory  of  Columbus  is  certainly  diminished 
by  these  studies.  As  a  man  he  was  neither  truth- 
ful nor  of  superior  attainments.  Columbus  can  only 
be  called  a  great  man  if  we  understand  by  that 
term  those  who  have  accomplished  great  things. 
But  if  one  means  a  man  whose  intelligence  can 
grasp  the  hidden  connection  of  things,  which  gives 
the  prescience  and  which  is  the  veritable  form  of 
genius,  then  Columbus  was  not  a  great  man.  He 
displayed  superiority  in  two  things  alone — energy 
and  perseverance,  qualities  which  are  often  char- 
acteristic of  mediocre  men.  In  his  whole  career 
Columbus  never  took  the  point  of  view  of  genina. 
He  was  mistaken  in  all  his  previsions  and  persisted 
in  his  errors  even  after  making  discoveries  which 
•bould  have  sufficed  to  open  his  eyes." 

"But,"  I  interposed,  "might  not  an  objection 
be  raised  f  The  sources  of  Columbian  history  are 
surely  accessible  to  every  one.  Washington  Irving, 
Harrisse  and  Fiske,  to  mention  only  the  American 
authors,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  them  allf  " 

"For  a  long  time  the  history  of  Columbus,  which 
is  that  of  the  discovery  of  America,  waa  known 
solely  through  Columbus  himself;  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  papers  which  he  left,  and  which  were 
set  forth  by  his  first  two  biographers,  his  son  Fer- 
nando and  Las  Casas.  The  books  which  these  two 
wrote  gave  us  our  Columbian  traditions  and  served 
as  foundation  for  our  best  works  on  Columbus. 
But  little  by  little  it  was  observed  that  many  facts 
advanced  from  this  source  were  erroneous,  and  with 
time  the  number  of  facts  thus  contradicted  by 
criticism  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
revise  carefully  all  that  tradition  had  to  say  about 
the  discoverer  of  America  and  his  work. 

"The  documents  published  by  the  'Raeeolta 
Colnmbiana'  and  those  brought  to  light  by  the 
Duchess  d'Albe  completely  changed  the  situation, 
in  rendering  accessible  to  students  papers  until 
then  unknown  or  imperfectly  known  and  which 
were  for  the  first  time  presented  in  facsimiles — that 
is,  in  their  original  form.  Among  those  papers 
there  are  some  whose  importance  was  not  suspected, 
and  which  throw  much  light  on  the  formation  of 
Columbus's  ideas. 

"These  are  the  autograph  notes  which  he  put  on 
the  margins  of  the  books  he  studied.  These  notes 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  861  on  the  'Historia 
Berum'  of  Pius  n,  898  on  the  'Imago  Mundi'  of 
Oirdina]  d'Ailly,  and  366  on  his  copy  of  'Marco 
Polo.' 

"Apparently  insigniflcent  for  the  most  part,  they 
show  the  source  of  Columbus's  conceptions.  Thanks 
to  them,  we  ran  judge  of  the  formation  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  perceive  the  origin  of  each  thought  com- 
posing it.  It  is  a  vast  field  which  has  scarcely 
been  explored,  and  yet  which  offers  a  rich  harvest. — 
Kansas  City  SUr. 


PBIOBLESS  ADAMS  PAPEBS 


the  Fenway,  in  the  new  Back  Bay  district  of  Boston, 
is  preserved  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections 
of  historic  family  papers  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  diaries,  letters  and  other  private 
documents  of  the  Adams  family,  which  gave  to  the 
country  two  of  its  Presidents,  and  whose  members 
held  commanding  positions  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  for  more  than  100  years  from  its  founding. 

Probably  no  other  family  in  the  world,  outside 
royalty,  ever  accumulated  such  a  valuable  and  con- 
tinuous collection  of  historic  papers,  certainly  none 
in  America  has  one  approaching  them  in  extent  or 
importance. 

The  papers  for  many  years  nntil  a  comparatively 
recent  date  were  kept  in  a  small  detached  library 
building  on  the  old  Adams  estate  in  Quincy. 

After  deliberation  on  the  subject  by  representa- 
tives of  the  family,  it  was  decided  to  create  a  trust 
for  the  guardianship  of  the  papers.  The  trust  was 
formed,  to  consist  of  five  members.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  society  was  best 
suited  to  be  permanent  custodian  of  the  papers 
under  the  trust,  and  that  society  was  given  repre- 
sentation on  the  board. 

The  papers  were  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
society  more  than  a  year  ago.  There  they  have 
been  put  in  a  separate  room,  where,  having  long 
ago  been  bound  into  volumes,  they  are  arranged 
on  shelves.  Access  to  this  room  may  be  had  only  by 
persons  engaged  in  serious  literary  or  historical 
research,  and  even  then  there. are  parts  of  the  col- 
lection that  are  not  open  to  inspection. — Boston 
Globe. 


OIJ>E8T   BEIiFBY   IN   AMEBIOA 


A    Permanent    Home    for    Letters,    Diaries    and 
Documents  of  Three  Oreat  Men. 
In  the  handsome  house  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical society,  at  the  comer  of  Boylston  street  and 


Seven-centnry-old  Fir  Tree  that  Forms  the  Spire  of 
St.  Peter's  Ohnrch,  Tacoma. 

The  oldest  belfry  in  the  United  States  and  one 
of  the  oddest  church  towers  in  the  world,  is  the 
spire  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Tacoma. 

This  church  supplies  also  what  is  perhaps  the 
first  case  on  record  in  which  a  congregation  select- 
ed a  belfry  and  built  the  rest  of  the  church  around 
it.  Although  the  spire  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  it 
is  now  700  years  old,  and  will  probably  be  standing 
when  many  comparatively  new  iron  and  steel  bel- 
fries have  been  razed. 

Forty  years  ago  the  pioneers  of  Tacoma  organized 
a  church  society.  They  selected  a  site  for  their 
place  of  worship  in  a  forest  of  Douglass  fir  trees 
that  skirted  the  shore  of  Puget  Sound  and  stretched 
inward  for  many  miles.  Out  of  these  immense, 
shaggy-barked  trees  that  towered  upward  for  200 
feet  without  a  branch  below  the  upper  half,  they 
chose  one  eight  feet  in  diameter  to  serve  as  the 
steeple. 

When  the  branch  bearing  portion  of  the  tree  had 
been  cut  away  to  prevent  the  falling  of  limbs  in 
case  of  a  storm,  there  was  left  a  bare  trunk  nearly 
100  feet  high.  Beside  it  there  was  built  a  plain 
little  structure.  The  bell  was  fastened  to  the  tree 
and  the  little  church,  with  its  enduring  steeple,  was 
complete. 

In  later  years  the  women  of  the  congregation 
planted  English  ivy  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  which 
in  time  not  only  shrouded  the  steeple  in  a  thick 
green  cloak,  but  crept  through  the  church  windows 
until  finally  the  inner  walls  and  ceiling  were  cov- 
ered. When  the  roof  had  become  moss  grown  St. 
Peter's  formed  a  picture  of  sylvan  beauty  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  artists  who  soon  came  to  know  it 
than  by  the   little  congregation  itself.. 
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The  ivy  covering  of  the  steeple  was  so  thick 
that  for  years  the  tunes  of  the  bell  scarcely  pene- 
tarted  through  the  leafy  blanket.  Recently  the 
hindering  foliage  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  belfry 
again  became  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

The  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  known  to  the  fisher- 
men as  Capt.  Stubbs  the  sky  pilot,  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  a  launch  on  the  Sound  ministering  to 
his  flock,  which  is  composed  largely  of  fishermen. 
He  is  a  little  English  dominie  with  strict  ideas  on 
Sunday  observance. 

Not  long  ago  the  boatmen  among  whom  he  lab- 
ored held  a  Sunday  regatta  in  sight  of  the  church, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
launch  for  Capt.  Stubbs.  When  the  committee 
handed  over  an  ample  sum  Capt.  Stubbs  declined 
it,  at  the  same  time  delivering  a  little  lecture  on 
Sunday  regattas  which  put  an  end  to  them.  Then 
he  set  to  work  and  built  a  launch  himself  and  went 
about  his  pastorial  duties  with  more  vigor  than 
before. 

Although  St.  Peter's  was  at  one  time  in  the  heart 
of  the  village  of  Tacoma,  unfriendly  Siwash  Indians 
manifested  such  strong  disapproval  of  churchgoing 
pioneers  that  a  trusty  shotgun  came  to  be  regarded 
as  necessary  to  the  church  service  as  the  Bible  and 
hymn  book. — New  York  Sun. 


TO    SAVE   HISTORICAL   KELICS 


A  Rejuvenation  of  the  Oklahoma  Society  for  Pre- 
serving Objects  of  Age  and  Veneration. 

Oklahoma  City,  Ok. — After  years  of  vagabond 
existence  the  Oklahoma  Historical  society  has  been 
given  a  fairly  liberal  income,  which  is  more  val- 
uable, however,  for  what  it  promises  than  for  the 
immediate  relief  it  affords.  The  last  legislature 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2000  a  year  for  the 
biennial  period  for  its  maintenance,  half  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  the  custodian's  salary  and  the 
balance  for  other  expenses.  The  books,  newspaper 
files  and  other  property  of  the  society  are  housed 
in  the  local  Carnegie  library,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  be  moved  to  Guthrie,  where  they  prop- 
erly belong,  the  capital  of  the  State  usually  being 
the  place  where  such  records  are  kept. 

The  founding  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  society 
was  due  to  W.  P.  Campbell,  the  present  custodian, 
who  arose  at  a  banquet  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  As- 
sociation at  Kingfisher  May  27,  1893,  and  said  that 
inasmuch  as  the  editors  had  done  nothing  except 
eat  and  talk  he  would  move  that  a  territorial  his- 
torical society  be  established.  His  suggestion  met 
with  approval,  and  the  society  was  organized.  Camp- 
bell was  made  custodian,  and  quarters  were  secured 
in  the  Kingfisher  county  courthouse,  where  Camp- 
bell was  employed.  He  served  without  pay  and 
gathered  about  400  volumes  of  newspapers.  The 
society  lived  two  years  before  it  was  given  legis- 
lative assistance.  In  1895  a  charter  for  the  so- 
ciety was  obtained  by  the  regents  of  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity, and  a  home  given  to  the  society  in  the  uni- 
versity building  at  Norman.  W.  T.  Little  of  Perry 
for  a  time  was  its  custodian.  Shortly  before  the 
old  university  building  was  burned,  about  three 
years  ago,  the  property  of  the  society  was  moved 
to  Oklahoma  City,  and  thereby  escaped  total  de- 
struction. Campbell  was  re-elected  custodian  last 
June. 

"Now  that  the  society  has  a  dollar  or  two  of 
spending  money  to  rattle  in  its  pocket,  I  am  plan- 
ning many  things,"  said  custodian  Campbell.  "I 
shall  try  to  secure  for  preservation  phonographic 
records  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  promi- 


nently identified  with  Oklahoma's  development.  The 
idea  fascinates  me;  I  believe  that  such  records 
would  surpass  any  books  or  pictures  we  could  ob- 
tain. A  hundred  years  hence  Oklahomans  may 
hear  the  voices  of  those  who  made  possible  the 
state's  greatness.  I  hope  to  induce  pioneer  Okla- 
homans to  contribute  reminiscences  of  social  and 
political  history,  and  have  these  published  in  book 
form,  similar  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Kansas 
society.  If  this  work  is  not  undertaken  soon  many 
or  these  men  will  have  passed  away.  While  I  have 
no  specific  promise  of  such  a  gift,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  Dr.  Emmett  Starr  of  Claremore,  I.  T.,^ 
should  deposit  with  the  society  his  exhaustive  and 
valuable  genealogy  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe  of  Indians.  I  am  devoting  just  as  much  at- 
tention to  Indian  territory  as  to  Oklahoma,  looking 
forward  to  the  future  State.  The  society  receives 
a  total  of  nearly  500  publications,  of  which  thirty- 
three    are   daily   newspapers." — Kansas   City   Star. 


LAST   STAND   OF   CONFEDERATES 


North  Carolina  Veterans  Unveil  Memorial  Where 
Final  Volley  Was  Fired  at  Appomattox. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia. — There  was  a  love  feast 
of  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians  in  Appomattox 
today  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  marking 
the  last  charge  and  last  volley  fired  by  Cox's 
brigade  of  North  Carolinians,  and  of  the  dedication 
of  lesser  monuments  marking  what  North  Caro- 
linians did  on  the  eventful  day  of  the  battle  forty 
years  ago.  Every  speech  struck  a  high  note  of 
patriotism  and  joy  in  a  united  country,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  blue  and  the  gray  mingled  like 
brethren. 

Among  the  noted  federal  soldiers  present  were 
General  E.  W.  Whitaker,  of  Washington,  who  was 
General  Custer's  chief  of  staff,  and  Major  George  H. 
Armes,  of  Washington,  owner  of  the  battle  ground 
and  the  giver  to  North  Carolina  of  the  site  on 
which  the  monuments  are  erected. 

Confederate  veterans  were  present  in  large  num- 
bers, headed  by  their  North  Carolina  commander 
Julian  S.  Carr,  and  Brigade  Commanders  Metta 
and  Ray,  of  their  present  organization,  and  by 
Gen.  Wm.  P.  Roberts  who  made  the  last  cavalry 
charge  at  Appomattox.  Three  thousand  persons 
were  present  representing  both  States,  including 
Virginia  Veterans  and  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

First   and   Last. 

When  the  mounment  to  North  Carolina's  Con- 
federate dead  was  dedicated  in  Raleigh,  in  May, 
1896,  there  was  placed  upon  it  the  inscription: — 
"First  at  Bethel.  Last  at  Appomattox."  This 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  State  had  lost  the  first 
Confederate  soldier  in  pitched  battle — Henry  L. 
Wyatt,  in  the  battle  of  Bethel,  Va.,  in  June,  1861, 
and  that  North  Carolina  troops  fired  the  last  volley 
and  made  the  last   stand  at   Appomattox. 

Evidence  was  brought  forward  later  showing 
that  North  Carolina  troops  went  farthest  to  the 
front  at  Gettysburg  and  at  Chickamauga,  and  that 
the  State  furnished  more  men  than  any  other  to 
the  Confederacy. 

Virginia,  through  her  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  took  up  this  matter  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  it  was  contended  that  these  claims  were 
not  well  founded.  North  Carolina  Confederate  vet- 
erans then  sent  a  committee  to  Gettysburg,  Chick- 
amauga and  Appomattox.  The  muster  rolls  and 
reports  were  carefully  studied,  and  the  committee 
reported  that  North  Carolina  's  claims  were  correct. 
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Th«  North  Carolina  Legislature  provided  for 
placing  suitable  memorials  at  Bethel,  Gett^'barg, 
Chiekamauga  and  Appomattox,  and  a  commission 
of  veterans,  created  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Appomattox  memorial 
should  be  of  North  Carolina  granite  and  that  it 
should  be  dedicated  on  April  9tb,  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  last  stand  and  surrender  there  of 
the  army  of  North  Virginia. 

The  monument  was  designed  and  made  in  Raleigh 
by  Cooper  Brothers,  and  it  was  erected  on  the  spot 
which  marked  the  center  of  the  position  of  the 
brigade  of  General  William  B.  Cox,  when  the  last 
volley  was  flred. 

Inscriptions  on  the  monument  fully  set  forth  the 
claims  of  North  Carolina  which  bad  been  disputed 
by  Virginians,  and  for  a  time  the  latter  were  so 
wrought  up  that  they  declared  no  Virginia  veteran 
would  attend  the  dedication.  This  feeling  still 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Virginians 
will  probably  take  further  action.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  large  attendance  of  men  from  the  Old  Do- 
minion today,  and  the  best  of  feeling  was  shown 
by  all  present. — New  York  Herald. 


the  dwelling  occupied  by  General  Sherman's  sweet- 
heart, Donna  Maria  Vgnaeia  Bonifacio;  Thomas  O. 
Larkin's  residence,  now  owned  by  Mayor  John- 
son, and  Cotton  hall. — San  Francisco  Examiner. 


OAUrOKNIA'S    FIRST    PIiATHOUSE 


Adobe  Theater  at  Monterey  Is  to  Be  Added  to  the 
State's    Historic    Landmarks. 

Through  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia another  landmark  will  be  acKled  to  the  his- 
toric treasures  of  the  State. 

The  old  adobe  building  in  Monterey  known  for 
more  than  half  a  century  as  the  first  theater  in  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  rescued  from  decay.  The  sum  re- 
'quired  for  its  purchase,  $2,500,  has  been  subscribed, 
and  the  deed  will  soon  be  placed  on  record,  se- 
curing for  future  generations  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  relic  of  the  Spanish  occupancy  and 
completing  the  purpose  of  the  landmark  fund. 

The  fund  was  started  by  the  Examiner  with  a 
donation  of  $500  from  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
public  being  requested  to  subscribe  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  four  separate  properties  that 
were  rapidly  falling  to  ruins:  Fort  Ross,  the  old 
mission  in  Sonoma,  the  landing  place  of  Viscaino 
and  the  Father  Junipero  Serra  tree  in  Monterey  and 
the  old  theater  in  Monterey.  After  buying  the  first 
three  mentioned  with  money  patriotically  given 
by  people  who  appreciated  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  State's  incomparable  landmarks,  there 
was  a  balance  of  about  11500  on  hand.  The  Ex- 
aminer, having  received  donations  from  theaters 
thronghont  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys and  from  local  sources,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  oldest  theatrical  structure  in  California 
was  to  be  purchased,  reqweeted  that  the  remaining 
sum  be  subscribed. 

Responses  were  generous,  one  check  for  $250  com- 
ing from  a  Califomian  of  old  family,  proud  of  his 
State,  but  desiring  that  his  name  be  withheld  from 
publication.  The  city  of  Monterey  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $300.  The  acquisition  of  the  old  theater 
and  other  landmarks  will  make  Monterey  and  Del 
Monte  a  Mecca  of  interest  to  tourists,  the  locality 
being  rich  in  historical  associations.  It  was  in  1770 
that  the  venerable  Serra  landed  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Monterey  bay,  and  the  tree  under  whose 
ahade  his  first  mass  was  said  still  droops  its  with- 
ered branches  there.  Viscaino  landed  at  the  same 
point  in  1602.  A  park  for  the  people  will  soon 
commemorate  the  spot.  Here,  also,  are  the  old  cus- 
tom house,  the  quaint  "house  of  the  four  winds," 


OALIL£0'S    TOW£B    A    CAPE 


Itallaa  Oommercialism  Desecrates  Famous  BaUc 
of  the  Astronomer. 

Florence. — For  centuries  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  beautiful  bill  of  Arceti,  above  Florence,  the 
famous  "Star  tower"  of  Galileo,  where  the  great 
astronomer  made  many  of  his  most  important  dis- 
coveries is  now  practically  destroyed.  Commercial 
enterprise  is  responsible.  For  some  months  the 
picturesque  structure  has  been  swathed  in  scaffold- 
ing while  workmen  have  been  engaged  in  raising 
the  quaint  castellated  tower  by  a  third  of  its  former 
height,  piercing  its  walls  with  two  new  tiers  of 
windows  and  adding  a  loggia.  When  the  work  is 
completed  the  tower  will  be  used  for  a  cafe  and 
restaurant. 

"To  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  says  one  writer,  who 
has  protested  too  late  against  the  destruction  of 
the  historic  monument,  "Galileo's  tower  possessed  a 
special  interest,  in  that  it  was  the  scene  of  a  classic 
meeting  between  John  Milton  and  the  great  Italian 
astronomer.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  science 
and  literature,  there  is  no  incident  more  picturesque 
or  affecting  than  this  introduction  of  the  Puritan 
poet,  young  and  vigorous,  with  his  brain  teeming 
with  conceptions  for  his  mighty  epic,  to  the  Floren- 
tine sage,  blind,  old,  and  persecuted  for  affirming  the 
great  truths  of  the  solar  system." 

Another  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Italy  which  on 
sentimental  grounds  makes  a  far  stronger  appeal 
than  the  "Star  Tower"  to  popular  imagination, 
will  soon  vanish  entirely  if  something  is  not  speed- 
ily done  to  preserve  what  remains  of  it.  This  is 
the  house  in  Verona  from  the  balcony  of  which 
Juliet  cried,  "O,  Romeo  I  wherefore  art  thou 
Romeo  f"  The  mansion  is  crumbling  to  ruins 
and  on  the  point  of  collapse. 

It  is  probable  that  only  the  facade  of  the  build- 
ing formed  part  of  the  original  structure.  The 
arms  of  the  bouse  of  Capulet,  however,  still  brave 
tite  weather  over  the  entrance  gate  in  the  interior 
court,  and  an  inscription  placed  there  reads:  "This 
is  the  honse  of  the  Capulcts,  from  which  sprang 
Juliet,  for  whom  so  many  poets  have  sung  and 
tender  hearts  have  wept." 

Though  shoals  of  pilgrims  have  visited  the  shrine 
consecrated  to  two  immortal  lovers,  the  shrine  it- 
self has  been  put  to  strange  uses.  It  has  served 
at  various  times  as  a  cabman's  lodging  house,  a 
restaurant,  a  warehouse  for  carts,  and  a  farrier's 
shop. — Chicago  Tribune. 


SPABE  THS   "OLE  SWIMHIK'  HOI^C 


Spot  Made  Famous  by  the  Hoosler  Poet  In  Dangvr 
of  Spoliation. 

Indianapolis. — The  property  owners  in  and  around 
Greenfield,  Hancock  county,  are  very  indignant  over 
the  proposed  spoliation  of  a  historic  place  near  the 
county  seat  which  James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  made 
famous  in  verse  as  the  "Ole  Swimmin'  Hole." 

Property  owners  along  Brandywine  Creek  are 
seeking  to  get  a  court  order  which  will  enable  them 
to  straighten  the  creek,  and  in  doing  so  the  "Ole 
Swimmin'   Hole"   would   lose   its   identity,   as  the 
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bend  at  ■which  it  is  found  would  be  cut  away. 
People  who  have  no  property  interest  in  the  creek 
are  signing  petitions  to  the  county  commissioners  to 
reject  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Eiley  was  appealed  to  to  offer  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  change,  but  as  he  is  no  longer 
a  citizen  of  Hancock  county  he  declined  to  inter- 
fere. Patriotic  citizens  may  purchase  that  part  of 
Brandywine  Creek  which  contains  the  ' '  Ole  Swim- 
min'  Hole,"  so  that  it  may  be  always  preserved  to 
the  county  as  it  is  today. — New  York  Sun. 


POTTER'S    BOWIE    KNIVES 


Late  Congressman's  Daughters  Oive  Them  to  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society. 

The  State  Historical  Society's  museum  has  just 
received  from  the  Misses  Eebecea  Lewis  Potter 
and  Fanny  Potter  of  Lake  Buelah  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  relics  of  their  father,  the  late 
John  F.  Potter,  who  in  war  times  was  known 
the  country  over  as  "Bowie  Knife"  Potter.  In 
1860  Mr.  Potter  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  First  District  of  Wisconsin.  A  fellow  mem- 
ber was  Roger  A.  Pryor  of  Virginia.  Pryor  in  a 
sharp  debate  on  the  slavery  question  fell  foul  of 
Potter,  who  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent.  Pryor 
challenged  the  Wisconsin  Congressman  to  a  duel, 
which  the  latter  accepted.  When  Pryor 's  second 
called  on  Potter,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
"code,"  to  name  the  place,  date,  and  weapons. 
Potter  coolly  suggested  bowie  knives.  Pryor 's 
friend  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  use  of  "such 
barbarous  weapons  between  gentlemen,"  and  at 
once  dropped  the  affair.  "Bowie  Knife"  Potter 
became  a  popular  hero  in  the  North,  and  it  was 
long  the  correct  thing  to  present  to  him  bowie 
knives. 

In  the  collection  just  presented  to  the  society, 
and  now  on  display  in  the  room  devoted  to  Wis- 
consin war  relics,  are  the  bowie  knife  and  pistol 
habitually  worn  by  Potter  himself  while  in  Con- 
gress in  those  stormy  days,  (1857-63) ;  the  knife 
with  which  he  proposed  to  fight  Pryor — a  long, 
ugly-looking     weapon,     calculated     to     stir     with 


horror  the  most  inveterate  "fire  eater;"  two 
Confederate  bowies  presented  to  Potter  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  and  a  tin  dispatch  box  carried 
in  the  Eevolutionary  War  by  Mr.  Potter's  grand- 
uncle,  for  the  fighting  spirit  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Potter   blood. — Madison  Democrat. 


HISTORIC  ORGAN  REBUILT 


Beecher'8  Old  Church  and  Congregation  Still  to  Be 
Charmed  by  Its  Music. 

The  pipe  organ  that  for  years  furnished  music 
for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  his  congregation  in 
Plymouth  church  gave  signs  of  old  age,  and  some 
of  the  people  said:  "It  must  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one. ' ' 

Wiser  councils  prevailed.  The  historic  old  in- 
strument was  taken  apart  and  sent  to  the  factory 
to  be  rebuilt.  New  stops  have  been  added  and 
electricity  introduced  as  the  power  to  keep  it  going. 
It  is  declared  that  when  reset  it  will  be  deeper  in 
volume  and  richer  in  tone  than  a  new  one.  The 
same  frame  is  to  be  set  up,  and  those  to  whom 
Plymouth  church  has  been  so  dear  for  many  years 
will  the  see  the  instrument  unchanged  from  the 
days  of  Beecher,  when,  their  church  was  the  most 
famous  in  America. — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


He  Had  to  Do  It. 

' '  Uncle  Beuben, ' '  she  said  kindly,  patting  him 
on  the  shoulder,  after  the  guests  had  gone,'  "I 
hope  you  won't  feel  hurt  or  think  I'm  stuck  up 
just  because  I  live  in  the  city,  but — but  won't  you 
please  not  tuck  your  napkin  in  under  your  chin 
again  the  way  you  did  this  evening — at  least  not 
when  we  have  guests  at  dinner?" 

"My  gracious,  Lizzie,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  see 
nothin'  wrong  about  that.  A  feller  has  to  save  hia 
shirt  and  collar  some  way,  and  that  blamed  barber 
you  got  me  to  go  to  this  mornin'  trimmed  my  whisk- 
ers BO  close  they  don't  ketch  a  thing." — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


Lawyer — Are  you  truthfuH 

Applicant — Well — er,   I    ain't    too    blamed    truthful  ter  hold 
down  a  job  in  a  lawyer's  office. 

— International  Syndicate. 
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A  Womaiv  Burbaivk 


CALIFORNU  PRODUCES  ANOTHER  WIZARD  OP  PLANT  LIFE.— 
MRS.  SHEPPARD  OF  SAN  BUENAVENTURA  AND  HER  WORK 
WITH  FLOWERS. 


Almost  within  shadows  of  the  old  San  Buena- 
ventara  Mission,  in  Southern  California,  has  arisen 
a  new  wizard  of  the  flower  garden,  the  fame  of 
whom  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  Luther  Burbank. 

And  this  new  wizard  is  a  woman. 

Perhaps,  after  Burbank,  Mrs.  Tbeodosia  B.  Shep- 
pard,  who  works  quietly,  but  lovingly,  among  her 
tlowera  on  the  sloping  hill  of  Ventura-by-the-sea,  is 
the  most  prolific  breeder  of  new  species  of  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  world. 

Practically  her  creation  is  the  now  popular  cosmos. 
From  the  three  colors  of  the  original  stock  she  has 
in  her  garden  thirty-five  varieties,  ranging  from 
pure  white  to  dark  red. 

A  new  poppy,  "The  Golden  West,"  ia  a  result  of 
careful  selection.  Roses,  nasturtiums  and  begonias 
^>f  almost  every  type  and  conceivable  variation  have 
been  created  through  her  skill.  With  ferns  and 
palms,  too,  she  has  had  remarkable  success. 

According  to  Mrs.  Sheppard,  the  creation  of  a 
-new  species  offers  no  serious  diflleulty,  even  to  those 
ignorant  of  plant  life.  She  would  make  the  breed- 
ing of  new  plants  a  morning  occupation  for  every 
woman. 

It  ia  now  thirty  years  since  Mrs.  Sheppard 
began  her  work  of  love  among  the  flowers.  At 
that  time  she  was  without  thought  of  attaining 
fame  or  reaping  fortune. 

Fame  has  come,  however,  to  such  extent  that 
now  her  name  is  known  to  florists  all  over  the 
world.  While  income  has  been  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, it  has  steadily  increased  until  the  family 
is  now  free  from  all  financial  care. 

Escaping  Hard  Timaa. 

During  the  financial  depression  of  the  seven- 
ties, when  Mrs.  Sheppard 's  husband,  a  struggling 
attorney,  newly  located  in  California,  was  having 
a  hard  time  to  support  his  young  wife  and  baby,  the 
family  removed  to  a  pretty  ran!  home  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Ventnra. 

Then  the  flower-loving  woman  began  her  gar- 
den and   her  experiments. 

Not  only  has  her  work  given  her  an  absorbing 
interest  in  life,  but  her  physician  says  it  has  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  her  physically. 

Mrs.  Sheppard 's  gardens  are  a  trionte  to  her 
skill.  It  was  there  that  the  far-famed  Marjorie 
Daw  begonia  was  grown. 

This  one  plant,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was 
over  fifteen  feet  high  and  as  many  feet  in  diameter. 
At  one  time  over  150  clusters  of  blossoms  were 
counted  upon  it. 

The  begonia  is  Mrs.  Sheppard 's  favorite  flower, 
and  everywhere  in  her  gardens  it  is  found  in  pro- 
fusion. Mixed  with  it  are  great  beds  of  heliotrope 
and  amaryllis. 

Mryiads  of  carnations  may  be  seen  in  bloom — 
veils   of   magnificent    blossoms   trained    over    huge 


frames  or  thrown  in  riotous  confusion  across  lath 
houses,  flowers  of  a  brilliant  yellow  contrasted  with 
delicate  blossoms  of  a  subdued  blue. 

The  air  is  laden  w  th  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
The  white  lines  of  the  beach,  the  gray  walls  of  the 
old  adobe  mission  built  in  1783  by  Junipero  Serra, 
and  the  brown,  bare  hills  in  the  background  com- 
plete a  picture  as  typical  of  Southern  California  as 
It  would  be  possible  to  find. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Sheppard 's  laboratory  of  nature. 
Boses,  begonias,  petunias,  dahlias,  and  even  the 
famed  California  poppy,  have  been  transformed 
through  her  skill  and  made  into  new  and  more 
graceful  forms  and  with  more  beautiful  blossoms. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  woman 
without  technical  education,  but  working  with  an 
intuition  and  a  sympathy  with  plant  life  that  open- 
ed to  her  secrets  that  had  not  been  revealed  to  even 
the  most  cultured  of  botanists. 

Simple  bnt  B«markable  Method. 

Her  work,  she  asserts,  offers  no  special  diffi- 
culty to  even  the  most  ignorant  of  the  uninitiated. 
Her  methods  are  remarkable  only  because  of  their 
simplicity. 

"The  great  majority  of  women,"  she  said,  talk- 
ing of  her  work,  ' '  destroy  a  flower  if  it  differs  from 
the  type.  I  destroy  all  other  flowers  and  allow  the 
unique  specimen  to  reach  maturity. 

"The  marking  of  a  flower  may  be  different,  or 
its  coloring;  instead  of  five  petals,  there  may  be 
six,  arranged  in  a  slightly  different  manner  than 
those  of  the  type. 

"This  is  the  flower  which  I  preserve,  I  take  its 
seed  and  plant  it  again.  The  variation  may  not 
appear,  or  may  appear  in  two  or  three  flowers. 
These  varieties  I  again  preserve,  and  destroy  all 
others. 

"The  change  is  bnt  a  manifestation  of  a  nat- 
ural force  seeking  expression.  In  course  of  time 
this  change  will  become  fixed,  and  a  new  type  has 
been  created. 

"There  are  but  two  essentials  for  success.  The 
first  is  observation;  the  second,  experimentation." 

In  method  Mrs.  Sheppard 's  work  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  great  Burbank.  Both  accomplish  their 
aims  through  selection  as  well  as  through  hybridiza- 
tion. Both  seize  departures  from  type  and  carry 
forward  experiments  with  them  to  perfect  develop- 
ment, and  both  seek  to  blend  different  forms  into 
new  species.  While  Mr.  Burbank 's  activity,  how- 
ever, reaches  to  almost  every  department  of  plant 
life,  Mrs.  Sheppard  concerns  herself  only  with  her 
flowers. 

In  hybridization  proper,  the  methods  of  Mrs. 
Sheppard  are  simple.  A  tiny  camel 's  hair  brush  or 
the  finger  tip  is  used  for  pollenation.  The  pollen  of 
one  plant  touched  to  the  pistil  of  the  selected  flower 
of  another  does  the  work. 
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As  a  result,  there  may  be  a  flower  with  a 
fringed  edge,  where  previously  there  had  been  but 
flowers  with  laeiniated  and  plain  edges. 

Stems  are  lengthened  or  shortened,  color  is 
added  or  taken  away,  flowers  that  stand  upright  are 
made  to  droop  gracefully. 

In  fact,  almost  anything  that  fancy  may  dic- 
tate is  brought  about  by  the  artificial  union  of  dif- 
ferent types. 

Her  Most  Successful  Flower. 

Probably  the  most  successful  flower  of  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard's  experiments  was  made  with  the  cosmos.  She 
has  developed  more  than  thirty-five  different  varie- 
ties, differing  both  as  to  form  and  color,  from  the 
original  stock  embracing  three  types. 

From  flowers  scarcely  two  inches  across,  she 
has  developed  them  into  gigantic  blossoms,  five, 
six  and  even  seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  edges 
are  plain,  rufiled  and  even  pleated  as  regularly  as 
if  made  by  a  machine.  The  colors  embrace  every 
combination  and  vary  from  a  pure  white  to  a  dark 
red. 

Mrs.    Sheppard's    latest    flower   has   been    devel- 


oped by  a  process  of  careful  selection  from  the 
California  poppy,  growing  wild  upon  the  hillside. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  a  large  orange  blot  at 
the  base  of  the  petal,  forming  with  the  other  petals 
a  Maltese   cross. 

While  this  flower  will  probably  never  rival  the 
original  California  poppy,  yet  it  is  constantly  gain- 
ing in  favor,  and  from  Europe,  in  particular,  large 
orders  for  the  plant  have  come. 

When  questioned  about  her  work  recently,  Mrs. 
Sheppard  was  in  her  garden,  bending  over  a  plant 
which  she  was  developing.  She  laughingly  dis- 
claimed comparison  with  Luther  Burbank. 

' '  Our  methods, ' '  she  said,  ' '  are  the  same.  We 
are  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  new 
world,  waiting  only  to  be  opened  up.  I  rejoice  in 
Mr.  Burbank 's  discoveries,  and  he  in  mine. 

"If  only  more  men  and  women  would  attempt 
the  work,  wonderful  progress  would  be  made.  The 
lack  of  technical  education  need  not  deter  them,, 
nor  the  lack  of  full  acquaintance  with  the  flower 
world.  The  finest  sympathy  with  plant  life  will 
surely  come  and  the  enthusiasm  of  fascination  wiU 
accomplish  wonders." — Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. 


— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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New  Domestic  Ideals 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  DIET,  DEVICES  FOR  MORE  THOROUGH 
COOKING  OF  FOODS,  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  THE  SERVANT 
PROBLEM,  AND  INCREASED  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FINE  ART 
OP  THE  GARDEN. 


There  are  many  happenings  in  the  sphere 
of  domestic  economy  at  the  present  day  to 
suggest  that  America  is  drifting  toward  the 
simpler  and  more  wholesome  diet  of  England 
and  Germany,  that  it  is  settling  down  to  the 
simpler  and  more  wholesome  habits  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  existence.  The  pure 
food  agitation  has  had  its  effect  in  educat- 
ing people  to  the  dangers  of  certain  lines  of 
diet.  The  increasing  perplexity  of  the  ser- 
vant problem  has  made  for  considerable  elim- 
ination of  demands  for  unreasonable  lux- 
uries. And  the  outdoor  living  which  has  be- 
come more  and  more  a  matter  of  American 
habit  has  broadened  the  appetites  and 
strengthened  the  tastes.  At  the  same  time 
fiat-dwelling  in  cities  has  uecessitiated  more 
rigid  care  of  the  health  and  more  keen  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  what-to-eat. 


SAYS    WE    EAT    TOO    MUCH 


Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  Oovemment  Chemist,  Oives  His 
Ideu  on  Food  for  AmerlCAns. 
For  a  long  time  the  students  of  dietetics 
have  been  claiming  that  less  food  would  be 
better  for  the  average  man.  Some  official 
emphasis  is  now  given  to  this  point  of  view 
by  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Wiley, 
head  of  the  Government  bureau  which  is  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  values  and  purity 
of  various  foodstuffs. 

Washington. — "Americans  eat  too  much  meat." 
' '  Americans  eat  too  fast  and  too  mnch. ' ' 
"Spring  fever  comes   from  overeating." 
"Don't   drink   distilled   water." 
"Don't   eat   a  j^reat   deal  while  70a  are  work- 
ing." 
"Woman's  diet  sbonld  be  the  same  as  man's." 
' '  Old  fashioned  mnsh  is  better  than  patent  break- 
fast foods." 

"A   simple   diet   means    good    health    and    long- 
evity," 


Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Ariculture,  who  has  been 
waging  a  crusade  against  poisonous  and  adultera- 
ted foods  and  liquors,  urges  the  American  people 
to  reform  their  diet  and  go  back  to  the  simple 
cuisine  of  our  forefathers.  In  a  recent  lecture  on 
"Foods — Their  Composition  and  Function,"  he 
criticised  the  present  American  mode  of  life  and 
dietary.    These  extracts  are  from  his  lecture: 

"Americans  eat  too  much  meat.  When  you've 
got  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  don't  eat  a  lot  of 
meat.  Eat  fatty  and  starchy  foods,  plenty  of  po- 
tatoes, eom  and  bread.  They  build  up  tissues  and 
dont  overwork  the  kidneys.  Beefsteak  and  other 
nitrogenous  foods  overwork  the  body  in  expelling 
them.  The  present  war  between  Bnssia  and  Japan 
is  showing  that  the  man  who  eats  least  meat — for 
tue  Japanese  live  largely  upon  rice— can  do  the  best 
fighting.  They  are  not  overworking  their  bodies 
in  the  digestion  of  food." 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  eating  too  fast  is  another 
evil  of  American  life  and — what  sounds  more 
strange — that  the  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much 
that  we  fail  to  properly  masticate  our  food  under 
such  conditions  as  because  when  we  eat  fast  we 
eat  more  than  we  should.  When  we  eat  fast  the 
balance  the  appetite  should  strike  is  lost  and  we 
eat  more  than  we  want. 

"When  spring  comes  on,  remember  that  your 
body  does  not  require  as  much  food  as  it  does  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  moderate  your  appetite  ac- 
cordingly. Spring  fever  is  a  languor  which  comes 
from  overloading  the  stomach  during  the  time  when 
the  body  doesn't  have  to  fight  the  rigors  of  winter, 
when  there  is  too  much  waste  matter  in  it.  And 
don't  drink  distilled  water.  Drink  water  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  earth,  with  all  its  mineral  foods, 
magnesia,  etc.  Do  not  eat  a  great  deal  while  you 
are  working;  eat  after  the  work  has  been  done. 
You  are  always  drawing  your  strength  from  the 
food  you  have  taken  tDe  day  before." — Kansas 
City  Star. 


FTBELESS    COOK    STOVES 


An  Ingenious  Utensil  Which  Will  Ijessen  Kitchen 
Cares  and  Improve  Cookery. 
A  contribution  of  probably  no  little  im- 
portance to  the  food  problem  is  the  discovery 
of  "fireless  cookstoves"  by  German  house- 
wives. The  Teutonic  nation  has  always  been 
singularly  thorough  in  its  cooking,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  surprise  to  see  it  produce  the 
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following  described  device  for  perfecting, 
at  a  minimum  of  trouble,  the  roasting  and 
baking  of  various  table  dishes. 

In  a  recent  address  to  an  audience  consisting 
largely  of  working  people,  Mrs.  Back,  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  industrial  school  (Gewerbe  Schule), 
at  Frankfort,  brought  to  the  attention  of  her  hear- 
ers the  following  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  a  new  article  of  kitchen  furniture — the  hay  box, 
or  fireless  stove. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  a  pot  of  coffee  can 
be  kept  hot  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
without  the  aid  of  fire,  simply  by  wrapping  it  se- 
surely  in  a  dry  towel  in  order  to  hinder  the  escape 
of  heat.  It  now  seems  very  strange  that  the  world 
has  been  so  slow  to  make  a  practical  and  more 
extended  use  of  this  idea. 

At  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867  much  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  wooden  box  lined  with  wool 
and  felt,  which  was  called  "the  Norwegian  auto- 
matic kitchen."  In  this  box  food  which  had  been 
boiled  for  only  a  very  few  minutes  continued  to 
cook  slowly  and  in  two  or  three  hours  was  found  to 
bo  ready  for  the  table.  For  some  unexplained  rea- 
son all  efforts  to  bring  this  useful  novelty  into 
general  use  proved  unsuccessful  until  the  matter 
was  recently  taken  up  systematically  and  with 
more  enthusiasm  in  Baden.  The  propaganda  is 
now  being  successfully  pushed  in  Berlin,  Munich, 
Frankfort,  and  other  cities  by  means  of  popular 
lectures  and  public  demonstrations  of  the  con- 
venience and  practical  value  of  this  method  of 
cooking. 

Mrs.  Back  stated  that  she  has  now  been  using 
the  hay  box  for  thirteen  years,  and  that  it  has 
greatly  reduced  for  her  the  cares  and  annoyances 
of  housekeeping.  At  first  she  used  the  box  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  finished  food  warm,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  she  discovered  that  the 
process  of  cooking  continued  in  the  box.  She 
thereupon  extended  its  use,  making  a  series  of  ex- 
periments which  resulted  in  pleasant  surprises.  She 
soon  found  that  she  could  finish  in  the  box  all 
boiled  and  roasted  meats,  sauces,  fish,  soup,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  puddings,  etc.  Of  course,  the  box 
cannot  be  used  for  beefsteaks,  cutlets,  pancakes, 
and  the  like,  articles  whose  chief  attraction  lies  in 
the  crispness  resulting  from  rapid  cooking  on  a 
hot  fire,  but  when  food  of  this  kind  is  being  pre- 
pared it  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  housewife  to 
know  that  the  rest  of  the  meal  is  ready  and  hot  in 
the  box. 

Indispensible  to  Housewives. 

In  any  household  such  a  box  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage,  lessening  the  worries  of  the  house- 
wife and  cook,  and  leaving  much  more  time  for 
other  duties  and  recreations,  but  for  working  women 
it  is  more  than  this — it  is  almost  indispensable. 

A  little  patience  and  interest  will  secure  all  the 
experience  that  is  needed  and  remove  all  doubts. 
A  few  experiments  will  teach  how  much  prelimin- 
ary cooking  on  the  gas  stove  is  required  for  differ- 
ent substances.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that 
two  or  three  minutes  of  actual  boiling  on  the  fire 
is  amply  sufficient  for  vegetables,  while  roasted 
meat  requires  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Most  ar- 
ticles should  remain  tightly  closed  in  the  box  for 
two  or  three  hours,  though  they  can  be  left  there 
to  keep  hot  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  if  necessary. 

Eice,  dried  beans,  lentils,  dried  fruit,  etc.,  should 
first  be  well  soaked  in  cold  water.  After  being 
allowed  to  boil  for  from  two  to  five  minutes,  one 
to  two  hours  in  the  box  will  prepare  them  thorough- 


ly for  the  table.  Cabbage  should  be  prepared  the 
evening  before  it  is  to  be  used.  It  should  be  placed 
in  the  pot  with  very  little  water,  cooked  well  in 
its  own  juice,  and  put  overnight  in  the  hay  box. 
Just  before  dinner  on  the  following  day  it  should 
be  warmed  on  the  stove.  Cauliflower  and  other  soft 
vegetables  should  be  merely  brought  to  a  boil  and 
then  placed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  box.  It  will 
be  found  that  soups  are  greatly  improved  by  being 
allowed  to  develop  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
hay  box.  The  covers  of  the  pots  should,  of  course, 
not  be  lifted  when  the  pots  are  being  transferred  to 
the  box.  By  the  old  method  of  cooking,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  boil  dried  beans  two  and  one-half  to  three 
hours.  When  the  hay  box  is  used,  boUing  for  five 
minutes  will  be  found  suflScient.  This  will  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  amount  of  fuel  saved. 

Science  teaches  that  many  substances  become 
ready  for  use  as  food  at  temperatures  below  the 
boiling  point;  and  that,  unless  the  pots  are  her- 
metically closed,  a  temperature  exceeding  212  de- 
grees F.  cannot  be  attained,  no  matter  how  much 
fuel  is  consumed  nor  how  long  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued. Accordingly,  the  object  to  be  kept  chiefly 
in  view  is  to  retain  the  heat  as  long  as  possible 
when  it  has  once  been  developed. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  a  novice  to  learn  is 
how  much  water  to  use.  It  will  soon  be  found 
that  too  much  is  better  than  too  little,  and  that  if 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  oatmeal,  etc.,  have  less  water 
than  they  can  absorb,  they  cannot  become  properly 
cooked,  no  matter  how  many  hours  the  process  is 
continued.  No  water  should  ever  be  poured  from 
the  pots,  not  even  from  potatoes,  as  it  always  con- 
tains valuable  salts  derived  from  the  cooking  sub- 
stances whose  loss  must  lessen  the  alimentary  value 
of  the  vegetables  or  meat. 

A  Practical  Homemade  Stove. 

The  hay  boxes  now  being  offered  for  sale  in  Ger- 
man stores  are  usually  lined  and  partitioned  with 
hay,  felt,  etc.,  and  the  receptacles  are  furnished 
with  covers  which  can  be  securely  locked.  Such 
boxes  are  no  doubt  useful  when  food  is  to  be  trans- 
ported— for  instance,  from  restaurants;  but  there 
is  one  serious  objection  to  them — their  immovable 
felt  and  upholstery  may  become  moist  and  moldy. 
A  homemade  hay  box  will  usually  be  found  cheaper 
and  more  practical.  Almost  any  box  will  do  which 
has  a  tightly  fitting  cover.  The  wood  of  which  it 
is  made  should  not  be  too  thin,  and  of  course  there 
should  be  no  knot  holes  or  cracks.  Old  trunks  and 
valises  may  sometimes  be  successfully  utilized  in 
this  way. 

The  box  should  be  loosely  filled  with  shavings, 
paper,  or  hay — the  last  mentioned  being  probably 
the  most  satisfactory.  The  hay  should  be  renewed 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  the  pots  are 
ready  the  requisite  number  of  nests  in  the  hay 
should  be  prepared,  and  when  the  pots  are  placed 
in  these  holes  the  hay  should  be  packed  under  and 
around  them  tightly.  Any  kind  of  pots  can  be 
used,  although,  of  course,  earthen  ones  hold  the  heat 
best.  The  tighter  the  tops  fit  the  better,  but  if 
the  food  is  to  be  used  within  six  or  eight  hours,  it 
it  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  a  kind  which 
can  be  hermetically  closed.  Ordinary  tops  will  be 
found  perfectly  satisfactory.  When  the  pots  have 
been  placed  in  the  box  carefully  and  without  lifting 
the  lids,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  pillow  and 
the  lid  at  once  securely  closed. 

When  not  in  use,  the  box  should  always  be  left 
open  and  the  hay  loosened,  the  pillow  being  hung 
in  the  air  to  dry  thoroughly. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  hay  box  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  The  eo«t  of  fuel  can  be  redaeed  foar-fiftha, 
or  even  nine-tenths. 

2.  The  pott  are  not  made  difBcolt  to  waah;the7 
are  not  blackened,  and  they  will  laat  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time. 

3.  The  food  ia  better  cooked,  more  tarty,  more 
nutritious,  and  more  digestible. 

4.  Kitchen  odort  are  obviated. 
6.     Time  and  labor  are  saved. 

6.  There  is  no  need  of  stirring  for  fear  of 
•eorching  or  burning. 

7.  The  cares  of  the  housewife  are  leaaened,  and 
her  health  and  happiness  are  thus  protected. 

8.  The  kitchen  need  not  be  in  disorder  half  of 
the  day. 

9.  Warm  water  can  always  b«  had  when  there 
is  illness  in  the  house  and  during  the  summer  when 
fires  are  not  kept  up. 

10.  Milk  for  the  baby  can  be  kept  warm  all 
night  in  a  pot  of  water. 

11.  Where  workmen's  families  live  crowded  in 
one  or  two  rooms  the  additional  suifering  caused  by 
kitchen  heat  is  obviated  by  the  hay  box,  for  the 
preliminary  cooking  can  all  be  done  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning. 

12.  At  picnics  the  appetites  of  young  people 
are  only  half  satisfied  by  sandwiches  and  other  cold 
food.  The  hay  box  can  famish  a  hot  meal  any- 
where and  at  any  time. 

13.  Similarly,  men  and  women  working  in  the 
fields  or  having  night  employment  can  take  with 
them  hot  coffee,  soup,  or  an  entire  meal,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  returning  home  at  a  fixed  hour 
or  having  it  brought  to  them  by  another  member  of 
the  famuy. 

14.  When  different  employments  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  various  memoers  of  a  family  to  take 
their  meals  at  different  hours,  this  can  be  arranged 
without  a  multiplication  of  work  with  the  assistance 
ot  the  hay  box.  Of  course,  it  is  neeessary  that  the 
box  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  as  otherwise  it  may 
become  sour  or  murty. — George  H.  Murphy,  U.  8. 
Consular  Clerk  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  Daily 
Consular  Beports. 


CHAirOE  IN  HOTT8EK£EPINO  8TAin>AKDS 


The    Berrant    Problem    Declared    to    b«    Also    an 
"Employer's  Problem." 

All  devices  to  solve  the  servant  problem 
by  approaching  it  solely  from  the  employes 
point  of  view  having  brought  up  to  nothing, 
it  is  uniquely  interesting  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  of  an  entirely  different 
point  from  which  to  approach  the  conun- 
drum: 

The  amount  of  space  which  magazines,  especially 
the  more  serious  ones,  are  giving  to  the  domestic 
service  problem  is  encouraging.  The  subject  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  past,  it  is  true,  but  in  no 
such  impartial  spirit  as  is  shown,  for  example  in 
the  series  which  is  being  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  third  of  the  series  deals  with  "The 
Housekeeper's  Responsibility,"  the  writer,  Miss 
Jane  Klink,  having  spent  two  years  as  a  general 
servant  in  order  to  record  first  hand  impreMions 
of  the  situation. 

Miss  Klink  makes  no  claim  that  the  servant  rend- 
ers as  good  work  as  she  is  paid  for,  but  she  claims 


with  a  degree  of  truth  that  the  cause  of  her  in- 
efficiency rests  largely  with  lack  of  business  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  average  household  is  operated. 
Tberti  are  no  standards  in  household  management, 
apparently.  Miss  Klink  says:  "In  1895,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Economics  of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Club 
published  a  set  of  requirements  for  a  cook,  a  wait- 
ress, a  laundress,  and  a  chambermaid,  and  sent  it 
to  the  members  of  the  club  with  the  request  that 
the  ladies  should  endeavor  to  put  them  into  practice, 
if  possible.  The  standards  were  fair,  the  require- 
ments sensible,  the  wages  adequate.  Some  years 
ago  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  club,  asking  how 
the  scheme  had  worked  out.  She  replied  that  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  club  members  replied  to  the  cir- 
cular or  took  any  interest  in  it." 

If  each  mistress  is  a  law  unto  herself  what  wonder 
that  each  maid  ia  also  a  law  unto  herself  f  There 
is  much  righteous  indignation  expressed  when  a 
girl  represents  herself  as  a  first-class  cook,  is  en- 
gaged as  such  and  turns  out  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  good  cooking.  It  is,  unfortunately 
true  that  the  maids  are  equiUled  in  mendacity  by 
the  people  who  engage  them.  Miss  Martha  Bensley, 
whose  ' '  Experiences  of  a  Nursery  Oovemess, ' '  have 
attracted  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  aver- 
age American  parent  tells  some  amusing,  yet  dis- 
heartening stones  of  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  her  employers.  In  all.  Miss  Bensley  lived  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  with  twenty  families.  Only 
one  employer  told  her  beforehand  of  any  unpleasant 
feature  of  the  prospective  situation.  This  honest 
soul  explained  that  a  part  of  the  chamberwork 
would  fall  to  the  nursery  governess.  "I  know,"  she 
said,  "that  it  is  not  customary  for  a  nursery  gover- 
ness to  do  chamberwork,  but  my  housphold  affairs 
are  so  arranged  that  it  is  quite  necessary  for  some 
part  of  that  work  to  be  done  by  her."  This  waa 
an  experience  which  differed  widely  from  another, 
which  occurred  in  a  fairly  wealthy  family.  Miss 
Bensley  was  engaged  to  teach  two  children  under 
ten  years,  and  to  assist  in  the  care  of  an  infant. 
Her  duties  had  been  specifically  stated,  no  menial 
work  such  as  cleaning  or  washing  having  been  men- 
tioned. One  morning,  shortly  after  her  arrival, 
the  mirtreH  said:  "Mary,  it  seems  too  bad  to 
send  the  baby's  flannels  to  the  laundress  until  they 
have  been  stretched  in  the  first  washing.  I  will 
leave  them  outside  the  door  for  you  to  wring 
out." 

The  governess  suppressed  her  feelings  and  ac- 
quiesced. Going  after  the  flannels  she  was  as- 
tonished to  find  a  good  sized  miscellaneous  washing 
which  included  laced  and  ruffled  dresses,  under- 
clothes, flannels,  caps,  and  socks;  everything  in  a 
word,  that  a  young  child  wears.  Now  that  nursery 
governess  had  never  done  any  laundering,  and  had 
not  prepared  herself  for  such  work.  She  took  the 
clothes  down  to  the  laundry  and  set  to  work  a* 
bert  she  knew  how.  When  it  came  to  the  starch- 
ing she  was  given  a  five-pound  box  of  dry  starch, 
and  told  to  mix  it  in  the  usual  way.  There  were  no 
directions  on  the  box  and  the  governess  knew  no 
better  than  to  use  about  half  the  contents,  two  and 
one-half  pounds. 

Weary  from  the  unaccustomed  labor,  her  hands 
smarting  from  the  rubbing  and  the  hot  suds,  the 
governess  crept  upstairs  to  her  luncheon.  "Snre- 
ly,"  she  reflected,  "she  cannot  expect  me  to  iron 
taose  clothes  today."  But  after  a  brief  luncheon 
the  mirtress  said  with  dignity:  "I  will  play  with 
the  children,  Mary,  while  you  do  your  ironing." 

A  college  education  makes  no  provision  for  a 
course  in  laundry  work,  and  the  ironing  Miss  Ben- 
sley  describes   waa   no   more .  grotesque   than  need 
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be  expected  from  an  intelligent  but  uninstructed 
woman.  The  sleeves  of  the  dresses  stood  up  at  stiff 
nght  angles  from  the  waists;  the  caps  might  have 
been  carved  out  of  marble,  roughly  carved,  that 
is,  with  sundry  lumps  and  ridges  scattered  over 
the  surface;  even  the  socks  were  like  boards.  The 
mistress  came  in  during  the  ironing,  but  the  gover- 
ness offered  no  apology  for  her  work.  She  kept 
stolidly  on,  and  the  mistress,  after  one  horrified 
exclamation,  said  nothing.  She  knew  that  she  had 
no  cause  for   complaint. 

Many  a  woman  has  had  her  heart  wrung  at  the 
sight  of  brutal  nurses  in  the  parks.  These  women 
gossip  with  their  fellows,  leaving  their  charges 
to  play  or  to  weep,  as  they  choose.  Many  a  cruel 
blow,  or  still  crueler  shaking,  has  been  witnessed, 
and  the  natural  impulse  is  to  wish  to  inform  the 
mothers  of  the  children  how  grossly  they  are  being 
deceived  in  their  nursemaids.  According  to  Miss 
Bensley,  the  average  mother  hires  her  nurse  with 
less  care  than  she  engages  a  cabman  for  a  casual 
drive.  By  one  employer  only  were  her  references 
looked  up.  On  one  occasion  Miss  Bensley  was  en- 
gaged as  nursery  governess  for  one  child  in  a  fam- 
ily, but  found  that  her  principal  duty  was  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  baby  suffering  with  a  severe 
quinsy.  She  never  saw  the  doctor,  all  his  directions 
coming  through  the  mother.  The  child  was  espe- 
cially ill  at  night,  but  neither  parent  ever  seemed 
to  worry  about  it.  The  nursery  governess,  a  four 
days'  acquaintance,  had  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  suffering  infant  from  bedtime  until  morn- 
ing. 

Both  Miss  Klink  and  Miss  Bensley,  from  their 
observations  of  the  two  most  important  branches 
of  household  service,  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery, 
agree  that  the  domestic  employee  is,  if  not  a  pro- 
duct, at  least  a  logical  sequence  of  inefficient  and 
indifferent  employers. 

Miss  Klink  says:  "Both  mistress  and  maid  need 
education  and  training;  but  do  they  need  training 
in  the  same  things?  I  have  never  thought  that  a 
woman  should  be  able  to  bake  bread  in  order  to 
keep  house  well,  any  more  than  a  teacher  should 
know  how  to  make  a  slate  in  order  to  teach  arith- 
metic; but  is  it  not  necessary  that  she  should  have 
education  of  the  correct  values  and  proportions  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  household?" 

Miss  Bensley  illustrated  this  principle  when  she 
answered  a  question  put  to  her  in  conversation: 
"But  have  you  never  found  an  ideal  mother,  one 
who  brought  up  her  children  in  a  truly  intelligent 
and  conscientious  way?" 

"Once,"  replied  Miss  Benseley.  "Perhaps  she 
was  not  quite  an  ideal  mother,  but  she  came  very 
near  being  one.  She  did  not  misrepresent  household 
conditions  to  me,  although  she  rather  exaggerated 
the  amiable  qualities  and  the  intelligence  of  her 
children.  That  was  natural  in  a  devoted  mother. 
She  took  little  care  of  her  children  in  a  literal 
sense,  but  she  watched  me  closely  for  sev- 
eral days,  assuring  herself  that  I  took  the  best 
of  care  of  them.  She  paid  much  attention  to  their 
diet,  their  habits,  their  reading,  and  their  associates. 
All  the  physical  care  and  the  hourly  responsibility 
was  left  to  the  governess,  while  the  mother  was 
busy  with  her  clubs,  her  charities,  and  her  own 
reading.  Her  children  respected  and  admired  her, 
and  I  had  a  happier  time  in  her  house  than  in  most 
of  the  others.  On  the  whole,  she  was  the  right 
sort.  She  knew  how  things  should  be  done,  and  she 
knew  how  to  get  them  done  by  others  paid  to  take 
the  drudgery  from  her  shoulders. — New  York 
Post. 


GARDEN  MAKING  AS  A  FINE  ABT 


A  Demonstration   at   Columbia   of  What  Is   Done 
in  Japan. 

Surrounding  the  domestic  center  with  at- 
tractive and  restful  environment  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  indispensible  to  healthful  life. 
For  a  long  time  the  improving  of  workmen 's 
cottages  with  gardens  has  been  a  fad  of 
monthly  percidicals  and  of  co-operative  com- 
monwealth undertakings ;  and  now  attention 
begins  to  divert  itself  to  Japan  for  lessons 
in  the  ideal  way  to  accomplish  picturesque 
and  alluring  results.  Said  the  New  York 
Sun  recently: 

The  art  of  garden  making  as  practised  in  Japan 
was  the  subject  of  a  popular  lecture  by  Arthur 
Wesley  Dow  at  Columbia  University  recently.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  forty  lantern  slides 
from  photographs  of  .Tapanese  masterpieces,  taken 
by  Mr.  Dow  in  Japan  last  year.  They  included  bits 
of  forest,  transformed  by  a  touch  here  and  there 
into  a  marvellously  dainty  picture;  roadside  hedges 
made  art  by  the  eye  for  effect  of  some  road  com- 
mittee of  a  small  Japanese  town,  as  well  as  the 
masterpieces  of  Kobori  Enshu,  the  greatest  of  all 
Japanese  gardeners,  and  Soami,  the  painter-gard- 
ener of  feudal  times. 

"Every  Japanese  has  a  garden,"  said  Mr.  Dow. 
'  It  may  be  a  backyard,  a  little  nook  by  the  veran- 
da; if  there  is  no  room  for  that,  it  is  in  a  window 
box,  or  even  a  flower  pot.  But  he  must  have  his 
garden.  It  is  part  of  his  furniture.  When  he  moves 
it  moves  with  the  house.  He  hasn't  much  to  move 
anyway,  but  he  would  leave  much  furniture  before 
he  left  his  little  dwarf  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Most  houses  are  walled  with  sliding  panels,  which 
are  thrown  open  in  warm  weather,  making  the 
garden  really  a  part  of  the  house. 

Into  their  gardening  the  masters  brought  the  Jap- 
anese appreciation  of  line  and  mass  in  composition. 
Greatest  of  all  in  this  art  was  Kobori  Enshu.  It 
is  told  of  him  that,  when  one  of  the  Shoguns  asked 
him  to  beautify  his  palace  grounds,  Kobori  Enshu 
agreed  on  three  conditions — -that  he  should  have  no 
limit  as  to  time  and  none  as  to  expense,  and  that 
no  one  should  see  the  work  until  it  was  finished. 
To  these  ideal  conditions  for  an  artist  the  Shogun 
consented — for   this   was   Japan." 

The  views  represented  all  parts  of  Japan,  the 
by  ways  as  well  as  the  travelled  routes,  although 
sacred  Nikko,  ancient  home  of  the  Shoguns  and 
the  art  wonder  of  Japan,  came  in  for  the  most 
attention.  There  was  an  old  pine  tree  which  a 
Japanese  gardener  had  made  a  picture  in  itself 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pruning  knife.  There  was 
a  gnarled  pine  from  the  castle  moat  of  Tokio,  an 
oia,  old  tree,  which  was  treated  in  the  same  fashion 
centuries  ago,  and  has  been  kept  in  form  ever 
since  by  successive  generations  of  landscape  artists. 

"I'm  a  little  afraid,  though,"  said  the  lec- 
turer, "that  it  has  got  to  go  before  long  to  make 
room  for  a  trolley  line." 

There  is  the  old,  venerable  tree  at  Kavaski 
known  as  "Eain  by  Night,"  so  called  as  a  term 
of  poetic  affection,  because  the  Japanese  poets 
love  the  wind.  The  Japanese  Government  has  built 
a  wall  about  its  roots,  propped  up  its  spreading 
branches  and  appointed  a  special  guard  to  tend  it; 
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which  moved  Mr.  Dow  to  remark:  "I  wonder  if  our 
QoTemment  would  do  thatt" 

Ilzamples  of  a  wild  forest  tranaformed  by  a 
little  touch  of  the  artist  were  shown  next — not- 
auly  a  grove  of  cryptomeria  at  NiUio,  transformed 
by  a  path  and  a  sacred  gate  into  a  picture,  and  a 
marvellous  bit  of  gardening  worked  out  with  a  sim- 
ple, curved  bridge,  a  wall  of  a  dozen  stones  and  a 
background  of  wild  forest.  There  were  also  half 
a  dozen  views  along  the  road  into  Tokio — showing 
that  the  Japanese  road  supervisor  when  he  plants 
his  wind-breaks  takes  counsel  with  the  artist. — New 
York  Sun. 


IBBKAFIK    OB    MUSKBAT7 


New  Delicacy  In  New  York  Market  Supplants  an 
Old  One. 

"What's  the  use  bewailing  the  scarcity  of  the 
diamond  back  terrapint"  asked  a  sportsman  who 
has  a  shooting  box  along  the  Seneca  Biver,  "as 
long  as  there  are  thousand  of  muskrats  in  the  Mon- 
tezuma marshes  t 

"Perhaps  your  susceptibilities  are  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  eating  mnakrat.  They  needn't  be,  for 
the  muskrat  has  not  the  remotest  relationship  to 
the  common  rat  family.  Far  from  having  the  traits 
01  a  scavenger,  hia  habits  are  the  daintest  ever. 
He  baa  a  bath  every  few  minutes,  and  when  he 
disss,  selects  such  dainties  as  sweet  flag,  fleur  de 
lys  and  the  bulbs  of  pond  liUea. 

"The  hind  legs  of  a  muskrat  are  as  tender  as 
they  ought  to  be  considering  the  animal 's  epicurean 
diet.  Besides  that,  they  have  just  enough  gamy 
flavor  to  make  them  a  most  delectable  morsel. ' ' — 
Svw  York  Sun. 


DELICATESSEN  FOB  THE  BICH 


Expensive  Edibles  Available  on  Horry  Call  for 
MUUonalres. 

Ordinary  folks  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of 
that  institution  known  as  the  delicatessen  shop. 
Tne  rich  also  are  now  able  to  procure  food  on  a 
hurry  call.  They  must  be  very  rich,  too,  if  they 
would  buy  it  from  the  expensive  shop  opened  for 
their  benefit. 

Everything  in  the  shop,  except  the  terrapin,  comes 
from  Europe.  On  the  center  table — the  place  has 
no  such  commonplace  attribute  as  a  counter — are 
cans  of  preserved  game,  which  in  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  eaten  it  retains  in  a  marvellous 
de^ee  the  taste  of  the  freshly  cooked  birds.  Even 
if  It  did  not,  there  would  be  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  one  flavor  when  another  so  delicious 
as  the  French  sauce  is  substituted. 

The  large  oval  tins  contain  cold  ducks.  They  are 
ready  to  be  eaten  so  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  tin.    A  thick  layer  of  aspic  surrounds  them. 

These  ducks  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold.  It 
is  more  economical  to  eat  them  cold,  but  the  persons 
who  patronize  this  delicatessen  shop  do  not  think 
of  price.  One  of  these  ducks  may  be  made  to  do 
for  twenty  persons,  if  it  be  sliced  in  the  jelly.  When 
It  is  heated  and  served  on  plates  less  of  the  meat 
can  be  used.  But  every  person  at  the  table  does 
not  need  one  of  the  nine-dollar  ducks.  That  might 
be  too  expensive,  even  for  a  millionaire. 

There  are  partridges  preserved  in  the  same  way, 
which  may  be  made  to  serve  for  six  persons  when 
they  are  cut  up  cold  at  supper  or  luncheon.  Ortol- 
ans, snipe,  quail — all  of  these  are  preserved  for  the 
wealthy  in  the  same  delicious  fashion. 


The  patrons  of  the  delieateasea  shop  are  varied 
in  appearance.  There  are  women  in  furs  who  sweep 
up  in  their  broughams  and  women  of  much  hum- 
uier  appearance  in  plain  dresses,  but  with  the  air 
of  authority  that  is  acquired  after  having  kept 
a  millionaire 's  house  in  order  for  years.  Then  there 
are  black  eyed  French  chefs,  talking  in  their  own 
tongue  to  the  proprietor,  and  grave  English  but- 
lers. 

"For  those  who  do  not  want  such  large  birds  as 
ducks,"  explains  the  proprietor,  who  is  very  proud 
of  the  work  he  has  done  in  introducing  those  French 
dainties  into  this  country,  "there  are  many  little 
birds  without  bones." 

Then  he  shows  a  succession  of  tin  boxes  con- 
taining larks,  woodcock  and  thrushes.  How  many 
Americans  ever  eat  a  thrush  t 

"They  come,  you  see,"  he  says  holding  up  the 
smallest  of  the  tins,  "  in  different  sizes.  One  may 
buy  a  box  containing  only  one  lark,  or  one  thrush. 
Or  be  may  get  one  containing  three  or  six  birds. 
These  all  come  from  an  establishment  that  was 
founded  in  France  in  1643." 

Of  all  the  expensive  dishes  brought  here  from 
France  the  costliest  is  the  Bohemian  pheasant, 
which  sells  for  $12.  But  this  is  in  the  form  of  a 
galantine,  and  so  is  the  Bouen  duck  that  costs  |10 
a  tin.  French  partridges  in  galantine  cost  #6,  while 
an  ordinary  chicken  is  worth  $6.  So  you  will  see 
none  of  the  galantines  are  cheap. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pate  de  foie  gras.  Then 
there  are  mustards  of  more  kinds  and  shades  of 
yellow  than  most  persons  could  distinguish  between. 
Among  the  meat  pates  there  is  a  lark  pie  of  a 
kind  that  was  nude  as  long  ago  as  1600  by  the  same 
firm  that  manufactures  it  now. 

In  addition  to  these  dishes  there  are  various 
novelties  to  add  flavor  to  meats,  soups  or  sweets. 
There  are  little  crawfish  to  add  as  a  garnish  to  a 
very  elaborately  cooked  fish,  roosters'  kidneys  for 
sauces  and  no  less  than  twenty-six  kinds  of  little 
nudels  for  soup.  These  are  made  in  different  de- 
signs and  colored  to  suit  the  particular  soup  in 
which  they  are  to  be  placed. 

In  the  fruit  sauces  there  are  raspberry,  straw- 
berry, apricot,  gooseberry  and  green  gage,  made 
in  Paris  out  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  not  colored  in 
the  least.  These  fruit  sauces  may  be  used  for  any 
puddings,  although  they  are  best  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  peaches  known  as  peche  Melba  or 
peche  flambee. 

The  peaches  for  which  they  serve  as  a  sauce 
come  from  Nice  and  are  wonderful  to  behold.  They 
average  five  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  to  be 
found  only  in  this  part  of  France. 

Smaller  in  size  are  the  peaches  wholly  red,  which 
look  like  mammoth  strawberries.  To  make  the 
peaches  serve  as  a  dessert  they  should  be  heated 
and  put  into  a  chafing  dish  with  a  sauce  of  either 
raspberries  or  strawberries.  Enough  mm  should  be 
added  to  make  the  sauce  fiame  as  it  is  brought  on 
the  table. 

"Just  think  of  those  anchovies,"  said  with  unc- 
tion the  proprietor  of  this  millionaire  delicatessen 
shop.  ' '  Th^  come  straight  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  New  York. 

"Then  look  at  that  Italian  hors  d'oeuvre.  How 
those  Italians  do  love  to  mix  things  together!  In 
that  pasticio,  as  they  call  it,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
salmon,  anchovies,  olives,  pimentoes  and  tunny-fish. 
The  sliced  salmon  and  herring  in  oil  are  French 
and  a  new  relish,  as  are  the  Tittle  hearts  of  arti- 
chokes soaked  in  oil." 

In  these  varicolored  cans  about  the  walls  an 
dishes  ready  to  be  eaten  after  they  have  once  been 
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dipped  into  hot  water  and  brought  to  the  right 
temperature.  They  are  such  solid  and  bourgeois 
dishes  as  "Choucroute  garnie  de  Strasbourg," 
which  means  sauerkraut  served  with  sausage  and 
a  piece  of  boiled  pork;  snails  a  la  Bordelaise,  which 
is  a  very  highly  flavored  preparation  of  a  dish  that 
Americans  have  never  learned  to  like;  sheep's  feet 
cooked  in  a  rich  cream  sauce,  guaranteed  to  be 
fresh;  tripe  a  la  mode  de  Caen,  beloved  of  the 
i^ench;  rabbit  saute  that  needs  only  to  be  heated 
and  put  on  the  table;  filet  of  hare,  highly  spiced 
and  peppered;  calves'  head  and  even  frankfurter 
sausages.  One  need  only  pop  them  into  boiling 
water  long  enough  to  have  them  ready  for  the 
table. — New  York  Sun. 


HOW    ALL    NATIONS     QUENCH     THIEST 


TTnlted  Kingdom  First  In  the  Consumption  of  Tea, 
Wliile  America  Leads  in  Coffee. 

Washington,  April  20. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  prepared  tables  showing  the  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  show  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  first  in  consumption  of  tea,  the 
United  States  in  coffee,  Germany  in  beer,  Russia 
in  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirits,  and  France  in 
wines.  The  statistics  embrace  the  United  States, 
Great  Britian,  France,  Germany,  Kussia,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Portugal,  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

Tea  consumption  in  the  countries  named  aggre- 
gated in  1904,  the  latest  available  year,  over  510,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
was  256,500,000  pounds;  Russia,  127,300,000;  United 
States,  109,600,000;  Germany,  7,000,000.  In  no  other 
country  for  which  the  statistics  are  available  was 
the  annual  consumption  over  3,000,000  pounds. 

Of  coffee  the  world's  consumption  is  approxi- 
mately 2,250,000,000  pounds.  The  United  States 
holds  the  first  place  with  a  total  consumption  in 
1904  of  961,000,000  pounds;  Germany,  397,000,000; 
France,  168,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  108,300,000; 
Italy,  39,000,000;  Great  Britain,  29,500,000;  Spain, 
22,000,000;  Russia,  21,000,000;  Argentina,  18,500,- 
000;  Portugal,  6,500,000,  and  Chile,  5,500,000. 

In  consumption  of  beer  statistics  for  only  eight 
countries  are  available  in  1904,  with  a  total  of  5,- 
753,000,000  gallons  annually.  Germany  has  a  total 
•  of  1,783,000,000  gallons;  the  United  Kingdom,  1,- 
501,000,000;  United  States,  1,494,000,000;  Austria, 
492,000,000;  France,  289,000,000;  Hungary,  38,300- 
000;  Italy,  6,750,000. 

In  the  eight  countries  from  which  statistics  are 
available  the  consumption  of  whisky  and  other  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  1904  was  687,000,000  gallons.  Of 
this  Russia  consumed  174,000,000  gallons;  Germany, 
124,300,000;  United  States,  121,000,000;  Austria, 
82,500,000;  France,  72,300,000;  United  Kingdom, 
58,350,000;  Hungary,  43,500,000,  and  Italy,  11,- 
000,000. 

In  the  nine  countries  named  below  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  was  as  follows,  the  aggregate  for  the 
year  being  3,090,000,000  gallons:  France,  1,343,- 
000,000  gallons;  Italy,  928,500,000;  Spain,  331,500,- 
000;  Austria-Hungary,  231,000,000;  Germany,  124,- 
000,000;  Portugal,  72,000,000;  United  States,  43,- 
300,000;  United  Kingdom,  16,750,000. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  the  various  bever- 
ages in  the  principal  countries  presents  some  sharp 
contrasts.  Thus,  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
tea   the   United   States   is   credited   with   but    1.34 


pounds  as  against  6  pounds  for  the  United  King- 
dom; while  in  the  other  countries  presented  the  an- 
nual consumption  per  capita  is  in  each  case  less  than 
1  pound;  Russia  being  credited  with  0.92;  Chile, 
0.62;  Argentina,  0.37;  Portugual,  0.14;  Germany, 
0.12,  and  France  and  Austria-Hungary  each,  0.06. 

In  the  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  the  countries  named  is:  United  States, 
11.75  pounds  per  capita;  Germany,  6.65;  France, 
4.29;  Argentina,  3.81;  Austria-Hungary,  2.23;  Chile, 
1.72;  Spain,  1.18;  Italy,  1.17;  United  Kingdom, 
0.69,  and  Kussia,  0.15. 

Of  beer  the  per  capita  consumption  was  as  fol- 
lows: United  Kingdom,  35.42  gallons  (thus  exceed- 
ing Germany  with  her  30.77  gallons) ;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 20.36;  United  States,  18.28;  France  7.41,  and 
Russia.  1.08. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  whisky  and  spirit- 
ous  liquors  is  far  more  uniform  in  the  countries 
under  consideration.  Austria  with  3.09  gallons  per 
capita,  Hungary,  2.19,  and  Germany  2.11,  being 
the  only  countries  with  an  annual  consumption  in 
excess  of  2  gallons  per  capita;  Italy,  0.34,  was  the 
only  country  to  fall  below  1  gallon  per  capita. 

The  United  States  (1.48  gallons),  United  King-' 
dom  (1.38  gallons),  France  (1.85  gallons),  and  Rus- 
sia (1.26  gallons),  differ  little  in  their  per  capita 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits.  In  wine,  however, 
the  per  capita  consumption  varies  greatly  among 
the  various  countries,  from  a  minimum  of  0.39  gal- 
lon in  the  United  Kingdom  to  34.73  in  France, 
while  the  other  countries,  arranged  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale,  stand:  United  States,  0.53;  Germany, 
2.08;  Hungary,  3.75;  Austria,  5.85;  Portugal,  14.12; 
Spain,   17.82,   and  Italy,   28.06. — New   York   Times. 


"LEMON"   IN  NAME   ONLY 


Store  Pies  in  Chicago  Lack  Eggs  and  Butter  and 
Contain  Little  Fruit  Juice. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  pies  to  top  off  your 
restaurant  dinner  just  draw  a  heavy  mark  through 
the  lemon  species,  for  if  you  do  not  you  are  likely 
to  get  some  kind  of  a  coal  product  instead  of  a 
compound  of  butter  and  eggs.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  kind  "that  mother  makes," 
but  was  found  to  be  true  of  the  commercial  pies 
analyzed  yesterday  in  the  office  of  the  sta^e  food 
inspector. 

Three  lemon  pies,  bought  from  the  shelves  of 
downtown  restaurants,  were  analyzed,  and  this  is 
the  composition  of  the  filling  of  one  of  them  as 
announced  by  the   chemist: 

Starch,  in  thick,  firm  paste;  flavored  slightly 
and  very  little  acid;  21  per  cent  sugar.  Aniline 
coloring  (methyl  organge  group).  This  color  is 
made  synthetically  from  aniline,  and  aniline  from 
coal.  Method — di-methyl-aniline  on  diazo  benzene- 
sulphonic  acid.  Methyl  organge  is  poisonous  in 
large  doses.  Found  to  contain  very  little  flavor- 
ing and  acid  from  lemon.  Filling  of  starch  paste, 
sugar,  and  colored  deep  yellow. 

In  plain  English,  it  was  explained  by  the  chemist 
that  aniline  is  used  instead  of  eggs.  The  butter 
was  neglected  altogether  and  the  lemon  juice  was 
slighted. 

Another  lemon  pie  was  beginning  to  decompose 
when  it  was  delivered  to  the  laboratory.  There  was 
dough  at  the  bottom.  The  third  lemon  pie  exam- 
ined was  said  to  be  tolerably  good.  The  much- 
abused  mince  pie  escaped  with  a  good  reputation, 
but  one  of  the  two  pumpkin  pies  examined  was  said 
to  be  old. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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ScdLtiered  Facts  of  Science 


NEW  THEORY  OF  EARTHQUAKES,  REMARKABLE  HEAT  TESTS 
WITH  SUN  MACHINE,  MAN  WHO  MADE  RAIN,  VOLCANIC 
ORIGIN    OF    OIL,   AND    OTHER  RECENT  TOPICS. 


Ab  a  rule  it  is  only  the  most  unusual, 
and  often  the  most  irregular,  of  scientific 
facts  that  creep  into  the  daily  press.  Con- 
servative students  do  not  open  their  doors 
readily  to  the  reporter.  But  nevertheless 
many  of  the  published  items  at  which  the 
savants  point  in  ridicule  today  become  the 
acknowledged  phenomena  of  tomorrow. 
The  press  is  quick  to  recognize  a  prospective 
discovery  whereas  the  scientist  claims  noth- 
ing until  his  fact  be  duly  and  amply  proved. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  make 
more  than  a  scrap-book  reflection  of  late 
scientific  matters  in  these  columns.  The  fol- 
fowing  can,  therefore,  be  presented  without 
regard  to  their  inter-relationship: 


VOIXiANIO   OBIOIM  OF   OH. 


BUN    CAUSES    BABTHQUAKES 


French  Scientist  Expounds  Theory  by  Using  India 
Bnbber  Ball  as  Example. 

Pari*. — Abbo  Moreux  has  published  an  article 
expounding  bis  theory  that  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes  are  due  to  the  effects  of  solar  activity 
on  the  central  incandescent  mass  of  earth.  After 
explaining  the  changes  in  the  earth  from  the  nebu- 
lar period,  the  development  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  formation  of  the  emst  by  gradual  cooling,  ho 
shows  how  a  reduction  of  the  central  mass  of  earth 
is  caused  by  the  electrical  action  of  the  sun,  which 
produced  a  wrinkling  in  the  terrestrial  surface 
such  as  occurs  in  an  India  rubber  ball  when  it  is 
slowly  deflated.  These  wrinkles  constitute  the  main 
lines  of  volcanoes. 

The  abbe  also  shows  how  there  are  changes  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  periods  of  maximum 
and  minimum  of  the  sun  spots,  which  cause  a  swell- 
ing and  sinking  of  the  fluid  and  gaseous  nucleus, 
producing  pressure  on  the  line  of  least  resistance 
located  in  volcanic  chains.  This  results  in  erup- 
tions and  earthquakes. 

The  article  ends  with  a  prediction  that  the  earth 
ultimately  will  become,  like  the  moon,  burnt  up 
and  played  out,  though  the  end,  it  is  represented, 
is  not  immediate. — New  York  Herald. 


Ottawa  Engineer  Disputes  the  Established  Views  of 
the  World's  Geologists. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Engene  Coste,  M.  E.,  ascribes  vol- 
canic origin  to  the  oil  deposits  beneath  the  earth's 
crust.  In  an  address  before  the  Canadian  insti- 
tute he  advanced  credible  proof  of  his  contentions 
and  disputed  the  common  theory  of  the  origin  of 
oil  as  claimed  by  geologists.  Mr.  Coste  said  that 
the  origin  of  oil  is  not  understood  by  geologists. 
They  advanced  the  theory  that  it  had  an  organic 
origin;  that  it  was  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter;  but  no  reasonable 
argument  was  made  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
Mr.  Coste  declared  the  geologists'  theory  to  be  in- 
correct, and  that  oil  has  a  volcanic  origin,  the 
proof  of  which  is  today  found  in  nature  in  volcanic 
regions.  Oil,  he  claims,  is  the  condensation  of  vol- 
canic vapors  passing  through  fissures  and  along 
lines  of  structural  weakness  under  volcanic  pres- 
sure. The  more  or  less  superficial  rock  merely  acts 
as  a  sponge  to  collect  this  oil,  and  where  there  is 
sufficient  thickness  the  gases  are  prevented  from 
escaping  into  the  air. 

In  Ontario  the  volcanic  activity  is  very  remote; 
but  in  California  and  the  west  coast  range  it  has 
become  more  active  in  recent  years,  and  where  there 
was  no  development  of  gas  and  oil  a  few  years  ago, 
last  year  California  produced  more  than  any  other 
state  and  three  times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  the  largest  oil  producer. 

'The  best  proof  that  oil  is  of  volcanic  origin  is 
found  in  the  new  oil  fields  in  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
where  there  is  a  plain  with  little  mounds  and  salt 
islands  which  hardly  show  on  the  prairie.  Capt. 
Lucas  drilled  these  mounds  and  found  that  they 
are  masses  of  salt  and  sulphur,  impregnated  with 
gases  and  oils.  Salt  was  found  for  2100  feet,  yet 
on  drilling  outside  of  the  mound  for  thousands'  of 
feet  there  was  no  sign  of  any  of  these  things,  show- 
ing that  they  were  vertical  chimneys  or  mud  vol- 
canoes. Oil  is  always  associated  with  chloride  gases 
and  with  salines. 

Mr.  Coste 's  theory  is  that  the  sea  is  salt  because 
of  volcanic  activity  under  it,  and  that  if  volcanoes 
ceased  to  give  off  the  chlorides  and  gases  the 
saline  constituents  would  be  deposited  into  rock 
and  the  salt  sea  become  fresh  water.  The  great 
lakes  of  this  continent  may  at  one  time  have  been 
big  salt  seM,  but  as  volcanic  activity  ceased  the 
salt  water  was  eventually  driven  out  of  them.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  Japan  earthquakes  are  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence  in  some  portion  or  other  of 
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that  country's  territory,  and  there  are  gas  and  oil 
wells  everywhere  in  Japan. — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


HE    MADE    THE    EAIN    TO    FAUi 


Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  skeptics 
say  Hatfield's  assertion  that  he  caused  the  heavy 
rainfall  is  open  to  doubt,  as  he  couldn't  have  in- 
fluenced weather  over  100  miles  away.  He  must 
make  experiments  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, they  say. — New  York  Sun. 


Hatfield  of  Southern  California  Contracted  to  Do 
It  and  Gets  Beward. 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal.— Merchants  of  this  city  have 
just  paid  over  a  large  part  of  the  $1,000  reward 
offered  last  December  to  Charles  Hatfield,  a  pro- 
fessional rainmaker,  if  he  would  produce  between 
December  15  and  May  1  eighteen  inches  of  rain 
in  Southern  California. 

The  time  was  up  recently  and  Hatfield  received 
part  of  his  money,  as  the  required  amount  of  rain- 
fall was  exceeded  by  nearly  one  inch.  The  balance 
will  be  paid  soon. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  season 
ending  May  1  has  been  18.96  inches,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  fall  of  last  season  and  is  above  the  nor- 
mal annual  precipitation  for  this  season. 

Hatfield  established  his  "rainmaking"  plant  at 
Altadena,  in  the  foothills  some  twenty  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  December  15,  and  the  rainfall  from 
that  date  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  plant 
has  been  26.49  inches.  In  the  plant  gases  were 
generated  and  then  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
from  a  chimney.  This  has  the  result,  he  asserts,  of 
attracting  the  forces  of  nature  which  compel 
moisture  to  form  and  be  precipitated  in  rain. 

Hatfield  has  been  conducting  rainmaking  tests 
in  Southern  California  for  three  years,  and  they 
have  been  uniformly  successful,  he  asserts,  although 
this  is  only  the  second  time  that  he  has  worked 
under  a  contract. 

Hatfield  is  29  years  old.  He  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm  in  San  Diego,  and  had  only  a  grammar  and 
high  school  training.  Ten  years  ago  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  meteorology  and  began  to 
experiment  on  producing  rain.  His  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  fifty-foot  tower,  built  of  wood  and 
sheathed  outside  with  tarpaper.  Inside  are  104 
galvanized  iron  evaporation  pans  which  contain 
chemicals  and  some  water. 

Inese  pans  are  arranged  to  facilitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  contents  by  the  atmosphere.  The  air 
currents  then  convey  the  evaporated  substances  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  moisture  laden  atmosphere, 
which  it  attracts.  The  tower  is  fourteen  feet 
square  at  the  bottom  and  twelve  feet  square  at  the 
top.  There  is  a  small  opening  underneath  to  create 
a  draft  and  thus  assist  in  evaporation. 

On  several  occasions  on  clear  days  little  beads 
of  moisture  have  been  noted  on  the  surface  pans; 
thus  substantiating  the  assertion  that  the  chemi- 
cals attract  the  humidity  in  the  air. 

Hatfield's  success  this  season  looks  to  the  skepti- 
cal very  much  like  "bull  luck."  For  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years  Southern  California  this  sea- 
son had  more  rainfall  than  most  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, whereas  usually  it  receives  not  more  than 
one-third  as  much  moisture.  The  average  rainfall 
for  Los  Angeles  and  neighboring  counties  is  from 
seven  to  ton  inches,  while  San  Diego  frequently 
gets  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches.  On  the  fringe 
of  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts  one  or  two 
inches  is  the  usual  rainfall. 

This  season  December  and  January  were  very 
rainy  months,  one  storm  alone  furnishing  more  rain 
than  usually  falls  in  the  entire  season.  So  great 
was  the  precipitation  that  railroads  suffered  heavy 
washouts.  Even  along  the  edge  of  the  desert  the 
rainfall  was  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 


BEMAKKABLE    SUN    MACHINE 


Portuguese   Priest   Makes   Astonishing   Tests,   But 
Befuses  Commercial  Profit. 

Father  Professor  M.  A.  G.  Himalaya,  inventor 
of  the  pyrheliophor,  or  solar  apparatus  for  con- 
centrating the  sun's  heat,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  was  in  New 
York  recently  to  interest  scientists  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  remarkable  experiments  and  stupendous 
instrument. 

The  International  Jury  of  Awards  gave  to  the 
young  Portuguese  priest  the  highest  recognition  ac- 
corded any  exhibitor — the  Grand  Prize,  two  gold 
and  one  silver  medals.  In  the  group  of  physical 
and  astronomical  instruments,  in  which  the  sun 
machine  was  classified,  no  other  invention  was  so 
honored.  The  medals  were  in  recognition  of  his 
collaborators,  two  distinguished  women  of  Portu- 
gal, Mme.  Emilia  dos  Santos,  of  Oporto,  and  Mme. 
Clementina  Pinto  Leite,  of  Lisbon,  and  M.  Adolph 
Demy,  philanthropist,  at  Paris.  It  was  their  finan- 
cial aid  and  personal  sympathy  that  enabled  Father 
Himalaya,  who  has  been  released  from  priestly 
duties  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  to  devote  the 
last  five  years  to  exclusive  study  of  physical  science 
and  erect  four  sun  machines,  two  at  Paris,  one  at 
Lisbon  and  the  pyrheliophor  at  St.  Louis. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Exposition  Professor  Hima- 
laya has  spent  more  than  a  month  in  night  experi- 
ments with  the  pyrheriophor.  The  results  of  his 
experiments  in  testing  the  heat  from  the  moon  and 
planets  and  some  stars  of  first  class  are  very  inter- 
esting. 

' '  The  reflection  of  the  moon  concentrated  in  a 
small  area  by  the  huge  pyrheliophor, ' '  said  Pro- 
fessor Himalaya,  "produced  some  really  measurable 
heat.  This  heat,  tested  by  a  mercury,  alcohol  or 
gas  thermometer,  is  not,  however,  very  intense. 
But  when  the  reflection  of  the  moon  so  concentrated 
is  projected  upon  the  human  skin,  especially  upon 
the  face,  the  impression  of  heat  is  much  stronger 
than  it  should  be  if  the  radiation  of  the  moon  was 
just  composed  of  thermic  rays.  This  radiation 
contains  a  great  deal  of  actinical  or  near  electrico- 
chemical  rays,  which  could  impress  the  nerves  and 
certain  chemical  elements  while  making  no  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  ordinary  thermometers. 

Phenomena  Explained. 

"This  discovery,"  says  Professor  Himalaya,  "ex- 
plains, perhaps,  the  known  phenomena  of  Hindus- 
tan, where,  it  is  said,  the  natives  sometimes  become 
insane  from  sleeping  in  the  moonlight.  In  making 
physiological  tests  upon  neurasthenic  people,"  he 
continued,  "epileptics  and  cataleptics,  the  mercury 
thermometer  sometimes  mounts  many  degrees,  pro- 
ducing the  false  impression  that  the  blood  of  the 
sick  person  is  at  a  higher  temperature  even  than  130 
degrees  Fahrenheit. ' ' 

By  artificial  means  Professor  Himalaya  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  the  mercury  had  been  ex- 
panded by  an  abnormal  overflow  of  vital  caloric 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  heat  of  the 
body. 

The  reflection  of  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus  and 
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Japiter  by  the  pyrheliopbor  produced  an  appreci- 
able heat  and  aclinical  phenomena.  Mars  reaiated 
•Jl  tests,  while  the  heat  of  Saturn  was  almost  In- 
appreciable. 

"No  instrument  that  I  have  so  far  employed," 
■aid  Professor  Himalaya,  "has  sneeeeded  in  record- 
ing any  impression  from  Vranns  or  Neptune.  I 
have  not  a  bolometer  sufficiently  accurate  to  meas- 
ure the  heat  of  Sirius,  the  most  important  of  the 
■tars.  But  the  brightness  of  this  beautiful  star, 
ssen  in  so  great  a  degree  of  concentration  as  the 
pyrheliophor  gives,  is  something  marvellous  to  be- 
hold. A  very  interesting  subjective  phenomenon 
is  produced  when  the  star  is  examined  by  putting 
the  human  eye  in  the  focus  of  the  pyrheliophor. 
The  sky  seems  to  be  peopled  with  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  all  synunetneally  diapoMd  and  each 
brighter  than  Sirius.  The  effect  is  marrellons,  quite 
beyond  verbal  description." 

"Have  you  photographed  the  stars  and  planets 
in  the  focus  of  the  pyrheliophort"  was  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "To  photograph  them 
woald  require  an  apparatus  made  of  one  continuous 
plate  not  absolutely  parabolic.  The  rays  reflected 
by  the  planets  and  the  radiation  thrown  off  by  the 
sun  and  stars  are  never  mathematically  parallel. 
They  are  more  or  less  divergent.  Consequently  to 
have  the  mathematical  image  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
the  divergency  of  the  rays  must  be  corrected  by 
gently  transforming  the  parabolic  curve.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,"  said  Professor  Himalaya,  "I  have 
made  special  calculation,  which  will  eventually 
make  the  pyrheliophor  the  most  perfect  instrument 
lor  astronomical  photography." 

In  certain  respects  the  young  Portuguese  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  English  scientist,  MazweU. 

In  his  experiments  with  the  pyrheliophor  he 
proves  that  heat,  light  and  electricity  are  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  energy.  The  difference  in  these 
three  forms  of  energy  lies  only  in  the  period  and 
amplitude  of  the  wave. 

' '  What  is  the  difference  in  the  impression  made 
upon  the  human  skin  by  heat,  light  and  electric- 
ity f"  was  asked. 

"Of  these  three  energies,"  he  said,  the  heat 
wave  is  the  largest.  In  consequence  it  impresses 
the  skin  even  where  it  is  the  least  sensitive.  The 
wave  of  light  is  shorter  and  that  of  electricity  still 
shorter. 

"The  wave  of  light  is  so  short  that  it  is  power- 
less to  affect  our  nerves,  except  in  the  retina  of 
toe  eye,  and  there  the  impression  is  indirect.  It 
is  made  through  a  chemical  fermentation  or  phos- 
phorescence produced  in  the  zone  in  the  back  of  the 
eye,  called  punctum  luminosum.  The  latter  is  near 
the  seat  of  the  optical  nerve.  Should  this  fermenta- 
tion b«  suppressed  from  any  cause  we  could  open 
our  eyes  wide  and  receive  there  floods  of  light  with- 
out seeing  any  image — just  fantastic  impressions  of 
light  without  any  definite  form.  As  for  electric 
waves,  they  are  so  short  that  they  make  no  im- 
prsaaion  uidess  they  are  in  a  dynamic  stage.  Then 
they  are  dangerous,  because  they  counteract  our 
biological  fluid.  But  if  the  frequency  of  these  elec- 
tric waves  is  sufficiently  high  they  are  in  rhythm 
with  our  biological  fluid.  This,"  concluded  Profes- 
sor Himalaya,  "is  an  absolutely  new  presentation 
of  the  subject,  as  is  the  result  of  my  last  experi- 
ment with  the  pyrheliophor  an  absolutely  new  dis- 
covery in  physical  science.  I  have  found  a  scientific 
way  in  which  to  transform  directly  electricity  into 
light  and  heat  and  vice  versa,  light  and  heat  into 
electricity. ' ' 

"How  is  this  transformation  of  energy  at- 
tained!" 


"By  extreme  concentration  of  the  waves  of  heat 
and  light,"  was  the  reply,  "and  the  pyrheliophor 
is  the  ideal  equipment  for  the  purpose.  Into  the 
focus  is  thrown  a  special  and  new  kind  of  resist- 
ance. In  the  ultra  critical  condition  then  produced 
the  heat  rays  cannot  subsist.  They  are  broken. 
Their  periods  become  more  frequent  and  the  am- 
plitude shorter. 

Fomu  of  the  Same  Energy. 

"In  this  manner  the  broken  beat  waves  are  con- 
verted into  electrical  waves.  These  experiments 
practically  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Maxwell 
and  Hertz  hypothesis  that  heat,  light  and  electricity 
are  really  forms  of  the  same  energy." 

Lord  Kelvin,  the  English  scientist,  discovered  by 
mathematical    calculation    the    lowest   possible   de- 

free  of  cold  and  named  it  absolute  sero.  Starting 
rom  the  same  point  as  Kelvin,  Profeosor  Hima- 
laya, through  hu  experiments  with  the  pyrhelio- 
phor, has  discovered  the  highest  known  temper- 
ature of  heat  and  he  names  this  high  ex- 
tremity of  the  thermic  scale  "supreme  degree." 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
reacning  this  point  but  the  young  Portuguese  sav- 
ant. Absolute  zero,  perhaps,  is  never  physically 
attainable,  maintains  Professor  Himalaya,  but  su- 
preme degree  of  heat  would  be  easy  to  attain  ex- 
periraontally  with  a  pyrhediophor  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  and  of  greater  accuracy 
than  the  sun  machine  with  which  his  World's  Pair 
experiments  were  made. — New  York  Herald. 


CAN'T  BAISE   THE   ASSTTAN   DAM 


New  Theory  of  Vertical  Pressure  Causes  a  Change 
ia  Plans. 

London. — A  new  theory  regarding  the  stress 
upon  masonry  dams,  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  mathematicians  Atcherley  and  Pear- 
son of  University  College,  London,  has,  at  least, 
for  the  time  being,  put  an  end  to  Sir  William  Oars- 
pin's  plan  for  raising  by  twenty  feet  the  gigantic 
dam  at  Assuan,  which  has  already  proved  such  a 
blessing  to  Egypt.  This  was  an  important  part  of 
tne  huge  scheme  for  the  further  irrigation  of  Egjrpt 
which  was  destined  to  brii^ millionaot  asre^ander 
cultivation.  DSnCTOlt  LlDni^l 

Lord  Cromer's  last  report  dealt  minutely  with 
this  scheme,  the  outlines  of  which  were  then  cabled 
to  the  Sun.  Sir  William  Oarspin,  through  the  cal- 
culations of  his  engineering  staff,  was  satisfied  that 
according  to  all  the  accepted  theories  of  dam  con- 
struction the  factor  of  safety  was  amply  sufficient 
to  permit  the  dam  being  raised  to  the  proposed 
height. 

But  last  October  Sir  William  was  informed  of 
the  new  theory  that  in  vertical  sections  of  dams 
under  water  the  pressure  was  more  severely  strained 
than  in  horizontal  ones.  Therefore,  while  a  dam 
designed  under  rules  which  have  hitherto  applied 
may  be  safe  in  regard  to  cracking  horizontally,  it 
may  be  liable  to  crack  vertically. 

The  Egpytian  Government  therefore  asked  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Nile 
reservoir,  to  go  to  Egpyt  and  give  his  opinion  as 
to  raising  the  height  of  the  dam  after  inspecting 
the  result  of  two  years  wear  and  tear.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin has  now  reported  that  all  thoughts  of  rais- 
ing the  dam  must  be  postponed  for  another  two 
years.  He  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  basing  his 
conclusions  on  the  new  theories,  that  there  is  now 
very  little  hope  of  raising  the  dam  to  any  appre- 
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ciable  extent,  although  the  calculations  submitted 
to  and  passed  by  him  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  theory  were  correct  in  all  respects.  He 
adds  that  the  vibrations  on  the  masonry  dam,  due 
to  the  rush  of  water  in  the  sluices,  are  absolutely 
negligible  and  that  the  dam  as  constructed  is  per- 
fectly safe.  He  adds  that  he  has  perfect  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  dam  and  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  on  that  subject.  It  will  last  for  centuries 
without  difficult  or  costly  works  of  maintenance. — 
New  York  Sun. 


GROUP     OF    ISLANDS    LOST 


Earthquake  Believed  to  Have  Sunk  North  Pacific 
Archipelago. 

News  has  reached  London  which  points  to  the 
occurrence  in  the  North  Pacific  of  one  of  those 
tremendous  cataclysms  of  nature  which  before  now 
have  wrought  death  and  devastation  in  the  volcanic 
and  earthquake  zone  of  Central  America. 

Tho  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  City  of  Panama, 
which  left  San  Francisco  on  January  21st  for  ports 
on  the  Central  American  coast,  had  a  strange  ex- 
perience on  her  voyage.  While  the  vessel  was  in 
latitude  16  degrees  58  minutes  north  and  longi- 
tude 100  degrees  29  minutes  west  she  sailed  through 
"miles  of  sea  covered  with  masses  of  vegetation, 
tree  trunks,  and  carcasses  of  animals."  The  obstruc- 
tion was  so  dense  that  the  vessel  at  times  was  able 
to  proceed   on   her  way  only  with   great   difficulty. 

The  dead  animals  encountered  by  the  City  of 
Panama  are  said  to  have  been  of  many  descrip- 
tions, and  some  of  the  trees  that  hindered  her 
progress  are  described  as  being  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter.  The  theory  put  forward  is  that  a  gigan- 
tic volcanic  eruption  on  the  Central  American 
coast  cast  upon  the  waters  the  vast  floating  masses 
through  which  the  vessel  steamed. 

This  theory  does  not  find  acceptance  at  the  offices 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  volcanic  eruption  on  the  coast 
sufficiently  gigantic  to  account  for  the  spectable 
witnessed  by  the  San  Francisco  steamer  would 
have  become  known  the  moment  it  occurred. 

"If  the  vessel  passed  through  miles  of  this  sort 
of  obstruction,"  an  official  of  the  society  said,  "the 
volcanic  eruption  that  caused  it — if  it  occurred  on 
the  coast — must  have  make  a  tremendous  hole  in 
the  earth,  and  the  news  would  have  been  known  all 
over  the  world  next  day." 

^.lucli  more  probable  is  the  theory  that  there  has 
V;ecn  some  terrific  upheaval  in  the  Revillagigedo 
Islands,  northward  of  the  California  Peninsula. 
Thcpp  islands  lie  close  to  the  20th  degree  northern 
latituile,  and  are  on  the  110th  degree  longitude 
west.  The  Panama,  therefore,  was  fully  four  de- 
grees south  and  ten  degrees  west  of  the  island  group 
when  she  fell  in  with  what  was  probably  the  wreck 
of  an  archipelago. 

Fortunately  the  islands  are  uninhabited  except 
by  an  extensive  fauna,  gaunets,  frigate  pelicans, 
bobbies,  tarn,  ducks  and  doves.  Turtle  are  plenti- 
ful, and  tho  surrounding  waters  abound  with  sharks. 
These  would  account  for  the  various  kinds  of  dead 
animals  seen  by  the  crew,  while  the  prickly  pear 
trees  that  grow  extensively  on  Socorro,  or  Santa 
Tomas,  the  largest  of  the  group,  would  explain  the 
presence  of  the  trees. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  lie  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  earthquake  and  volcanic  zone  of 
Central  America.  They  are  four  in  number,  Socorro, 
San   Benedicto,   Koea  Fartida   and   Santa  Eoca,   or 


Clarion.  It  is  never  safe,  however,  to  speculate 
about  the  number,  for  some  of  them  seem  to  have 
an  uncanny  trick  of  disappearing. 

Several  islands  have  been  reported  under  the 
names  of  Eoca  Coral,  Eoca  Pardero,  New  Island, 
Misipi  Island  and  New  Baldayo  Island,  all  in  about 
the  same  latitude,  but  further  west.  Yet  a  United 
States  exploring  vessel  some  time  ago  passed 
through  the  area  where  these  islands  were  supposed 
to  be  and  could  find  no  trace  of  them.  Neither 
could  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  the  Starling  and  Blos- 
som, nor  Capt.  Trollope  in  H.  M.  S  Eattlesnake, 
locate  these  elusive  bits  of  ocean  territory. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  inclined  to  believe  in 
their  existence  and  attributes  his  failure  to  find 
them  to  erroneous  description.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  of  volcanic  origin,  and  that,  while 
one  submarine  eruption  brought  them  to  the  sur- 
face, another  swept  them  away  before  their  exist- 
ence could  bo  verified. 

Something  of  the  same  kind,  on  a  larger  scale, 
appears  to  have  happened  again,  for  the  details  of 
the  City  of  Panama's  experience'  are  sufficiently 
circumstantial  to  be  trustworthy. — London  Chron- 
icle. 


GIGANTIC    HOME    FOR    BIRDS 


Millionaire    Endows     a    Unique    Department     at 
Princeton  University. 

A  systematic  study  of  bird  life  at  close  range 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  Professor  W.  E.  D. 
Scott,  curator  of  the  department  of  ornithology  of 
Princeton  University, '  with  better  facilities  than 
any  naturalists  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Birds  of  every  description,  with  the  600  feathered 
treasures  of  Princeton  as  a  nucleus,  are  being  gath- 
ered into  a  specially  equipped  aviary,  or  bird  farm, 
in  Monroe  county.  Pa.,  where  their  characteristics 
and  habits  will  be  noted  most  carefully. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  study  each  bird  as  an  in- 
dividual, "from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,"  as  it 
were.  Even  its  thoughts — as  indicated  by  its  ac- 
tions— will  be  recorded.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
a  great  deal  not  now  known,  even  about  the  most 
common  species,  it  is  expected,  will  be  learned. 

An  enormous  farm  upon  which  suitable  tempor- 
ary buildings  have  already  been  erected — with 
more  substantial  ones  to  follow — is  being  devoted 
to  the  purpose. 

For  many  years  Professor  Scott  has  been  known 
to  the  undergraduates  of  Old  Nassau  as  "Bird" 
Scott.  He  lives  with  his  feathered  pets,  studying 
their  habits  and  characteristics. 

The  work  carried  on  by  Professor  ScoJ;t  in  his 
enthusiasm  a  number  of  months  ago  attracted  the 
attention  of  C.  C.  Worthington,  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  New  York,  and  himself  an  eager  student 
of  ornithology.  Mr.  Worthington  observed  that  a 
lack  of  room  and  funds  greatly  interfered  with  at- 
taining the  best  results,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
enlarging  the  professor's  sphere  of  action  to  an 
extent  never  dreamed  of  before. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  give  land,  buildings 
and  to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  perpetual  day- 
by-day  study  of  wild  birds.  While,  of  necessity, 
these  birds  would  be  kept  in  captivity,  their  state, 
it  was  decided,  must  approach  freedom  as  closely 
as  possible. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Worthington  expressed  belief, 
great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  ornithology 
might  be  had.  Professor  Scott  agreed  with  him, 
and  tho  two  immediately  set  to  work. 
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A  nutgnifleent  eatate,  1200  aerM  in  «zt«nt,  ait- 
aat«d  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  is  among  the 
poMestions  of  Mr.  Worthington,  and  he  decided  to 
nae  part  of  it  as  an  immense  aviarjr.  Professor 
S«ott  undertook  to  supervise  the  study  and  experi- 
ments in  person.  Buildings  and  large  permanent 
•ages,  equipped  with  every  appliance  neeeasary  for 
the  work,  will  be  erected  there.  A  corps  of  scien- 
tists and  keepers  are  to  assist  Mr.  Scott. 

Many  Imported  Birds. 

For  temporary  use,  a  building  has  already  been 
fitted  up,  and  the  birds  now  in  hand  are  happily 
installed. 

Because  of  his  great  interest,  Mr.  Worthington 
will  give  much  of  his  personal  attention  to  the 
work.  His  own  collection  of  birds  has  been  added 
to  the  600  taken  there  by  Mr.  Scott  from  Prince- 
ton, so  that  the  nucleus  of  what  will  probably  be 
the  largest  bird  muaenm  in  the  world  is  already  in 
hand. 

Heretofore,  the  Princeton  collection  has  been 
housed  in  the  wing  of  a  colonial  mansion  near  the 
university.  In  one  big  room  lived  sneh  of  the 
larger  birds  as  could  be  trusted  to  dwell  together  in 
peace — the  robins,  woodthmshes,  catbirds,  bobo- 
liaks  and  the  like.  The  tiny  ones,  such  as  snow- 
birds, weavers  and  lovebirds,  h(td  a  room  to  them- 
■elves.  Separated,  too,  were  the  canaries,  gold- 
flnehea  and  certain  thrushes  and  starlings  accom- 
plished in  song.  The  collection  is  remarkably 
strong  in  singers  from  all  the  five  continents. 

While  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  native 
birds,  a  vast  number  will  be  imported  from  other 
landii  and  added  to  the  collection.  No  line  of  study 
will  be  without  an  expert,  and  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  reproducing  species  that  are  rapidly 
nearing  extinction. 

At  present  the  temporary  quarters  consist  of  five 
rooms,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  birds  are 
separated  by  wire  netting.  Painted  trees,  shrubs 
and  other  imitations  of  forest  growths  are  scat- 
tered through  the  cages  and  help  not  a  little  toward 
making  the  tiny  prisoners  feel  at  home.  Nothing 
is  left  undone  that  will  conduce  to  the  comfort 
and  contentment  of  the  captives  and  to  the  success 
in  the  close-range  study  of  ornithology. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  and  promise  of  the  under- 
taking may  be  had  from  the  following  statement  of 
plans. 

The  birds  will  be  observed  and  studied  individual- 
ly. It  is  believed  that  with  the  dose  watA  to  be 
kept  over  each  one,  fiom  the  moment  it  is  hatched — 
careful  notes  being  made  daily — many  facts  re- 
garding the  growth,  habits,  health  and  tempera- 
ment that  are  now  more  or  less  obscure,  or  un- 
known, will  be  made  clear. 

Variations  existing  among  different  representa- 
tives of  the  same  species  have  long  puzzled  natural- 
ists, and  the  extent,  nature  and  cause  of  such  will 
be  closely  studied.  Changes  in  color  and  appear- 
ance correlating  with  age,  sex  and  season,  will  lead 
to  other  interesting  revelations. 

There  arc  also  changes  in  color  and  appearance 
<liie  to  the  influences  of  light,  heat,  food  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  moisture.  How  soon,  for 
instance,  is  appearance  affected  by  new  environ- 
ments or  new  sets  of  conditionsf  is  one  of  the 
problems  to  be  determined. 

A  number  of  other  questions  to  be  solved  relate 
to  heredity.  What  general  characteristics  are  trans- 
mitted, for  instaneef  Will  a  field  hawk  cease  to 
prey  upon  mice  after  several  generations  of  train- 
ing in  looking  for  other  food  suppliesT  Are  ac- 
quired characteristics  transmitted f  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  wide  range  of  inquiry  opens  here. 


How  ^reat  is  the  adaptability  of  bird  life  to 
surroundings  f  is  another  question.  It  may  be  that 
the  domesticity  of  certain  species  now  regarded  as 
absolutely  wild,  will  be  suggested  through  studies 
to  be  made  along  this  line. 

Of  course,  it  is  proposed  to  make  extensive  ex- 
periments in  breeding.  Such  experiments  will, 
naturally,  lead  to  careful  observations  of  hybridity 
and  the  fertility  of  birds.  Here,  again,  will  open 
interesting  possibilities  in  the  establishment  of  new 
biological  species. 

It  is  also  to  be  determined  whether  or  not  in- 
sectivorous or  other  beneficial  speeiee  of  birds  may 
be  raised  to  restock  certain  regions  where  their  ser- 
vices are  needed,  or  to  increase  native  flocks,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  United  States  Pish  Commis- 
sion has  aided  nature  in  replenishing  streams 
throughout  the  country. 

Birds  Woric  for  Their  Living. 

This  feature  will  appeal  to  sportsmen  who  hope 
to  see  the  supply  of  game  birds  increased  through 
systematic  propagation. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  the  most 
entertaining  poesibility  that  lies  before  the  new 
scheme  of  study,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  men- 
tal characteristics  of  birds — if  they  have  any. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  intelligence  among  birdsf 
Do  they  think  or  plant  How  near  do  instinct  and 
habit'  approach  manifestations  of  intelligence t 

Can  the  mind  of  a  bird  be  trained  so  that  it 
will  develop  intellect  to  any  appreciable  extentf 

In  this  field  belongs  the  study  of  the  leisure  of 
animal  life — always  an  absorbing  theme  with 
naturalists.  How  is  this  leisure  acquired,  and, 
when  acquired,  how  is  it  employed  t 

^irds  must  work  for  their  living,  just  as  human 
beings  do,  and  nature  has  instilled  into  them  a  kind 
of  elementary  system.  Their  own  observation,  per- 
haps, has  taught  tbom  more. 

When  they  have  attended  to  their  daily  duties, 
such  as  securing  food  for  themselves  or  their  young, 
or  performing  the  allotted  task  in  nest  building, 
they  find  periods  of  leisure  at  their  disposal. 

Younger  birds,  no  doubt,  indulge  in  play,  while 
the  graver  seniors  sit  around  in  the  trees  and 
gossip,  or  lusit  their  neighbors.  It  is  expected  that 
a  great  many  highly  entertaining  facts  will  be  re- 
vealed along  such  lines,  and  from  them,  as  much 
as  from  any  other  source,  conclusions  mi^  be 
reached  regarding  the  workings  of  the  bird  intellect. 

It  can  readily  be  observed  that  the  now  field  of 
study — or  rather,  the  plans  for  a  new  line  of  study 
in  an  old  field — is  likely  to  add  a  great  many  pages 
ot  absorbing  interest  to  the  revelations  of  bird  life 
already  made  by  painstaking  naturalists. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 


NBW   OUBBENT   IS   A    MABVEL 


Discovery  of   Electrical   Force   Which   Can   Oo   In 
Any  Direction. 

London. — Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham  and  an  electrical  author- 
ity, lectured  recently  on  what  he  described  as  a 
"pertinacious  electrical  current."  ' 

Stripped  of  technicalities,  he  said  it  could  be 
described  as  a  persistent  current  which  would  over- 
come great  obstacles  and  go  in  any  direction  re- 
gardless of  what  stood  in  the  way.  He  had  been 
looking  for  such  a  current  since  1884,  and  only 
recently  encountered  it.  He  applied  it  successfolly 
to  his  prolonged  experiments  for  dispersing  fogs. 
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"Vnsettled  Coivfidence" 


It  was  very  naively  remarked  in  some  published 
comments  on  the  ' '  ■wheat  pool ' '  and  Bigelow  affairs, 
recently,  that  the  stock  market  was  unreasonable 
in  breaking  heavily,  because  even  if  the  "Gates 
clique's"  holdings  had  to  be  thrown  over,  they  bore 
but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  immense  volume  of 
investment  holdings.  This  is  not  unfamiliar  logic. 
There  is  usually  somebody,  in  the  knots  which  gath- 
er about  the  ticker,  who  cannot  understand  why  St. 
Paul  Eailway  stock,  which  is  not  at  all  favored 
with  Japanese  patronage,  should  decline  on  the 
chance  of  a  defeat  of  Togo's  fleet;  why  shares  of 
United  Steel,  which  does  not  use  grain  for  raw  ma- 
terial, should  be  impaired  in  value  by  a  crop  failure, 
or  why  Northern  Pacific  stock,  a  very  small  part 
of  which  could  have  been  owned  by  President  Bige- 
low, should  waver  on  the  news  of  the  Milwaukee 
bank  defalcation. 

All  this  is  a  childlike  view  of  modern  finance. 
But  the  question  is  not  easy  to  answer,  how  far 
unsettlement  of  confidence,  due  to  events  such  as 
this  week's,  should  go.  It  depends  in  the  first 
place,  and  very  largely,  on  the  mood  of  the  invest- 
ing public.  If  people  are  prosperous,  confident  of 
continued  prosperity,  and  imbued  with  thorough  be- 
lief in  the  soundness  of  institutions  and  enterprises 
connected  with  investment  markets,  they  will  not 
take  fright  very  readily.  If  they  are  growing  dis- 
couraged, if  they  have  sustained  some  losses  which 
make  them  fearful  of  others,  and  particularly,  if 
they  have  begun  to  distrust  the  solvency  of  other 
concerns,  then  a  single  incident  of  the  Bigelow  sort 
may  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  Scandals  of  1884. 

Of  the  three  banks  that  went  down  in  New  York 
in  1884,  the  Marine  had  tied  itself  up  with  Fer- 
dinand Ward's  ridiculous  speculative  frauds,  the 
Second  National's  securities  had  been  taken  by  its 
president  and  thrown  into  his  private  stock  spec- 
ulations, and  the  Metropolitan  had  been  used  by 
its  president — an  eminent  philanthropist — to  pro- 
vide for  the  securities  of  an  almost  worthless  Ten- 
nessee railroad.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact 
that  a  "rich  man's  panic"  like  that  of  1903  was 
in  full  swing  on  the  markets,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  scandals  of  1884  should  have  had  prolonged 
effect. 

But  even  as  regards  1884,  it  is  not  wholly  clear 
how  far 'the  bank  troubles  were  the  cause  of  a 
bad  financial  situation,  and  how  far  the  effect.  The 
same  question  might  have  been  raised  in  1903  it- 
self. The  shipyard  scandal  was  declared  to  be  an 
unsettling  influence  on  flnancial  confidence,  and  so 
it  was.  But  the  unsettlement  existed  before  "Be- 
attie"  and  "Eogniat"  and  'Major  Spilsbury" 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  it  had  other  sufficient 
causes;  in  both  these  instances,  the  trouble  was  ag- 
gravated, not  created,  by  the  financial  scandal.  This 
may  be  shown  still  more  convincingly  by  recalling 
two  incidents  of  1901  and  1902 — the  Seventh  Na- 
tional Bank  failure  in  June  of  the  one  year,  the 
insolvency  of  the  Asphalt  Trust  in  January  of  the 
next    year.     Neither    of    these    incidents,    each    of 


which  was  scandalous  enough  to  have  caused  grave 
disturbance  in  an  1884  or  1903,  appeared  to  exert 
any  great  influence  on  their  day.  Public  con- 
fidence was  still  keyed  too  high  for  that  .  Indeed, 
it  will  not  have  escaped  recollection  that  the  Bal- 
timore and  Pittsburg  bank  failures  of  October,  1903, 
were  followed  by  the  recovery  in  the  market. 

Story  of   1887  Again. 

The  modern  instance  which  wUl,  however,  most 
quickly  occur  to  mind,  is  the  Harper  affair  of  1887. 
The  circumstances  of  that  scandal,  which  were 
briefly  outlined  on  this  page  a  week  ago,  were 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  present  week. 
A  foolish  attempt  at  a  wheat  corner,  the  presence 
in  the  "deal"  of  a  bank  president  using  his 
bank's  funds,  the  collapse  of  the  wheat  deal  and 
the  discovery  of  the  theft,  have  occured  this  week, 
as  they  did  eighteen  years  ago.  The  effect  on  the 
public  mind  and  on  public  confidence,  at  that  time, 
was  overwhelming,  and  in  large  degree  permanent. 
But  to  understand  why  this  was  so,  the  year's  de- 
velopments need  to  be  recalled. 

First  of  all,  this  Fidelity  Bank  failure,  in  June, 
that  year,  was  not  the  last  of  the  scandals.  In 
August,  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the  wheat  corner 
broke  down,  with  discovery  that  its  backers  had 
been  using  the  Bank  of  Nevada  to  sustain  their 
speculation.  Three  months  later,  a  national  bank 
in  St.  Paul  went  down,  with  clear  evidence  that 
the  bank  law  had  been  violated.  Another  bank 
at  St.  Louis  fell  in  the  ensuing  week;  the  bank 
examiner  reported,  as  a  result  of  his  investigation, 
that  "the  bank  was  honeycombed  with  rotten- 
ness," "had  been  insolvent  for  four  years,"  and 
that  "the  cashier  had  been  making  false  entries 
for  six  months."  These  were  particularly  un- 
pleasant sequels  to  the  Cincinnati  affair,  because 
they  pointed  to  widespread  use  of  bank  funds  for 
improper  purposes.  Eailway  finance  did  not  fare 
much  better.  Bonds  of  an  Alabama  road,  whose 
price  had  been  held  at  109  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
fell  in  a  day  to  65;  it  promptly  developed  that  a 
]New  York  brokerage  house  had  been  holding  up 
tne  price  through  call  loans  raised  from  a  little 
bank,  and  the  brokers  Grovesteen  &  Pell,  sus- 
pended. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  community,  Henry  8. 
Ives,  an  obscure  young  speculator  with  a  some- 
what shady  reputation,  suddenly  appeared  in  con- 
ference with  Eobert  Garrett  as  to  purchase  of 
Garrett's  $20,000,000  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailway. 
The  "deal"  was  nearly  consummated  when  it  be- 
gan to  come  to  light  that  both  the  young  specu- 
lator and  the  great  railway  were  on  the  verge  of 
insolvency.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  reminis- 
cent, looking  back  at  the  events  of  1887,  should  re- 
call the  "Harper  scandal"  as  the  beginning  of 
trouble,  and  should  therefore  grow  to  think  of  it 
as  a  cause.  But  the  real  trouble  in  1887  was  that 
the  banking  and  speculative  situations  were  large- 
ly rotten — a  fact  of  which  the  sensational  oc- 
currences just  narrated  were  consequence,  not  cause. 
— New  York  Post. 
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For  ike  Sake  of  LaMghing 


Mistaken  IdeaUty. 

"Well,  my  son,"  said  the  stranger  who  was  tak- 
ing in  the  sights  of  Salt  Lake  City,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  whistling.  I  hope  you  are  as  happy  as  yon 
■•em." 

"I  ain't  your  son,"  returned  the  child.  "Ma 
told  me  my  pa  was  a  short,  fat  man  with  whiskers." 
— Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


the  Smith  family  would  b«  glad  to  contribute  a 
nickel  apiece  to  help  the  project  along." — Cleye- 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


OAiaJMa   THE   SL££FE£ 


Hotel  Man  Who 


Took    a   Becelpt   for   Waking   a 
Quest. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  tells  of  a  friend'  who  had 
taken  a  trip  up  to  the  Maine  woods  for  a  day's 
hunting.  The  hunter's  time  being  limited,  he 
wished  to  crowd  as  many  hours  into  a  day  as 
possible,  so  he  ordered  the  host  at  the  little  back- 
woods hotel  to  call  him  at  4:30  in  the  morning. 

Promptly  at  4:30  he  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
sleep  by  a  thump  on  the  door  of  bis  room. 

"Weil,"  he  asked  sleepily, 
"what's  the  matter t" 

"It's  half -past  four,"  came 
the  answer. 

"All  right,  I'll  be  right  down," 
he  said,  as  he  pulled  the  cover  up 
to  his  chin  for  another  little  nap. 
There  was  silence  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  he  was  awakened 
once  more  by  a  terrible  clatter 
on  his  door. 

"What's  the  matter  nowf"  he 
asked,  thoroughly  aroused. 

"You  just  sign  this  're- 
ceipt.' " 

"Sign  what  'receipt'!" 

"This  receipt  showing  that  I 
ealled  you  a  half-past  four.  You 
don't  come  down  at  8  o'clock 
and  say  I  didn't  call  you.  Not 
if  I  know  it."— New  York  Times. 


Catching  Him  Up. 

Miss  Pyne — "Did  you  notice,  Mr.  Tacky,  that  up 
in  Wisconsin  they  are  going  to  tax  the  bachelors 
$10  a  headt" 

Mr.  Tacky — "Are  theyf  Well,  if  they  were  try- 
ing any  such  law  here  I'd  find  a  way  to  evade  it 
mighty  quick,  I'll  bet  youl" 

Miss  Pyne — "Oh,  Mr.  Tacky,  this  is  so  snddenl" 
— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


American  Bore  Enough 
Francis  B.  Boome,  the  new  Superintendent  of 
Mails  for  New  York  City,  was  approached  the  other 
day  by  a  man  in  a  faded  uniform.  The  stamp  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  was  so  unmistakably  upon  him 
that  Mr.  Boome  asked  him,  "Aren't  yon  an  Irish- 
manf" 


At  FnU  Speed. 

"And  what  did  your  wife  say 
to  you  after  she  heard  your  ex- 
planation t" 

"What  do  yon  take  me  for — 
an  expert  stenographer  f  She 
talked  two  hours  at  the  rate  of 
200  words  a  minute." — Cleve- 
land Plaindealer. 


In  Bemembrance  of  Oap'n  John. 

"I  see  that  there  is  talk  of  bring- 
ing thd  body  of  Pocohontaa  back 
from  England  to  Virginia." 
"Good.      I    don't    doubt    that 


Fairbanks:   "Great  Scott t     Do  I  have  to  do  that  to  be  Presi- 
dent t" 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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BugviUe   Fun. 
Willie  Bug — Gee!   but  these  cold 
showers  are  great! 


The  man  hesitated  a  bit,  then  said:  "No,  sor; 
it's  Irish- American  I  am." 

"I'd  never  have  thought  it,"  said  Mr.  Eoome. 

"It's  this  way,  sor.  I  got  me  wooden  leg  at 
Chancellorsville,  so  I'm  part  American,  sure 
enough, ' '  replied  the  applicant  for  work. — New 
York  Times. 


The  Pride  of  the  Family. 

The  family's  pride  is  6  years  old,  and  arithmetic, 
which  he  has  begun  to  study  in  kindergarten  style, 
appeals  strongly  to  him.  He  figures  out  little 
problems  of  personal  interest  and  announces  the 
result  in  a  most  matter  of  fact  way.  His  relatives 
have  become  used  to  this,  but  he  startled  his 
mother  somewhat  the  other  day  by  announcing, 
after  a  period  of  profound  thought: 

"Just  think,  mother;  in  only  ninety-four  years 
I'll  be  100."— Now  York  Sun. 


EVERYTHING   CANNED 


Indian  Finds  Even  the  Voice  of  the  White  Man 
Preserved. 

Bishop  Eowe,  whose  heroic  snowshoe  journeys 
with  his  dog  team  in  Alaska,  while  the  temperature 
often  ranges  from  50  to  70  degrees  below  zero,  have 
made  him  and  the  Episcopal  Church  known  and 
loved  by  the  white  men  and  Indians  of  the  scat- 
tered mining  camps,  says  that  "Alaska  is  a  land 
of  canned  foods.  Canned  meats  from  Chicago, 
canned  milk  from  New  York,  canned  beans  and 
brown  bread  from  Boston,  and  canned  vegetables 
from  everywhere  have  convinced  the  natives  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  canning  ingenuity  of  the 
white  man. 

"When  the  first  phonograph  recently  appeared  in 
one  of  the  northern  camps  a  number  of  Indians 
were  invited  into  the  enterprising  saloon  that  had 
imported  it  to  listen  to  to  the  new  wonder.    There 


was  no  mistaking  the  rich  Irish  brogue  issuing  from 
the  brass  horn,  but  the  Indians  could  not  account 
for  it.  They  examined  the  horn,  they  looked 
around  and  under  the  case  containing  the  mechan- 
ism and  gave  it  up.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence lighted  the  face  of  one  of  them,  and  he  an- 
nounced impressively  and  triumphantly  to  his  com- 
panions :  '  Canned  white  man ! '  ' ' — New  York  Times. 


He  Had  Keys  but  Wanted  More. 
He  was  in  the  pleasantest  possible  frame  of  mind 
is  he  stood  at  his  front  door  fumbling  for  the 
keyhole  the  while  ho  held  communion  with  himself 
in  tones  pitched  high  enough  to  reach  his  wife,  who 
sat  in  a  front  bedroom  overhead  waiting  for  him  to 
come  back  from  a  director's  dinner.  She  knew 
her  liege  lord's  voice  and  knew,  too,  that  all  was 
not  well  with  him.  So,  leaning  out  of  the  window 
she  had  raised,  she  asked: 

"Have  you  forgotten  your  keys,  dear?" 
"Got  those  all  right,  my  love,"  came  back  the 
answer   after    more    fumbling,   "but    couldn't   you 
throw   down    a   bunch    of   keyholes?" — New   York 
Times. 


Something  Wrong  Somewhere. 

There  was  a  new  bellboy  on  the  forty-ninth  floor 
of  one  of  the  uptown  hotels,  and  from  the  moment 


•>    \ 


A  Possible  Eestoration  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 
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of  hi*  advent  be  leeined  to  b«  in  hot  water.  On  hia 
second  morning  there  waa  a  violent  ringing  at  the 
bells  and  he  hastened  to  see  what  was  wrong  with 
the  inmate  of  room  4970. 

"Did  you  ringt"  he  asked,  as  he  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"Did  I  ringt  Certainly  I  rang.  Hare,"  shouted 
the  irate  guest,  "look  at  those  boots.  Can't  you 
see  they're  different t  One  is  Ave  inches  longer 
than  the  other." 

"It's  a  put-up  job,"  murmured  the  new  bellboy. 

"A  put-up  job,  is  itt  I'll  show  yon.  What 
do " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  boy,  "it's  a  put-up  job 
just  as  I  says.  The  gent  in  the  next  room  baa  b«en 
complainin'  as  the  same  thiDg'a  the  eaae  with 
bis'n.    I  can't  make  it  oat  at  aU. — Mew  York  Sun. 


An  Early  Lasson. 

My  dad  be  says,  he  says  to  me 

I've  got  to  realize 
That  work   must  never  diaasree 

With  folks  that  want  a  pnxe 
In   this  here  life.     But   goodnea 

It  strikes  me  as  a  rule 
There  ain't  enough  o'  cirens  and 

There  'a  too  blame  much  o '  school 


Und 


It's  mighty  tryin'  in  the  spring 

To    have    to   settle    down. 
I'm   thinkin'    'bout  the  sawdust  ring 

An'  wisbin'  fur  the  clown. 
I  long  to  bear  the  big  brass  band 

An*  see  the  tricky  mule. 
There  ain't  enough  o'  circus  and 

There's  too  blame  much  o'  school. 

But  dad,  he  says  I  might  as  well 

Oit   uaed  to  feelin'  so. 
He   aays,   the   honest  truth   to   tell 

He'd  shorely  like  to  go 
A   flshin'    or  with   gun   in   hand. 

Or  loann'  where  it's  cool. 
He  says    'twould  be  a  circus,  and 

Plain  duty's  wuss  than  school. 

An'  so  111  strive  an'  stand  the  streas 

An'  cheerful  seek  to  b«. 
What's  good  enough  for  dad,  I  gneas, 

Is   good   enough   for  me. 
But  when  I  think  how  things  are  planned 

It   does   seem   downright   crool 
There  ain't  enough  o'  circus  and 

There's  too  blame   much  o'  school. 

— Washington    Star. 


Waa  It  a  MUUka? 

Prof.  Bailey  of  Yale  Univenrity  says  that  in  the 
town  in  which  he  spent  bis  childhood  there  was  a 
society  of  women  who  were  very  active  man-haters. 
On  one  occasion  the  President  prepared  a  paper  pre- 
senting the  strength  of  women  and  the  weakness 
of  men,  entitled  "Woman:  Without  her,  man  is 
helpless."  To  strengthen  her  point  she  hired  a 
decrepit  old  man  to  read  the  paper  before  the 
rc^lar  weekly  meeting  of  the  club.  When  the 
time  came  the  old  man  stood  np,  and,  reading  from 
the  manuscript,  loudly  announced  his  title  as 
'  -  Woman  without  her  man,  is  helpless." — New  York 
Times. 


He  Paid  for  His  Whisky. 

Minister  (a  zeaJouH  temperance 
reformer,  to  Scotsman,  who  is  tak- 
ing a  quiet  nip) — My  friend,  I  have 
lived  a  few  years  now,  and  never 
a  penny  have  I  spent  on  that  stuff. 

Scot — Ah,  maybe,  but  dinna  think 
jodII  mooch  afl  me.  I  pay  for  a' 
my  whisky.  (Puts  cork  in  bottle  at 
once.) 

— Scraps,  London. 


Only   Teasing  Him. 

A  band — from  Georgia,  it  was  said — fumiahed 
the  one  really  humorous  incident  of  the  inaugnral 
parade.  As  it  turned  from  Fifteenth  street  Into 
the  Court  of  Honor  to  pass  in  reveiw  before  the 
the  President  it  struck  up  the  familiar  strain  of 
"Dixie."  It  was  a  big  band,  and  it  played  forta. 
As  the  musicians  approached  the  President's  stand 
the  thousands  about  wondered  if  perhaps  there  waa 
not  intended  aigniflcance  in  this,  perhaps  a  rebuke 
for  Booaevelt's  Southern  policy,  perhaps — but  jost 
aa  the  President  was  reachea  the  band  broke 
"Dixie"  off  in  the  middle  and  took  up  a  little 
more  quietly  "Teasing,  teasing,  I  was  only  teasing 
yon."    The  crowd  caught  on. — New  York  Timea. 


Ezcoaable. 


' '  A  great  many  people  in  Russia  have  never 
learned  to  read  and  write." 

"WeU."  answered  the  indolent  person,  "if  yoa 
had  ever  tried  to  study  the  language  you  wouldn't 
blame  them." — Washington  Star. 


Mistakes  WIU  Happen. 

Ambaasador  Choate  is  held  responsible  for  thia 
one: 

A  man  bad  lived  for  many  years  abroad.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  find  many  of  bis  friends 
dead.  And  yet  many  ho  had  thought  to  be  dead 
shocked  him  by  rising  in  the  street  and  holding 
out  their  banda.  At  length  be  was  invited  to  tha 
high  tea  of  a  woman  friend  of  his  at  a  hotel.  He 
entered  and  advanced  to  greet  her. 
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"I  saw  your  husband,"  he  said,  "down  stairs 
in  the  lobby.     He  was  smoking." 

She  turned  pale.     She  recovered  herself. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  she  said  then,  "that 
he  is  still  smoking.  He  has  been  dead  ten  years." 
— New  York  Times. 


PEO0EESSIVE  YELLOW  MAN 


Japanese   Captain  Who   Senred    "Bob"   Evans  as 
an  Ordinary  Menial. 

Admiral  "Bob"  Evans,  in  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  group  of  officers,  threw  a  great  white  light 


good  waiter,  too,  he  was.  Well,  finally  he  disap- 
peared. 

"Some  time  later,  when  on  the  European  station, 
I  made  a  call  on  a  Jap  battleship  lying  in  the  har- 
bor of  Versailles.  The  captain  met  us  at  the  gang- 
way, and  escorted  us  to  his  cabin.  As  we  were 
seated  he  suddenly  turned,  threw  off  his  hat,  and 
whipped  a  napkin  over  his  arm. 

"  'The  captain  would  drink?'  he  said  in  a  tone 
I  remembered. 

"  'Kato!'  I  cried,   jumping   to  my  feet. 

"  'The  same,'  he  said  bowing.  'Capt.  Kato  of 
the  Mikado's  navy.'  " — New  York  Times. 


The  sad  part  of  this  cartoon  is  the*  fact  that  it  all  really 
happened  right  at  the  time  Uncle  Sam  was  trying  to  shorten 
the  horns. 

— ^International  Cartoon  Syndicate. 


upon  one  of  the  methods,  at  least,  by  which  the 
Japanese  have  attained  that  splendid  adaptability 
to  European  and  American  ways. 

"When  I  commanded  the  New  York  some  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "I  had  a  Jap  servant  with  whom 
I  was  especially  well  pleased.  He  was  prompt,  re- 
markably quick  to  learn,  and  took  such  a  deep  in- 
terest in  everything  that  sometimes,  just  to  amuse 
myself,  I  devoted  not  a  little  attention  to  explain- 
ing things  that  he  appeared  not  to  understand.     A 


Dangerous. 

After  King  Solomon  had  gained  so  much  wisdom 
it  was  suggested  that  he  become  a  college  pro- 
fessor, so  others  might  profit  from  his  store  of 
knowledge.     But  Solomon  shook  his  head. 

' '  Not  for  mine, ' '  he  replied.  ' '  When  a  man  be- 
comes a  college  professor  he  can't  open  his  mouth 
without  being  ridiculed  all  over  the  country." — 
Columbia  Dispatch. 


The  PaLiidex  Anivex 
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Telephone  Black  4212 


G.  M.  ROY 


MANUFACTURING 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Dealer    in    Diamonds,    Watches,    Etc. 
Watch  and  Jewelry    Repairing   a   Specialty. 


211  Kearny  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


Manicuring,  hair  dress- 
ing, marcel  wave,  sham- 
pooing and  facial  massage 
to  those  using  my  prepara- 
tions, face  powders,  per- 
fumes, lotions,  skin  foods, 
Mme.  Idaline  Face  Cream, 
etc.,  for  sale  at  all  drug- 
gists and  at  my  parlors.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  druggist 
for  my  card.  I  also  remove 
superfluous  hair,  birth 
marks  and  all  facial  blem- 
ishes and  treat  the  skin  and 
scalp.  Consultation  free. 
New  and  beautiful  offices. 
Write,  or  phone  Main  5309 
for  booklet.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Schley.  1001-1003-1081  Jas. 
Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francfsco. 


Why   Not   Be   Beautiful? 


Nature  evidently  intends  all  her  works  to 
be  beautiful.  She  clothes  the  earth  in  gor- 
geous, varied  hues  and  colors,  and  paints 
the  sky  with  a  lavish  hand.  But  She  reserves 
her  most  precious  gifts  to  be  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  and  as  a  peculiar  birthright  en- 
dows her  children,  both  male  and  female, 
with  clear  skin,  silken  hair  and  altogether 
dimpled  loveliness.  She  shows  no  favoritism 
in  this  regard,  and  thus  starts  each  one  out 
in  life  with  equal  charms. 

It  is  only  the  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of 
thoughtless  mothers  and  ignorant  nurses  that 
brings  some  of  our  most  beautiful  children 
to  a  maturity  of  misery  caused  by  ugliness; 
for  beauty  is  an  enviable  quality,  and  a  desire 
to  be  the  possessor  of  it  lies  hidden  some- 
where underneath  the  flagrant  "I  don't 
care"  of  each  unfortunate  blighted  flower 
trampled  daily  in  the  walk  of  life. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  daily 
bath;  tepid  water  and  some  good  vegetable 
soap  will  do  much  toward  retaining  loveli- 
ness and  indeed  is  a  much-needed  aid  in  ob- 
taining it. 

"That  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness" 
is  an  old  and  hackneyed  phrase,  but  I  must 


repeat  it,  nay,  thrice  repeat  it  for  its  truth. 
Personally  I  find  nothing  more  rejuvenating 
than  cold  running  water  copiously  applied  to 
the  face.  It  is  Nature's  remedy  and  proved 
to  be  an  astringent  as  well  as  a  tonic.  This, 
you  say,  is  all  very  good  in  its  way,  but  how 
about  the  face  that  is  already  marked  by  the 
ravishes  of  Time,  the  lines  of  worry  and 
the  too  ardent  kisses  of  wind  and  sun? 

Then  I  say  consult  a  dermatologist;  not  an 
unskilled  practioner,  but  one  who  understands 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  skin;  one  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  intricate 
composition  and  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  malpighian  layer  and  the  true  skin. 
A  truly  scientific,  up-to-date  dermatologist 
can  transform  ugliness  into  beauty;  can 
properly  nourish  the  skin  with  the  right  kind 
of  food,  remove  the  outer  skin,  leaving  be- 
neath a  perfect  one  of  transparent  clearness 
with  the  glow  of  health  upon  it.  He  can,  if 
needs  be,  resort  to  the  knife,  and  with  a  few 
deft  and  scientific  manipulations,  reduce  an 
unsightly  face  to  one  of  perfect  contour  and 
beauty,  place  a  bewitching  dimple  in  the 
rounded  cheek  or  the  mole  of  tradition  on  a 
neck  grown  white  and  plump  under  a  month's 
skillful  treatment.— By  Dr.  W.  C.  Schley. 


INFREQUENT  AND  IMPROPER  SHAMPOOING 

are  responsible  for  dry,  scrawny  and  variable  colored  hair.  Many  people  have  a  goodly  supply  of  hair, 
and  it  would  be  beautiful  were  it  not  that  dandruff  had  destroyed  its  life  and  made  it  lustreless.  Every- 
one's head  should  be  shampooed  once  a  week  with  some  non-injurious  and  health-giving  wash. 

Seven  Sutherland  Sisters' 

Scalp    Cleaner 

does  not  rot  and  bleach  the  hair,  like  soda,  ammonia,  etc.  Aid  the  scalp  cleaner  with  the  "Hair 
Grower."     They  contain  nothing  but  what  is  good  for  the  hair  and  scalp.     Sold  by  druggists. 

"It's  the  Hair  -  not  the  Hat" 

That  makes  a  woman  attractive 
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MBS.     CASN£ai£     OPPOSED     TO     WAB 


Skjrt     Snff«rings     to     Soldlen'     Families     Should 
Point    »    Moral. 

Aa  the  aftermath  of  a  meeting  to  raise  funds 
for  the  families  of  Japanese  soldiers  killed  in  the 
war  with  Bussia,  Sadazuehi  Uchida,  the  Japanese 
C!onsul  General  in  New  York,  was  placed  in  pos- 
Mwion  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Louise  W.  Carnegie, 
wife  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  declining  to  extend  any 
•id  to  the  movement,  and  explaining  the  motives 
actuating  the  declination. 

The  letter  read  as  follows: — 
"Two  East  Ninety-first,  New  York,  April  11,  1905. 

"My  Dear  Madam  I  am  afraid  you  hav%  come 
to  the  wrong  people  with  your  project.  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  I  may  have  strange  ideas,  but  we  are 
so  strongly  opposed  to  war,  except  for  the  holiest 
of  causes,  that  we  believe  that  men  ought  to  be 
made  to  see  the  terrible  consequences,  and  that 
they  cannot  plunge  lightly  into  war,  and  that  their 
wiaows  and  children  will  be  cared  for  after  they 
are  gone.  Besides,  we  should  not  in  any  case  take 
up  one  side  of  the  belligerents  rather  than  the 
other." — Louise  W.  Carnegie  in  New  York  Times. 


Settled  For  the  Lnnch. 

A  young  bride  was  recently  invited  to  a  bridge 
luncheon,  and  after  spending  a  delightful  after- 
noon was  told  by  her  hostess  that  she  was  in  debt 
•75. 

Mrs. ,  unaware  that  she  had  been  playing  for 

money,  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  having  to  ask 
her  husband  for  the  necessary  amount. 

She  mournfully  confided  her  woes  to  him,  and 
be  immediately  wrote  a  check  for  $76.50  and  sent 
it  to  the  hostess. 

The  hostess,  believing  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  informed  him  that  he  had  sent  $1.50  too 
much. 

Mr.   .    however,   returned   it    with    the   curt 

statement  that  the  $75  settled  the  bridge  score,  and 
the  balance  was  for  his  wife's  luncheon. — New  York 
Times. 


STIBBED    BT    ECOKOMT    LAW 


Federal  Departments  in  Panic  Over  Provision  Be- 
lating  to  Expenditures. 

Washington,  D.  C. — There  is  a  panic  in  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  over  the  possibility  of  whole- 
sale dismissals,  and  punishment  of  prominent  offi- 
eials  may  occur  through  a  little  provision  put  into 
the  last  law  making  appropriations  for  deficien- 
eies  in  the  government's  expenditures. 

Practically  every  department  has  spent  or  in- 
curred obligations  which  will  necessitate  the  dis- 
bursement of  every  penny  appropriated  for  the 
present  fiscal  year;  and  there  remain  two  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  yet  to  run.  As  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past  it  was  intended  in  order  to  con- 
tinue government  work  to  authorize  contractors 
and  employers  to  go  ahead  with  their  jobs  and  ask 
congress  to  make  deficiency  appropriations. 

But  in  looking  over  the  deficiency  act,  which  was 
approved  by  the  president  on  March  3d  last,  au- 
thorities  found   the    following   section: 

"No  department  of  the  government  shall  expend, 
in  any  one  fiscal  year,  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  congress  for  that  fiscal 
year,  or  involve  the  government  in  any  contract 
obligation  for  future  payment  of  money  in  excess 
of  such  appropriations  unless  such  contract  or 
obligation    is   authorized    by   law.      Nor   shall   any 


department  or  officer  of  the  government  s«cept 
voluntary  service  for  the  government  or  employ 
personal  service  in  excess  of  that  authorized  by 
law,  except  in  eases  of  sudden  emergency,  involv- 
ing loss  of  human  life  or  destruction  of  property. 

' '  All  appropriations  made  for  contigcnt  expenses 
or  other  general  purposes  except  appropriations 
made  for  the  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations 
expressly  authorized  by  law  or  for  objects  required 
or  authorized  by  law,  without  reference  to  the 
amounts  annually  appropriated  therefore,  shall 
on  or  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be 
so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as 
to  prevent  undue  expenditures  in  one  portion  of 
the  year  that  may  require  a  deficiency  or  additional 
appropriation  to  complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year;  and  all  such  apportionments  shall  be  ad- 
hered to,  except  when  waived  or  modified  in  spe- 
cific   c.nsos    bv    written    order    of    tho    head    of    tho 


"They  ilip  doivn  the  thntat  like  a 
sort  of  soluble  duchesse  satin." 

Wrote  Eve  in  the  New  Orieans  Picayune  five  yean  ago,  of 
ttial  purest  and  daintiest  ^yl  sweets, 

Adirondack 
Maple  Cream  Bonbons 

Otbcr  candies,  Irom  the  cheapest  tu-  (be  most  expcii&ive, 
Kain  smoothqcss  of  taste  by  the  u»e  of  glucoie — which  can 
hardly  be  recommended  upon  the  ground  of  wholesome- 
nesi.  The  satiny  smoothness  of  Maple  Creams  U  attained 
hy  the  use  of  pure  cream.  Ma;Je  Creams  are  made  from 
first  run  maple  sugar,  cream,  and  Burnett's  Vanilla—noth- 
ing else — no  flavoring,  smoothing,  or  coloring  mixtures. 
They  arc  pare,  wbdesonie,  and  delicious. 

Adnondack  Maple  Creams  are  sold  by  the 
best  trade  in  the  United  Sutes  atid  Canada. 
Pine  xrocers,  druggists,  and  candy  stores  will 
procuie  them  for  yuu,  or  I  will  maifa  sample  in 
a  tittle  birch-bark  box.  oti  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Regular  sires,  15,  25.  40,  50.  and  90  cents. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

Sole  Manufacturer 

Essex-on-Lake  ChaLinpl&in,  N.  Y. 

REISS  &  BRADY,  N.  Y.  SALES  AGENTS 


J.    M  .    I'MINA 


Papina  ^  Campini 

Socceaaori  to  E.  Campini  &  J.  Ruiconi.    Kstabl- 
—        lishcd  1879.        — —  ■ 


SAW  FILIN6  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF    ALL     DESCRIPTIONS 
Fur  >ale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  hutchera  and  ciauera  promptly  atlcnded  to  with 
fifvt  kmanship  gnaraoMcd.     Orders  from  country 

pr'  id  to. 


160S    MISSION    STBEET 

Residence.  311  Tciitli  Street.  San  Francisco 
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CLICQUOTCHAMPAGNE 


"The   Connoisseur's    Choice" 

The   GENUINE,  imported    direct   from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


^ 


AVIGNIERG' 


sou  AflDvn  rw  to  rAOnc  c«ast. 


executive  department  or  other  governmental  es- 
tablishment having  control  of  the  expenditure,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  contingent  ap- 
propriations of  the  senate  or  house  of  representa- 
tives; and  all  such  waivers  or  modifications,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  com- 
municated to  congress  in  connection  with  the 
estimates  for  any  additional  appropriations  re- 
quired on  account  thereof. 

"Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  summarily  removed  from  office  and 
also  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $100 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month." 

The  purpose  of  congress  in  enacting  this  pro- 
vision was  to  compel  officials  of  the  department  to 
be  economical  and  thrifty  in  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  intrusted  to  them.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus  to  rush  ahead  with  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  when  they  had  plenty 
ot  money  to  their  credit  and  then  when  the  appro- 
priations were  exhausted  to  continue  at  a  pace  origi- 
nally set,  promising  themselves  and  the  contractors 
with  whom  they  dealt  that  they  would  recom- 
mend and  push  through  congress  deficiency  appro- 
priations for  the  settlement  of  all  bUls  incurred. 
It  is  to  prevent  this  method,  which  congress  be- 
lieves to  be  productive  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, that  a  provision  was  enacted  that  all  appro- 
priations made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other 
general  purposes  should  at  the  first  of  each  fiscal 
year  be  apportioned  by  allotments  which  should 
stretch  over  the  entire  year. — ^John  Callan  CLough- 
lin  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE    LIMOaES    STRIKE 


Some   Disquieting   Features   of    It — ^And   Political 
Complications. 

Paris. — "Our  people  would  be  pretty  mad,  I 
guess,  if  a  French  factory  owner  in  America  should 
run  up  a  French  flag  to  protect  himself  against 
strikers!"  This  was  the  comment  I  heard  from  a 
New  Yorker  passing  through  Paris,  as  he  read 
the  accounts  of  the  great  strike  at  Limoges.  Since 
then  the  troops  have  fired  on  the  strikers,  and,  no 
matter  how  the  troubles  end,  hatred  and  revengeful 
feeling  will  remain  for  a  generation. 

This  will  not  all  go  to  the  Havilands,  who  have 
done  their  large  part  in  making  the  prosperity  of 
Limoges,  and,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  as  well 
liked  by  their  thousands  of  workmen  as  the  French 
manufacturers.  Some  of  the  young  strikers  tried 
to  get  at  the  American  flag,  which  had  been  run 
up  when  trouble  came  at  the  factory  of  Charles 
Haviland,  but  a  police  officer  reminded  the  workmen 
that  it  was  the  flag  of  a  sister  republic,  free  like 
their  own!  Time  will  have  to  determine  how  far 
anarchy,  revolution,  socialism  and  republicanism  are 
identified  in  France.  The  Paris  ministerial  organ, 
Le  Matin,  violently  blamed  the  Havilands  for  their 
attempted  recourse  to  the  protection  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  American  consul  at  Limoges  for  ventur- 
ing to  remonstrate  with  the  authorities.  The  editor 
did  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  our  own  Secretary 
of  State  Hay,  who  informed  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives that  "Americans  voluntarily  residing 
permanently  abroad  forfeit  all  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  this  Government!"  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  status  of  the  Havilands  of  Limoges,  whose 
ability  and  industry  have  been  building  up  for 
many  years  that  china  manufacture  of  which  in- 
dividual Americans  are  justly  proud. 

Another  reproach  cast  up  at  the  Americanism  of 
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the  Havilands  hj  certain  Paris  papers  ia  the  "lock- 
out," which  the  Badical  and  Socialist  editors  pro- 
fess to  consider  a  brutal  and  arbitrary  importation 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  the 
strike  has  been  made  to  turn  technically  on  the 
dismissal,  demanded  by  the  strikers,  of  two  fore- 
men—one in  the  china  painting  department  of 
Theodore  Haviland  and  another  in  the  service  of 
Charles  Haviland.  The  former  is  accused,  as  fac- 
tory foremen  too  often  are,  the  world  over,  of  abus- 
ing his  situation  to  ruin  young  workingwomen.  The 
other,  just  the  other  way  about,  is  charged 
with  forcing  the  men  under  him  into  religious  po- 
litical associations.  One  of  these  foremen  has  held 
his  place  for  a  dozen  years.  The  manufacturers 
of  Limoges,  with  few  exceptions,  agreed  to  hold 
together  and  make  a  stand  on  this  point,  having 
already  reached  the  end  of  concession  on  other 
points  and  foreseeing  no  limit  to  the  striker's  de- 
mands. The  workmen  in  the  Haviland  factories 
form  only  a  fraction  of  the  strikers,  but  on  their 
account  workmen  on  one  side  and  employers  on 
the  other  have  united  solidly. 

If  the  real  truth  of  this  strike  could  be  told,  it 
would  surely  interest  Americans  by  its  strangeness. 
In  America  strikes  undoubtedly  prevent  grave  diffi- 
culties of  their  own;  but  in  France  there  is  always 
the  added  bitterness  of  politics.  Limoges  alone 
returns  two  Badical  Socialist  deputies  to  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  whom — a  former  contractor — is  mayor 
of  the  city  and  fraternizes  with  the  workmen.  It 
is  he  who  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  his 
twenty-eight  policemen  for  some  twenty  thousand 
strikers  were  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace;  and 
when  the  Government,  after  frantic  appeals  to  both 
parties,  was  finally  obliged  to  put  the  prefect  in 
charge  of  order,  the  mayor  attacked  in  a  violent 
publie  letter  the  union  of  employers.  Now  the 
Socialists  blame  the  prefect  for  calling  in  troops 
strange  to  the  city,  instead  of  taking  those  of  the 
garrison. 

Whatever  may  b«  the  rights  of  the  strikers  as 
workmen,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  wrong  as 
politicians.  They  have  been  told  that  the  good 
time  ia  at  hand,  that  Government  is  at  last  on  their 
side,  that  the  soldiers  will  lift  their  guns  in  air 
and  never  obey  orders  to  fire  on  their  fellow 
eitiMns.  It  seems  now  {hat  the  soldiers  have 
iired  without  orders,  in  the  exasperation  of  having 
to  stand  to  receive  stones  and  missiles  from  strik- 
ers who  would  not  disperse.  The  workmen  had 
been  so  confident  of  impunity  that  they  had  been 
handing  to  the  common  soldiers  printed  appeals 
to  join  with  them  against  the  common  enemy — 
their  officers.  The  beginning  of  agitation  among 
the  workmen  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  anti- 
military  propaganda,  a  general  noted  as  an  anti-So- 
cialist having  been  placed  in  command  at  Limoges 
by  the  new  minister  of  war  after  having  been  dis- 
graced by  the  former  minister,  Gen.  Andre,  on  the 
denunciation  of  a  shoemaker  corporal.  As  they 
could  not  get  the  removal  of  the  general  from  Gov- 
ernment nor  that  of  the  foremen  from  the  Ameri- 
can Havilands,  the  violent  have  led  the  others  with 
them  to  the  sack  of  factories  ending  in  bloody  re- 
pression. 

Criticism  of  the  authorities  is  as  usual  that  they 
were  too  weak  at  first  and  too  strong  at  the  end. 
What  will  happen  to  the  Americans,  one  of  whom — 
Charles  Haviland — is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honorf  His  family  was  by  way  of  becoming 
1-rcnch,  as  that  of  the  Waddingtons,  English  cot- 
ton spinners  of  the  North,  became  several  gcnern- 
lions  ngo,  furnishing  even  a  prime  minister  to  tho 
French  republic.     In  Spain  the  New  England  hiic- 
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ings,  who  engaged  in  the  early  development  of 
Spanish  railways,  are  now  the  noble  and  patriotic, 
family  of  the  Marquis  de  Loring.  But  there  is 
somewhere  a  vital  contradiction  between  the  Socirl 
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republic  preparing  by  M.  Jaures  in  France,  which 
levels  all  men  down,  and  our  American  republic, 
where  until  now  all  men  if  they  choose  can  cir- 
culate up. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


FIGHT    WITH    THE   UTES 


Story  of  the  Milk  River  Indian  Battle  and  Siege, 
Fought  Behind  Dead  Horses. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  March  14,  1905. 

Editor  Post:  Having  read  the  account  of  the 
ride  made  by  Joe  Rankin,  as  published  in  The  Post 
February  2d,  and  having  been  engaged  for  some 
time  collecting  data  needed  to  complete  the  work 
required  by  G.  O.,  No.  1,  War  Department,  the  ar- 
ticle furnished  the  name  that  to  date  I  had  been 
unable  to  find.  From  all  data  so  far  obtained  it 
would  appear  that  more  than  one  man  was  sent 
from  the  intrenched  position  on  Milk  River,  at 
about  midnight,  September  29,  1879,  with  dis- 
patches from  Capt.  Payne,  but  as  to  who  they  were, 
no  names  have  been  found  except  the  one  mentioned 
in  the  article  referred  to.  Hoping  that  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject  may  be  obtained,  I  for- 
ward herewith  such  data  as  I  have  at  hand  pertain- 
ing to  the  affair  leading  to  that  ride. 

SEV.  H.  MIDDAGH, 
Sergeant  Major,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

On  September  21,  1879,  Maj.  T.  T.  Thornburg, 
Fourth  Infantry,  with  a  command  consisting  of  Com- 
pany E,  Fourth  Infantry,  Troops  D  and  F,  Fifth 
Cavalry,  and  Troop  E,  Third  Cavalry,  numbering  in 
all  about  200  officers  and  men,  left  Fort  Fred  Steel, 
Wyoming,  for  the  White  River  Agency,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Indian  agent,  his  family, 
and  employees  against  the  threatened  hostilities  of 
the  White  River  Utes. 

The  commarfd  reached  Fortification  Creek  Sep- 
tember 25th,  at  which  place  the  infantry  company, 
numbering  about  thirty  men,  were  left  to  establish 
a  supply  camp,  the  cavalry  proceeding  to  Bear 
River,  September  26th.  During  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th,  several  Ute  Indians  of  prominence  came 
into  the  cavalry  camp^  talked  freely  with  Major 
Thornburg  on  the  subject  of  the  troops  coming  to 
the  agency,  and  departed  about  sunset  apparently 
in  good  humor. 

Indians  Were  TJgly. 

At  Williams  Fork  of  the  Bear  River,  the  next 
day,  an  employe  of  the  White  River  Agency  named 
Eskridge,  accompanied  by  several  prominent  Ute 
Indians,  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Meeker, 
the  Indian  agent,  to  Major  Thornburg,  stating  that 
the  Indians  at  the  agency  were  greatly  excited  and 
wished  the  advance  of  the  troops  stopped,  though 
agreeing  to  the  proposition  that  the  commanding 
officer,  with  five  soldiers,  should  come  to  the  agency. 
Major  Thornburg  replied  that  he  would  camp  his 
command  at  some  convenient  place  the  following 
day,  and  proceed  to  the  agency  on  September  29th, 
with  only  five  men  and  a  guide  as  suggested;  he 
also  renewed  a  former  request  that  Mr.  Meeker, 
with  such  of  the  chiefs  as  the  latter  might  select, 
come  out  and  meet  the  command  on  the  road. 

On  September  28th  the  command  camped  on  Deer 
Creek,  and  on  the  29th  reached  Milk  River  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  horses  had 
been  watered.  Troop  D,  Fifth  Cavalry,  was  left  to 
proceed  with  the  wagon  train,  while  Major  Thorn- 
burg, with  the  other  two  troops,  turned  off  from  the 
road,  taking  a  trail  leading  off  to  the  left,  intend- 
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ing  to  strike  the  road  again  about  two  mile*  be- 
jond  the  first  point  where  it  entered  the  canyon. 

Flanked  by  the  BedaUiu. 

After  placing  about  a  mile  between  themselves 
and  the  wagons,  the  troops,  in  eroaaing  a  high  ridge 
commanding  the  main  road  along  which  the  wagons 
were  advancing,  came  suddenly  upon  the  Indians 
in  heavy  force.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  Indians 
was  hostile,  so  Major  Thomburg  at  once  dismounted 
his  command,  deployed  his  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  open  communications  with  the  In- 
dians. His  overtures  were,  however,  met  by  a 
volley,  and  a  hot  engagement  at  once  began.  The 
Indians  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  position,  but 
were  superior  in  numbers,  so  Major  Thomburg  de- 
termined to  withdraw  and  rejoin  the  escort  with 
the  wagon  train.  The  skirmish  line  retired  slowly, 
returning  a  fire  which  did  great  execution  among 
the  Indians,  who,  failing  in  their  attempt  to  break 
it,  succeeded  in  flanking  it,  and  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  a  hill  commanding  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
threatening  the  wagon  train,  which  had  gone  into 
park  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Milk  Biver. 

A  charge  by  Troop  F,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Payne,  Vitth  Cavalry,  was  ordered.  The  Indians 
were  driven  from  their  position,  and  the  troop 
joined  Troop  D,  with  the  wagons,  and  at  once  began 
to  arrange  for  the  protection  of  the  train. 

Major  Thombnrg's  Death. 

Seeing  this  done,  Major  Thomburg  himself 
started  for  the  train,  but  he  was  shot  and  instantly 
killed,  just  after  crossing  the  river,  and  when  within 
SOO  yards  of  the  wagons.  The  line  of  skirmishers 
in  front,  commanded  by  Capt.  Lawson,  Third  Cav- 
alry, steadily  fell  back  to  the  wagons,  their  retreat 
-covered  by  a  detachment  under  Lieut.  Cherry,  of 
the  Fifth  Cavalry.  The  wagons  were  formed  into 
an  elliptical  corral,  about  200  yards  from  the  river 
the  side  toward  the  river  being  exposed  to  a  furious 
flre  from  the  Indiana,  who  were  making  determined 
efforts  to  capture  and  destroy  the  train.  The 
animals  were  crowded  in  the  space  formed  by  the 
wagons,  and  about  twenty  or  more  which  wero 
wounded  were  led  out  on  the  open  side  of  the 
corral,  toward  the  Indians,  and  shot  there,  to  form 
a  slight  defense  for  some  of  the  men  acting  as 
sharpshooters;  the  wagons  were  unloaded,  and  with 
their  contents  slight  breastworks  were  hastily  made, 
the  Indians  keeping  up  a  most  destructive  flre,  under 
which  officers  and  men  rapidly  fell. 

TndlanB  Fired  the  Grass. 

A  high  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the 
Indians  set  flre  to  the  tall  grass  and  sago  brusli 
-down  the  valley,  the  flames  spreading  rapidly 
toward  the  troops,  igniting  bundles,  grain  sacks, 
wagon  covers,  and  other  combustibles,  threatening 
the  train  with  entire  destruction.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked the  command  furiously  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, but  the  troops  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  among  the  wagons,  with  considerable  low 
to  themselves  in  killed  and  wounded. 

An  Indian  supply  train  in  charge  of  Mr.  John 
Borden,  which  had  been  hurriedly  parked  early  in 
the  engagement,  within  seventy-flve  feet  of  the 
position  of  the  troopers,  was  set  on  flre  by  order 
-of  Capt.  Payne,  who  assumed  command  when  Major 
Thomburg  waa  killed,  and  destroyed  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  obtaining  a  lodgement  behind  it. 
From  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nightfall  the 
Indians  kept  up  a  constant  flre  upon  the  position 
of  the  troops,  killing  fully  three-fourths  of  their 
Animals. 
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At  dark  a  large  body  of  Indians  charged  down 
from  behind  Borden's  burning  train,  delivering 
volley  after  volley,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
some  loss,  as  several  Indians  were  seen  to  fall  from 
their  saddles. 

During  the  night  a  supply  of  water  was  obtained, 
better  intrenchments  dug,  the  wounded  cared  for, 
dead  animals  dragged  away,  ammunition  and  rations 
distributed,  and  at  midnight  couriers  slipped  away 
toward  the  railroad  with  dispatches  reporting  what 
had  occured  and  asking  for  aid. 

Kept  Up  Steady  Fire. 
The  whole  of  the  following  day  the  Indians  kept 
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up  almost  an  incessant  fire,  killing  all  of  the  re- 
maining animals  excepting  fourteen  mules.  During 
the  night  of  the  30th  the  Indians  suspended  firing, 
but  after  that  time  gave  the  troops  no  rest. 

At  night,  on  October  1st,  a  small  party,  while 
procuring  water,  was  fired  upon  at  short  range, 
and  one  man  was  wounded,  but  the  guard  returned 
the  fire,  killing  one  Indian. 

On  October  1st,  Capt.  Dodge,  with  Troop  D,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  who  had  been  scouting  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  met  the  couriers  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  intrenched  position  on  Milk  Eiver.  Ap- 
parently camping  for  the  night,  to  deceive  any 
Indians  near  him,  he  issued  225  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  three  days'  rations  to  each  man,  and  after 
dark  pushed  for  Milk  river  with  two  oflicers,  thirty- 
five  men,  and  four  civilians.  At  4:30  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  he  arrived  at  the  intrenchments,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  with  the  troops 
there.  He  had  hardly  gained  the  trenches  when  the 
Indians  opened  up  a  fire  which  was  kept  up  at 
intervals  for  the  next  three  days,  killing  all  but 
four  of  his  forty-two  horses,  and  these  four  were 
wounded. 

The  following  causalties  occurred  during  the  en- 
gagement and  the  five  days'  subsequent  siege: 
Major  Thornburg,  nine  enlisted  men.  Wagon  Master 
McKinstry,  Guide  Lowry,  and  one  teamster  killed; 
Capt.  J.  Scott  Payne  and  Lieut.  J.  V.  S.  Paddock, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Grimes, 
forty    enlisted    men    and    two   teamsters   wounded. 

Animals  Nearly  all  Killed. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  horses  and  106 
mules  were  killed,  and  four  horses  and  fourteen 
mules  were  wounded. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians,  who  were  well  armed 
and  supplied  with  abundant  ammunition,  was  es- 
timated in  the  official  report  of  the  affairs  of 
from  300  to  350. 

The  couriers  sent  out  on  the  night  of  September 
29th,  succeeded  in  getting  through  safely,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  orders  at  Fort 
D.  A.  Eussell,  Wyo.,  near  Cheyenne,  Col.  Wesley 
Merritt,  with  Troops  A,  B,  I.,  and  M.  of  the  Fifth 
Cavalry,  set  out  upon  a  special  train  for  Eawlins, 
Wyo.,  from  which  point,  by  a  march  of  almost  un- 
paralleled rapidity.  Col.  Merritt  reached  and  re- 
lieved the  besieged  command  of  Milk  river. 

Colonel  Merritt 's  column  consisting  of  350  men, 
131  of  whom  were  infantry  following  in  wagons, 
marched  over  a  most  difficult  country,  leaving  Eaw- 
lins at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  October  2d,  reaching  Crow 
Creek  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  40  miles;  left  there  at 
8  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  3d,  and  at  11  o'clock  p.  m. 
went  into  camp  at  Fortication  Creek,  50  miles;  at 
8  o  'clock  a.  m.,  October  4th,  resumed  the  march 
which  was  continued  until  5  a.  m.  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  when  the  column  reached  Milk  Eiver 
and  raised  the  seige,  having  marched  70  miles  since 
the  last  camp. 

This  is  the  job  Joe  Eankin  was  on  when  he  made 
his  ride. 

Murdered  at  the  Agency. 

The  Indians  having  burned  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  agency,  killed  the  employes  and  the  agent,  and 
carried  off  the  women  into  the  horrors  of  savage 
captivity,  made  good  their  escape  before  the  arrival 
of  Col.  Merritt 's  command.  The  troopers  buried 
the  bodies  of  seven  men,  including  that  of  Mr. 
Meeker,  the  agent. 

In  anticipation  of  the  general  war  with  the  Utes 
a  force  consisting  of  nearly  2000  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry was  hurried  to  Eawlins;  of  these  1428  took 
the   field   under   Col.   Merritt,   while   526   remained 
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at  Rawlins  under  Col.  Braekett,  of  the  Third  Cav- 
alry. After  the  arrival  of  the  latter  troops,  the 
"White  River  expedition"  was  formed,  commanded 
by  Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  with  Lieut. 
Eben  Swift,  adjutant  Fifth  Cavalry,  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant  general;  Lieut.  William  P.  Hall, 
quartermaster  i-'iftb  Cavalry,  chief  quartermaster, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  E.  Compton,  Fifth  Cavalry, 
chief  of  cavalry. 

Gen.  Merritt  had  begun  his  movement  south  on 
the  trail  of  the  hostUea,  when  his  operations  were 
suspended  by  request  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  pending 
special  negotiations  with  the  Utes  for  the  release 
of  the  captive  women  and  the  surrender  of  the 
ringleaders. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  how- 
ever, on  October  20th  a  reeonnoitering  party  from 
Qen.  Merritt 's  command,  consisting  of  Lieut.  Hall, 
fifth  Cavalry,  and  W.  B.  Weir,  Ordanee  Corps,  and 
five  men  under  Lieut.  Hall  were  attacked  by  about 
thirty  Indians  twenty  miles  south  of  White  River. 
They  defended  themselves  until  night;  when  they 
succeeded  in  returning  to  camp,  but  with  the  loss 
of  Lieut.  Weir  and  Chief  Scout  Hummel  (formerly 
sergeant  major  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry)  both  of  whom 
were   killed. — Washington   Post. 

THE    AXTSTBAUAN    BLACKS 


lU-Usage  of  an  Indigenous  Race — Effects  of  a  Om- 

sade  for  Jnatice. 

Sydney. — With  laudable  candor,  the  Government 

of  West  Australia  has  issued  a  blue-book   which, 

tor  its  pitilew  exposure  of  the  ill-oaa^e  of  an  in- 


iiigi'iiuus  race,  may  rank  with  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson's 
terrible  indictment,  "A  Century  of  Dishonor."  In 
121  folio  pages  it  contains  the  evidence  of  a  lar^ 
number  of  witnesses — some  of  them  indignant  du- 
interested  spectators  of  cruelty  and  injustice;  others 
police  officers  implicated,  whose  testimony  must 
have  been  wrung  from  them;  and  a  few  stipendiary 
magistrates  who  had  administered  a  harsh  law 
with  their  hearts  lacerated  and  their  conscience 
seared.  A  stem  summary  of  the  facts  elicted  and 
a  series  of  proposals  for  the  radical  amendment  of 
an  intolerable  state  of  things  accompany  the  report. 
The  condition  of  the  blacks  in  West  Austrlia 
has  for  a  long  time  past  in  England,  and  for  a 
much  shorter  time  in  more  callous  Australia,  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  sympathizers  with  a  dy- 
ing race.  Dr.  Rentoul,  Ftofessor  of  Theology  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  and  at  one 
time  leader  of  the  church,  was  the  first  to  take 
the  field  in  the  black  crusade.  He  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  another  campaign.  When  the 
South  African  war  broke  out,  the  ecclesiastical 
chief  struck  a  diplomatic  attitude  and  burked  a 
resolution  moved  by  a  solitary  member  of  the 
presbytery  of  Melbourne  condemning  the  war.  As 
tne  unequal  struggle  advanced,  ho  experienced  a 
ebange  of  heart.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
Boer,  and  founded  the  Victorian  peace  and  con- 
ciliation league.  Together  with  the  attorney^gener- 
al  of  a  future  Labor  Ministry  in  the  Commonwealth, 
two  Labor  legislators  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Sydney, 
ue  formed  one  of  a  "small,  transfigured  band" 
which  every  variety  of  public  and  social  persecu- 
tion had  failed  to  intimidate.    The  taste  of  obloquy 
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he  then  had,  or  the  keener  insight  it  gave  him  into 
the  oppression  of  the  whole  race,  made  Dr.  Eentoul 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Australian  blacks.  In 
many  a  letter  addressed  to  the  colonial  journals, 
he  recited  their  wrongs.  He  told  of  the  cruelties 
that  were  being  practised  upon  them  in  the  North- 
ern Territory,  Queensland,  and  West  Australia.  He 
was  a  voice  crying  in  the  ' '  bush, ' '  and  he  was 
heard  only  of  the  laughing  jackass.  The  patient 
writer  might  have  worn  down  his  clerical  quill 
to  a  stump  before  ever  he  made  the  faintest  dint 
on  the  hardened  colonial  conscience. 

Colonists  in  new  countries  have  hardly  any  moral- 
ity in  their  dealings  with  the  indigenes.  They  use 
them  for  their  labor  or  their  pleasure,  as  suits  them- 
selves. The  conscience  of  the  motherland  has  to 
educate  the  colonial  conscience,  as  Disraeli  had  to 
"educate"  the  Conservative  party.  The  English 
conscience,  now  with  an  "unlidded  eye"  where 
colored  races  are  concerned,  if  rather  drowsy  where 
a  rival  race  threatens  British  supremacy,  has  had 
constantly  to  guide  and  ethically  to  train  the  colon- 
ists. It  first  suppressed  and  then  reformed  the  in- 
famous labor  traflSc  in  the  Pacific,  where  Kanakas 
from  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  Melanesian  isl- 
ands were  kidnapped,  torn  away  from  their  homes, 
and  carried  off  to  work  in  the  canebrakes  of  North- 
em  Queensland.  It  appointed  and  paid  a  succession 
of  Protectors  of  the  Aborigines  in  New  Zealand  to 
shield  the  Maoris  against  the  rapacity  and  cruelty 
of  the  settlers.  In  the  interests  of  the  Maoris,  it 
resolutely  resisted  attempted  infractions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  under  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  islands.  Naturally,  it  was 
only  when  the  colonial  charges  were  reiterated  in 
the  English  journals  that  the  sluggish  colonial 
authorities  were  aroused  to  take  action. 


Philanthropic  England  Moved. 

Dr.  Rentoul's  accusations  were  repeated  last  year 
in  the  Times  by  a  West  Australian,  Mr.  Malcolm- 
son,  who  supported  them  by  accounts  of  harrowing 
sights  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  state.  All  philanthropic  England  was  moved, 
and  the  West  Australian  Government  was  adjured 
to  suppress  such  crying  iniquities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  of  the  police,  several  pioneer  squat- 
ters, and  one  or  two  impartial  persons  who  knew  the 
country,  maintained  that  the  charges  were  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  asserted  that  the  blacks  were  well- 
used,  contented,  and  jovial.  Amid  the  clash  of  con- 
flicting testimonies  it  was  suggested  in  an  article 
contributed  (by  the  present  writer)  to  an  English 
review  that  a  royal  commission  should  be  set  up 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  the  blacks.  It  would  be  rash  to  connect  the  sug- 
gestion and  the  appointment  as  respectively  cause 
and  consequence,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  soon  after- 
wards Dr.  Eoth,  very  favorably  known  as  Protector 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Queensland,  and  author  of  an 
authoritative  volume  on  the  blacks  of  that  State, 
was  appointed  commissioner  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment impeached.  The  commissioner  visited  a  great 
part  of  the  extensive  coast  (it  is  complained  that 
he  did  not  visit  the  interior,  where  the  state  of 
things  may  not  be  quite  as  bad)  where  whites  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  blacks,  made  careful  in- 
vestigations, and  (as  stated)  has  just  reported  at 
length. 

The  ' '  iniquitous ' '  indenture  system  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the  West  Aus- 
tralian offending.  A  perusal  of  the  statute  of  1886 
creating  it,  does  not  at  first  justify  the  description 
of  it  as  being  ' '  in  every  way  unjust  and  immoral. ' ' 
It   opens  with   a  flourish   of   trumpets.     As   seems 
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only  right  in  a  eountiy  where  the  whites  have  taken 
from  the  blacks  the  fee  simple  of  an  entire  con- 
tinent without  paying  a  penny  for  it,  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  a  large  reaponaibility  for  the 
blacks,  and  engage*  to  provide  them  with  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  attendance  whenever  they 
are  destitute  or  in  need.  The  provisions  for  in- 
denturing the  blacks  require  that  each  contract 
shall  be  written,  shall  be  duly  signed  or  marked  by 
the  black  in  each  ea8e(  what  they  themselves  call 
miUie  millie),  and  shall  be  witneased  to  by  some 
person  uninterested  in  the  contract.  The  term 
may  be  for  a  variable  period  of  months,  but  is 
usually  for  one  year.    The  squatter  (or  landholder) 

fivea  the  blacks  no  wages  (which  they  would  not 
now  what  to  do  with);  he  does  not  house  them 
(in  a  tropical  climate  they  live  in  the  open) ;  but 
be  engages  to  supply  them  with  abundant  food, 
clothing  (which  they  cannot  be  got  to  wear — and 
their  nudity  is  one  of  the  charges  made  against 
bim),  tobacco,  and  medical  attendance.  In  return, 
he  commands  their  labor— as  a  master  commands 
that  of  his  apprentices,  says  the  Commissioner  of 
Police;  as  a  slaveholder  commands  that  of  his 
■laves,  say  the  opponents  of  the  system. 

So  far,  the  provisions  are  not,  on  the  face  of 
them,  inequithble.  Much,  if  not  all,  will  evidently 
depend  on  the  way  they  are  operated.  As  we  read 
on,  we  perceive  how  abuses  may  enter.  If  the  in- 
dentured black  refuses  to  work,  or  is  sluggish  or 
unruly,  he  may  be  haled  before  a  magistrate,  who 
is  empowered  to  have  him  flogged  or  imprisoned. 
Wcro  the  magistrate  a  stipendiary,  there  would 
still  bo  great  risk  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  such 
power  in  remote  districts.  But  he  is  usually  a  mere 
unpaid  and  uncontrolled  justice  of  the  peace,  per- 
haps himself  the  employer  of  the  accused  blacky 
and  in  any  case  an  interested  member  of  the 
squatting  fraternity.  The  character  of  some  of 
these  so-called  justices  may  be  judged  of  from  a 
■ingle  group  of  facts.  Of  five  offenders  convicted 
in  a  short  time  of  vile  and  crael  treatment  of  the 
blacks,  at  least  two  were  justices  of  the  peace. 
That  each  of  the  five  was  fined  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
would  have  called  "the  ridiculous  sum"  of  £5, 
■bows  how  lightly  such  offenses  are  punished.  Later 
elanses  of  the  statute  permit  magistrates  compnl- 
sorily  to  indenture  youths  under  age,  and  thus  so 
far  justify  Dr.  Rentoul  when  he  denounces  "the 
cruel  and  cold-blooded  provisions  of  the  act,  with 
its  compulsory  indenture  of  aboriginals  and  half- 
eastes. "  All  other  indenturing  is  voluntary,  at 
least  in  name. 

The  Charges  Proved. 
The  testimony  collected  by  the  commissioner 
seems  to  show  conclusively  that  the  charges  made 
against  the  system  by  so  many  observers  have 
been  found  proven.  Evidently,  the  landholders  will 
have  to  be  taught  by  sharp  penalites,  if  other  means 
will  not  sufllce,  that  the  natives  cannot  bo  flogged 
or  imprisoned  with  impunity  because  they  arc  at 
times  unmanageable  on  the  farm.  The  law  per- 
mitting indenturing  will  have  to  be  repealed.  It 
is  a  relic  of  slavery.  There  will  still  be  trouble 
with  the  blacks.  It  took  many  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  years  before  the  white  races  became 
inured  to  systematic  daily  toil.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  before  the  blacks  are  broken  into  regular  in- 
dustry. They  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with.  In 
these  thinly-populated  tropical  regions  white  labor 
is  scarce  and  dear.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
black  that  there  should  be  white  men  to  employ  him 
at  out-station  work — mu.<itering,  tailing,  wool-wash- 
ing, and  sometimes  fencing,  while  his  gin  performs 
domestic  services  indoors.     And  the  pioneer  farmer 
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will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  use  persuasion  a 
little  more,  compulsion  a  good  deal  less,  and  violence 
not  at  all. 

The  most  damning  part  of  the  indictment  re- 
mains to  be  stated.  The  rieving  or  killing  of  cattle 
belonging  to  a  neighboring  country  has  at  all  times 
been  a  fertile  source  of  quarrels  between  two  peo- 
ples. It  has  marked  the  advance  of  settlement  all 
over  Australia  for  two  or  three  generations,  and 
it  is  going  on  at  this  moment  in  Northern  Queens- 
land and  West  Australia.  In  the  earlier  days  the 
settlers  defended  themselves,  and  retaliated  by 
petty  warfare;  such  matters  are  now  dealt  with  by 
the  police.  Their  tender  mercies  are  cruel,  and  the 
change  to  the  more  civilized  procedure  has  hardly 
been  an  improvement  for  the  blacks.  The  evidence 
given  before  Dr.  Roth  is  nothing  less  than  terrible. 
First,  a  black  tracker  (still  more  pitiless  than  the 
white  police  who  accompany  him)  is  employed  to 
ride  down  the  suspected  or  accused  blacks.  These 
are  then  driven  in  before  the  horses,  sometimes  in 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  day,  and  "  at  a  pace  which 
no  human  being  could  keep  up  with  for  any  dis- 
tance." The  trial  is  a  farce.  The  police  prosecute; 
they  never  bring  in  witnesses  for  the  defence;  and 
the  natives  are  left  to  defend  themselves.  They 
understand  no  English,  and  even  the  interpreter 
speaks  only  a  few  words  of  "pidgin  English."  All 
whom  Dr.  Roth  examined  agreed  that  the  blacks 
do  not  grasp  the  nature  or  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
charge.  That  is  not  the  worst.  A  magistrate  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  often  felt  in  dealing  with  cattle- 
stealing  cases  that  "there  was  something  of  an 
undercurrent  to  injustice  meted  out  towards  the 
natives."  A  constable  in  charge  confessed  that 
"it  was  a  queer  country  that  he  lived  in,  where 
every  (black)  mother's  son  was  deemed  to  be 
guilty."  And  a  gentleman  occupying  a  responsible 
commercial  position  in  a  remote  northern  township 
' '  had  not  in  three  years  seen  a  case  of  justice. ' ' 
He  has  "walked  out  of  the  Wyndham  Court  dis- 
gusted at  what  is  called  British  justice."  Convicts 
are  at  once  placed  in  chains — no  handcuffs,  but 
neck-chains — as  if  they  were  wild  beasts.  Thus 
fettered,  they  have  to  work  eight  hours  daily  in 
summer,  when  work  of  any  kind  in  a  tropical 
climate  is  almost  impracticable.  Sometimes  old 
and  ailing  when  they  are  brought  in,  the  prisoners 
not  seldom  succumb  to  sunstroke  or  excessive  toil. 
It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  police  to  multiply 
captures.  They  are  paid  a  high  sum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  blacks  on  the  way  (sometimes  a 
very  long  way)  to  court,  and  yet  these  are  not 
fed.  The  blacks,  said  a  magistrate,  ' '  are  a  huge 
source  of  revenue  to  the  police."  The  police  state 
their  "revenue"  more  modestly.  "I  have  brought 
the  black  brutes  in,"  one  constable  confessed, 
"simply  because  I  can  make  a  few  shillings  out  of 
them." 

A  still  graver  tale  is  left  to  be  told,  though  it 
cannot  be  fully  told  here.  Some  years  ago,  when 
he  was  governor  of  South  Australia,  Lord  Tenny- 
son denounced  in  passionate  language  the  misdeeds 
of  the  white  men  who  were  living  in  promiscuity 
and  savagery  with  the  black  women  of  the  northern 
territory.  The  practice  has  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  Australia  for  a  hundred  years.  The  churches  are 
moving,  and  their  joint  council  has  reprobated  the 
atrocities.  The  Government  is  beginning  to  take 
action.  The  chief  of  the  Westralian  police  has  been 
suspended.  In  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  latest  the 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  enact  remedial  laws. — 
Wew  York  Post. 
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What  a  transformation!     What  are  the  caasesf 

The  general  increase  of  wealth,  the  advance  in  science,  the  spread  of  education  and  intpl- 
leetnal  and  moral  refinement  have  gone  on  parallel  with  and  contributed  to  this  magical 
change  in  men's  homes. 
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Rise  of  The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  growing  and  popular  demand  for  modern  homes  which  could  be  built 
and  owned  by  men  and  women  of  moderate  means  created  the  C!ontinental  Building  and  Loan 
Association. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  testify  to  the  wonderful  work  it  has  done,  and  its  sub- 
stantial growth: 

Assets  increased  from  $186,000  in  1896  to  more  than  three  and  one-half  million  today. 

Beserre  fund  127,000  in   1896;  it  is  more  than  $400,000  today. 

Subscribed    capital    January,    1905,    more  than  seventeen  million  dollars. 

Nearly  two  thousand  homes  built. 

More  than  1600  individuals  or  families  helped  to  acquire  homes  already  built. 

It  has  either  provided  or  helped  to  provide  homes  for  a  population  that  would  make  a 
city  as  large  as  Stockton. 

The  above  facts  speak  volumes. 

Reduced  to  first  principles,  they  prove  two  things:  One,  that  the  work  and  plans  of  the 
Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association  have  been  in  response  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wants  and  demands  of  the  people;  Two,  that  it  has  performed  its  work  upon  a  sueeasaful 
business  basis. 

The  Continental  does  not  claim,  any  more  than  any  other  human  institution  can  claim, 
absolute  perfection. 

It  reviews  the  history  of  its  growth,  and  invites  the  public  to  study  with  it  the  lessons  of 
its  growth. 

It  knows  its  own  substantial  strength  and  success. 

It  knows  as  well  that  this  success  and  this  great  strength  come  from  the  people  for  whom 
it  builds. 

It  invites  the  people  to  work  and  plan  with  it  in  that  wise  shaping  of  its  policy  which  shall 
enable  it  to  continue  as  in  the  past  to  successfully  fulfill  their  wants  and  aid  them  in  build- 
ing happy  homes  throughout  the  beautiful  valleys  and  cities  of  this  great  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  us  what  your  wants  and  means  are,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  wo  can  do  to  help 
you  build  and  own  your  home. 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

301     California    Street.    San    Francisco,    California 

OFFICERS  AND  DIKECTOB8:  Dr.  Washington  Dodge,  President;  James  McCullough,  Vice- 
President;  Oavln  McNab,  Attorney;  Joseph  O.  Crawford,  Medical  Doctor;  Wm.  Corbin,  Sec- 
retary and  General  Manager. 
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1  xHi  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  ^^^  1 

*  ^ 

J  Will  surpass  any  previous  attempts  at  magazine   making  in  the   West.     The  J 

V  magazine    will    continue    to    use    a    finer  paper  than  is  used  by  any  other  ten-  ^ 

*  cent  magazine  in  the  world.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  illustrations  ♦ 
^  will  be  characteristic  of.  the  magazine  and  the  typographical  appeawince  will  J 

*  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  A  permanent  increase  of  32  pages  of  ♦ 
S  reading  matter  will  be  made,  a  good  part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  pure,  ♦ 
•L  interesting  fiction.  Six  special  editions  will  be  issued  during  the  year.  More  ^ 
J  detailed  announcements  of  these  editions  will  be  made  later.  ♦ 
S  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  arranging  to  represent  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex  * 
5  position  better  than  any  other  publication,  without  exception,  and  one  of  its  A 
%  special  editions  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  Exposition.  Every  * 
S  month,  however,  the  magazine  will  reflect  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  J 

*  The  most  important  announcement,  however,  which  we  wish  to  make,  U  * 

*  in  relation  to  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  Coming  Commercial  Supremacy  of  * 
p^  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  articles  will  be  the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  A 
J  Monthly  for  1905  and  will  be  gotten  up   in  the  best  possible  manner.     They  * 

*  will   reflect  the   enthusiasm   and   opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Begion  in  J 

*  a  way  never  before  attempted.  Dr.  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand,  author  of  America,  * 
'*  Asia    and   The   Pacific,   will    be   the   author.     More   extended   announcements  * 

*  later.  J 

*  ■ * 

■1,  This  coupon  is  good  for  3  months  subscription  to  the  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  J 

*  Oregon,  if  accompanied  by  25  cents.  * 

*  * 

*  Name     Street  and  No * 

*  Town    State    «^ 

*  * 

t■»■***>n■ln^■n■J^r^■:n■^)^■^.}^■******** ******************  ************************** 
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* 


Your  Vacation  slj    Grand    Canyon 

Why  not  spend  two  weeks  at  the  greatest  wonderland  in  the 
world.  You  can  be  comfortable  at  "El  Tovar,"  the  new  and 
beautiful  hotel.  You  can  find  no  other  spot,  so  full  of  gran- 
deur and  stupendous  scenery  as  this.       -       ...... 

Let  us  tell  you  about  It  and  make  up  .v  free  itinerary.      Ask  at 

653  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Santa  Fe 

%  w 
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fAllis- Chalmers  Co.] 

^^  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  J 


MINING  MACHINERY 


We  are  prepared  to  build  complete  mills  of  any 
required  size  and  style,  with  stamps  of  any  spec- 
ified  weight  and  drop,   for  wet  or  dry  crushing 

CANADIAN      REPRESENTATIVES 

ALLIS-GHALMERS-BULLOGK  CO.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL,    CANADA 


PACIFIC    COAST    OFFICE 

Kohl    Building,     San    Francisco,    California 


I  ELECTRICAL     DEPARTMENT  | 

I  THE    BULLOCK    ELECTRIC   MFC.  CO.  I 

Y  CINCINNATI.  OHIO  J 
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Your  Vacation  in  Yosemite  Valley 


See  it  all  when  you  go;  the  old-time  days  of  '49  country;  twc  groves 
of  Big  Trees;  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley;  the  famous  "Double  Loop;" 
the  Merced  Canyon;  Kl  Capitan;  Bridal  Veil;  Cascades;  Yosemite 
Falls;  all  easy  to  see  if  you  go  by  the  Santa  Fe     ::::::: 


T 


4  ^ 

Santa  Fe 

%  W 


Be  sure  to  get  the  new  Santa  Fe 
Yosemite  folder,  full  of  interesting  up- 
to  date  facts  about  a  trip  to  the  valley 
Ask  at 

653    MARKET    STREET 

San  Francisco 


%Sigwwwwww^mmfwiMWifw^mmm§)m§iMwigw)mmmmMwim§^ 


COLORADO  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 

DESIGN  AND  BUILD  THE  MOST  MODERN  ORE  REDUCTION  PLANTS 

We  Build  Stamp  Mills  Complete  From  5-Stamps  and  Up.  Best  in 
Quality,  Highest  in  Efiiciency,  Greatest  in  Capacity.  Wet  Crush- 
ing Cyanide  Plants  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Our  Stamp  Milling  and 
Cyanide  Catalogues.         ::::::::: 

IN    BUYING    A    MILL 

REMEMBER 

TK&t   First   Cost  is   not   Everything. 
Get  a.  Pla.nt  That  Has  a  Sound  Construction  and  Will  Stay  With  You 
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When  Going  East 
Travel 


stop  at  Portland  and  Visit 

Lewis    and    Clarli    EipositiM 

Jue  1st  to  Oct.  I5tl 

Stop  at  LiTlifston  and  Visit 

Yellowstone  Park 

June  1st  to  Sept.   20th 

3 

Dail)  Trans  -  Continental  Trains 

3 


FINE  SCENERY 

Fef  rates  and  llfrature  •»• 

C.  E.  JOHNSON, 

Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

125  West  3rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES. 


ELEGANT  TRAINS 


On  all  tickets  read- 
ing via  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  a  stopover, 
not  to  exceed  ten  days 
will  be  allowed  at  Port- 
land to  allow  passen- 
gers to  visit  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition. 
GOOD  SERVICE 

T.  I.  STATELER, 

Cen.  Agent, 
647  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E  lectr  ic-Lighted 
Throughout 

The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to 
Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco 
ILOO  a.  m.,  arrives  Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route — 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  UNION  PACIFIC  and  the 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

Ra  i  I  w  ays. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  write  to-day  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations East  via  this  line. 


G.  L.  GANFIELD. 

General  Agent, 
635  HarJiet  St.,  San  Francisco. 


E.  K.  GARRISON, 

TraTeiittg  Passenger  Agent, 
303  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

The  Country  Journal 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Particularly  Attractive 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Tj-pographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers. 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 

Monthly;   $1  Per  Year;   Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy. 

Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere.    Write  for  Terms. 


AS   AN    ADVERTISING    MEDIUM 

ORCHARD    AND    FARM 

IS   A   SUPERIOR   INVESTMENT 


THE      CALKINS      NEWSPAPER      SYNDICATE 

PUBLISHERS 

320      S  a  n  s  o  m  e      Street,      Sa-n      FraLiicisco,       California. 
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GORHAM    SILVER. 

EVERY     HESPONSIBLE    JEWELER     KEEPS     IT 

% 

Gorhara    Silver  is  admittedly 
superior  to  ordinary  silverware, 
but  it  is  fallacious  to   suppose  it 
is  necessarily   more   expensive. 
The  contrary  is  true. 

Paradoxical  but  obvious.     For 
three   generations   the  Gorham 
Company   has   striven  to  lower 
the   cost,    while   improving  the 
quality  of  its  silver. 

£>espite  the  wide   range  of  prices  of  Gor- 
ham Tea  Services,  (for  nowhere  can  a  great- 
er variety  of  Style  be  found),  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  are   as  honestly  and 
artistically  fashioned  as  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly.         :::::: 

THE 

B  r  o  &  d  w 

GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths 

a^y   a.nd   NineteentK   Streets,   New   York 
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YOUR  future  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge. 
Equip  yourself  today  for  a  business  career  by  taking 
a  course  in   Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand  at  this  Col- 
lege wheie  the  best  attention  will  be  given  to  your  interests 

BEHNKE-WALKER 

Business  College 

COR.  SIXTH  &  MORRISON  STREETS,    PORTLANO,  OREGON. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  placed  more  than  150  pupils 
in  lucrative  positions.    Our  graduates  are  all  employed. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


A  Silver  Butterdish 

OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

109      KNORR      STREET,      PHILADELPHIA 


Spring 
Catta-log 

of  Women's 

Stylish  Garments 


Just  out,  fully  illustrated  and  larger  than 
ever — showing  complete  line  of  ladies'  ap- 
parel in  the  new  styles  sent  free  on  request. 
Buying  from 

New    York's    MaLiI    Order     House 


saves  money,  secures  special  bargains,  and 
gets  reliable  merchandise.  See  our  large 
special  display  of  Shirt  Waists  and  Muslin 
Underwear.     Write  now  for  Spring  Catalog. 


Our  guarantee:  Money  refunded  if  uot  satisfied 

Frank  ^  Cummings    Co.,   New   York 

13  East  17th  Street. 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 

303-319    NORTH    AVENUE 
20,     LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  Ollas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for   Latest  Illustrated   Catalogue. 


or  THF 

UNIVERSITY 


V     . 
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PIANO 
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IS  THE  TKIUMPH  OF  THE 
GENIUS  OF  ITS  MAKERS. 
KNOWK  WHEREVER  Ml'SIC 
IS  KNOWN,  THE  KNABE 
STANDS  FOR  ALL  THAT  IS 
MOST  NOBLE  IN  THE  PIANO 
MAKER'S  ART. 
NEW  1905  STYLES  ARE  NOW 
ON  DISPLAY  AT  OUR  WARE- 
ROOMS.  WE  CORDIALLY  IN- 
VITE TOU  TO  INSPECT  THESp 
BEAUTIFUL    INSTRUMENTS. 


OUR 


SPECIAL 


Knabe  Proposition 


Will  enable  you  to  own  one  of 
these  magnificent  instruments  on 
terms    that     will    be     convenient 

FOR      YOU 


THE  WILEY  B.  ALLEN  GOUIIPANY 

931-933  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland 
Santa  Bosa 


San  Jose 
San  Diego 


Sacramento 
Beno 
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E.  L.  MIMS 
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